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I nave long been acquainted with the science 
of Phrenology, and feel no hesitation in declaring { © p = 
my conviction of its truth. In Phrenology we fK; AO) E . 285 
find the best exposition of the mo: al sentiments, E 4 
and the most approved metaphysical dootrines a } 
heretofore taught, while it surpasses all former 


systems in practical utility and accordance with 


facts; being that alone which is adequate to ex- 
plain this phenomena of mind. This opinion, I 
Br am emboldened to pronounce, not merely as my 
eon conviction, but as that which I have heard 
0 expressed by some of the most scientific men and 
A SY best logicians of the day.— fuck. D. Evanson, 
a M. p., Prof. Practice of Phys. R. C. S., Ireland. 
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PROSPECTUS OF 


OR 1860. 


Tux only publication in the world devoted to 
tho science of human nature, mentally and physio- 
ally, opens with the present number its Thirty- 
First Volume, and appeals confidently to the 
lovers of progress and of mankind to continue 
that support which has hitherto given it so widea 
field of influence and such a vast power for good. 

The Objecta of the Journal 
are, to tench man his own nature; his capabili- 
ties, and how to use them to the best possible ad- 
vantage; his defects, and how to correct them. 
Errors of Habit and Edgeation 


will be clearly set forth in the light of Phrenology 
and Physiology, and the true remedy expounded. 
Phrenology, 

in its application to home education, domestic 
government, self-culture, selection of pursuits, 
shoice of apprentices, clerks, partners in business, 
or companions for life, will be, as heretofore, the 
leading feature of the work. 


Young Hen Ambitious to Develop 
their powers and qualify themselves, by Self-Cul- 
ture. for USEFULNESS and SUCCESS IN LIFE} 
Teachers who would Learn 
by a simple method how to draw out the intelleot 
and cultivate the dispositions of their pupils ; 
Mothers Desiring a Cuide 
to the best means of forming the character and 
preserving the health and morals of their children ; 
Merchants Anxious to Select 
wisely, manage judiciously, and educate properly, 
their clerks and confidential assistants ; 
Mechanics wishing to Choose 


apprentices and train them for their own particu- 
lar trades; and every one who would learn 
How to Study Character, 

select friends, business partners, connubial com- 
panions, and general associates; but, above all, 
HOW TO TRAIN ONE’S OWN CAPABILITIES, in the 
BEST POSSIBLE WAY to secure personal develop- 
ment, will find the Joux aL a Monitor and Friend. 


The Journal wii be Profusely Illustrated 


with rox TRATrs of the great, the good, and the 
vicious ; engravings of useful inventions, of archi- 
tecture, animals, fruits, etc., and published 

On the Following Very Low Terms: 

Single Copy, one year, $1 00 | Ten Copies, one year, $5 00 
Five Coples, one year, 8 00! Twenty Copies for 10 00 
Subscriptions may commence at any time. 

CANADIAN SUBSCRIBERS Will send, in addition 
to these rates, 6 cents a year to pay U. 8. postage. 


Appress FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 BROADWAY, Nsw Yorx. 
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LIFE ILLUSTRATED. 


A Fi Rs T-CLASs WEEKLY Picron IAI. Paper for 

the Friends of Progress and their Families. 
Nor To BE ExcELLXV. 

The plan of the paper embraces : 

A Weekly Sammary of Passing Events, Foreign, 
Domestic, Literary, Scientific, and Humanitary, 
in every Number. Important movements in the 
Business Worup carefully noted. A great 
variety of interesting miscellaneous intelligence. 
The news condensed, so as to present in a moder- 
ate compass every thing which an intelligent 
amily ought to kno . 

Signs of Promise.— The Conductors of Lire IL- 
LUSTRATED believe in the good time coming, and 
are assiduous in chronicling all that promises to 
hasten it. New Inventions caloulated to save 
labor, promote comfort, abridge suffering, and 
dignify life, are illustrated and described. Gen- 
uine improvement in all departments of affairs has 
a firm friend in this journal. 

Edueation.— Despite our Numberless Schools 
and Colleges, and the universal interest in educa- 
tion, the fact is as clear as the day, that we are 
not yet a well-instructed people. Our schools 
must be improved and our colleges reformed. 
This reform, demanded by the times, and by the 
growing importance of our country among the na- 


tions of the earth, is one which the editors of 


Lire ILLUSTRATED are most solicitous to promote. 

How to be Healthy.—With the finest climate 
and the most glorious country upon which the sun 
shines, we are a nation of invalids! Better health 
is the first necessity of the people, and it is one of 
the objects of Lire ILLUSTRATED to point out the 
causes of ill-health and the means of regaining 
and preserving it. 

Rural Affairse—A considerable portion of our 
space is devoted to matter designed to promote 
Agriculture, Horticulture, Fruits, and rural af- 
fairs generally. Better farming is one of the re- 
quirements of the age. This department of Lire 
ILLUsTRATED has met with universal approval. 

General Literature.—Sketches, descriptive, 
historical, and biographical, by the best Writers: 
notices of new books and works of art; selections 
from the best periodicals, home and foreign; new 
ideas, or old ones newly applied, will all ocon- 
tribute to the value and interest of our columns. 

Finally.— Whatever may tend to Illustrate Life 
as it passes, whatever may assist our readers to 
live wisely, to live happily, or to live long, is com- 
prehended in our plan. We aspire to make our 
paper worthy in every respect of its name; and 
we have abundant means and facilities for attain- 
ing our object, as well as an experience of Twenty 
years in publishing popular periodicals. 

Terms.—We will send Ten Copies, one year, for 
$10 00 ; Five Copies, for $6 00; Three Copies, for 
$4 00; One Copy, for $2 00. Any additional 
number at the same rate. Payment invariably in 
advance. The paper sent no longer than paid for. 


Subscriptions may commence at any time. 
CanavIAN Susscrisers will send 26 cents 
a year additional for U. S. postage. 
Appress FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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FOR 1860. 

Vol. VME Twenrty-Nine of the Warer-Cure 

JoURNAL commences with the present number. 
Health.—The great want of the age is health— 

the normal and harmonious action of all the ele- 

ments of our being, physical, intellectual, and so- 


cial. This want finds its satisfaction, and this de- 
mand its supply, in a knowledge of the Laws or 
Lire, or a true PuysioLtoay; the NATURE and 
Causes of Diseases, or a true PATHOLOGY; the 
modes of PURIFICATION and INVIGORATION, or 
a True System or MEDICAL PRACTICE. 

The Philosophy of Health,.comprising the laws 
of PHYSICAL, MORAL, and INTELLECTUAL DEVEL- 
OPMENT, are the especial sphere of the WATER- 
Cure Joux NAL; but all that can promote the 
great design of human happiness is included in 
the HE nALD or REFORMS. — 

Haman Life.—Our platform is a broad one, and 
our plan of operations comprehensive. All subjects 
connected with Diet, Exercise, Bathing, Cleanli- 
ness, Ventilation, Dwellings, Clothing, Education, 
Occupations, Amusements, and Social Relations— 
all the elements which combine to make up that 
complex thing called Human Lire, will be clear- 
ly presented. 

Praetical Iustruetlon.— Hydropathy will be fully 
unfolded, and so explained that all may apply it 
in various diseases, even those not curable by any 
other means. The Water-Cure is not equaled by 
any other mode of treatment in those peculiar com- 

laints common only to women. The WATER- 
RE JOURNAL will contain such advice and prao- 
tical instruction as may be considered most im- 
portant in all these critical yet unavoidable cases. 

Preservation of Health.— Without health, even 
life is not desirable. It will be a part of our duty 
to teach the world how to preserve health, as well 
as to cure disease. 

Prolonged Liſe.—Reforms in our individual 
habits, in all our modes of life, and in our social in- 
stitutions, will be pointed out and made so plain that 
« he who runs may read.” We believe fully that 
man may prolong his life beyond the number of 
years usually attained. We prcpose to show how 

Renovation of the Human Race.—This is 
the great end and aim of the JOURNAL. It is 
a demonstrable truth, that the races of men de- 

nerate, and become enfeebled and depressed, 
just as they deviate from the conditions of health. 
All, therefore, who would be co-workers with us 
in establishing in human nature the principles 
and practices which tend to a higher and better 
life, are earnestly solicited to use their influence 
in extending the circulation of this periodical. 

The Journal will be illustrated and published in 
a beautiful quarto form, on the first of each month, 
on the following very low Terms in Advance: 
Single Copy, one Year, $1 00 | Ten Copies, one year, $5 00 
Five Copies, one year, 4 0)! Twenty Copies for 10 00 

Subscriptions may comm at any time. 

CANADIAN SUBSCRIBERS send, in addition 

to these rates, 6 cents a year to pay U.S. postage. 
Appress FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 BROADWAY, New York. 
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PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

[The following character was dictated to our reporter 
from the head of the child while she was a total stranger 
to us, and before we had ever heard of her, and, indeed, just 
before she became known to the public.—Eps. Paz. Jounr.] 

Tus child has a fine-grained organization. 
Her feelings are strong, active, and intense, and 
yet she has very great self-command. Her mind 
is steady, uniform, and self-posseased, more espe- 
cially when the occasion demands it. She will be 
remarkable for her power to meet emergences, 
and to carry herself with dignity, and determina- 
tion, and coolness through them. 

Her head is high from the eyes and ears up- 
ward, indicating a large amount of brain, and her 
brain is well sustained by a vigorous and com- 
pact organization. 

Her vitality is first rate, and if you give her a 
plenty of exercise, and do not allow her to study 
very much, and induce her to sleep abundantly, 
she will grow up harmoniously developed, not 
weak in body, nor precocious in mind, as is true 
of many, nor yet with strong animal power with- 
out intelligence ; but as she advances she will in- 
cline to study very much, and probably will strike 
out in some science, as mathematics, or music, 


yu 
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and make some of these points, or all of them, a 
hobby; in other words, she has body enough to 
support her brain if she have as much cultivation 
of body as of the brain. But the present system 
of education, especially of smart children, tends 
to give them brain-culture at the expense of 
everything else. 

Her head is long from the ears to the upper 
part of the forehead, indicating more than or- 


“LITTLE ELLA” VIRGINIA BURNS. 


dinary thought-power, inquisitiveness, 
desire after knowledge, disposi: ion to 
ferret out the truth—to go to the foun- 
dation, and know for herself. 

She is remarkable for her talent to 
judge of character. She reads the dis- 
position of strangers at first sight, and 
hence she has very strong prejudices. 
She will love a few, and will allow her- 
self to be caressed by that few, but 
she will have few confidants. She will 
always have power to manage people, 
because she will know which key to 
touch to bring forth the tone she wants. 

She has great Imitation. She will 
take on and act out anybody’s charao- 
ter, and when she is advanced in age 
she will have a great fondness for the 
histrionic art, and also have decided 
talent for it. Even now, when she has 
a thought to utter, she will take on the 
spirit of the occasion, and will repeat 
what people say to her with the same 
tones and gestures. 

She has large Spirituality, which 
gives a kind of prophecy and intuition. 
She seems to know what is coming— 
what people mean—what is true and 
false, and her intuitions are very re- 
liable. She has respect for superiority, 
for virtue, for holiness, for God, for em- 
inent persons, and at the same time she 
will conduct herself in their society 
with remarkable self-possession and 
equipoise. 

Her Hope should be encouraged, to 
enable lier to take life hopefully and joyfully ; 
and if she is properly reared, there will be no 
trouble with despondency. 

She has an excellent memory. She compre- 
hends large thoughts, which children of her age 
rarely reach, and she will indicate a logical har- 
mony and strength of intellect unusual for one of 
her age. For example, yeu can explain to her 
subjects beyond her years, and she will have a 
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just sense of them. She has good talking talent, 
though she is not remarkably wordy. She seems 
to seleot just the word for the thought, and each 
word is therefore very expressive. 

Her musical organization appears to be large, 
so also the mechanical faculties, and if she has a 
fair opportunity, she will excel in employments 
requiring taste and skill, because her large Ideal- 
ity will join with Constructiveness, Form, Size, 
and Order in producing this result, and her fine 
temperament will give to her mind an exalted 
tendency. In music she will also excel, with cul- 
ture, and in the higher branches of learning. 

She has large social organs, consequently she 
will always understand the social impulse in oth- 
ers, and be capable of response to these friendly 
qualities of character. Shg will always have 
friends, as many as she can well: entertain, and 
she will love children intensely. 

She has much in her nature which indicates the 
teacher as the teacher ought to be. She will 
have power to act on the character, and build up 
an individual in moral feeling and mental 
strength. She governs other children of her 
own age; she thinks farther and faster, and ex- 
erts a kind of magnetic force over them. Chil- 
dren are willing to do what she requires, and 
hence she has the power of persuasion, and of 
rendering herself agreeable, strongly marked. 

She is truthful, frank, open-hearted, and trans- 
parent in the action of her mind, and appears to 
have fewer of the faults that grow out of animal- 
ism in children than we ordinarily find. She is 
not bad in disposition—not difficult to manage in 
this respect. It is sufficient to address her higher 
faculties, and in her training she can be talked to 
as a girl of twelve. Altogether she is a most re- 
markable child, having a first-rate constitution, 
exquisite susceptibilities joined with great power 
of endurance, an uncommonly clear, mature, and 
strong intellect, a retentive memory, high moral 
and religious feelings, artistic taste, power of 
imitation, and great force of character. 

BIOGRAPHY. i 

ELLA Vircınıa Burns, better known as “ Lit- 
tle Ella,” the wonderful child reader and eloca- 
tionist, who has recently astonished and delighted 
the most select and appreciative audiences, both 
in publio and private, in New York, was born in 
December, 1854, and is now just. four years old. 
Her father, now dead, was a lawyer of fair talents, 
and her mother, Mra. Mertha Burns, who accom- 
panies her, is a woman of fine organization, and 
possessed of a well-balanced mind. 

Little Ella” is a native of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and was, with her mother, at the time of her 
father’s death, left with some property, which has 
been, and is still, entangled in the meshes of the 
law, thus, meanwhile, leaving them to earn their 
living as best they may. 

The following extract from an editorial in the 
Christian Advocate and Journal will give Dr. 
Stevens’ impression of this wonderful child: 

“ Little Ella, with her mother, called on us, one 
morning last week, and gave several of her recita- 
tious and readings before a number of our minis- 
ters and attachés of the Book Room. These recita- 
tions excited a high degree of surprise and ad- 
miration. 

« This remarkable child is a natural reader, and 


before two years of age she learned to read with- 
out learning her letters, and could read poetry 
and dramatic scenes with fine effect, apparently 
apprehending and appreciating the meaning and 
proper expression of the various authors, whether 
sho had ever read them before or not. Little Ella 
is about three and a half years old, a fine, healthy 
child, with a cloud of soft brown cirls about her 
little face, which becomes grave and animated by 
turns, as she reads and recites. Her voice is 
strong, and admirable in quality and modulation. 
Her recitation of General Morris’ celebrated poem, 
entitled ‘My Mother’s Bible,’ brought tears to 
eyes ‘all unused to the melting mood,’ as did her 
recitation of Mrs. Heman’s poetic gem, ‘ Bring 
Flowers.’ ” 

Little Ella, unlike most remarkable children, 
possesses a robust constitution, and exercises her 
wonderful faculty as the wild birds sing, appa- 
rently unconscious of the effect she produces, and 
regardless of who or what may be her audience. 
She seems to read because she “can’t help it,” 
and is often found reading to her cat, the chairs, 
or her doll. 

She is remarkable for her sense of obedience 
and truthfulness, Her mother often leaves her 
sitting on her couch or a chair for hours, with the 
request that she shall not, on any account, leave 
the same until her return. Under such circum- 
stances, it has always been found impossible to 
induce her to disobey her mother, either by reason 
or hope of reward; nothing short of force could 
effect this result. She is very kind, considerate, 
and intensely fond of children. She never fails to 
produce a profound impression on all who come 
into her presence, even as strangers without 
knowing her. 


She gave two private readings, last spring, in 


Washington, under the auspices of Senator Hale 


and the accomplished ladies of Senators Brown and 
Crittenden, with brilliant results. She has given a 
number of private readings in this city, at the houses 
of several of our distinguished citizens. She also 
gave a reading in Rev. Dr. S. A. Corey’s church, 
in Eighteenth Street, which was largely attended. 
Her last reading in this city was given at the 
residence of Dr. J. Marion Sims, on Madison Ave- 
nue. Hon. 8. 8. Randall, Edward Everett, Mayor 
Tiemann, Peter Cooper, J. H. Wardwell, H. L. 
Stuart, Mrs. E. F. Ellett, Mrs. H. S. Degrove, 
Miss L. F. Wadleigh, and many others, have taken 
a lively interest in her success. 


Nothing can be imagined more exquisitely 
deautiful than her repetition of the Lord's Prayer, 
as is her invariable custom on retiring to rest. 
To see her as she kneels on the white counterpane 
by her pillow, her sweet little face upturned and 
all aglow with the very sentiment of devotional 
fervor, her little hands clasped, and her voice 
softened to the intensity of tender entreaty, is a 
feast of the soul not to be often enjoyed this side 
the pearly gates of Paradise. 


The editor of the Musical World, in speaking 
of her, says: She is all that she has been repre- 
sented. Her readings are among the marvels 
which a journalist is called to note in making up 
his record. Some of our philanthropic and 
wealthy citizens could not do a wiser thing than 
to look after the education of this gifted child. 
Little Ella recites and reads poetry with wonder- 


ful delicacy, force, and appreciation, without the 
least apparent effort, her voice being sustained 
and modulated to the sentiment in a manner 
rarely excelled by the most accomplished readers- 
She is withal a perfect child, full of life and im- 
pulsiveness.“ 

N. P. Willis, in one of his Idlewild Papers, in a 
recent number of the Home Journal, speaking of 
her, says: 

“I was in at Brady’s, in Broadway, looking at 
his new Gallery of the Full and Fair—the distin- 
guished women, that is to say, whose development 
both of form and destiny is complete—and, with 
my mind thus turned upon the beauty that is so 
strangely undervalued in our country, that of 
fullness in the female p oportions, I was struck 
suddenly by an exceedingly fine type of the prom- - 
ise of it, in a child playing about the room. She 
was apparently three or four years old, and most 
exquisitely beautiful, but plamp and glowing, to 
her fullest natural model, in every pore. The 
profuse brown ringlets had the gold tinge which 
the Italian painters so value, the’ eyelashes were 
prodigally long, the eyes deep-colored and most 
expressive, the teeth even and perfect, the lips 
ripe and rosy, the forehead and features ample 
and noble. Then the dimpled sboulders of the 
little creature, the flat back and swelling chest, 
were wonderfully fine, and her movements, her 
woice, her laugh, her countenance, her manners, 
were all strikingly expressive of completeness 
the lovely and budding infancy of the ripe ideal I 
was pondering upon. 

« While I stood watching her movements, and 
marveling how all Art was outdone by so simple 
and easy a work of Nature as a little child, Brady 
touched me on the shoulder, and told me I was 
looking at a famous wonder—no less a personage 
than Little Ells,’ as she is called, the wonderfully 
precocious child who is now running a race of 
celebrity, which Heaven grant may lead to for- 
tune. Without ever having been taught spelling 
or the alphabet, but having herself picked up a 
knowledge of words by intuitive quickness of eye, 
she takes any book of poetry presented to her and 
reads verses she has never before seen, with a 
cadence and a pronunciation which do the fullest 
justice to the sense and rhythm. She recites, 
also, humorous passages from comedies, acting the 
fan most astonishingly. I have not time to de- 
scribe to you the half hour that I afterward passed 
in listening to her. Brady presented me to her 
mother (Mrs. Burns), and gave us a room where 
the little prodigy could be called upon for her 
recitations. Poetry could scarce be better read 
or delivered by an elocutionist than what she 
there recited to us; and the beauty of it is, that, 
the moment it is over, she frolics off as unembar- 
rassed as a bird, or runs to give you the expected 
kiss, or scampers away to play. as absolute a child 
again as if she had never been a wonder! How 
either parents or children could be more delighted 
than by witnessing one of the performances of this 
little beauty, I can not conceive. Still, it is diffi- 
cult to look on her without tears. She is a flower 
of heaven that has chanced to blossom too soon— 
opening the sweet petals of angelic wisdom amid 
the snows of this cold world—and may God watch 
over and shelter her, till the safe Summer, beyond 
Death’s tardy Spring, when such bloom is in season 


for eternity !” 
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PRIDE AND AMBITION. 


THERE are two mental faculties ‘rom which 
spring the feelings of pride and ambition. One is 
Self-Esteem ; the other is called Approbativeness. 
The first gives personal self-valuation, feeling of 
individual consequence, or pride; the other in- 
duces a strong desire in the individual to be favor- 
ably regarded by his fellows; it produces a love 
of approbation, desire for fame, distinction, praise. 

The standard of pride and ambition varies with 
different nations and different classes of people, 
from the highest to the very lowest. Persons who 
are mainly developed in the base of the brain will 
pride themselves on their excellences in the mere 
physical faculties, such as strength, ability to ex- 
cel others in wrestling, jumping, running, or fight- 
ing. We suppose that nowhere are pride and 
ambition more intensely excited than in the prize 
ring. Morrissey glories in his might, and Heenan 
in the power of hard hitting. We knew a man 
who boasted he could out-eat anybody; and we 
have heard men boast of their power as mere ani- 
mals in the manifestation of sensuality. The strifes 
for the mastery, for distinction in the various 
games and races—whether it be Morphy in the 
game of chess, pugilists in the ring, gymnasts, 
gladiators, or the men of the turf, directors of 
ocean steamships, or the more modern style of 
balloon racing—are, and all have their foundation 
in, the faculties under consideration. 

If we rise to the higher planes of mentality, we 
find men proud of their skill in workmanship in 
metal or wood, in music, in languages, in composi- 
tion, in oratory, in logic, or in mathematics; 
others, again, value themselves on their moral in- 
tegrity, or on their religious or spiritual elevation. 
This, perhaps, may be called spiritual pride; but 
many who suppose humility and self abasement 
to be the highest of virtues, would regard Ap- 
probativeness, or the sense of reputation, as ut- 
terly out of place in connection with the moral 
virtues and religious susceptibilities. But, pray, 
in what may a man glory and value himself, 
if not in integrity, kindness, and spirituality? 
May a man be proud of his horses, his crops, his 
ships, his merchandise, his skill of handicraft, and 
ashamed of integrity, philanthropy, and the higher 
virtues generally ? 

The faculties which produce pride are valuable 
in their influence in proportion as they act with 
man’s higher nature. To be proud of gluttony is 
base and debasing. To be proud of mere brute 
force, brutally exercised, is also base and demor- 
alizing. The fault, however, is not in the tendency 
to value oneself for his power of success in material 
things, but it is in the fact that his great strength 
lies in his lower nature; that his moral and intel- 
lectual powers have not a leading position in bis 
mind, and hence his ambition seeks a channel of 
manifestation through these lower elements, in- 
stead of, as it should do, through the higher 
faculties. 

It is amusing to listen to the conversation of 
people, to ascertain in what they pride themselves, 
and thus to discover wherein their great strength 
lieth.” You shall hear one say of a friend that 
“he is a very respectable man, is worth a hundred 
thousand dollars ;” or that the young lady has 
married well, and her husband is worth so much.” 
Acquisitiveness, in these cases, seems to be the 


governing power. Another will say of a friend 
that he is a splendid scholar;” another will say 
a person has refinement ;” another will say his 
friend is “mora: and religious;” another will 
speak of a friend as occupying an influential 
position ;” he has office and honor, and is valued 
for his ambitiou to be in high places, and for his 
successful achievement in that direction. 

It is also amusing to observe people with a view 
to ascertain in what they pride themselves per- 
sonally. Some glory in their hair, and therefore 
they frizzle it and comb it with dexterous ingenu- 
ity and exquisite care, and put their hat on in 
such a way as not to disturb it. One is proud of 
his mustache or his whiskers, as evinced not only 
in wearing them in a particular way, so as to dis- 
play them ostentatiously or uniquely, but in hand- 
ling and petting them continually when sitting at 
rest, or even when walking the streets. Ladies 
having this tendency will either dress their hair 
in curls over their shoulders, and take particular 
pains to flirt them about and display them, or 
they will braid, and comb, and otherwise display 
their tresses with elaborate care. Another has a 
handsome neck or fine bust, a pretty arm and a 
beautiful hand, or an elegant foot. A moment’s 
attention will enable one to see what it is in which 
a person takes pride. You will frequently see at 
a lecture, at church, or at the opera, persons 
leaning on the ring hand, and the rings or brace- 
let specially displayed. One man is proud of his 
hat, another of his boots; another wants two 
dozen vests of fancy pattern, and if he can have a 
nice vest he cares little for the boots, nothing for 
the hair, and less for the hat; another has great 
pride in his linen, and will neglect other garments 
in order to have a splendid shirt-bosom and hand- 
some wristbands. 

A friend of ours is called crazy on canes. He 
has dozens of curiously and elegantly mounted 
walking sticks. He has on them all strange de- 
vices and most elaborate carvings. This is his 
weakness, Another friend of ours has the amiable 
weakness of devoting much study on shirt-studs. 
He never wears two days in succession the same 


get, and he has enough to last him for a week. 


One set is in imitation of a beautiful fly, with all 
its gorgeous colors; another is in imitation of a 
rose; others are the heads of animals; and so on 
through the chapter. 

Dispositions so influential should be properly 
cultivated and rightly directed. They are cer- 
tainly right in their normal action; they also 


minister to virtue among those who rise to the 


medium position in morals, more than they minis- 
ter to vice among the baser sort who glory in their 
strength, their lust, their avarice, their courage, 
or their cruelty. f 

These faculties sometimes lead to erime and sin; 
still, we would not blot them out even from the 
lower classes, because they would then become 
inert and oomparatively incapable of being ele- 
vated above their low position. We would blot 
out this faculty from the dase no quicker than we 
would blot out their physical power, merely be- 
cause they abuse it, but would seek to direct, not 
only their physical power, but their ambition in 
the right channel. 

When the higher sentiments prevail, ambition 
and pride minister to virtue, and to the develop- 
ment, improvement, and happiness of mankind. 
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When a man's ambition is smothered he is com- 
paratively valueless. Ambition is a spur to action, 
as the steam-power is the source of propulsion in a 
steamship. We would guide the ambition in the 
human mind as we would employ the rudder to 
give proper direction to the steamship; then the 
ambition will minister to the benefit of the indi- 
vidual, as the steam-power on ship- board will min- 
ister to a successful voyage when the helm is in 
skillful hands. 


— —— —— — — 
TRIBUTE TO GEORGE COMBE. 


In his introductory to the medical class of the 
Hygeio-Therapeutic College, Nov. 22, 1858, the 
president, R. T. Trall, M.D, paid the following 
eloquent tribute to the late George Combe : 

One thought more occurs, in this connection, 
to which J can not forbear to give a brief ex- 
pression. 

„A bright, particular star ‘has recently disap» 
peared from the galaxy of great and good names, 
to rise, perhaps, brighter and better in a higher 
sphere. You are aware that I allude to the late 
George Combe. 

“ Among the luminaries of science he was, in- 
deed, a ‘ star of the first magnitude.’ In the dark 
and benighted ways of earth he was a lamp to 
guide, a brother to counsel, a father to direct. 
No man has, within the last century, made a 
deeper, a wider, or a better impression on human 
society. Of him it may well be said, he breathed 
his spirit into the institutions of his country, 
and stamped his character on the pillars of the 
age.’ 

« The great work of his life was to harmonize 
the human being with the divine, and both with 
the universe and all that it contains. In his 
‘Constitution of Man Considered in its Relations 
to External Objects,’ he has opened up the way 
for man to ‘see through nature up to nature’s 
God,’ and to understand Aow it is, that ‘whatever 
is, is right.’ 

„And let us not lose the lesson of his life. 
What was the secret of his immense power and 
vast usefulness? Was it wealth? honor? the 
world’s applause? No, none of these. He had 
opposition in high places. The great and the 
powerful denounced his writings and proscribed 
his books. Though gentle and unassuming ; 
though charitable toward the errors and preju- 
dices of others, he and his noble compeers were 
branded as bigots in intellect,’ and as fiends in 
society.’ The ablest and most popular period- 
icals of Europe vilified them as grossly ignorant,’ 
‘absolutely insane,’ ‘incoherent rhapsodists,’ 
‘brazen quacks,’ ‘crazy sciolists,’ and ‘infernal 
idiots.” But, like the chamomile plant, which, 
the more it is trodden on, the greener it grows, his 
influence was only extended by controversy. He 
had no extraordinary advantages. His educa- 
tional facilities were limited. His parents, ig- 
norant of what he afterward taught so well, gave 
him a frail and sickly constitation. 

“ But he never misused his time. He never 
abused his talents. He was always true to his 
convictions. In all his teachings he adhered 
rigidly to first principles. He always lived the 
truth he believed. His ruling motive was to do 
good. He never compromised a truth. And he 
slept the last sleep like one who ‘ wraps the man- 
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tle of his couch about him, and lies down to 
pleasant dreams.’ 

„Perhaps none of us have ever seen his face; 
but we are all, more or less, familiar with his 
fame. We have all communed, more or less, with 
his spirit. 

„But George Combe is not dead? We shall 
continue to feel the ennobling influences of his 
mind, and not the less because its earthly tene- 
ment lies cold and motionless in the narrow 
house. We may, with interior vision, see him, 
even now; not pale and prostrate beneath the 
clod of the valley, but, moving on yon sacred 
height, more resplendent than immortal can ap- 
pear in mortal habiliments; with the ‘rose of 
heaven upon his cheek,’ the fire of philanthropy 
in his eye, and the radiance of benevolence around 
his brow, like a diadem of glory!“ 


— — 


SEVEN REMARES 


TO ARTICLE IV. (OCTOBER, 1858) OF THE TREA- 
TISE: EDUCATION OF THE INTELLECT—THE 
BCHOOL-BOOK ON A NEW METHOD. BY LEVI 
REUBEN, M.D. 


1. Mr. Re vBeEn is in an error if he believes him- 
self to be the discoverer of a new method, “the 
method of discovery.” i 

2. This method was known long ago in Europe ; 
oxcellent school-bocks are composed, and, what is 
more, excellent teachers are formed after it in 
seminaries. 

8. Mr. Reuben is only acquainted with Base- 
dow and Pestalozzi, and that, as it seems, very 
superficially. The long series of modern eminent 
German and Swiss school-men, Salzman, Benecke, 
Diesterweg, Denzel, Girard, Fellenberg, Scherr, 
and many others, seem to have escaped his inves- 
tigation. 

4. So Mr. Reuben can have no title to a school- 
man of historical education.” 

5. But a man announcing to the world a “ new” 
method, and laying ‘“‘ claim” upon it (what in my 
eyes is a vain and unworthy action), must reach 
with a so far as I can learn,” beyond the lim- 
its of his country and mother language, or else 
the claim“ becomes ridiculous and presump- 
tuous. l 

6. Mr. Reuben’s sample of a new text-book is a 
failure. If it be intended for the teacher, so as 
to give him an idea of a good method, then it may 
pass! but in that case it is not a ‘‘ school- book” — 
it is then a “manual for teachers.” If, on the 
contrary, it is designed to be given into the hands 
of the pupils, then it is to be rejected as a 
“ school-book” for good schools, and the future 
will prove this true. As long as such a text-book 
will do well in our schools, so long we shall have 
the proof of the incapacity of the teachers and the 
low state of our schools. And why that? A good 
text-book can not contain remarks, explanations, 
questions, eto., in form of an oral lesson. This is 
the task of the teacher; he has to make them 
orally; he must personally be the guide to the 
young discoverers. A school. book, containing the 
teacher’s task, renders superfluous the teacher, 
because it reduces him to a straw- man“ and to 
a mere machine; instruction loses all its life 
and freshness, and becomes a dead mechanism, 
instead of a life-giving work. If “ recitation” is 
the ne plus ultra to a teacher, then it would be 


better to drive such a one out of the schcol- 
room. . 

7. What qe want are not school-books—nay, 
rather give us teachers—thinking, reasonable, 
and truly educated teachers ! ! 

On this chapter perhaps at another time. 


T. K. Baer. 
REPLY. 


Through the kindness of the editors of this 
JourRNAL, I append the following remarks in re- 
ply to the Seven Remarks” above. 

1. Mr. Baer is very positive in his assertion 
that my thoughts have not led me to the discovery 
of a new and better method, so far as books and 
recitations are concerned, in education. But un- 
fortunately his readers can not be equally posi- 
tive, for the good reason that Mr. B. has not given 
them the facts. He starts by enunciating a con- 
clusion; not by giving us the facts from which 
we may correctly and satisfactorily draw our own 
conclusions. In this particular I think he might 
have drawn for himself a useful practical lesson 
from a theory which he first violates in his own 
style of logic—secondly, in his second para- 
graph, declares to be good, but nothing new— 
thirdly, in Rem. 6, condemns, where he says, 
“ A good text-book can not contain, etc.” If I 
am really not the discoverer of the uses of a truly 
logical, inductive, and deductive method of pre- 
senting school studies other than the mathemat- 
ics— for in the last the method has been partially 
applied by Euclid, and by nearly or quite all 
succeeding authors—then be it so; but by all 
means let us have the proofs. The readers of this 
JOURNAL may not be ready to abide the dictum 
of any man on such a point, especially if it be one 
whom, as in the case of Mr. Baer, very few of 
them can know. 

2. Mr. Baer, it is true, follows up his first as- 
sertion by a second. The method, he thinks, has 
long been known in Europe”—we are truly a 
very benighted people on this side the Atlantic 
and there are both excellent books and teach- 
era” formed in accordance with it. But a book 
on the plan of the specimen I presented through 
the October number of this JourNAL could only 
be “ rejected as a school-book” because it makes 
a ‘‘ straw man” of the teacher. Now, the larger 
part of that specimen is made up of strict and 
logically-obtained inductions and deductions, in- 
terspened with questions which the learner is to 
answer out of bis own intellectual resources and 
activities. The one object running through the 
whole method I have proposed, is to both oblige 
and aid the pupil to acquire his conclusions in the 
only rational, and hence the only natural way, 
namely, by first, in all cases, collecting and ex- 
amining his facts, and from them arriving at in- 
ductions, from which again the proper deductive 
consequences and applications can be made to 
follow; while the incidental benefits of keeping 
his mind in an active instead of a passive attitude, 
of leading him to become an intelligent observer 
of nature, of drilling him in the steps of reason- 
ing, and making him in a higher degree than our 
extant systems do, a correct reasoner, are se- 
cured as necessary concomitant results. Now, if 
a book be not made systematically inductive and 
deductive in its method, none of these advantages 
can be in any considerable degree attained. We 
have no English school-books, outside of the 
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mathematics, that in any marked or successful 
degree follow this plan. If Mr. Buer knows of 
Swiss or German school-books that do, then their 
plan must be, in the essentials, identical with that 
I have claimed as my own. How, then, can he 
condemn my plan, which is inductive and de- 
ductive in form, the aim being to use each of 
these modes of reasoning in its appropriate place, 
and yet uphold the system of disoovery,” which 
is identically that I have proposed, and that 
which the specimen chapter exemplified? Here is 
obvious self-contradiction. And by it we are led 
to suspect that Mr. B. has not so much nt heart 
the good of pupils, or the truth in relation to edu- 
cation, as he has the pride, or rather vanity, of 
„ father-land,” and the cherished assumption of 
Germany as the country standing firstin the edu- 
cational progress ofthe world. He is touched to the 
quick at the mention of any good thing as coming 
originally “ out of Nazareth,” especially when he 
perceives it is a thought which his own country, 
to maintain her assumed position, vught to have 
produced ! 

8. But there is a short way in which to set any 
controversy of this kind at rest. It is to produce 
a prior statement, or carrying out, of the method 
I have indicated, and which in one breath Mr. B. 
indorses (whatever he may do inthe next) as 
found in the writings or books of German school- 
book makers—the date being of course previous 
to August, 1858, in which my article on the sys- 
tem under-consideration was published in the 
New York Teacher. It is a question, perhaps, 
of no great moment what may be the extent of my 
acquaintance with the German writers. Certain 
it is, however, that neither Basedow, Pestalozzi, 
Saltzmann, nor Benecke ever announced to the 
world the fundamental principle of education— 
believed by me, that is, to be such—that was 
stated in the article in the Teacher to which I 
have referred. If either of them had done so, the 
educational world would ere this have rung with 
the declaration, as did the philosophical world 
when Francis Bacon enunciated the same grand 
truth for the guidance, not of children in their 
discoveries, but of the philosophers in theirs. 
The concentrated essence of the attainments of 
Diesterweg, Hintze, Fellenberg, Abendrode, Hon- 
camp, and some others of the modern German 
pedagogists in this direction, I have read; and 
certainly no statement or conception of any such 
SINGLE, UNIVERSAL GUIDING LAW OF EDUCATION 
appears in any of their works that have come un- 
der my notice. 

In order, however, to set at rest all contro- 
versy, which can easily be done, if Mr. B.’s state- 
ments above are correct, will he now name the 
German, Swiss, Dutch, or French pedagogist who 
has laid down, elucidated, and insisted on the 
principle to which, he alleges, I have erroneously 
laid claim? Will he, secondly, translate and fur- 
nish to your readers the chapter or passages in 
which a clear exposition of this principle occurs ? 
It will hardly be conclusive, indeed, for him to 
point out where and by whom this work is, in his 
opinion, done; because it would be but too easy 
for enthusiasm and patriotism to magnify, even 
unknowingly, the achievements they might wish 
to bring upon the witness’s stand; so that it will 
be better to let the world have the substance, 
rather than a friend’s estimation of it. Thirdly ; 
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will Mr. B. name the school- books in which the 
method pointed out by me has been previously 
carried into practice? or better still, will he 
translate and furnish to the readers of the Jour- 
NAL specimens of the application and use of such 
method ? 

I urge these points the more strongly for two 
reasons: first, no valuable truth or discovery has 
ever been announced that did not have to run 
the gauntlet of rival claims; secondly, justice to 
discoverers and inventors is a great right, now 
universally admitted and looked after by civilized 
peoples; and very rightfully, too, so long as, 
often, the credit of things of this sort is the only 
reward accorded to their originator. Mr. B. may 
err in respect to the extent of the generalization, 
or rather induction, which I have tried to set 
forth. Even should he show individual cases of 
adoption of an inductive method in school- books, 
he has then another task to perform: let him in- 
form us who has insisted upon this method as the 
universal and only true one in education; or else 
let him prove that, in so asserting it, I have been 
led into error. The idea of gravity was in the 
world before Newton; what if, after he had ex- 
tended it, by a grand generalization, from the 
earth’s surface to the entire solar system, Kepler, 
Hooke, or some other injured cotemporary had 
stepped forward and informed him, “ Sir, you have 
stolen my thunder; the idea of universal gravita- 
tion is mine.” Is it probable that such a claim 
would stand ? 


4. As the statement contained in this para- 
graph does not precisely touch the point at issue, 
I must beg leave to pass it over without remark. 

5 In regard to the vanity and unworthiness of 
the claim which I have made, Mr. Baer may be 
enlightened when he learns that, for myself, I 
consider a desire of approval or commendation to 
be one of the natural, God-given, rightful, ser- 
viceable, and even admirable motors which have 
been wisely implanted in human nature with a 
view to overcome its otherwise hopeless inertia, 
and spur it on to useful and beneficent exertion ; 
and hence, that the exercise and guidance of this 
sentiment are things of which no right-minded 
man will be ashamed. If, as Mr. B. seems to im- 
ply, there be anything of value in the idea 
broached, would not he be pleased with the honor 
of its parentage? Yes, indeed; for Mr. B. is a 
man; but then he informs us, by implication, that 
he would be more cunning about it—he would 
not be guilty of a “vain” action. That is, if he 
had a tree to shake, he might shake it, never 80 
Justily ; but then he would stand behind it at the 
same time, or at least until the bystanders had 
passed on the quality of the fruit. That is all 
the difference between us! As to inserting the 
qualification, as far as I can learn,” my reading 
of German as well as English authors convinced 
me, before my statement was made, that such 
limitation was not called for; and even the au- 
thoritative and dictatorial manner in which Mr. 
B. handles the subject leaves me as far as ever 
from concluding tothe contrary. But suppose it 
should be otherwise? Did not the French phi- 
losopher. Fresnel. demonstrate at great length, in 
1815, principles relative to the undulatory theory 
of light, which the Enzlish philosopher, Young, 
had fully and satisfactorily proven in 1801, or 
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fourteen years previously? Did not Fresnel be- 
lieve himself the original discoverer, until Young’s 
solutions were shown him, and that although the 
two lived in countries separated only by a nar- 
row channel, and dealt with scientific discoveries 
which were of marked interest at thetime? And 
does not Fresnel, to this day, equally with Young, 
receive the credit of the discovery of the princi- 
ples referred to, in spite of what Mr. B. would 
esteem an inexcusable ignorance? All this, and 
multitudes of similar instances, are facts of his- 
tory. 


6. To the assertion that the specimen I offered 
would be a failure, I have already referred indi- 
rectly. Butaword as to the utter annihilation 
of the school-teacher by this method, which 80 
horrifies Mr. B Let me ask him whether Eu- 
clid and Legendre, B»urdon’s Algebra, and Col- 
burn’s Mental Arithmetic are ‘“‘ proofs of the in- 
capacity of teachers, and of the low state of 
schools?“ whether these are the books that re- 
duce the teacher to a straw-man,” and cause in- 
struction to become a dead mechanism, instead 
of a life-giving work?“ Who does not know the 
contrary of all this? Who does not know that, 
both for pupils and for teachers, these are among 
the very best school-books that ever received ex- 
pression through the English or any other lan- 
guage? Now I assert, and am ready to prove, 
that whatever merit these books have, they owe 
to the very fact, and to no other than this, that 
they approach to an exemplification of what I 
have called the Natural Method, in Education, or 
in books— the Method of Discovery—that is, they 


-begin with the observation, analysis, aud general- 


ization of such facts in nature relating to number 
and measure as must be observed before the pu- 
pil can proceed successfully to reason in regard to 
these entities, and they then proceed by induction 
and deduction—the inductions required being few 
and simple, and the deductions voluminous and 
grand—to develop each its whole subject, one 
thing at a time, and each thing in its natural 
order and sequence. Further, the fault of these 
books, so far as they are faulty, is chiefly in the 
very fact that they do not come nearer to the de- 
mands of the method of discovery —that their pre- 
liminary principles are not caused to be more ob- 
viously drawn forth by the observation and gen- 
eralization of the pupil’s own mind, rather than 
being doled out to him as the fruits of another’s 
thinking. Mr. B. has learned, through experi- 
ence of the Prussian system, in which the teacher 
usually stands up before his class, without a 
book, and goes through the exposition of some 
subject taken in course or at random—and no 
doubt at all that, for that kind of instruction, the 
Prussian teacher plays his part admirably—to 
have a great horror of finding ‘‘ remarks, ex- 
planations, questions,” etc., in a school-book (in 
the name of sense, will his pattern school- book 
ha% only blank pages ?), and of making “ reci- 
tation” the great business of the school. Is there 
not a higher ideal thau that of the Prussian 
system? an ideal which in this country, we are 
coming to, however faulty our essays at any 
system at present? We recognize already the 
claims of completeness and symmetry in knowl- 
edge of any subject as being, in themselves, high- 
er than any advantage even of activity and scho- 
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lastic fervor in the recipient. And as Mr. B. 
loves to vaticinate, let me also do the same: time 
will show that in this American teachers are 
right. There are no other defects in individual 
knowledge so serious as incompleteness and dis- 
connection ; there are no other qualities of our 
attainments that work so disastrously to us in 
business and practical life. Only as we can gen- 
eralize, link together, and systematize, in fact, do 
our acquirings become true and practical knowl- 
edge. Now, the fault of the oral system, of the 
banishing of books as guides in recitation, is that 


it inevitably causes the subjects to be presented 


(in the case of fav more than half the teachers, I 
might say of more than three fourths) in a 
sketchy, disconnected, illogical manner, and in- 
completely both as to fundamental principles and 
details. This can not be otherwise. The quiet 
thought of the writer’s chamber is necessary to 
give a clear and consecutive evolution to the sub- 
ject; the enthusiasm and animation of the recita- 
tion is something for the teacher to superinduce 
upon this, not to put in place of it. 


Hence, then, we must have the book as a guide 
for both teacher and pupil. If so, it can not be in 
itself too complete, too logically or thoroughly 
prepared. But as the elements of vivacity and 
enthusiasm are excellent, let the teacher set 
apart for each class, or for his whole school, an 
Hour of one or two days in each week, on which 
the Prussian system of teaching orally and from 
natural objects, taken in the band and held be- 
fore the eye, shall be followed out. Then we may 
secure both lively interest and systematic educa- 
tion; but the latter is, after all, the only thing 
that can be rightly dignified with the name of 
education. If Mr. B and the Prussian system be 
the ne plus ultra of educational improvement, 
why do we not see some more tangible fruits in 
the life, progress, manhood, moral und intellectual 
elevation, and general taste for literature and 
science (for a Goethe and a Humboldt do not 
make a literary and scientific nation, just as 
one swallow does not make a summer“) of the 
Prussian and of the whole German people? We 
look in vain for evidence that German men, taken 
in the lump, are a whit better or better educated 
than men of New England, New York, and Ohio. 
Like an estimable and very successful teacher 
whom I know, Mr. B. and the Prussian educators 
‘would rather carry a brickbat before a class than 
a score of books.” Our friends, however, would 
surely find, as the upshot of such teaching, that the 
world would be more of brickbai to the graduates 
who should go out from their teaching to life’s thou- 
sand-fold responsibilities, than it would be of com- 
ple'e, symmetrical, law-penetrated, and law-com- 
prehended world! The grand mistake is in sup- 
posing, because some books—a majority of school- 
books—have proved dreadful bores. and have lock- 
ed up instead of developing thousands of young 
intellects, that therefore it is books that do the mis- 
chief, when all the while it is not books, but the 
bad system that has obtained thus far in the great- 
er number of them, that is at fault. Your oral 
teacher is wholly right in supposing that the first. 
thing a child needs ix to use his eyes, all bis 
senses; and that he can only begin to learn by 
observing the facts which nature presents betore 
hin. But your oral teacher’s fatal mistake is in 
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supposing that his is the best method for forming 
habits of observation, and in never having con- 
ceived the idea that a book may be so framed as 
to send the pupil to the observation of nature 
with all the avidity that oral teaching can beget 
in him, but with, at the same time, a degree of 
method, and a completeness and consecutiveness 
of research and of reasoning, of which oral teach- 
ing—unless all our teachers can be impromptu 
Newtons or Laplaces-—can never lead him to the 
possession ! 

7. Allow me, then, in conclusion, to amend Mr. 
B.’s summing up by bringing it into the following 
form: What we want is teachers, thinking, rea- 
sonable, and truly educated teachers“ —AlDED BY 
books methodical, philosophical, prepared in ac- 
cordance with the intellect’s own method of orig- 
inally and successfully evolving science from dis- 
connected facts. If the child’s mind do not ac- 
tually perform just this work, there is, inevi- 
tably, no true education received byit. Our pres- 
ent school-books oftener obstruct than expedite or 
direct the natural intellectual movements of the 
child pursuing a course of study. Let us then 
have achange. And if the style of book deemed 
to afford the most rational and natural intellec- 
tual exercise happen to make for the pupil’s ben- 
efit „cores of ‘‘ remarks,” can not the live teacher 
make ‘another score of remarks of his own for 
each one of them? If it give ‘ explanations,” 
may not the active teacher still do his best to re- 
place some of them with better? If it ask hun- 
dreds of questions, can pot a truly educated 
and thinking teacher ask new questions and start 
new trains of thought without end! Let us then 
have, as soon as may be, books prepared upon a 
method requiring constant thinking and true dis- 
covery on the part of every learner, and we shall 
find that far other than straw-men” will be re- 
quired to instruct from them, and far other than 
“ gtraw-men' will be the product formed by their 
use. Levi Revusen, M.D. 
New York, Doc. Sch, 1888. 


PHRENOLOGY IN BRADFORD CO, PA. 

Purenovocy has had quite an overhauling in 
this county during the past year, much to the 
advancement of the science. The first publio ex- 
amination of the subject was had before the 
„County Teachers’ Association,” when the writer 
of this article introduced the following resolution : 

Resolved, That a knowledge of the fundamental princi- 
ples of Phrenology is an important qualification for a suc- 
cessfal school teacher. 

The mover of the resolution proceeded to show 
what Phrenology was, and to point out its dis- 
tinctive and distinguishing features; introduced 
some proofs of its truth, and then proceeded to 
show its importance and practicability in teach- 
ing. He said the fact that the mind is composed 
of a plurality of separate and distinct faculties, 
and that each faculty manifests itself through a 
separate and corresponding portion of the brain, 
ought of itself to be sufficient to correct many of 
the evils so prevalent in our common schools—it 
ought to suggest to the teacher the impropriety of 
confining the mind of his scholar to one distinct 
study for a long period of time. He showed that 
overwork of any function of the system, whether 
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physical or mental, lessened its power, and tended 
to dwarf it, if not entirely destroy it. Especially 
was that true of young and tender minds. The 
study of arithmetic, for instance, when pursued 
diligently for an hour or two, so fatigues the 
arithmetical faculty, and so exhausts the portion 
of the brain through which that mental labor is 
performed, that its further pursuit becomes la- 
borious and extremely irksome, and might result 
in injury to the faculty itself. At this point, a 
different mental labor, or a study which would call 
into requisition a different faculty or class of fac- 
ulties might be introduced with safety and pur- 
sued with fresh vigor; and so, in turn, that study 
exchanged for some other. He pointed to many 
evils that have resulted from attempts on the part 
of parents and teachers to force a development of 
some particular talent with which the child seemed 
remarkably endowed, laboring under the mistaken 
idea that all the powers of the mind may as well 
be directed to one subject as to a number of di- 
verse subjects; premising, also, as their philoso- 
phy seems to warrant, that the mind would suffer 
no more injury from six hours’ study upon one 
subject, than upon six diverse subjects of one hour 
each. Had such persons known that neither the 
whole mind nor the whole brain necessarily acts 
at once, and that one faculty and its correspond- 
ing organ may rest, while another is laboring, 
such evils undoubtedly would have been averted. 

He also referred to the importance of harmo- 
niously educating and developing all the mental 
and moral powers. The one-faculty theory had 
resulted in developing very unevenly the human 
mind; for the theory supposes that any education 
whatever is an education so far of the whole mind. 
With as much propriety might the musician at- 
tempt to put his instrument in perfect music- 
making order by tuning but one of its strings. 
Many start out in the world with very unevenly 
constituted minds. Phrenology enables the teacher 
to correct many of those constitutional inequali- 
ties—first, by learning in what they consist, and, 
secondly, by applying a judicious system of men- 
tal and moral education and training. Without 
that science we could do but ttlo toward curing 
the evils, while we necessarily would do much to 
aggravate them. 


In conclusion, he showed the advantage the 
phrenologist had over the man ignorant of the 
subject in school discipline and government. The 
efforts heretofore made to govern schools by a uni. 
form system of penalties—to train all children 
alike, regardless of their peculiar mental and 
moral organizations — had signally failed, and 
given rise to acrimonious discussions upon the 
subject of school government. Appealing to the 
Love of Approbation of all scholars, regardless of 
its effects upon them for good or ill—resorting to 
the fear of bodily pain in the same indiscriminate 
manner—he regarded as unphilosophical, and 
productive of much evil to the pupil and confusion 
among teachers. He appealed to them to inform 
themselves upon this subject—to embrace the true 
system of mental philosophy—as such knowledge 
was of vital importance to those whose business it 
is to deal with and develop the human mind. 

He was replied to by an M.D. of the straitest 
sect,” who at once took issue upon the truth of 
Phrenology. As a matter of logical curiosity I 


will here introduce a few of bis arguments. He 
said his profession had led him to the dissection 
of brains, and he bad been unable to find those 
mental faculties and organs of which phrenologists 
boast. (Wonderful anatomist! Did he find any- 
thing of the mind at all?) He said if a lump of 
brain thinks, he thought it mattered not where- 
abouts in the cranium that lump was located. 
(Who ever before heard that a lump of brain 
thinks?) He concluded by saying, that from 
years of close self-examination he was, as yet, un- 
able to determine whether he thought with his 
head or his heels. Neither could the doctor, by 
the closest se/f-eramination, have learned the 
office of the stomach, liver, spleen, or kidneys. 
When these organs are in health, we are not con- 
scious that we have them at all. 


At the next meeting of the Association the sub- 
ject came up again. The supporters of the reso- 
lution, finding the truth of the science called in 
question, introduced many substantial proofs of 
Phrenology. The man who thought with his heels 
did not appear, but a gentleman, then recently 
from New Orleans, whose brains apparently lay a 
little higher up, pitched into the subject as into a 
„free fight.” He did not, of course, so much as 
refer to the proofs offered in support of the reso- 
lution, but, after the usual amount of sharp ridi- 
cule, introduced an argument purely his own. It 
was that a short time previous he sat for an ex- 
amination, and the phrenologist did not correctly 
describe his mental and moral character. 


Another gentleman, an M. D., who been known 
for years as a believer in, and supporter of, 
Phrenology, took the floor, and, strange to say, 
took nothing else. In consequence of the position 
he then occupied, or, rather, desired to occupy, 
before the public, he was neither one thing nor the 
other. He was anxious to exhibit himself as a 
public speaker, and show forth his knowledge upon 
metaphysical subjects, yet he dare not give the lie 
to his former professions by taking sides against 
Phrenology ; and still, so fearful was he that he 
might compromise himself before the public, that 
he dare not speak the honest convictions of his 
mind. What moral courage! He did, however, 
say, that the strongest objection to the science, in 
his mind, was that it did not commend itself to 
great minds, and that the masses did not receive 
t as truth. How very erroneous the position that 
Phrenology does not commend itself to great 
minds, and how very ridiculous the objection 
that the masses do not receive it as truth! Such 
an argument is worthy only of the fogyism of 
darker ages. The subject was again laid over 
but partially examined. 


At the next meeting of the Association the anti- 
phrenologists had it all their own way (the friends 
of the science being unable to attend), and with 
a moral courage highly commendable, laid the 
resolution on the table. Thus the matter seems 
to have ended before the Teachers’ Association. 
That good has grown out of this imperfect ex- 
amination of the subject, no one can doubt. It is 
again to be discussed soon before the County Ly- 
ceum, in the following form: ‘‘ Resolved, that 
Phrenology is a science’—Dr. Mason taking the 


affirmative, and Dr. Turner the negative. I may 
give you the result at a future day. 
Yours, O. H. P. K. 
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WM. LOWNDES YANCEY. 
BIOGRAPHY AND PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

WN. Lownpes Yancey was born in the State 
of Georgia—Shoals of Ozeechee—on the 10th day 
of August, 1814, and is consequently now in his 
45th year. He was born at the home of Colonel 
Bird, his grandfather. His parents resided at 
the time in Abbeville, S. C. His father, Benj. C. 
Yancey, was a lawyer of the first order of talents 
and the highest integrity, ranking justly as a 
compeer of the late John C. Calhoun, whose friend 
and supporter he was in the memorable and de- 
cisive conflicts which linked his name honorably 
with the war of 1812. The elder Mr. Yancey 
died in the year 1817, leaving but two children, 
the subject of this sketch and B. C. Yancey, U.S. 
Minister to the Argentine Confederation, South 
America. 

Wm. L. Yancey received his earlier education 
while between eight and nineteen years of age, in 
New York and New England—which, perhaps, 
imparted to his manners an apparent reserve, and 
stamped him a puritan in his morals, without a 
taint of superstition or phariseeism. He is an 
earnest Christian, aspiring after unostentatious 
spiritual graces, and so walking with little of pro- 
fession as an exemplary and devout member of the 
Presbyterian Church. 

While yet a child, his mother—-a woman of ex- 
alted sensibilities, uncommon talents, tireless en- 
ergy, and indomitable will—would assign him a 
particular position on the floor, and while she 
employed herself with her knitting, require him 
to declaim the grand old hymn of Stennett, be- 
ginning : 

“ On Jordan's stormy bank I stand.” 

Whether the world is more greatly indebted to 
the maternal pride and prophetic painstaking 
which prompted and gave color and informing 
power to these early exercises, than to the more 
elaborate training of Dr. Griffia, the President of 
Williams College, a finished rhetorician to whose 
care he was subsequently committed, for the 
grace, strength, and splendor of Mr. Yancey’s 
mighty appeals to his countrymen of the South, 
which for searching power, senatorial dignity, and 
imperial grandeur of genius are not surpassed 
in the annals of eloquence, anvient or modern, 
neither he nor the world will ever know. 

He read law in the office of Nathan Sayre, Esq , 
in Sparta, Ga., and completed his studies in 
Greenville, S. C., under the direction of B. F. 
Perry, Esq. 

Having attained his majority, he married Sarah 
Caroline Earle, an estimable and accomplished 
lady, who is the third daughter of Geo. W. Earle, 
Esq., of Greenville, S. C. 

In 1837 he removed to Cahaba, Ala., and 
until 1840 divided his time between the cares of a 
small planting interest and the editorial conduct 
of the Cahaba Democrat. 

In 1840 he removed to Wetumpka, and in con- 
junction with his brother, the Hon. B. C. Yancey, 
he purchased and edited the Argus. 

In that year he took an active part in the great 
Presidential campaign; and it is doubtful whether 
he has ever since surpassed the powerful popular 
speeches he then made in debate with some of the 
ablest men who ever graced the platform in the 


State. During the late Southern Commercial Con- 
vention, one of its members expressed to Johnson 
J. Hooper, Esq., well known as a brilliant author, 
and who was neither a political or personal friend 
of Mr. Yancey’s, his surprise at the reach, depth, 
and power of one of Mr. Lancey's rejoinders in 
that body—saying that he had come to the 
convention solely to hear him, but that the half 
had not been told him.” Mr. Hooper's reply was 
that the effort had never been equaled, uulees, 
indeed, by Mr. Yancey himself in 1840.” In 1841 
Mr. Yancey was elected to represent the county 
of Coosa in the Legislature. He declined a re- 
election, and in 1843 he was elected to the Senate 
of the State. 

Ia 1844 the Hon. Dixon H. Lewis was trans- 
ferred from the House of Representatives in Con- 
gress to a seat in the Senate; and Mr. Yancey 
was unanimously nominated by the Democratic 
District Convention to fill his seat, and was re- 
elected without opposition in 1845. 

In Congress he made his début on the question 
of the annexation of Texas. The speech made a 
marked impression upon all who heard it. The 
venerable editor of the Richmond Enquirer said 
of it—“ We are not at all surprised by the im- 
pression he produced, and the reputation he has 
acquired. It is one of the ablest and most elo- 
quent speeches we have seen, upon this or upon 
any other subject. His introductory strictures 
upon the Whig representatives from North Caro- 
lina are very dignified in manner, but tremen- 
dous in their effect. It strikes like the lightning 
from heaven, and withers the sapling upon which 
it falls. Mr. Yancey is a new member, and a 
young man, and if he be not paralyzed by the 
admiration he has already excited, nor his head 
become turned by the incense of praise, he is des- 
tined to attain a very high distinction in the 
public councils.” 

Judge Bagby, who followed Mr. Yancey in that 
debate, in his opening remarks pronounced it 
“ the ablest effort he had ever heard on the floor 
of Congress.” 


A difficulty grew out of this speech, between 
Mr. Clingman and Mr. Yancey, which resulted 
in a duel. There was one fire, and then an hon- 
orable adjustment. It was known to the late 
Judge Huger, then a senator from South Carolina, 
whom Mr. Yancey consulted as a friend, that he 
did not attempt the life of Mr. Clingman—he 
threw away his fire. He was not at that time a 
member of the Christian Church. 

Daring his brief Congressional career he also 
made able and elaborate speeches on the Oregon 
notice question, and upon the internal improve- 
ment iss ue. 

His speech upon the Oregon question was list- 
ened to with profound attention by the members 
—a large majority of whom differed with the 
speaker. Mr. Yancey opposed the notice to Great 
Britain as a war measure. The press everywhere 
received it with delight, it being delivered some 
time before Mr. Calhoun took ground in the Sen- 
ate upon the same side. 

One of the Baltimore correspondents thus de- 
scribed the scene: When it was announced that 
he had the floor, crowds of fashionable men and 
women flocked to hear him. During the time he 
was speaking there was a breathless silence. The 
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enthusiastic admiration of all who heard him 
amounts almost to adoration.” 

The correspondent of the New York Herald 
commented thus upon the position of the speaker 
and of the power of Mr. Y.’s effort: 

„It is gratifying to see a fearless spirit of pa- 
triotism in a single man, in the midst of a strong 
and almost universal opposing current, tending, 
like the stream of Niagara, to the abyss of war. 
It is particalarly gratifying when such an indi- 
vidual, assuming such a stand in such a crisis, is 
& young man, ‘ ardent as a southern sun can make 
him,’ full of patriotism, jealous of his personal 
and his country's honor—jealous to the cavilling 
upon of the ninth part of a hair,’ upon that hon- 
or’s invasion or encroachment— coming out, bold 
as a mountain stream, in contest with the clamor 
of war. 

“ Such was the man—such was his position, 
and such the current against which he put forth 
his strong arm to-day.” 

The Gazette (Ala.), in reviewing the speech, 
declared that Mr. Yancey ‘‘ occupied, at this time, 
a higher stand in public estimation, than any 
man of his age; and is destined to wield an influ- 
ence commensurate with that of the mightiest 
spirits of the age.” ; 

In Augast, 1856, Mr. Yancey resigned his seat 
in Congress—too poor to keep it or to continue in 
politics. The claims of an increasing family were 
heavy upon him, and he retired from a position of 
power and public admiration such as no man in 
the State could boast at that time—a position won 
by his courage—his sterling virtues—hie relia- 
bility—his devotion to principle—his laborious 
and self-sacrificing zeal for the truth, and his 
matchless eloquence. 

He removed to the city of Montgomery, where 
he now resides, and formed a law partnership with 
Col. John A. Elmore, and has, since that time, la- 
boriously prosecuted his profession.. 

As a lawyer he takes rank among the first in 
that State. 


Mr. Yancey’s party awarded to him the first 
place in their ranks. Twice nominated for Con- 
gress, twice he felt it to be hig duty to decline 
though once he was nominated unanimously in 
convention, after his letter was read abeolutely 
declining the proffered position. His duty to his 
family, in his opinion, required the devotion of 
his time to his profession. 

In 1848 Mr. Yancey was a member of the Na- 
tional Democratic Convention which nominated 
General Cass for the Presidency, though he op- 
posed his nomination, and afterward refused to 
support him. 


He never at any time united with the opposi- 
tion to the Democracy, though sometimes com- 
pelled by his sense of duty and consistency as a 
Southern Rights man to withhold his active sup- 
port of the men and measures of the Democratic 
party. Indeed, Mr. Yancey is, in no sense, a mere 
party man. He soars into a higher atmesphere 
of patriotism and personal independence, and 
hence has been the mark for much unjust and 
illiberal criticism by men whose statesmanship 
and patriotism know no expansion beyond the 
% pent-up Utica” of party. 

In 1856 the National Democratic Convention at 
Cincinnati freely adopted the great principle of 
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PORTRAIT OF WILLIAM L. YANCEY. 


non-intervention by Congress, and popular sov- 


ereignty, which the National Democratic Conven- 
tiou at Baltimore rejected, when proposed by Mr. 
Yancey in 1848! - 

The Democracy of Alabama having long previ- 
ously felt that injustice had been done by them 
to Mr. Yancey, in 1848, entertained for him the 
highest admiration. They had found that he was 
a man of principle, and had the sagacity to see it, 
far in advance of the masses, and the firmness to 
bear injustice and persecution with dignity and 
moderation. The State Convention, without his 
seeking, made him an elector for the State at large. 

A distinguished Alabamian, who has filled high 
judicial station, has remarked that he did more 
for Buchanan in Alabama than any other hun- 
dred men in it. 

Mr. Yancey took a leading part in the late 
Southern Convention—was, indeed, the most 
prominent and imposing figure in it. We have no 
space to introduce his views, even, much less to 
vindicate them. If they are somewhat in advance 
of the public opinion, it is none the less probable 
that they will ultimately triumph. His speeches 
were full of zeal, argument, and eloquence, and 
not surpassed on the floor of that assembly. 

At this moment Wm. L. Yancey stands up be- 
fore the people of the United States a great 
tribune of the people—an unsurpassed orator—a 
far-seeing statesman, and a true-hearted South- 
ern Rights leader. 

He has no aspirations for federal honors, and 
the newspapers in the South which have run up 
his name for the Presidency in 1860, have done 
so simply in compliment to his ability, independ- 
ence, and patriotism. His friends are not pressing 
his claims for that distinction. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


You possess a very powerful organization, both 
mentally and physically—are remarkable for 
force, energy, strength, endurance, and determi- 
nation to carry your point. You.have a very 
strong constitution, compact and solid in build, 
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with all the vital organs well de- 
veloped. You have also a high 
degree of the nervous temper- 
ament, indicating intensity and 
susceptibility of mind. 

Your phrenological develop- 
ments are very distinctly mark- 
ed. The brain, as a whole, is 
large, and being sustained by 
such a vigorous general organi- 
zation it gives all the vim and 
resolution necessary to meet any 
emergency in which you may be 
placed. You are a man of great 
courage, energy, and power of 
will, never stopping at trifles, 
nor hesitating where there is a 
difficult task to be performed. 
You are comparatively peaceable 
and quiet until aroused; then 
you are more executive and 
daring in your feelings than 
most men. 

Your social organs appear to 
be large, which give you strong 
friendship, great love for home, 

— — and strong affection, especially 
as developed in your love for a wife, and power to 
appreciate woman. 

You have great ambition, and few men possess 
more desire to excel and gain distinotion than 
yourself. You are not so proud and haughty as 
you are sensitive and desirous of gaining appro- 
bation. You are most remarkable for your will- 
power, the organ of Firmness. being one of the 
largest you possess. You can hold to your plans 
and carry out your purposes with a tenacity and 
determination which are not dampened by delay 
nor lessened by difficulty or opposition. You have 
great power over other minds, and you are recog- 
nized as a leading spirit, even among strangers. 
You are never more in your element than when 
acting a bold and independent part against a vig- 
orous opposition. But you must feel an assurance 
that you are in the right; that your position will 
stand the test of time and experience, and that 
your honor will not be compromised ; then you do 
not hesitate to dash into the thickest of the con- 
flict, single-handed, if need be. 

Your intelleot is specially practical, and your 
plans not only appear perfectly feasible to your 
own mind, but you are able to make them appear 
so to others; but having more boldness and cour- 
age than most men, your views are liable to be 
considered radical and too strong for the times. 
You have an active imagination, giving breadth 
and scope to your mind, but the clearness, force, 
and practical direction of your intellect, joined to 
a frank, courageous, and independent spirit, 
serve to make you a commanding orator, if not 
in all respects a polished speaker. 

You oan comprehend the details of a subject or 
of business; have ability to gather information 
rapidly, and having a retentive memory, you ac- 
cumulate knowledge on all subjects which fall 
under the line of your experience and observa- 
tion, and you are able to use it as occasion re- 
quires. You have reverence for things sacred, 
and for eminent and honorable persons, and have 
really more rcligious feeling than your independent 
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and energetic characteristics would lead a casua\ 
observer to suppose. You readily sympathize with 
those who suffer, and use your means freely for 
their benefit. You value money merely as a means 
of comfort and respectability, and should pay 
more attention to the accumulation of property. 
You are sensitive to the claims of duty and 
moral obligation, and value your word of honor 
highly. As a friend, you are steady and reliable, 
as well as cordial and self-sacrificing ; as an op- 


. ponent, open, manly, untiring, bold, and unflinch- 


ing; and as a citizen, patriotio. 


J. W. SIMONTON. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


(Mr. Simonton was brought to our office by a friend for 
examination, and we had no knowledge of his name or 


‘deeds until the close of the verbatim report which follows. 


— Ene, PRIX. Journ. } 

You have a very compact organization, and in 
body you are remarkably well balanced. The 
physical functions have the conditions of harmo- 
ny and balance, and facility of action. Your mo- 
tions are distinct and easy, but your body is more 
under the control of your mind than is the fact in 
most persons; hence your brain is rather large 
for your body; and although your constitution 
indi cates toughness and endurance, still there is a 
liability to exhaustion of vitality through mental 
activity. You require more care, therefore, in 
the management of your constitution than most 
men do; you need more sleep, more recreation, 
more rest, and more physical exercise to keep 
your system in good condition and health. 

Your brain is high, rather than broad, indi- 
cating aspiration, ambition, determination, power 
of will, and elevation of mind, rather than 
strength of animal feeling or of selfishness. Your 
Combativeness is fully developed, but it seems to 
take the direction of intellect, rather than a ten- 
dency to struggle physically. You have more 
courage to meet opposition, or to oppose argu- 
ment against argument, than force against force. 
Your Destructiveness is not large, hence you are 
not inclined to the employment of severity and 
cruelty; and if you were a warrior you would 
inflict no more chastisement on the enemy, and 
scatter no more “ firebrands, arrows, and death” 
than was necessary to fulfill your mission; and 
when the first indication of submission was mani- 
fested, you would sheath the blade and then exer- 
cise your humanity in ministering to the dis- 
tressed and wounded of the enemy as well as 
your own army. 

You should be engaged in something scientific. 
You have natural talent for mathematics, me- 
chanics, and natural philosophy ; and with your 
fervid imagination and originality of mind, you 
can hardly fail to be an inventor and originator, 
or pioneer in some sphere of life. You have fair 
talent for public speaking, but you can reason, 
invent, imagine, and feel more than you can ex- 
press; consequently, your strong point is not in 
power of expression, at least orally; and you 
would get a higher reputation as a writer than as 
aspeaker. Your style of expression is compact. 
clear, and forcible, not voluminous nor affluent. 
There is more beauty and strength in your thought 
than there is gorgeousness of diction. 
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The organs which give practical talent are 
fairly developed. You are a quick observer, 
You remember places, faces, association of ideas, 
and the relative bearing of facts and principles. 
You reason from facts up to principles, and are 
not satisfied until you have reached the full depth 
and scope of your reasoning power 

You appreciate wit and beauty, music and 
poetry. You are a natura] humanitarian ; you 
. like to do good, and your plans aim to save labor 
and cost, to lengthen life, or to mitigate pain, or 
to do good to the race in some manner. Pecu- 
niary profit is not the great thought for which 
you work. You are not wanting in the sense of 
value, pecuniarily considered, but it is a subordi- 
nate thought with you. 

You ought to be known for integrity, love of 
truth, general prudence, dignity, force of mind, 
and for general scope of ambition as joined with 
moral feeling, or new ideas with scientific discov- 
eries, or in some way with the new and better 
ways in which men can be developed; and you 
are willing to trust your reputation and your pe- 
cuniary success to such measures as are calcu- 
lated to benefit mankind. You are not sordid ; 
you do not follow selfish ends merely for pecu- 
niary profit, but would be interested in the de- 
velopment of magnetic telegraphs, better systems 
of ventilation, methods of saving life and labor 
for man or beast. You are disposed to leap upon 
the car of progrees with the rest of the passen- 
gers, and are willing to share their responsibili- 
ties and fortunes. 

You have respect for things sacred, venerable, 
and ancient, and evince a devout and reverential 
cast of feeling. 

Intellectually you are an original thinker. You 
incline to enlarge the area of thought, and seize 
upon the progressive forms of thinking and acting ; 
80 that, if not a pioneer of thought, you are among 
the sympathizers with that class of men. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


James W. Simonton, the able and well-known 
Washington correspondent of the New York 
Times, was born in 1824, in Columbia Co., N. T., 
and is now in his thirty-fifth year. When he was 
only two years of age, his parents removed to New 
York city, which has since been his home. His 
early educational advantages were limited to the 
simplest elements taught in the public primary 
schools of that day, chiefly before he was nine 
years of age. ` 

When ten years old, having attracted the atten- 
tion and friendship of Dr. Z. H. Harris, he, by the 
advice of that gentleman, commenced the study of 
Latin, Greek, and geometry, under his private tui- 
tion. He continued to pursue these studies for sev- 
eral months. This was the only scholastic training 
of any consequence he ever received. Subsequent- 
ly he entered a down-town establishment, passing 
a year as an office-boy, after which he attended 
the Wooster Street public school during part of a 
year, where he became rapidly proficient in gram- 
mar and mathematics. Although making remark- 
able progress in his studies, at the age of thirteen 
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it became indispensable for him to leave school to . 


commence in earnest the hard struggle for self- 
support. An opportunity for learning a trade pre- 
senting itself, he accepted it at once, and passed 
over five years as an apprentice. The occupation 
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PORTRAIT OF JAMES W. SIMONTON 
Photographed on wood from life, and engraved. by Waruas & Co. 


into which adverse circumstances had thus forced 
him proved injurious to his health and uncongenial 
to his tastes. He finally decided to abandon it, when 
he was thrown upon the world again without busi- 
ness or pecuniary means. His physician advising a 
change of air and robust exercise, he did not hesi- 
tate to secure both by finding employment for a brief 
period on board a North River sloop, this being the 
only way to do so consistent with his means and his 
own manly and independent spirit. A few weeks’ 
service on board the good sloop Clarissa, Captain 
Macallister, restored him to health and vigor, when 
he immediately procured a clerkship in the grocery 
business, where he remained until twenty-one 
years of age. Yet, notwithstanding the receipt of 
a handsome salary, with much to make his situa- 
tion agreeable, he felt constantly dissatisfied with 
his limited sphere of action, with a longing desire 
to enter some field more favorable to intellectual 
advancement and the exercise of greater mental 
activity. His attention being specially directed 
to the press as affording opportunity for the de- 
velopment he sought, with the true philosophic 
spirit he determined to begin at a point where he 
could discharge his duties efficiently, and from 
thence work his way, by unyielding endeavor, up 
to the highest position within his reach. At this 
time he had no experience in writing, not even to 
the inditing of compositions at school. The copy- 
book and letters to friends embraced all his efforts 
in this direction. In May, 1844, he obtained a 
situation as reporter on the American Republican 
newspaper, then published by Leavitt & Trow. 
The following paragraph, in his own words, select- 
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ed from a private note addressed to a personal 
friend, will admirably serve to introduce him to 
the public, which has since learned to know and 
respect him as one of the most promising of the 
rising journalists of the country : 

“ The difficulty I had in writing my first para- 
graph, and putting it in shape to suit my liter- 
ary taste, which was unusually exacting and 
correct under the circumstances, has often since 
furnished occasion for humorous remark and com- 
parison. I was at least six hours in suiting my- 
self with a paragraph of six lines. This desperate 
effort, however, broke the ice, and a determined 
ambition led me to persevere, in the confident hope 
of improvement and success.” 

In the succeeding fall, he eagerly embraced an 
opportunity which offered to go to Washington as 
a reporter in the Congressional corps for the 
Union, as he was exceedingly anxious to avail him- 
self of the numerous opportunities for improvement 
incident to the speeches made and discussions con- 
duoted by Clay, Calhoun, Webster, and other dis- 
tinguished statesmen of that day. He continued 
in this capacity for several years, and has passed 
every subsequent session, except two, 1850-51 
and 1851-52, at Washington, in some capacity. 
During this time he was employed for a consider- 
able period as assistant editor of the Courter and 
Enquirer during the recess of Congress, where he 
was associated with Hon. Henry J. Raymond, now 
the editor of the New York Times. 

In the fall of 1850 he went to California, taking 
a power press and material for a complete news- 
paper establishment, intending to start a paper 
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at the seat of government, if a good opportunity 
offered. On his arrival he found the field occu- 
pied. and the newspaper business so overdone, that 
prudence forbade any effort to add to the number 
of presses, and he sold out his material and press 
to the concerns already established. After this, 
for three months, he edited the San Francisco 
Courier with eminent success. 

In the spring of 1851 he returned to New York, 
and resumed his connection with the New York 
Courier and Enquirer. In the succeeding Sep- 
tember the New York Daily Times was started 
by Mr. Raymond and his associates. Mr. Simon- 
ton commenced with this journal as an assistant 
editor, and subsequently became interested in it 
as one of its proprietors, and has been continu- 
ously connected with it since. In the fall of 1852 
he went to Washington to undertake the difficult 
and responsible duties of Washington editor and 
correspondent for the Times—a position he has 
continued to occupy up to the present time, and 
in which he has won an enviable reputation for 
himself as a manly and vigorous writer, while 
adding largely to the character, popularity, and 
power of the Times. The Washington correspond- 
ence of the New York Times, bearing the signa- 
ture “S,” displays his distinguishing peculiarities, 
quickness of perception, untiring energy, indus- 
try, Vigilance, and tact, a comprehensive and 
statesmanlike grasp of the various questions con- 
tinually arising in Congress, and on the political 
and diplomatic horizon. The Times has often been 
indebted to him for exclusive intelligence in ad- 
vance of its wide-awake and enterprising rivals. 

He is never satisfied with a superficial glance at 
passing topics, but discusses them so that they 
may be thoroughly understood by his reader, yet 
without the straining effort and stiffness so com- 
mon and tedious. 


Mr. Simonton has always been distinguished for 
great liberality, and a manly regard for the rights 
of others, in every relation in which he has been 
placed. His attachment to principle, and his 
fearless readiness to assert and defend his posi- 
tions when conscientiously taken, have repeatedly 
been put to severe and trying tests. His devotion 
to the great principle of human freedom is based 
rather upon the broad principle of natural right 
than upon sympathy with individual cases of its 
violation, yet his readiness to aid the poor or any 
good cause with his pen or other means at his 
command is proverbial. His social qualities have 
won him troops of friends from all ranks. It 
would be difficult to name a man of his age who 
can count so many distinguished names among his 
private and confidential correspondents. Mr. 
Simonton takes a lively interest in every new 
enterprise promising substantial improvement, 
and often gives the weight of his powerful infiu- 
ence to a cause he deems meritorious, from a 
chivalrous desire to help those who need help. 
He can be, however, exceedingly sarcastic and 
severe when the occasion justifies the use of heroic 
remedies, yet the voice of bitterness is generally 
softened by a kindly and forbearing spirit. 


Daring the session of Congress in 1856-7 it had 
become notorious that corruption was prevailing 
to an enormous extent at the seat of the national 
government. Everybody was satisfied of it, though 
nobody was ready to risk an attempt to prove it— 


for so wide-spread was the evil, so great and pow- 
erful the combination of those who profited by it, 
that it seemed almost certain that they would 
overwhelm and crush any one who should attempt 
to stay it. Public journals denounced the infamy 
daily in general terms, but their fulminations 
effected nothing, because never specific enough to 
compel attention. At this juncture, Mr. Simonton 
determined to assume the responsibility, and, if 
possible, to individualize the crime, and force 
Congress and the world to trace it direct to the 
criminal. Selecting a particular bill - Minne- 
sota Land Bill”’—he pointed out the specific ob- 
jections in its form, and showed conclusively that 
it had been framed with special reference to 
securing facility of public theft, and pointed to 
this fact as evidence to sustain the general con- 
viction that corruption was rife. In the same 
connection he pointed out the mode in which 
these official rascalities were carried on, s0 as 
to screen from the public eye the guilty mem- 
bers of Congress, whose votes were bought and 
sold day after day. l 

The boldness of the attack challenged universal 
attention. The very rascals in the House of Rep- 
resentatives saw at once that investigation was 
inevitable, and so, from the start, began to lay 
plans to cover up their own tracks, and to break 
down, and ruin, if possible, the man who had 
dared to interfere with their iniquities. The 
grand result was an almost unanimous sentiment 
in the House in favor of the expulsion of several 
of their own menibers for corrupt practices, ex- 
posed chiefly by witnesses indicated by him. This 
was unavoidable; and if the committee had done 
their duty, it is believed many more would have 
been implicated. As it was, his charges were 
thoroughly vindicated. 


In the course of the investigation the commit- 
tee succeeded in raising a false issue with him by 
asking a question, which he told them that in his 
opinion they had no right to ask, and the answer 
to which could serve no good purpose, but would 
do injury and involve him in a violation of his 
word.” 


This raised a great storm, and he was brought 
before the House on a charge of contempt, on 
which occasion he made an impromptu speech be- 
fore that body in vindication of his course, which 
was listened to with great interest, and surprised 
his best friends by its clearness, force, boldness, 
and intrepidity. He told the House, in quiet and 
strictly decorous language, that they “ knew” that 
corruption existed, and rebuked them for an at- 
tempt to crush a citizen who sought only to do his 
duty in the way most consistent with the preser- 
vation of his own honor. Panic, however, had 
seized upon the House ; each member seemed to 
fear that he was or might be suspected at home, 
and thus nearly all of them, apparently to save 
themselves, joined in the hue-and-cry against our 
subject because he would not tell the names of 
persons whom he suspected of corruption, but 
against whom he had no proofs. He persisted in 
his refusal to answer, and reiterated his deter- 
minstion not to yield his convictions of duty, for 
which he was ordered into close custody, and 80 
kept for three weeks. Every sort of influence 
was brought to bear to break down his deter- 
mination. Persuasion and menace alike failed to 


move him. Congress rushed through in hot haste 
a most extraordinary law to subject him to a 
year’s imprisonment, with a heavy fine, should he 
persist in refusing to answer. Personal friends, 
alarmed for his future, besought him to throw the 
responsibility of results upon Congress, and an- 
swer the question. 

His uniform response was that his self-respect, 
dependent on conscientious discharge of his own 
obligations, was in his own keeping, and could not 
be intrusted to others; that when the storm 
should have passed over he would stand right be- 
fore the world; that the result would vindicate 
him, and show the correctness of his positions, 
The realization of these anticipations was thor- 
ough, and may be presented in two simple state- 
ments: first, that the House justified his charges 
of corruption by its almost unanimous action 
against several of its members; and, second, that 
he was discharged from custody, upon recom- 
mendation of the Committee of Investigation, 
without having yielded the point in controversy, 
and without any attempt to enforce against him 
the penalty of the extra constitutional law passed 
for his especial benefit. This latter fact is the 
best possible evidence that the committee were 
satisfied at last that he had the moral and legal 
right on his side from the beginning. 

Few men, singly and alone, could have with- 
stood such a storm without yielding—all Con- 
gress against him, and no inconsiderable portion of 
the public press also against him in consequence of 
the partial, incomplete, and therefore unjust state- 
ment of facts published by the Investigating Com- 
mittee pending the controversy. 

Mr. Simonton was the first private citizen who 
ever was permitted to address the House of Rep- 
resentatives in his own behalf and on a subject in 
which its acts were under consideration. La- 
fayette and Kossuth made a few complimentary 
remarks on the occasion of their first visit to the 
House, as national guests, and a legal argument 
was once read before that body by counsel em- 
ployed in a case. 


In the spring of 1858, the Kansas troubles and 
the threatened Mormon war having made those 
points the great center of interest, Mr. Simonton 
was selected by the New York Times“ manage- 
ment to act as its Utah correspondent. He made 
his preparations, and early in April started for 
his new field of effort, which promised a rich crop of 
stirring incident and wild adventure. A brief so- 
journ in Kansas, during which he rapidly traveled 
over the settled portions of the Territory, sufficed 
to give him a clear idea of public sentiment in 
that distracted theater of action. His spirited 
analysis of the true condition of affairs there, to- 
gether with his conclusions as to the remedy ap- 
plicable to the case, were conveyed to the public 
in a series of letters to the Times; and subsequent 
events have sustained his views and predictiaps in 
a remarkable degree. 


Leaving Kansas, Mr. Simonton, on the Ist of 
May last, started from the Missouri River for 
Utah, over the Plains, by the way of Forts Kear- 
ney and Laramie, the Great South Pass of the 
Rocky Mountains, and Bridger's Fort. His let- 
ters by the way, from Camp Scott and from Great 
Salt Lake City, were so recently before the pub- 
lic that we need scarcely do more than refer to 
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them, They certainly did not disappoint his asso- 
ciates and friends. Their graphic descriptions of 
the scenery of the journey, of life in camp. and 
especially of the inner life of Mormonism, in its 
mountain home, have been accepted everywhere 
as the most truthful and interesting depictions of 
the subjects treated which have appeared in print. 

The Mormon War” having ended, and peace 
being proclaimed, Mr. Simonton remained in the 
Salt Lake settlements only long enough to exhaust 
the prominent topics of newspaper interest in that 
region, before resuming his journey still over the 
Plains toward the Pacific, by the way of the 
Humboldt River, Carson Valley, and across the 
Sierra Nevadas. Arrived at San Francisco, he 
proceeded up the coast of California, and pene- 
trated the Territories of Oregon and Washington 
by the Great Columbia and the Willamette rivers. 
Thence he continued his journey northward to the 
British Possessions and Fraser River—just then 
attracting a large share of public attention—made 
a personal examination of the new gold fields, and 
was thus enabled to furnish his readers with the 
first authentic description of it which had been 
published in the East. Returning by the way of 
the Panama Isthmus, he arrived in New York in 
October, having, in less than seven months, made 
a journey of nearly thirteen thousand miles—a 
feat of enterprise highly creditable, and, we doubt 
not, very remunerative as well, to the journal with 
which he is associated. 

Mr. Simonton’s career, thus far, has been illus- 
trated by a continued succession of brilliant suc- 
cesses, won by intelligent and unremitting effort 
in the difficult field of political and higher jour- 
nalism. 

To the young men of our city and country he 
furnishes an admirable example of the possibilities 
of self-culture, individual enterprise, self-sus- 
tained, in achieving an enviable position of re- 
spectability, usefulness, and power. Judging 
from the past. we have no hesitation in predicting 
that James W. Simonton will take rank, should 
his life be spared, with the foremost journalists of 
our country. 


A PLACE OF SEULLS. 


Wurm the reader finds himself in the city of 
New York, with an hour to spare, let him not fail 
to take a look at Fowler and Wells' collection of 
skulls and busts, at 308 Broadway. The place is 
open gratuitously to visitors, and a more instruc- 
tive exhibition can not be witnessed. All tribes, 
and kindreds, and nations, and tongues, and peo- 
ples—all races, colors, and religions—are repre- 
sented in the mute eloquence of a thousand cra- 
nia arranged and labeled along the walls of the 
building. The various professions, arts, and call- 
ings are there, the representative men and women 
of each being more truthfully pictured than when 
walking the streets like ourselves. There stands 
the bust of Walter Scott, two inches higher than 
the common run of mankind. This extraordinary 
development of Veneration was the cause of that 
unwonted interest which he took in collecting the 
traditionary lore of his native glens and hills, and 
which is found running over in all his poems and 
novels. There stands Aaron Burr, a riddle to 
humanity while living, but with a charaoter 
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transparent as sunshine to the experienced phre- 
nologist. What a ridge in the region of Ama- 
tiveness! What full Secretiveness, Firmness, and 
powers of observation! But we shall not attempt 
to sketch the individual characters of saint, of 
savage, and of sage to be seen in that museum. 
The reader must call and examine for himself. If 
he is not fully satisfied with this, let him drop 
into the room where examinations are made by 
Fowler or Sizer. In nineteen cases out of twenty 
the picture is accurately drawn, and the subject 
carefully warned against the rock on which he is 
likely to be wrecked, or advised in the choice of a 
profession. The writer has spent many an hour 
there, and always with much profit and fresh in- 
terest.—Paterson Guardian. 
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KNOWLEDGE ACQUIRED IN CHILD- 
HOOD. 


Some people appear to carry the idea that a 
child acquires more knowledge during the first 
five years of life than in any subsequent period 
of equal length. We confess to some doubts as to 
the truth of this, that is, as a principle, although 
in particular instances it may be true. It is too 
often the case that adults, considering their edu- 
cation finished, almost cease in their endeavors to 
improve themselves, or to acquire knowledge. 
There are other instances in which business or 
the practical duties or pursuits of life render it 
necessary to keep the mind constantly employed 
and to make frequent additions to its stores of 
knowledge. As the circumstances of these more 
nearly resemble the circumstances in which chil- 
dren are placed (both finding it necessary to 
acquire knowledge in order to practice it), they 
are the class with whom children should be com- 
pared. 

It is true that a child learns much during the 
first few years of life. The question now arises, 
why is this so? what enables it to learn in so 
short a time, and with such feeble powers both of 
body and mind ? 

Knowledge that is constantly applied to prac- 
tice soon becomes so thoroughly impressed upon 
the mind that it seems to become a part of it. 
Now the first knowledge acquired by a child is 
rigidly practical. The forms, names, and facts 
which first appeal to its undeveloped mind are 
ever afterward familiar, being constantly put in 
practice from infancy to old age. 

The smattering of language which a child soon 
acquires is always necessary, is in fact inadequate 
for the ordinary business of life without increas- 
ing the stock by subsequent additions; and the 
same is true of all its infantile attainments. Ne- 
cessity and practice are good teachers, and these 
act a prominent part in the early education of a 
child. It is necessary that the child should learn. 
It frequently suffers for the want of knowledge 
which it many times obtains at the expense of 
some thump, cut, or burn, which makes an im- 
pression upon the mind not likely to be soon 
effaced. The first knowledge which the child ac- 
quires is merely rudimental, involving no pro- 
found reasoning, and consequently requiring no 
deep reasoning powers, but consisting mainly of 
facts, forms, colors, sounds, and simple words. 

Philosophical thought, together with soundness 
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of reason, pertain to a more mature age, when 
the mind has collected a foundation of facts from 
which to manufacture thought and philosophy. 
The child has been called a young philosopher, 
and this epithet may be to some extent correct, 
yet it is undoubtedly true that the reasoning 
powers which trace out the philosophy of things 
do not attain their maximum early in life, but 
probably at an age far remote from childhood. 
Hence, while the child may acquire more knowl- 
edge of simple, rudimental, practical facts during 
the first few years of life, than the adult in the 
same length of time, it acquires less knowledge of 
a complicated and philosophical character. 
I. D. M. 
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PHYSICAL HEALTH. 


THe New-Englanders set too little value on 
physical health. They do not prize a strong body. 
Men in cities always decay in vigor; they are 
smaller in size, feebler in strength. The average 
age at death, in Boston, is not quite twenty. In 
Dukes County it is over forty-five. So twenty 
men in Dukes County will live nine hundred 
years; in Boston only four hundred. There are 
great odds in the healthiness of towns. In Low- 
ell twenty-one die out of one thousand each year; 
in Boston, twenty-four; in Baltimore, twenty - 
five; in Philadelphia, twenty-six; in Savannah, 
forty-one; in New Orleans, eighty-one. Out of 
one thousand men in New Orleans, sixty more 
will die in the year than at Lowell. There are 
similar odds in different parts of the city. Men 
take little notice of these things, and try to live 
where they are sure to die. They attend much 
to money, aud little to man; and so, in getting 
the means of living, they lose life itself. Farm- 
ers die at sixty-four; shoemakers at forty-three ; 
printers at thirty-six. So thirty-six farmers will 
live as long as forty-three shoemakers, or sixty- 
four printers. Why? The farmer breathes air ; 
the shoemaker, wax and leather; the printer, ink 
and type metal. In schools great stress is laid on 
training the mind; always the mind, nothing but 
the mind. The most excessive stimulants are ap- 
plied to make little girls learn the maximum of 
books in the minimum of time. We forget that 
God also made the body; and, if this ‘‘ earthen 
vessel” be cracked, that all the spiritual “ treas- 
ure” runs out, and perishes from the earth. For 
success in life there is needed a good brain and a 
good body. One is worth little without the other. 
What God has joined we are everlastingly put- 
ting asunder. But most of the eminent men in 
America have tough bodies; what power of work 
is in them! Look at the rich merchants, at our 
great lawyers and judges; men of science, poli- 
tics, letters. They. are men of vigorous health, 
who can eat dinners, and sleep o’ nights, and 
work also days long; they live to a decent and 
respectable age. A venerable doctor of medicine, 
more than eighty years old, may be seen every 
day in Boston walking his rounds; at that great 
age manfully representing not only the science 
but also the charity of that healing art he has 
done so much to improve as well as to apply: we 
never look at Dr. James Jackson without rever- 
ent thankfulness for the wise and temperate vig- 
or which has kept him useful so long. Mr. Quin- 
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oy has a national reputation, not only for integ- 
rity, which never forsook him in times of trial, 
but also for that strength of body which holds no- 
bly out in his eighty-seventh year. The happy 
old age of these two venerable and well-known 
men is due to their inheritance less than to their 
active, regular, and temperate habits; because 
wise, their life is also long. 

The fashionable idea of what a woman should 
be is nearly as pernicious as the theological con- 
ception of what God is; almost as unnatural. 
She must be as feeble as a ghost. Hardly can she 
bear the burden of her ill-supported clothes. 
Steady and continuous toil is impossible to such a 
doll. She glories in her shame; and is as proud 
of weakness as Hercules and Sampson are sup- 
posed to have been of their legs and great burly 
shoulders. But we doubt if it be natural that a 
“ cultivated woman” should be a cross between a 
ghost and a London doll. Charlemagne’s daugh- 
ter, on her shoulder carrying home her lover 
through the treacherous and new-fallen snow, is 
a little nearer the natural type of the animal wo- 
man. In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat 
bread,” though reported as a curse for man alone, 
is a blessing which the Infinite pronounces also on 
woman : the second benediction recorded in Genesis. 


A certain amount of work is necessary to keep 
the body sound. Our life is the dying of old par- 
ticles, and their replacement by new ones. Part 
of the effete matter must be got rid of by per- 
spiration, through the pores of the skin. The 
natural work of earning food, shelter, raiment is 
also the natural means for health. If this be not 
done, there is an accumulation of dead matter; 
and the delicate woman, too proud to cook her 
dinner or to wash her clothes, at length comes to 
this vile drudgery—the menial work of dragging 
about all day a piece of a slovenly, unhandsome 
corse.” Heaven save us from the righteous sen- 
tence to such hard labor for life! No court of 
doctors can reverse the decision of that Infinite 
Chief Justice whose law is the constitution of the 
universe. Let us suppose an average New Eng- 
land woman at her marriageable age weighs 120 
pounds, and a man 140 pounds. Suppose two 
idle lovers of this bulk has so lived that ten per 
cent. of their bodies is thus effete—dead, but not 
buried. When they stand up and join hands in 
wedlock, there is a marriage of 234 pounds of 
live man and woman; and also of twenty-six 
pounds of male and female corpse. We know a 
family where one mother bore fourteen children; 
none of them died under seventy-five years of 
age. A woman who bears and brings up a 
dozen, or half that number, of healthy, hardy, 
long-lived sons and daughters, is a mother worth 
being proud of. Had such a generation of women 
as now fill up our great towns lived in New Eng- 
land a hundred years ago, the Revolution would 
have been impossible. Puny women may become 
dry nurses to a coward, not mothers to great, 
brave, burly-bodied men. If we look into the 
Church registera of the country towns, for the 
last one hundred and fifty years. we find from 
eight to twelve births to a marriage. The chil- 
dren grew up, the parents did not think “a large 
family is a great curse.“ We know a man whose 
six male ancestors, now sleeping in New England 
soil, will average about seventy. seven years; 
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while the six female come to about eighty. The 
first and the last of these women each bore her 
eleven children —one of them had but seven, and she 
became a widow at forty—and one had fourteen. 


In Boston, this year, five thousand eight hun- 
dred will be born; of these more than one thou- 
sand will die before the first of January, 1860. 
Part of this monstrous mortality will come from 
bad management, bad air, bad food, from pover- 
ty. Want still prowls about the cradle, and 
clutches at the baby’s throat, this ugly hyena of 
civilization ; but much of it also from the lack of 
vitality in the mother; yet more of it from the 
bad habits of men, debauched by intemperance of 
various kinds, visiting the iniquity of the father 
upon the children, to the third and fourth genera- 
tions. 


It is rather a puny set of men who grow up in 
our great towns—spindle-legged (“ without visi- 
ble means of support”), ashamed of their bodies 
(not wholly without reason), yet pampering them 
with luxuries. We have left off manly games to 
our hurt; but it was refreshing to see men and 
women rejoice in skates last winter. The mem- 
bers of engine companies are the only men who 
can go faster than a walk; but for the frequent 
fires we fear running would become one of the 
„ lost arts.“ Military trainings are getting out 
of fashion, for war is deservedly hateful : and the 
intemperance which has always been the attend- 
ant, if not of military, at least of militia glory, 
has made the public a little fearful of that com- 
mon sort of manly pastime. Our few soldiers 
have fine uniforms, they march well—on a smooth 
road, a mile at a time—and perform their 
evolutions with the precision of clockwork ; such 
regular uniformity we have never seen in the 
armies of France, Austria, or Prussia, or even 
England. But the city soldiers lack bodily pow- 
er. In the time of Shay’s rebellion, in the win- 
ter of 1786-87, a company of Boston light infant- 
ry had twelve hours’ notice that they must march 
to Springfield. They started at daylight next 
morning; there were about ninety in rank and 
file. We had the story from one them, a young 
carpenter then, an old merchant when he told the 
tale. Each man had his weapons, his blanket, 
and three days’ provisions on his back. By the 
roadside they ate their rough, cold dinner at 
Framingham, twenty-six miles off; they slept at 
Woroester, eighteen miles farther on. The next 
day it stormed; and through snow eight inches 
deep they marched forty-six miles more. They 
stopped their music—only a fife and drum—ten 
miles from their journey’s end; and when at 
eight o’clock in the evening they wheeled into 
Springfield, the solid tread of the men was the 
first tidings the insurgents got that the troops had 
left Boston. If the Tigers” of 1858 were to 
march ninety miles in two days, there would be 
nothing left of them but a bearskin! * * *° 

It appears that 20,734 persons died in Massa- 
chusetts in 1856; that is, about 2 out of 109. It 
is not extravagant to suppose that two persons are 
sick all the time for one that dies; thus 41,468 
persons in Massachusetts are continually sick; 
that is, 1,132,000 persons endure 41,000 years of 
sickness in each twelvemonth. If this evil were 
distributed uniformly over the community, it 
would give a little more than thirteen days’ sick- 
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ness to each man, woman, and child. How many 
are continually ailing with one malady or another! 
What an army of doctors—allopathic, homeo- 
pathic, hydropathic, sudoripathic, mixopathic, 
and pneumatopathic—are waging war on disease ! 
What ammunition and medical weapons, terrible 
to look upon, are stored up in the great arsenals 
of this human warfare, this really creative fight, 
tended by diligent apothecaries! The amount of 
invalidism is frightful to contemplate. 

Look a moment at the consequences of sickness. 
There is a positive pain borne directly by the 
sick, and indirectly by their companions and 
friends. What a monstrous evil that is! It 
changes life from a delight to a torment; the 
natural functions of the body are ill performed, 
and this frame is found to be not only ‘‘ wonder- 
fully“ made, but also ‘‘ fearfully.” In their nor- 
mal state all the senses are inlets of delight ; but 
sickness shuts gladness out from all these five 
doors of the human house, and fills it full of 
“ shrieks, and shapes, and sights unholy.” 

Taken as a whole, the indirect pain of such as 
stand and wait, looking on with eyes of sympathy, 
and folding their unavailing hands, is more than 
the sick man directly encounters himself. What 
a vast amount of suffering from this direct and 
this reflected pain! 

Then there is the pecuniary cost of sickness. 
The man’s power of productive industry has gone 
from him. The mechanic's right hand has lost ite 
cunning now; the faithfal mother would, but can 
not, care for husband or for child; the great, 
nice brain of genius is like the soft encephalon of 
the fool. Let us estimate the cost as light as 
possible. Of the 41,468 perennial sick, suppose 
that 21,468 are persons whose power of productive 
industry is worth nothing to the country, even in 
their health; that they only earn their living ; 
that 10,000 are men who, in health, would earn 
each $300 a year more than it oosts to feed, 
clothe, house, comfort, and amuse them; and 
10,000 more are women who, if well, would earn 
$150 apiece, besides their similar keep; then the 
simple cessation of this industry costs the State 
$4,500,000 a year. If we should double these 
figures, and say $9,000,000, we think we should 
still be within the mark. Suppose that it costs 
but.a dollar a day to nurse, diet, and doctor each 
of these 41,468 invalids—a quite moderate oalou - 
lation—that amounts to 816, 185,820. We may 
safely say that sickness costs the people of Massa- 
chusetts, directly, $20,000,000 a year, in these 
two items alone. In other words, if all the people 
were healthy, except the twenty thousand who 
die, Massachusetts would add $20,000,000 more 
to her annual increase of honest wealth, to her 
means of use and beauty.—Christian Examiner. 

Desutrory Srupy.—A person enamored by 
the charms of universal knowledge, and flying 
from the pursuit of one science to another, is like 
a child gathering shells on the sea-shore. He 
first loads himeelf indiscriminately with as many 
as hecan carry; but when tempted by others of 
a gayer appearance, he throws the former away; 


thus he continues throwing and rejecting till, fa- 
tigued and bewildered in his choice, he throws all 
away, and returns home without a single shell. 
Such is reading and study without some definite 
object. 
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No event to editors seems more im- 
portant than the opening of a new volume 
and entering upon a new year of commu- 
nion with readers. No persons, out of the 
privacy of the family circle, hold such in- 
timate communion, such free yet enduring 
commerce of thought as editors and read- 
ers; and what editors come really so near 
their readers as those of the PRRENOLOOI- 
caL JournaL? The political editor has 
to do with questions which. though import- 
ant, are exterior to our real Jife; and the 
mechanical, the scientifical, the agricul- 
tural, the educational, and the religious 
journals, respectively, act upon one class 
of the faculties ; and though in these facul- 
ties a deep interest may be awakened, yet 
the entire mind and character is reached 
and acted on by the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JourxaL. This covers, in its course of 
discussion, the whole man, physically, so- 
cially, morally, and intellectually. 

We hail our readers, therefore, on this 
joyous occasion as we hail our best friends, 
and most cordially wish them joy in all 
their relations and abundant success in all 
their interests. We desire that the com- 
ing year may not only shower around your 
pathway the plenitude of its fruits, and that 
your basket and your store may be running 
over and bursting out with the rewards of 
efficient and well-directed industry ; but 
more and better than this, we wish you in 
the department of your educational or in- 
tellectual culture, in your moral and relig- 
lous prosperity, and especially in your 
social and domestic life, that efflorescent 
joy which a hearty and loving obedience 
to our Divine Father everywhere and al- 
ways brings. 

That these blessings may redound to our 
readers, the editors of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JousNnaL will labor, in every issue and in 
every article. For twenty-one years the 
JOURNAL bas been sustained by the efforts 
of its readers and friends in the most gen- 
erous and cordial manner, while its editors 
have grown gray in their service.” Since 
this JourNaL was sent forth a pioneer in 
this noble work, an entire generation has 
grown up to become its readers and to 
teach and practice those man-reforming 
Jaws which its pages expound. To thou- 
sands of families has it been an educator, 
and to hundreds of thousands who have 
set forth on life’s surging waves it is a 
a guiding star, a monitor, and friend. 
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These persons work for the wide circu- 
lation of the JourNaL, not only by taking 
it themselves, but by forming clubs among 
their neighbors. Those who with us bave 
grown gray in the cause, are with us still ; 
but young men for war,” is a fact sug- 
ger tive that to the sons of our old friends 
must we look for active, persistent labor in 
this good work. From these we expect 
much. To these we appeal for that effi- 
cient aid, now, at the beginning of the New 
Year, which the JoukNAL needs to insure 
it a year of prosperity and of wide and 
beneficent influence. Reader, q shall we 
have it? 
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SPECIAL NOTICBS. 


THE January NuMBER commenced the 29th 
Volume of the AMERICAN PHRENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL. 


Supscrispers, Postmas ters, and others, are 
respectfully solicited to act as Aer for this JOURNAL. 
A liberal commission will be given. See Club Rates. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL COMMENCE with the 
month in which the order is received. 


Six MONTHS’ SUBSCRIPTIONS will be received at 
the yearly rates. 


TEACHERS, Epiroes, and CLERGYMEN, are in- 
vited to obtain subscribers in the neighborhood where 
they reside. Traveling Agents may obtain Certificates 
on presenting suitable recommendations. 


Cl. uns may be made up of persons receiving 
their Journals at different post-offices. It often occurs that 
old subscribers are desirous of making a present of a vol- 
ume to friends at a distance. 


PRESENT SUBSCRIBERS are our main reliance. 
Those who know the utility of the Journal will work for 
it, and recommend it to their friends and neighbors, that 
they too may participate in the benefits of its teachings. 

HAVING BEEN a member of a club at some 
previous time does not entitle persons to renew their sub- 
scriptions at club rates, except a new club is formed. Our 
terms are: for 10 copies (ordered at once) one year, $5; 
5 copies, 88; single copy, $1. 

Sussceiptions for either of our publications— 
the PHEENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, the WATER-CURE JOURNAL, 
or Lire ILLustraTED—may be ordered at the same time; 
but care should be taken to specify particularly which is 
wanted. 


SeveraL Bank Notes, Postage Stamps, or 
small Gold or Silver Coins, may be Inclosed and sent In a 
letter to the Publishers, without increasing the postage. 

Remirrances.—Checks, Drafts, or Bills of 
New York, Boston, or Philadelphia. properly indorsed, 
may be remitted. 


Postace.—The postage on this JourRNAL to 


any part of the United States is six cents a year. The 


postage is payable in advance at the office of delivery. 


CANADIAN SUBSCRIBERS Will send, in addition 
to the above, six cents with each subscription, to pay 
American postage to the linek. 

How ro Remit.—In sending funds to the Pub- 
lishers, always write in a very plain hand, at the top of 
your letter, the Post-office in full, the County and State. 
When the sum is large, obtain a draft on New York or 
Philadelphia, if possible, and deduct the coat of exchange. 
Bank-bills, current in the subscriber's neighborhood, will 
be taken by us at par; but Eastern bills preferred. 

Ee” Our terms are, PAYMENT IN ADVANCE. 
No Journal sent before or longer than paid for. 

CORRESPONDENTS will please be particular to 
give the name of the Post-Office, County, and State. 
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PHRENOLOGY IN PITTSBURG. 


Ir gives us pleasure to anncurce that we have 
arranged with Mr. R. M. Carco, No. 21 Fifth 
Street, Pitteburg, Pa., to receive / ub; options for 
the PRXENOLOOIC L JOURNAL, aud to act as agent 
for our publications genes ly. 
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PROF. FOWLER IN KENTUCKY. 


On his retum to New Vork, after bis late visit 
to Newfoundland, Nova Scotie, and New Bruns- 
wick, Mr. Fowler was met with invitations from 
some of the leading cit zens of Louisville, Lexing- 
ton, and Fravkfort, to lecture to them on his fa- 
vorite science— Phrenology—during the present 
winter. He has sccepted them. After con- 
cludirg his lectures in Pittsburg and Wheeling, 
he will proceed at or ce to Kentucky. Hi» lectures 
last winter in Montgomery and Mobile, Ala., New 
O:leans and Baton Rouge, La., in Natchez, Vicks- 
burg, and Jackson, Miss, in Memphis and in St. 
Louis. were eminently - uccessful. and highly sat- 
isfac'ory to all. We predict for him an equally 
kind seception in Old Kentucky. 


Hiterary Hotices. 


CONTINENTAL Harmony: A collection of the 
most celebrated Psalm Tunes, Anthems, and favorite 
pieces, designed particularly for “ Old-Folks’ Concerts” 
and the Social Circle. Boston: Oliver, Ditson & Co. 
New York : B. T. Gordon. Philadelphia: Beck & Law- 
ton. Cincinnati: Traux & Baldwin. Price 75 cents. 


This is a work of about 830 pages, in the usual style of 
works of Church Psalmody. here are no two parts 
written on the samo staff, as is the case with most modern 
publications, which fact will be regarded as an important 
one, es ae to the “ old folks,” and to not a few young 
ones. In this cellection we find the old tunes” our par- 
ents and grandparents loved so well, such as Bridgewater, 
Concord, Delight, Exhortation, Freedom, Heavenly Vi- 
sion, Invitation, Judgment Hymn, Lenox, Majesty, New 
Durham, Ocean, Pleyei’s Hymn, Rainbow, Sherburne, 
Tunbridge, Unveil Thy Bosom. Vesper Hymn, Windsor, 
and Yarmouth These dear “old pieces,” rendered sa- 
cred by long use, and hallowed by so many blessed home 
recollections, must be in the highest degree acceptable to 
all whose memory runs back to the musical fireside where 
grandparents took a part and sung the tunes which were 
in vogue in 76. The single pieces we have named alpha- 
betically are worth to us twice the price of the volume, 
and we expect to revive many an ghi association by 
singing them again; and if our little foiks don’t receive 
from them an inheritance that shall keep the old tunes 
fresh for the next half century, then blame us—that is all. 
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To Correspondents. 
W. E.— Ist. Our full written descriptions of 
character we do not print except by special order, and at 
considerable expense. 
2d. We define the kind of occupation one is best fitted to 
follow, if there be any special or leading talent. 
8d. Many persons will not employ a person whose men- 
tal organization has not been examined and favorably 


certified to by a competent phrenologist. Others, of course, 
care nothing for Phrenology or its teachings. 


N J. H.—Would a person be likely to succeed 
in literature as a pee with Causality, Comparison, 
Human Nature, Language, Eventuality, Individuality, 
Form, Size, Weight, Order, Locality, Imitation, Firmness, 
Approbativeneas, Hope, Combativeness, and Amative- 
ness, 6, or some of them perhaps a little larger; and Self- 
Esteem, Ideality, Sublimity, Time, Tune, Mirthfulness, 
Continuity, Constructiveness, and Destructivenc as, only 5; 
with Spirituality 8 to 4, on a scale of 7, united to a great 
taste and inclination for that career ? 


Ans, Yes. 
What department or branch of literature would you ree- 
ommend to be pursued with the above intellect ? 


Ans. Follow the taste or the opening of circumstances. 
Would he succeed in Geology ? 
Ans. Yes. 
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Adbertisements. 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for this Journal, to 
secure ins- rilon, should be sent to the Publishers on or be- 
fore the 10th of the month previous to that in which 
they are to appear. Announcements for the next number 
should be sent in at once. 

TI. Twenty · l ve cents a line each insertion. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPA NY 
RUN TWO DAILY EXPRESSES 
throughout the entire 
WESTERN STATES AND CANADAS. 
MONK TS, JEWELRY, VALUABLES, ETO. 
Forwarded in Iron Safes. 
GOODS, PACKAGES, MERCHANDISE, ETC., 
FORWARDED ON EXPRESS PASSENGER TRAINS, 
én charge of Specta? Messengers who accompany Goode t 
their Destination, 

OUR RATES ARE AS LOW ALWAYS, AND OUR 
TIME UNsURPASSED BY ANY OTHER LINE. 
BUTTER AND PRODUCE 
Brought to New York trom all parts of the country in very 

quick time. anı at very low ra'es for rapid transportation. 
Orders for purchase of Books etc, promptly attended to, 
and parcels forwarded by return Express. 
For rates and turtber information. apply at any of our 
Agvneies. 
OFFICES IN NEW YORK, 61 HUDSON STREET. 
WELLS. BOTTFRFIELD & CO. 
LIVINGSTON, FARGU & CO., rt Proprietors. 
EET Passengers secured by firet-clacs Seamehlpe to and 
from any of the principal cities and towns tn Kng‘and, lre- 
laud, and Scotland, up n application at our offices. 


HAND-BOOR or STANDARD Pno- 
NOGBAPHY. By Andrew J. Graham, Con‘uc'rr of the 
Phonetic Academy, New York, and author of * Brief Long- 
hand,” “A System for the Rapid Expression of Numbers,” 
ets 

This work presents every principle of every style of the 
art, commencing wiih the aoatysia of words, and proceeding 
to the most rapid reporting etyle, in sucn a form and man- 
per, with euch fullness of explanation and completenes of 
illustration, and with such other fealures as to fully adapt the 
work to the ase of schools and to srlf-instraction. 816 duo- 
d*cimo p ges. Price“, bound in mus'in with emroese'' side- 
tide, post-paid, 81 25. With splendid gilt sid -tiile and 
Beas edges, post paid, $1 50. Morocoo, full giit, post- 
pa U 0 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 
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SALERATUSGA| 


Licgnt ANp WHoLEsoME BREAD. 


—Th's is a out ject that should interest the masses. Much 
hes bern raid and writtea of the dangers a is: u from be 
use of common Saleratus, and justly to“, wh-n tie nstare 
of the compounds that are put up and -old f: r Sal- raius is 
consider: d. Tn. proprietor of James Pyle'r Di- ie Bater- 
atus is not only borne cut in the f. et of ite exc- li- uee in 
making wholesnme i end, bi- eu't, cake etc.. from hs own 
koowledg : and experi. ne et ui i : appro: al «fad eoerning 
piblo The. rders that coms p ur:eg in irom all parta of 
ide country sprat vo umes lo its favor, and if certifi ates 
were be seary to Verify onr statement, we o uld nit this 
paper with the tes imonials of the beat procera «nd intelli- 

mt families from the New Engiaod and Middie Statee. 
But we waut every house- per & try it, mark the result, 
and judge accordi giy. Anotter striking p oor lo tts favor 
is found in tbe attempt ef unscrupulous rivals ta deceive the 

ubilo by o-voterf-iting oar labris, en far as they dare. 

nus- keepers will please remember that the only ge uio» 
Dietetic Ssleratus has the ahay p cture on every pac age. 
Tell your grær you went that, and no other. Many of 
th: m vill run it down io order to reili aemething ou wich 
they can make larger profit, bat most all the b. et grocers 
keep the sena:ne. Meno’acturet by 

JAMES PYLE, 818 Washingt n Street, New York. 
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Tue Grover & BAKER SEWING 


MACHINE CO. having ereatly increased thelr facilities for 
manulacturing their CELEBBAIED FamtLy Montes, with 
al tee receat improvement, nsve reduc d toeir prices, and 
offer for ealo A NEW STYLE MACHINE, 


Prion $50. 

It is no longer questloned that these Machines are the best 

in use for family sewing. Thev ` 
HEM, FELL, GATHER, AND &TITCH 
in the most superior manner, and are the only machines Jn 
the market th tare so well and simply made, that they may 
be s nt into fam lies with no other instructions than are cobo- 
taivet lu a circular whi -h accompanies each machine, and 
from which A CHILD OF TEN YEARS 
may readily learn how to use them, ana keep them In order. 
They make upward of 
FIFTEEN HUNDRED 8STITCHES A MINUTE, 

and will do tbe sewing of a family cheaper than a seam- 
stress can do it. eve if he works at the rate of 


ONE CENT AN HOUR. 


Is there a husband, ‘ather, or bro'h:r in the United States 
who will or rt the rudgery of hand-sewing in his family, 
when a Grover & Baker Machine will do it beter, more eX- 
perittiously. and cheaper than can possibly be dove hy hand? 

Offices of Exhibition and 8a. 495 Broadway, New Yorn. 
18 Summer Stier. Boston. 730 Chestnut Street, Poiladel- 

bia 187 Belumore Sire et, #altimore. 58 West Foarh 
treet, Oineinnati. 

Agencies in uli the principa Cities and Towns in the 

United St tes. 
SND FOR A OIBCULAR. A 


GET IT FOR THE CHILDREN: 


Merer's Mustus, Woopwortn’s Ca BM rr, and the School. 
FELL W the Coms lidard Dollar Mas - zune tor boys and 
girls. Janus ry numer commencs a new volume. 

These popular illustrated qu venues are cow all united in 
one, combining the beet writers for children m the tand, 

Perer PARLEY ecrites fur tis Museum., Hiram Hatchet 
writes for ths Museum. Uncle Frank writes for the Mu- 
scum. Robert Merry ‘tritea for the Museum. 

Its pages are embellished with nearly 150 Choice En- 
gravioge daring the year, of 884 pages, making the prettiest 
Christmas and New Year's Present for tbe Litt e Ones 
at Home” imagiuab’e. 

Published monthly at One Dollar a year, in advance. 
Send for it. Iaclwe One Dollar, and andress 

J. N. STEARNS & OO.. Publisbera, 
116 Nassau Street, New York City. 
Ge” God Agents wanted. 


SkLDO's PATENT ANGLESEY LEG 


AND ARTIFICIAL HAND (Patented 1856 and 7.) These 
unrivaled suhst tutes for lost limbs are eupplicd ooly by 
badon SELPHO, 516 Broadway, New Tork. Send for a 
circular. 


IMPORTANT TO INVENTORS.—Part-. 


ENT OFFICE DEPARTMENT. - We transact at this office 
all kinds of business oonnected with procuring Patents. 
either in this country or in any of the E States. 

Having secured the ald of the best Patent Attorneys known 
to the publio, both in Englan · and on the continent of Ea- 
rope, we are able to afford the best of facilities for obtaining 
Patents in foreign onuntries. \ 

The Solicitor who has charge of our Patent Office Depart- 
ment, bas for the past eight yeare been successfully engaged 
in obtaining patents for taventions, and d the later 
| alc of that time bas devoted particular attention to oon- 

onses. 


The business of tbis Office will be strictly confidential 
No charges will be made for examinations of new tnven- 
tions; inventors may consult as as to the novelty and pat- 
entability of their improvements, and receive our report, by 
describing their inventions to us, and Inclosing a p to 
prepay the return letter. 

Communications by letter in reference to Inventions, 
Patents, or Patent Law, promptly attended to. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 


THE HYDRIATIC TREATMENT OF 
SOARLET FEVER, 


in tte diffrent forms; or How to Save, through a systematio 
application of the Water-Cure, many thousands +f liv-s and 
bealths, which now annually perieh. Being the result of 
twenty-one youre’ e~perience, and of the trraimeut ana cure 
of several hundred cases of eruptive fevers. By CHARLES 
Mounpa, M. D., Ph D. Prive. prepaid by mail. 56 conte 
Aadress FOWLER AND WELLS, 
858 Boadway. Now York. 


Sure Pay AND no RISK. —PLEA- 


BART AND Prorrras_e tuPLoyMEaT may be had by enter- 
prising p raone by aadrersit g 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 
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Derano'’s Patent COAL STOVES 


and PORTABLE Hé&aT#KS—the beet in tha world 
T. ure , he oniv Stoves and Heaiers constructie! on true 
acienti*e principles for burning coal. Ii has long been 
known in angeaod and Fran-e that the true mode of burne 
ing enni was to feed it up from usd rnea'h the fire, but no 
one bad inv uta an apbata us fr puuing th's in o practical 
o et at on until about three years enee, woe Mr H. De- 
LAN > pe ſeov d his plan, aner a long series of R uerimenu 
and muco study, aud tur which Leiters Patent have bren 
granted bo:h in this eouotry and in Europe. The coal ia 
fed into the fre from below, passing all the gat and smokes 
through the live coals above, consuming them, and effect- 
ivg a saving of fuel of from Twenty to Forty per cent. The 
apparatus for effecting this is ingenious but simple in its 
construction, not liable to get out ef order, and easily man- 
aged, They conenme their coal without forming clinker. 
No poking of the fire to send ash+s over carpets and furni- 
tures no escaping of offensive nnd p -ieonons gases into the 
roam; no fire-brick to abe -rb the hea', reqairing no siſung 
of ashes to eave unbarnt coal; they thro~ ont a very large 
amount of heat, and radiate it to the flo r, where it 18 must 
needed. In ehort, thes are the best s oves ever offered to 
the public, for warming large halls, stores. Mices, and 
dwellings. This appira'us is admirably anap'ed t Loco- 
motives, S'eamb ‘ala, S:ationary Enginee, Iron Rolling and 
Paddling Mine, Glass Manutactori: s, ete. 
The tra · e prne on liberal terms. 
M. . FRISBIK. S le Agent. 218 Pearl St, N. Y. 


A. 

THE BEST CoaL-AsH SIFTER IS 
the one manutactared and sid hy Barilett & Leaelie, No 
880 Broadway. Tne work ts done rapidly and well, and the 
arravg-ment of the machine ie such that no dust escapes. 
The raving of coal in a singlo wesson will be more thea 
enough to pay fra auter. For circular, with fall expla- 
nation, address 

BARTLETT & LESLIE, 380 Broadway. 


Beyond all queetinn, the mach ine.— Lifa Nlustruted. 
WHEELER & WILSON'S 


SEWING MACHINE. 
New and valuable improvement 
OFFICE 88 BROADWAY. NEW YORY. 
New Style. Price, $50. Send for a Circular. 


HOSIERY 


AND 


Men’s FURNISHING Goops. 
UNION ADAMS, 
687 Broavwar (fonr Doors below Bleecker Street), 


Respe: tfully invites your attention to an extensive and su- 
ptriur variety of the above goous, many styles of which caa 
not be found els where. 

Importiog snd manofacturing largely, he is enabled to 
offur superior iodauoe nents to every class of buyers 

The price of every article ts marked in plain figures, and 
all goods cold, net giving eati-fection, may be returned, and 
the money wiil be retuuded cheerfully 


MxrLopEONS witH DIVIDED SWELL. 
NINE DIFFERENT VARIETIES, 


The best-ta ed Reed Iusuuments in the World. Price 
from $45 to $200. 

THE CELEBRATED ORGAN MELODEON, | 
with 2 banks of Keys 5 sets of Reede, 8 S. obs, and Pedal 
Bass Price $350. Ii usteated Price Circulars sent hy mail: 

Orders prompily filled, and each Melodeon warranted 
perfect. Addr os 

GEO. A. PRINCE & CO, Buffa'o, N T. 

Gro. A. URINCE & CO.. 110 Lake Street, Chicago, Ill. 

GRO. A. PEINOEK a UU., 87 Funon Street., N. Y. City. 


First PRIZE GOLD AND SILVER 


MEDAL MELODT ONS AND HARMONIUMS—Ten oif- 
farent Styles. from 869 to 840% Rommel. d to be 
superior to oll others by TH. LRG. W. Mason. Da. LOWELL 
Mason, ete. Awarded the Firs; Prise at every Fuir ut 
which exhibited, 

Taz CELKBRATED Organ Harmanus, patented and 
matte oly by the subscribers, with eight eps, five sets of 
reeds, two backs of keys, swell peual, and lad pendent 
pedal bass. coptaloing two mii octaves of pedals. Price of 
Organ Harmonium, 6850 to 8400. 

H sermoniume, with six et»ps, three sets of reeds and one 
bank of ke 6 in biack walnut oase, price 6900. 

Organ Meindeons, with twos ts of reeds, three stops and 
two banks of k: ys, lu rose vd case, price $200. 

Melo teons, wi h one and two ats of re d-, $60 ta $150. 

Elegant tiuetrat d pamphlets (82 non. 33 ent by mall. 

addresa MassON & HAMLIN. Bowon. Masa 

New York Warerooms, CHICKERING & SONS, 

694 Broadway. 
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New Works on PHONOGRAPHY. 
—Sent by return mai: to any P. At- Mn , at prices an ́ ·d 
Hon. Tuomas H. Benton said, when presented with a verbatim re 
port of one of his masterly epeeches taken by a little bay, Hed Pno- 
noanarnv been known forty years aco, it would have SAVED MB 
TWENTY YEARS OF HARD LABOR.” 


HAND-BOOK OF STANDARD OR AMERICAN PHO- 
NOGRAPHY. By Andrew J. Grabam. Muslin, $1 25. 

AMERICAN MANUAL OF PHONOGRAPHY, being a 
Complete Guide to the Acquistion of Piman Phonetic 
Shurt- hand. In musho, 50 cents. 

THE MANUAL OF PHONOGBAPHY, by Pitman. A 
new aud comprehensive «xpesiion of Phonograpby, with 
onp one tliuetrations and +xerciere, Prepaid 6A cents, 

THE REPORTER’S COMPANION, by Pitman and Proe 
er, A cowpl-te guide w the art ot Verbatim Reporting. 
In mus in 81. 

THE PHONOGRAPHIO TEACHER, by Pitman. On the 
beat meth: «1 of imparting Po nugraphy, containing a full 
our of lessons, with prao ical hints on Lecturing, ete. 
Engraved m the onrreaponding et: le. $1. 

THE HISTORY OF 8SHORT-GAND. from the system of 
Cicern dawn to the invention of Phonography. Edited 
and engraved on atone hy Pitman. 75 cents 

THE PITONOGRAPHIO REaDER, oy Pitman. A pro 
gressive sere of reading exerc ses. A useful work for 
every Phonographic student 25 cents. 

THK BECOND PHONOGRAPHIO READER. 25 cents. 

PHONOARAPHIO COPY-BUOK. of ruled paper, for the 
use of Phonographic studenta, 12 cn 

THE PHONOGRAPHIC TEACHER; being an Inductive 
Expeattion of P. onography, inteudet an s shoni book, 
and 10 aff sri complete and thorough inetruction to those 
who bu ve not the assi-tanoe of an oral acher. By Web- 
ster. Price, prepaid by mail, 45 cents. 

TOE REPORTER'S MANUAL. A complete exposition 
of the Reperting Vile of Phorography. Wich illas- 
trative exerrises, .y Graham. 50 cenia, 

NEW MANNERF OOK, printed in Paon graphy. Con- 
taining valuabieexiracta, G, pd by Pitman. 75 cents. 

PHONETIO PRIMER, each letter illustrated with a picture 
euggrstive of its Hund. 25 cents 

TRANSITION READER, or a course of Inductive Ro- 
maule Resding Leerons. For the use of Poonetic Readers 
in learning to read Romanically. 25 cents. 


When single cnpi-s of these works are wanted, the amount, 
in p. tage stamps, smal) change, or hank notes, may ne in- 
closed in a leiter and sont to the Publishers, who will for- 
ward the books prepaid by return of the FIRST MA. 

All letters eboold be post-paid, and addressed as 
follows : FOWLER AND WELLS, 

808 Broadway, New York. 


W ATER-CURE LIBRARY, 


Embracing all the most popular works on the subject, in- 
cluding, 
INTRODUCTION TO THE WATER-CURE, 
HYD«KOPATHY; „EK. THE WAITIER-CU RE. 
EXPKRIKNCE IN THE WATER-CURE 
THE CHOLERA AND BOWEL DISEASES, 
WATER AND VEGETABLE DIET. 
THE PARENT’s GUIDE. 
TOB:CcCC—ITS NATUKE AND EFFEOTS. 
CURIOSITIT G OT THE O MMUN WATER 
WATER-CURE MANUAL ` 
WaTrR CURE IN KVERY DISEASE. 
WAT. k-CU nt IN PREGNANOY. 
HYDR 'PATHY FOR THE PE PLE. 
EBKORS IN THK WATEKEK - UKE. 
WATER-CORE IN OUNSUMPTION. 
In seven nice I3mo volumes, contaiuing uear 8,000 pages. 
Prire $7, bv express, Address 
FOWLEB AND WELLS, 398 Broadway, New York. 


LITE ILLUSTRATED IS AN ELEGANT 
quarto ot right braut.ful pages—a trifle larger than the Jus- 
trated London Nex s—a pt rie et model of excellence In s'ze, 
sh pe, and sentiment, on1 is, altogether, «ne of the moet 
souod and sensible of live papers. Men like it, women lke 
it, boys like ft, girls like it, the old folks like it, young folks 
like it, the children like t. and the rest of th- folks can't keep 
house v ih LIFE ILLUSTRATED. Only $2 a year, 
$1 for half a year, and on trial 8 months for 25 cen’s. 

Addrers 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 


Lus IL uA rap is marked by trate and beauty, and we 
have uo doubt li wil be the beat purer of the ktod pu Wished 
fa New Yra —Or'er Stone, Columbus, G We can 
onmiarnd it to the patronage ot our iri : nd. It is Glled with 
excellent reading, well arr nged, with everything under sn 
appropri te head.— Auburn (Al...) Ge,. 


THE Poystotogy OF MARRIAGE. 


By Dr. Alot P epsid by mail. 88 cents. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Br. aawsy, New Tork. 


HOME IMPROVEMENT. 
How to WRITE; 


A New Pocxrr MANUAL or COMPOSITION AND LETTER 
Warri. Just the thing for everybody who has occasion 
to write— 


Business LETTERS, Love LETTERS, 
FAMILY LETTERS, Norm anp CAR 8, AXD 
FRIENDLY LETTERS, NEWSPAPER ARTICLES ; 


or any thing else. No young man or young woman in the 
conntry can afford to be without this popular and indis- 
pensable little manual. Price 80 cents; muslin, 50 cents. 


How T0 Tark; 


A Naw Pocesr MANUAL or CONVERSATION AND DEBATE. 
Exceedingly useful to every one who weuld talk— 


CORRECTLY, In THE Sxop, 

CLEARLY, Ix tHe Drawinea-Roon, 
FLUENTLY, Ix Desatine SOCIETY, 
FORCIBLY, In THE LEGISLATURE, 
ELOQUENTLY, AND Ar Pus1iio MzEtInes, 
EFreorrve cy ; Ox ALL Occasions. 


Probably no work in the English language contains so 
much useful matter on this subject, in so small a space; 
and it is not a grammar, but an interesting book to read. 
Price 80 cents; in muslin, 50 cents. 


How ro BEHAVE; 


A New Pocker MANUAL or REPUBLICAN ETIQUETTE AND 
Gum To Conrzzct Personat Hasits. If you desire to 
know what Good Manners require— 


Ar Home, As a GUEST, 

ON THE STREET, In CONVERSATION, 

At a PARTY, Ar PLACES or AMUSEMENT, 
Ar CRuncn, In TRAVELING, 

At TABLE, In THE Company or LADIES, 
As 4 Host, In CourtTsHir— 


This is the book you want The New York Zvening 
Mirror pronounces this the most complete thing of the 
kind we have ever seen.” It is already accepted as a 
standard work on the subject of manners. Price 80 cents; 
in muslin, 50 cents. 


How to Do Business ; 


A New Pooxer Manvat of Practical Affairs, and Guide to 
Success in the various Pursuits of Life. Indispensable— 
In THE Counrixne-Room, For THE CLERK, 
In Tue STORE, For THE APPRENTICE, 
In THe Snor, For Tur Farmez-Boy, 
In THE Marker, For Tox Boox-AGsnt, 
On THE Fana, For ALL Business MEN, 
EVERYWHERE, For EvEgrBopr. 


It teaches how to choose a pursuit, how to educate one's 
self for it, and how to follow it with certain success. It is 
eminently practical, and adapted to the wants of all classes. 
Price, 80 cents; muslin, 50 cents. 

FowLer anp WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


EMPLOYMENT. —Y ovuna MEN, IN 


every neighborhood, may have healthful, pleasant, and 
profitable employment, by engaging in the sal: of onr New" 
and Valuable Booka, and canvussing for our POPULAB 
FAMILY JOURNALS. For terms and particulars, ad- 
dress, post-paid, 

FUWLEK AND WEL'S., 808 Broadway. New York. 


Lire ILLUSTRATED IS A: FIRST- 
Class Pictorial Weekly Journal, devoted to Entertainment, 
Im@prov-ment, and Progress, designed to encourage a spirit 
of Hope, Manliness Self-Reliance, and Activity; to illustra e 
life in all iu phases. A high-toned Pictorial Weekly Paper, 
which ought to be read by every Family. Published at $3 
a year, 81 for half a year, and to Clube of Four, three months 
for One Dollar. Try it. Address, 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 


The Panama Star eays: “ Lire ILLUSTRATED js one ot the 
beet papers cabiished in the Un tod “thtes, We know of 
no more instructive and interes'ing publication fur family 
reading. Young and old, parents sad children, high and 
low, rich and pour, will And some bing to suit them in iu 
columns.” 


—— ee Se A l. E A a 
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Your CHARACTER FROM YOUR 


PORTRAIT.—It is not sbeniutely necessary for persons 
who live at a drtanre to visit our establishment to have a 
phren l gical descriptten of character given. From u like- 
ness properly taken we do it eatefactoriiy. We are now re- 
Ociviog them for this purpose, unt only from every section 
of the United States, but from Canada and portions of Eu- 
rop» For full particulars, proper modes of taking like- 
nesses to ba sent, etc., eend for The Mirror of the Mind. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 


à Tae PHRENOLOGIOAL Bost, 


designed especialty for Learners; showlrg the 
\ exact location of all we Organs of the Brain, 
lu:l» developed, which will enable every one 
to study the 8 i now without an instructor. It 
may be packed and sen“ wih saf-ty by ex- 
press, or as ſreigbi (not dy mail), n any part 
of th- world. Price, includlog vox for pack - 
ing, only $1 35. 

FOWLER AND WELLS. 


“ This is one of the most lugenlous taventions of the age. 
A cast made of piaster of Paris, the siz- of the human bead, 
on which the exact locuion of each of the Phreno.ogical 
Organs fe represented, fully developed, with all the divietons 
and classiGoations, Those who can ont obtain the services 
of a praſresor may learn. in a viy shor: time, from this 
model had, the while ecience of 1 % far as the 
Joeattons of the Organs are concerned. V. F. Daily Sun. 


Men, WOMEN, AND CHILDREN, 
who read LIFE ILLUUSCRATED, pr naunce it the bes 
FamiLy Pars now puritebed. 82 a year; 81 for half a 
year; and, “just to try it,” only 25 o-nte fur three montha. 
Ivolose the amount, and dir: ct to FOWLER AND WELLS, 
New York. 


The Bu vannab Demo-rat enys: “ Wo regard it as one of 
the very best weekly papers lu the wi rid.“ Th- Alabama 
Beo sron eay: : Uf there le one newspaper witnin our kuowl- 
cdge which we can safely recommen ' t» the general reader, 
it te Lire Inuorvrratep. Ii hes serv: d up week'y an amount 
of rea lug mauer which you eehiom get tor the price, which 
is nefther too Heht nur ton serinus, bat is »t ones logical. liter- 
ary, aud | f--like; pargent, ; ra-tical, and progressive; on- 
liventi: g, eloquent, and ennohtine. In short, it seems to be 
the object of Lira 'LLu-tratep to spr. ad sunebine, happi- 
ness, aud aseful formation everywhere, Try it. 


SYRINGES. 
A LARGE AS8ORTMENT CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 


Tae following comprise the best 
variety that has ever been manu- 
fartnred: 
| Patent Exvaestio Syemee No 1. 
Tonis Syringe bas no rival in neat- 
f < nea, e M-tency, and portability. It 
< a furnished with the patent elastic 
valves, fille through atmospheric 
ee pressure, and is an admirable male 
aud femaiy self-syringe, Adapted 
also to children. The price of this 
instrament is $2 50; or, sent by mail, 
post-paid, for $8. ; 

Patent Exvastio Sraines No. 2.— 
This Syringe differs from the one just 
described in baving an extended 
flexible tube, represen ed at A, by 
which fuid may be drawn from a 
pitcher or any other deep vessel. Price $2 60° or 88 post- 
paid. 


Exasrio Extension Syman — The 
arrangement of this Syringe will be 
readily and. rstood by attention to the 
faccompanying figure. It is furntshed 
with metaliic valves. Price 81 50; 
or $2 post-paid. Address, 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


“ TWENTY-FIVE CENTS” PAYS FOR 
thet great and good Illustrated Family Paper, LIFE ILLUS- 
TRATED—the best of all the Weeklies, three months “on 
trial” for 25 cents. Send st once to FOWLER AND 
WELLS, 803 Broadway, New York. 


Lun I[Lvosreatsen.— We have pr-viovaly ea'led at ention 
to this excellent publication; it is worth far more to any 
famity than any other literary paper. Iustead of diminish- 
Ing, it increases in interest w th every issue, and we most 
ohe fully recommend it to the public as one of the best 
fam ly nee spapers in the country —Svuthern Teacher. 
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Our Illustrates Family Journals. 


FowlER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York, publish the following Popular and Scientific Journals, 
which afford an excellent opportunity for bringing before the public all subjects of general interest. 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL: 


A REPOSITORY oF SCIENCE, LITERATURE, AND GENERAL INTELLIGENOK; devoted 
to Phrenology, Education, Psychology, Mechanism, Architecture, and to all those Progressive Measures which 
are calculated to Reform, Elevate, and Improve Mankind. Illustrated with numerous Portraits and other Engrav- 


in gs. 

THe PHRENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL continues to advance 
with the science whioh it teaches and illustrates. Its 
teachings and theories are founded in the unchangeable 
laws of nature.—Standard, Keeaville, N. Y. 

Tue PHRENOLOGIOAL AND WATER-CURE JOURNALS and 
Li ILLUSTRATED are not equaled, to our knowledge, by 
any similar works extant—always abounding in valuable 
information on the various topics of which they severally 
treat.— Message Bird. 


Published Monthly, at One Dollar a Year. 


These invaluable Journals, together with the Lrrs ILLUS- 
TRATED, are justly prized for the vast amount of practical 
information they contain relative to the laws of human 
life, whether as applied to the physical or spiritual nature 
ofman. The publishers are doing a large service to man- 
kind, and their labors are daily gaining ground in the ap- 
preciation of the public.— Messenger, Hyan: ia, Mass, 

Among our many exchanges there are none which we 
peruse with greater pleasure than the three publications 


Ten Copies for Five Dollars. 


of Messrs. FowLER AND W ELIS, viz.: Lire ILLUSTRATED 
PHRENOLOGICAL and WATER-CURE JOURNALS.— Journal 
Middleéown, Ohio. 


The Journals of the Messrs. FowLER anD WELLS are 
excellent moralizers, and will afford much information to 
be obtained scarcely anywhere else. Louisiana Bayz ti d. 

Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 

808 Broadway, New York. 


THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL: 


DEvoTED TO HYDROPATHY, Irs PHILOSOPHY AND PRACTICE; to Physiology and Anat- 
omy, with Illustrative Engravings; to Dietetics, Exercise, Clothing, Occupations, and those Laws which govern 


Life and Health. Published Monthly, at One Dollar a Year. 


so “fashionable.” The fruit of their labor is already ob- 
servable In more than one community. 


We are in receipt of the Watrz-Curzg and PnarxOLOo- 
ICAL Jounnais. No school teacher, student, or head of a 


When the cause 


family ought to be without the latter, and every family of popular education, both mental and physical, shall 


ought to take the ſormer.— American, Somerset, Ky. 


everywhere summon to its aid such persevering and able 


Tam WATER-CURB AND PHRENoLoGIOAL JouRNALs are advocates, humanity will speedily attain toa higher state 
on our table. These zealous and efficient co-laborers in Jof existence than that in which it is now immured.— Vin- 


the work of reforming and properly educating mankind, ton (Totu) Eagle. 


are still dealing sturdy blows at the “sin and folly” of 5 


This excellent monthly Journal is too little appreciated 


thwarting the designs of nature in the thousand-and-one > for tho benefit of this part of the West. It is one of the 


barbarous ways which modern civilization has rendered 


very best educators for families. It points out a rational 


Ten Copies for Five Dollars. 


and morally right course for the young to pursue, and 
teaches the heads of families the true method of education 
moral and scientific.—N. F. Times. 

If the masses could be induced to read such journals as 
this, and others of like sound and instructive character, to 
the exclusion of miserable, dwarfing, and sickening trash, 
the true lover of his race might yet have much to hope.— 
Dunes Record. 


Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


LIFE ILLUSTRATED: A FIRST-CLASS 
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CHARLES ALFRED SEDGWICK. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


—— 2 — 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

(Master Sedgwick was brought to our office by his 
friends for a written examination, which was given 
through our reporter as follows. When we were informed 
who he was we requested his portrait and biography for 
publication.—Eps. Prren. Jour.) 

T1118 lad has a head measuring 21 inches, which 
is large for one of his size. He needs an abun- 
dance of sleep, in order to allow his brain to rest 
and his body to recuperate. He also needs exer- 
cise, in order to give growth and strength to his 
body, and to keep him in a vigorous physical 
condition. 

He has a very active nervous system, and a 
strong tendency to work off his vital power 
through the brain. Hence anything in the way 
of mind, character, scholarship he will accom- 
plish with remarkable ease and readiness. We 
seldom find so well balanced a forehead or intel- 
lectual region. He grasps knowledge from hear- 
ing aud seeing very quickly. He has large rea- 
soning organs, which enable him to understand 
very clearly what he learns. Hence his mind is 
ripe, clear, and vigorous for a lad of his years. 

He has great natural ingenuity; he could ex- 
cel in almost any difficult manaal effort. He can 


CHARLES ALFRED SEDGWIOKE. 


unravel complications, and comprehend whatever 
is complex, as complicated machinery, and would 
show more than ordinary taste and talent for art, 
and mechanism requiring skill. 

He has very large Ideality, which renders him 
very fond of the beautiful, and gives him a vivid 
imagination, and power to enjoy or produce that 
which appertains to the domain of taste. His 
Language is unusually large, and his memory of 
words, amd his power to converse fluently, re- 
markable. He would excel as a linguist. He has 
an excellent memory of forms, distances, propor- 
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tions, places, and events. His musical talent i 
indicated bydarge Time, Order, Calculation, an 
Tune. We rarely find so large a development 0 
the organs which give sense of harmony, melody 
and musical composition; and he would, if prop 
erly educated, excel as a composer. He has al 
that literary taste, and also that power of combi 
nation that large Constructiveness gives, whic 
would qualify him for the most comprehensiv 
and complicated efforts in that direction. 

He has a great amount of character as well a 
talent. He has umconquerable Firmness, an 
when he starts to accomplish anything, he feel 
that he must overcome all obstacles and triumph 
He has the power of fixing and continuing th 
mind in a given direction ; is not easily diverted 
has a patient, plodding, continuous disposition, a 
well as sharp perception to open the way; heno 
his Firmness is greatly aided by a disposition t 
be patient, constant, and active. He has a grea 
amount of self-reliance; is very independent ii 
his feelings, and is balanced on his owa center o 
gravity. He seldom looks to others for help, ba 
trusts to what he can do himself. Henoe he got 
the advantage of all the power he possesses, hav 
ing so much self-possession and self-commam 
that he does not undervalue his own abilitie 
and doubt his capacity to accomplish. In addi 
tion to this, he has great ambition and desir 
to excel, and to gsin the good-will of others 
We have rarely seen a child of his age with s 
much natural self-reliance. He does not bear th 
marks of being impudent, still he has no lack a 
Firmness, Combativeness, and Self-Esteem. 

He is comparatively cautious, watchful, an 
guarded, but this never deprives him of confi 
dence in his own ability, er in the final success o 
what he does and wishes to do. He is very ex 
ecutive and forcible when he becomes intereste 
in an object; his whole life seems to be swal 
lowed up in it; and he can evince more postive 
ness, joined with self-poesession, than most well 
balanced men with large experience and superio: 
talent. 

He is natarally upright ; loves the truth; i 
just ; generally respectful ; and naturally dis 
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posed to be kind. His temper is high when 
aroused ; and he will be able, when fully devel- 
oped, to control the minds of men much better 
than persons generally. He has naturally a 
governing power; he understands the motives 
and dispositions of strangers, and will generally 
be able to adapt himself to society, and to read 
character, so that he will avoid being deceived, 
and at the same time be able to exert a favor- 
able influence upon all with whom he comes in 
contact. 

He is strong in his affections, but somewhat in- 
clined to be special rather than general in his 


attachments. He values property, and will evinos 


a desire . to / get rich. He has business talent, 
which is not ordinarily found in persons so fond 
of art, and with so mach literary taste as he pos- 
sesses. He is naturally neat and particular. He 
acquires knowledge very rapidly, and is very well 
balanced in his judgment in respect to the knowl- 
edge which he acquires. He has a keen sense of 
the witty, and if he were thrown into society 
where it was called into action, he would become 
brilliant as a conversationalist. He has remark- 
able powers of description, and with his reten- 
tiveness of memory and clearness of judgment, 
‘joined to large language, he can hardly fail to 
distinguish himself as a conversationalist, and in 
any department of social life. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Masrer CHARLES ALlraED Sevewick, the 
remarkable boy - performer on the novel and extra- 
ordinary instrument, the ouncertina, was born in 
London in 1850, and for the last four years has 
reshied with bis father in New York and Brook - 
lya, during which time he has frequently given 
musical entertainments, accompanied by his fa- 
ther, who is also a master of the concertina, and 
a fine masical composer, which have received the 
highest commendation of musioal critics and jour- 
nals. 

Mrs. Sedgwick, the mother of Charles, yielded 
up her life im giving him birth, and her only son 
inherited her high-wrought temperament, and 
many artistic and intellectual graces, together 
with the decided musical talente of his father. 

The paternal grandmother of little Charles, 
Mre. Margaret Sedgwick, was of a literary turn 
of mind, and an occasional contributor to the old 
Londen Magazine, and other serials, published 
twenty-five years ago, and was for many years an 
intimate friend of John Hamilton Reynolds and 
Thomas Heed. The maiden name of our subject’s 
mother was Newton, and her father’s family trace 
their descent in a direct line from Sir Isaac Now- 
ton. His paternal grandfather, Mr. John Sedg- 
wick, was inclined to philosophical and scientific 
pursuits. He expended a great portion of his in- 
come in chemical, electrical, and other experi- 
ments and apparatus. He was the friend and 
patron of Charles Wheatstone (now Professor of 
Natural Philosophy at Queen’s College, London, 
and one of the inventors of Electric Telegraphy), 
in his days; and at his death Mr. Wheat- 
stone bonght his electrical machine, eto., from his 
widow, the grandmother of Charles, for $500. 
Previews to his death, he and Mr. Wheatstone 
were closeted together, evening after evening, for 
a considerable period of time, in the laboratory of 
Mr. & ; end it is more than probable that some 


of the knowledge that Prof. Wheatstone has im- 
parted to the world in later years emanated origi- 
nally from the grandfather of our subject, Mr. 
John Sedgwick. Thus, it will be seen that our 
musical prodigy owes his origin to a paternity 
quite likely to entail upon him many of the ele- 
ments of intellectual and artistic greatness. 
Charles has received his musical instruction 
chiefly from his father, Mr. Alfred Sedgwick ; 
and, in addition to his wonderful mastery of the 
concertina, has made considerable proficiengy on 


the violin and inge It i ja 
ap cin 
chi ing 


to see this tiny, yet dignified, refined, and gentle- 
manly boy, as he gives lessons to bearded men 
and eminent musicians on his concertina, as be ig 


_ entirely competent to do, and often does. His 


last public appearance was at a private benefit 
reading, given by Little Ella,” at Mr. Curtis’ 
music-rooms, on Broadway, some weeks since ; on 
which occasion he repeatedly called down the 
house by his masterly performance. 


The conoertina is the invention of Prof. Wheat- 
stone; and, owing to the happy arrangement of 
the fingering, which places all the keys imme- 
diately, yet not inoonveniently, under the hands, 
and also from the tones being already formed, 
thereby doing away with the drudgery of acquir- 
ing an embouchure, or learning to stop in tune, 
the student may almost at once acquire a com- 
mand of the scales, and with a very moderate 
degree of practice will speedily arrive at such a 
degree of proficiency as will enable him to play 
with ease to himself and amusement to others. 

This instrument is but little known in America. 
In fact, many persons form the idea that con- 
certina” is only another word for * accordeon,” 
than which notbing can be more erroneous; for 
although the tones are produced on the same 
principle, viz , the pressure of air on metallic 
springs, it differs from that and other instruments 
of the same family in most other points. One of 
the most essential being the production of the 
same sound from each key, whether the bellows 
be opened or close. The concertina is, in faot, a 
perfect instrument, capable of being made to pro- 
duce and modulate any known combination of 
harmony within its compass, and possessing an 
equal brilliancy and rapidity of exeoution with 
the violin or flate, while the most difficult music 
written for these instruments may be performed 
on it. That its power for expression is equal to 
most other instruments, and superior to many, 
will be readily understood, when we reflect that, 
after the voice, the hand ranks highest as a means 
of expressing the sentiments of the mind; and as 
the bellows is so flexible, that the slightest pres- 
sure is immediately communicated to the note, a 
perfurmer has the power of graduating the tone 
from a perfect whisper to the loudest sound of 
which the instrument is capable. The bellows of 
the concertina may, in some measure, be com- 
pared to the bow of a violin, as not only the 
quality of tone, but the reading and style of exe- 
oution, is most essentially dependent on its care- 
fal and jadicions use. As compared with other 
instruments, it is very easy of acquirement. Ia 
speaking of the violin, undoubtedly the finest 
of all mechanical contrivances for the production 
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of musical sound, Dr. Johnaon has remarked, 
“ that there is nothing in which the power of art 
is shown as much as in playing on the fiddle. In 
all other things,” continued he, we can do some- 
thing at fist., Any man will forge a bar of iron, 
if you give him a hammer., Net so-well as a 
smith, perhaps, bat tolerably He will saw a 
piece of wood, and make 8 box, though a -clamsy 
one; but, give him a fiddle and fiddlestick, and 
he can do nothing.” Next to the violin, the 
piano-forte is most generally in use, owing to ite 
immense range of notes and the power of its har- 

les enabling the performer to assimilate the 
effects of the orchestra upon it; but here, as in 
most other branches of art at the present day, a 
moderate player will generally pass unnoticed. 
The difficulties to be overcome before he can com- 
pete with the generality of modern pianists is a 
trial even to the most couregeous. A great por- 
tion of the fashionable performances on the piano, 
now-a-days, oousists of a series of notes striking 
upon the ear in quick succeesion, and pleasing 
chiefly from their mere rapidity. To use the 
words of a modern author on this subject, the 
hand, and not the head, is the fortune of your 
modern pianist; and true musical feeling eften 
ranks second to long fingers. Other instruments 
present similar difficulties, only to be overcome 
by labor and continuous study. There is no royal 
road to music; and however rich a man may be, 
his dollars can not purohaee a practical knowledge 
off sweet sounds” off-hand. 


— 


„* MARRTING COUSINS. 


— 2 Ga 


Turs question has been discussed by phys- 
iologiste and observed by the common people, uatil 
a general conclusion seems to prevail that the 
marriage of cousins, or mere blood relations, is 
unfavorable to the health or mental soundness of 
the progeny. We know this fact, the union of 
blood relations, obtains in relation to the lower 
animals; and “ crossing the breed“ is studied and 
understood to be successful and profitable by the 
most ignorant boors. 

This law holds good in the vegetable as well as 
in the animal world. Corn planted many years 
on the same seil will dwindle and almost rua out, 
but change the seed with a neighbor occasionally, 
and it is maintained in quality, and often much 
improved. Soil and climate modify mankind and 
animals in quality and appearance, and doubt- 
less, to a great extent, change the constitutional 
peculiarities of persons. The Englishman of the 
third generation in India, in Jamaica, and in 
Canada would be so changed that the relatives in 
England would see but little resemblance, though 
all came from the same pair. The mere fact, 
however, of persons being cousins, does not prove 
that they are in constitution very similar, though 
they are much more likely to be similar, or to be 
nearly alike in consanguinity than persons who 
bear no near relationship. It sometimes hap- 
pens that cousins are much more nearly of 
one stock or alike than some who are own 
brothers. Suppose two daughters resemble their 
father very strongly ; they marry men very un- 
like themselves, and each bas a child strongly 
resembling herself. These cousins marrying, 
would bring together that likeness of consan- 
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guinity which would be disastrous to their prog- 
eny. Now suppose these mothers to have each 
another child, one resembling the mother, the 
other the father, which father was very dissim- 
ilar to the mother, such cousins would have 
qualities very different: one, for example, would 
be bony, with dark complexion, tall figure, black 
hair and eyes, and with a grum voice and an or- 
ganization indicating a high degree ot the motive 
temperameat—while the other would be of fair 
complexion, blue eyes, delicate features, soft, 
fine, light hair, and a whole outline of constitu- 
tion indicating a predominance of the mental 
temperament. Now these pairs, coming from the 
same parents, and being cousins, are very un- 
like, but acoording to the doctrine of consanguin- 
ity under consideration, it would be far less 
disastrous for those who are unlike to marry 
than for those who bear this strong resemblance. 
These remarks are suggested by the following 
letter : l 

Eps. Puren. JourwAL—Much has been said of 
late of the intermarrying of cousins, a notice 
about whigh I saw in your PHRENOI.OGICAL 
JourNAL for September last, but it did not ex- 

lain some things which I wish to ask you, viz. : 
upposing my cousin to be born and raised in 
England, and perhaps has never been outside of 
England, and I to be born in this country. My 
arents having lived here upward of ten years 

fore my birth, and up to the past year I have 
been in delicate health, bat am now very well and 
hearty, while my cousin is aud always has been 
hearty and well, I wish to ask you if there is not 
enough difference in blood for us to get married, 
as though we were in no way connected’? Please 
answer through your Journal, and oblige 

A SUBSCRIBER. 

The fact of climate, doubtless, has much to do 
with modifying temperament and constitution. 
We know that the English being ruddy, muscu · 
lar, and hearty, become sharp-featured, nervous, 
wide-awake, and spirited by being transplanted 
to the hotter and drier climate of the United 
States; and this would have a tendency to mod- 
ify the constitution of the writer of the letter. 
His parents, being in this country ten years, 
would become acclimated, sharpened, and some- 
what changed, and the son being a native of this 
country would etill be farther removed from the 
influences of the British climate, and render a 
marriage between him and his English cousin less 
objectionable than if they had been reared in the 
same neighborhood, affected by the same climate, 
food, habits, and moral associations. Still, not- 
withetanding this change of climate, if the two 
parents of the parties in question, who are blood 
relations, and from whom the cousinehip comes, 
are similar to each other, and strongly resemble 
one common parent, these two cousins are doubt- 
less too near alike, and ought not to marry. If 
this be not the case, of which they must be the 
judges, the objections to their marriage on the 
ground of consanguinity are whittled down toa 
small point, and we think are by no means formi- 
dable. 

It should not be forgotten, however, that a per- 
son with black hair and black eyes may carry 
enough of hib fair-haired and blue-eyed mother in 
his veins to transmit toa daughter all the peou- 
liarities of his mother, whose voice, walk, dispo- 
sition, and looks may be almost perfectly repro- 
duced in this grandchild. In a similar way dif- 


ferent marks, such as white locks of hair, and 
other marks and deformities, sometimes appear to 
slumber for two or three generations, and reap- 
pear, and are thus carried on in the line of a fam- 
ily for centuries; so that, after all, this marrying 
of co isins is rather risky business. But cousins, 
and nominally blood relations, are not the only 
marrisgeable persons who should not intermarry. 
Many men and women of similar temperament, 
and that temperament not a well-balanced one, 
should not intermarry. The crossing and mixing 
of dissimilar temperaments, and the intermar- 
riage of different nations, if those nations are 
about equal, mutually improves the health, en- 
ergy, intelligence, and progress f the race. 


— 


CONTINUITY AND VARIETY. 


ae 


Tre people of this country and age are too ver- 
satile. Their education is perverted, not only in 
the great routine of studies, but in all that per- 
tains to business. This restless, uneasy disposi- 
tion is partly inherited from parents whose minds 
are dissipated with a life of variety, and partly 
from such an education as such parents would be 
likely to give their children. The old, time-worn 
motto, that continual dropping wears the rock,” 
and its counterpart, “ the rolling stone gathers 
no moss,” seem to be parallelisms of the two prin- 
ciples constituting our title, Continuity and 
Variety.” 

The human mind has a faculty which tends to 
continuous action on one point or in one direction. 
It has another, called Order, which recognizes 
uniformity ; another, called Time, which recog- 
nizes periodicity, that is to say, particular facts 
at particular times Other elements of the mind 


` recognize the law of variety, and make change of 


position, pursuit, and thought necessary to the 
mind’s health. Some persons pessess order, uni- 
formity, and continuity of mental action ; others 
are experimental, versatile, and changeable to 
the last degree. If we seek for the truth on this 
subject from either class, we would be likely to 
get the result of a warped and eccentric charac- 
ter too impractical for the general mind. 

The phrenological idea is, that all the faculties 
should be exereised in their due measure; that 
each duty of life should be performed heartily, 
efficiently, and promptly; that too many duties 
shall not be crowded imto a given time; that 
everything man does should be well done, and 
also done at the proper time. And if this law of 
method, perseverance, and uniformity were abro- 
gated, who could depend upon his neighbor, or 
who, indeed, could depend upon himself? 

We should not be governed too much by our im- 
pulses; it will not do to “put the hand to the 
plow, and then look back,” because it is cold, and 
hard, and difficult; if we do, we must share the 
consequences, namely, to beg in harvest, and 
have nothing.” The proper development of con- 
tinuity in the mind leads to the finishing of what- 
ever is begun. If it can not be scocomplished in 


an hour, a day, or week, the mind must keep the 


subject in hand and return to it, as the day re- 
turns succeeding night. 

In the training of children, parents should 
guard particularly against allowing them to form 
vagrant habits of mind and action. How often 


do we see the boy starting, with earnest resolu- 
tion, to build a kite. He can hardly wait for his 
breakfast; the whole house must be laid under con- 
tribution for room, material, and such advice and 
assistance as he needs. He works for an hour or 
two; and when he becomes a little weary from 
exertion, and impatient from ill suocess, he throws 
up the whole affair, and before 12 o'clock his 
kite is banished entirely from his mind, and he is 
bent upon building a fort, a windmill, or upon 
some other boyish contrivance. Let us suppose, 
for a moment, that the boy is a man, and instead 
of the kite, he engages in building a house or 
bridge, and by the time be has his timber on 
hand and half f amed, and his foundation com- 
menced, he throws up the scheme, and in three 
days he were to be found digging a well, mining, 
opening a stone quarry, or building a steam- 
boat. 


The boy, if he be inclined to such versatility of 
mind, should be required to stop and count the 
cost before he commenc:s his boat, or kite, or 
hand-sled. He should be induced to look forward 
to see how many hours or days it will require to 
finish properly what he proposes to begin. This 
done, be should be induced to select all his mate- 
rial and provide himeelf with the tools neceesary 
to complete his work. Then when he commences, 
he should not only be instructed, but required to 
continue. The parents should plan for him, so 
that he can have such a command of his time as 
will be necessary to complete his work in a rea- 
sonable time. In like manner, when he is re- 
quired to do any work or task for the family he 
should be kept at it until it is finished ; he should 
not be allowed to sit down and read when he is 
half dressed, or to leave the table for some amuse- 
ment or sport, and finish his repast by piece- 
meal. The same law should be enforced relative 
to his amusements; he should not mix play and 
work together, for the sake of the work as well as 
for the sake of the play—for mixing, spoils them 
both. He should be required to work heartily, 
thoroughly, and earnestly until he has completed 
what he has to do, or so much of it as is requisite 
for the time being; then he should be allowed his 
term of pastime and play, unmixed with care. 
His parents should be as careful about consuming 
the child’s play-time or breaking in upon it as 
they would be not to have a child or servant 
neglect his duties for the sake of play. Nor 
should a child be allowed to take a book either to 
read or study unless he is to have time to make a 
business of it undisturbed, say for halfan hour or 
longer; then he can begin and complete a sub- 
ject which will be of service to him. But if 
broken off in the midst of an interesting passage, 
it serves to dissipate the mind and give it a fugi- 
tive, unsettled condition. 


This rule should be carried into the school. 
Arithmetic, for example, should be followed faith- 
fully, with nothing to interfere, a sufficiently long 
time to do up a proper amount of work in that 
line for the day or session. But the pupil should 
not be continued at one study long enough to 
weary the faculties through which the study is 
prosecuted, lest the mind become disgusted and 
the study repugnant. Then he should go to 
another study, say to geography, grammar, men- 
tal philosophy, chemistry, or any other, and thus 
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exercise another class of mental faculties, and 
give new scope to the imagination and reason. 

. Our opinion is, that all the studies usually 
taught in the schools should not be pursued each 
day ; bat let Monday have, say two studies, with 
the addition of penmanship ; Tuesday, two others, 
with penmanship ; so that the papil can follow for 
a longer period each branch of education without 
being obliged to get six or eight lessons in a day. 
To a mind highly endowed with Continuity there 
is no surer way of producing annoyance and mak- 
ing a child nervous than to compel him to change 
from one study as soon as he becomes interested 
in it, to get a lesson in another study, and soon 
drive him away from this, and so on through the 
whole catalogue. But to a child with this faculty 
weak, and who needs training in the opposite di- 
rection, nothing would suit him better than to 
fritter away his time by ringing changes on all 
the studies in the list. Therefore, to cultivate 
his steadiness and continuity of mind, a more per- 
manent action of the mind is desirable. 

Teachers, however, should be selected for their 
gifts in special directions; and in large towns 
where there are several schools or classes in one 
building, the several branches should be taught 
by different teachers. One should teach all the 
penmanship, another geography, a third arithme- 
tio, a fourth reading, and thus through all the 
branches. And teachers enough can be found 
who have a cast of mind qualifying them to excel 
in these specialties, and, Continuity large, that 
would make them prefer to devote their time to a 
single branch; and everybody knows that they 
could thus become more perfect in each. To bea 
first-class teacher requires a high order of per- 
fection in the branches to be taught; and we 
know, also, that not one in a million is capable of 
learning and teaching all the branches ina high 
degree of perfection. 

According to the prevailing custom in our 
schools at present, one teacher instructs in near- 
ly all branches, and of course, for the most part, 
imperfectly. But let there be division of labor 
among the teachers, and then each pupil can be 
thoroughly taught for an hour or two in each 
specific branch, and a deep and lasting impression 
will be made upon his mind. The mental light of 
an experienced teacher should be converged with 
all its power and continuity like the rays of light 
through a lens, until an effect is produced, instead 
of giving him only a sudden flash, with little ef- 
fect, and transitory at that. 

No wonder that scholars, thus taught, are su- 
perficial ; and no wonder that teachers, pursuing 
such a changing mode of instruction, are so un- 
successful. 


tmp 


THH ARTS OF BBAUTY. 


Ix a recent work on “ The Arts of Beauty,” by 
Lols Montez, alias Countess of Lansfeldt, are many 
good and sensible things. And among these one 
of the very best is the following admirable and, 
we believe, infallible recipe for beautifying the 
female form. The principle could also be applied 
to males as well as females : 


The foundation for a beautiful form must un- 
doubtedly be laid in infancy. That is, nothing 
shouid be done at that tender age to obstruct the 
natural swell and growth of all the parts. ‘As 


the twig ia bent, the tree’s inclined,” is quite as 
true of the body as of tae mind. Common sense 
teaches us that the young fibers ought to be left, 
unincumbered by obstacles of art. to shoot har 
moniously into the shape that nature drew. But 
thie is a business for mothers to attend to. 

It is important, however, that the girl should 
understand, as soon as she comes to the years ef 
discretion, or as soon as she is old enough to realize 
the importance of beauty to a woman, that she has, 
to a certain extent, the mansgement of her own 
form within her power. The first thing to be 
thought of is health, jor there can be no vevelop- 
ment of beauty in sick'y fibers Pienty of exercise 
in the open sir is the great recipe. Everything 
should be done to give joy and vivacity to the 
spirits at this age, for nothing so much aids in 
giving vigor aad elasticity to the form es there. 

I have to tell you, Jadies—and the same must be 
said to gentlemen, too—that the great secret of 
acquiring a bright and beautiful skin lies in three 
simple things—as I said in my lecture on Beauti- 
ful Women—temperance, exercise. and cleanliness 
A young lady, were she gs fair as Hebe, as charm- 
ing as Venus herself, would soon destroy it all by 
too high living and late hours. 
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HABIT, A LAW OF MIND. 
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Maw is not unfitly called a creature of habit. 
So true is this that perhaps more than half of all 
that he does is performed under the influence of 
custom or habit. 

But what is habit? It is the doing of certain 
things first by determination or thought, until the 
doing becomes so common, so much a matter of 
course, that it is done without this special think- 
ing or resolution to do. In other words, it is the 
training of the faculties, by use, to such a degree 
of perfection in action that their labor is per- 
formed without conscious thinking, or without an 
intellectual determination to do this or that. 
Habit is the result of training and experience, 
and appertains not to muscular action only, but to 
the action of the mind as well. ' 

If we go down to infancy, we find the child 
making a strenuous effort to get his hand to his 
mouth. He has strength enough to do it; he has 
an intellectual comprehension of what he desires 
to do, and he puts forth the effort. But at first 
the hand hits wide of the mark; when the effort 
is renewed the hand goes as much to the other 
side. And we have seen the little fellow become 
angry because he could not readily accomplish his 
object and find his mouth. But this leason he is 
not long in learning, for we find little master, 
long before he needs pantaloons, able to find his 
mouth readily with spoon or fork ; and so habit- 
ual has this action become, that with fingers, or 
spoon, or long knife, he has no trouble in measur- 
ing the distance to his month correctly ; and what 
is more, not only is the hand trained to measure 
the distance correctly, but the mouth itself has 
acquired the habit of opening at the right time, 
and we never hear of his pricking his lipe with 
his fork because they fail to open in season; and 
if the process be watched, it will be seen that the 
mouth loses no time in opening itself too soon. 
So the eye learns to shut iteelf, as it were, when 
objecta of danger approach it, and though this 
may be regarded as a mere instinct, it is never- 
theless learned by experience, and practiced by 
the force of habit. 

Behold, also, the little stranger to life’s cares 
and labors undergoing the tedious apprenticeship 


of walking. He must first arrange himself on his 
center of gravity-—must learn to stand. When 
this is accomplished, the mind resolves on taking 
a step; decides which foot shall take the lead; and 
when that is placed at a convenient distance from 
the other, then a muscular effort is necessary to 
throw the weight of the body upon the advancing 
foot. The mind takes cognizance of this neces- 
sity, and then as much as says, Now, musoles of 
the left leg, make an effort to throw the body for- 
ward, and, muscies of the right leg, brace to sus- 
tain this weight now for the first time wholly im- 
posed on you.” So these mandates are sent out 
from the mind to each leg in turn, and they 
render obedience in turn, to the best of their 
ability ; and if the little fellow succeeds in work- 
ing his machinery successfully the first or even 
the fortieth time of trying, the fond mother re- 
gards it as a feat worth rejoicing over and record- 
ing. The whole household and all the visitors are 
informed that little Charlie has learned the dif- 
ficult process of walking. In the lapse of time he 
becomes so acoustemed to the control of the mus- 
cles ; learns how much force to apply to each, and 
also the order of time and succession fequired for 
these operations, that in a few months, even, he 
walks as men do, without thinking. In other 


| words, the mind, unconsciously to iteelf—or at 


least unconsciously to the memory—learns to 
control all the muscular motions employed in plain 
walking, so that he is not aware that he thinks 
and resolves But when the child goes away from 
the level nursery floor, and is required to go down 
stairs, or to ascend steps, then he is te learn new 
lessons of muscular action and effort, and a new 
application of the law of balance. But this is 
ultimately mastered, and he goes up and down 
stairs like an old settler. And when he goes into 
the street and finds an uneven surface, or roams 
afield where no two steps in succession find the 
same level, he has a new lesson of walking te 
learn, using, of course, the rudimente of all the 
former processes, but obliged to apply new rules 
of effort, resistance, and balance, at every step. 
Ultimately, at twelve or twenty years of age, the 
lad has mastered nearly all the lessons of ordinary 
locomotion; he has learned how to walk; and 
habit has taken the place of thought or determin- 
ation in the matter. But this habit is continually 
liable to be disturbed, broken in upon. New les- 
sons are thrust upon him, according to new cir- 
cumstances. But in the main, the habit of walk- 
ing erectly and easily becomes so perfect that 
thinking disturbs rather than helps the process. 
Hence habit will enable a person to walk without 
trouble on the narrowest board of the floor with 
perfect ease, and without the slightest inclination 
to step off from it. But if we teke away all the 
boards each side of it, and leave the yawning 
chasm of three stories below, the mind, acted upon 
through Cautiousness, leads him to put forth cir- 
cumspect efforts so as not to fall, and one finds to 
his astonishment that he can not balange half so 
well when he tries as when he does not try—or 
that habit is a better guide than thought or de- 
termination. At first the child was obliged to 
think out every step; now habit enables him to 
walk better without thinking than he can with the 
most careful thought and most determined effort. 
When we rise to the consideration of the higher 
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forms of habit, a vast field of contemplation is 
opened to our view. Take, for instance, the edu- 
cational processes. It is with more or lees effort 
that we learn the multiplication table, how to di- 
vide, subtract, and perform arithmetical caloula- 
tions generally. But practice makes the processes 


easy; habit finally takes the place of special 


thinking, and we ran up a column of figures, and 
some even two or three columns, with about the 
same ease, and with as little apparent labor of the 
mind as one walks. The same is true of spelling. 
Crude and inconsistent as English orthography is, 
the mind has such a wonderful faculty of acquir- 
ing a habit of doing things, that many people 
learn to spell, so that, in writing, the pen takes 
the circuitous and inconsistent course in combin- 
ing the letters which spell words, and for hours 
we are not conscious of the slightest effort of the 
thinking power in the performance of spelling, 
which early in life was a most bitter task. 


Again, when the child begins to write, he must 
think how each ‘letter is formed, and control his 
muscles in forming those letters, as he is obliged 
to do in learning to walk. Who does not re- 
member stopping to think how K, r, ö, e, or h 
were to be made, and saying to himself, Now I 
must make a loop at the top by a light upward 
stroke, bringing my pen down nearly straight, 
bearing on es it descends? As I approach the 
line, I must make a curve and an upward hair 
line.” And then joining that letter with, and 
running it into the next, is a new effort of the 
mind and of the muscles. And so on to the end 
of the long, tedious writing-lesson. At the same 
time he is obliged to learn which side up to hold 
his pen; how to take hold of it; how to dip it 
in bis ink without blacking his fingers, blot- 
ting his paper, eto. And is it strange that the 
school-boy’s first copy-book should make such a 
sorry appearance? And should not these con- 
siderations induce teachers to be considerate of 
the poor little apprentice, and even praise him 
for successes which at first view would seem to a 
practiced penman as being miserable failures? 


But let the boy write a few hours a day forafew - 


years, and he wields the pen of a ready writer.” 
In other words, he has learned to hold his pen; 
to dip it in the ink; to form all the letters, join- 
ing them properly ; to spell the words as he writes, 
and to drive his pen over the paper with an ease 
and rapidity truly astonishing, if it be compared 
with his first rude beginning. He has, in short, 
learned a habit of spelling, of controlling the 
muscles which guide the pen, so that it is easier to 
do it right than wrong. He writes as easily as he 
walks; habit has taken the place of thinking, and it 
has become to him, as it were, a second nature.“ 


What is true of writing is quite as true of every 
trade or occupation which people follow. The 
carpenter wields his plane, his saw, and his ham- 
mer, by the force of habit, with accuracy and 
ease. The beginner thinks of his thumb as he is 
trying to crack a nut or drive a nail; or if he do 
not, he has soen something to remind him that 
the hammer is harder than his fingers. But what 
accomplished workman thinks of fingers? The 
hammer finds its own way to the head of the nail. 
What stonecutter, with mallet and chisel—what 
caulker, ever looks to see whether the mallet or 
hammer is to hit the handle of the tool he uses? 
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He merely looks at the cutting edge of the instru- 
ment. The right hand knows where to find the 
ohisel-head ; it knoweth literally what the left 
hand doeth.” But a person whe has never used 
those tools, who has formed no habit of control- 
ling the muscles in connection with tool-using, 
will be obliged to look aad practice with care, in 
order to bring the hammer and the chisel-handle 
in contact. In other words, he learns to use 
these tools by special thinking, as he at first 
learned to use his legs, or to find his mouth with 
spoon or fork. 

The use of language is another illustration of 
habit. When one first begins to speak, he is ob- 
liged to select his words and think of his gram- 
mar. But the mind ultimately becomes so trained 
in the formation of sentences that ideas are ex- 
pressed with clearness and force, the right words 
seeming to come of their own accord. This is 
seen in extemporaneous speakers ; those who have 
practiced acquire the habit of easy and oorrect 
talking; those who do not practice much acquire 
bat slowly a habit of easy and correct speech. 

Observe the musician trying to evoke the proper 

tones from the reluctant violin. He is obliged to 
look for the string, see where to place his finger, 
then turn to the how and see that it is placed 
upon the same string; and then the note is pro- 
duced by another special effort. After this is pro- 
duced, he thinks about the note which follows it, 
where it must be found on the instrument, then 
how it is to be produced, and so on through the 
piece. Is it strange that the beginner is left alone 
as much as possible in these incipient musical les- 
sons, and that most persons who have in their 
house an apprentice of this sort become utterly 
tired of the violin? One would suppose that the 
learner himself would become disgusted ; but his 
consciousness of improvement from effort to effort, 
smooths his pathway, each better note making an 
apology for the past, and encouraging him for a 
uture effort; and thus his mind is kept on the 
stretch for the good that isto come. The child in 
walking fails, but he tries again and again, and 
why should not the earnest follower of Paginini ? 

This doctrine of habit, in its applications to the 
higher action of the mind, is one of infinite 
importaace. The exercise of Conscientiousness 
renders justioe and duty habitual, as the exercise 


of Cautiouaness leads the mind to a habit of pru- 


dence. The mother or nurse who has for months 
had the care of an infant, if it be removed, will, 
for many nights awake in alarm, not finding it in 
her arms. She learns by habit not to overlie it, 
but to protect it even in her sleep; and we have 
known a mother who could not sleep after the 
removal of a child without taking a pillow in her 
arms, or who would, without knowing it, get hold 
of the pillow and brood it as she had done her 
ohild in her sleep. 


Politeness, urbanity, kindness, cheerfulness, 
respect, the dictates of good taste, all become ha- 
bitual. We remember being in the United States 
Senate Chamber in 1841, when Mr. Woodbury, 
having been for years Secretary of the Treasury, 
and being, at the close of Mr. Van Buren’s term, 
transferred to the Senate, he went from the Cab- 
inet on the 8d of March to the Senate Chamber on 
the 4th, and in his first speech there he addressed 
the President of the Senate, to the infinite amuse- 
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ment of all present with, “My dear sir,“ as it is 
presumed he had been accustomed to address the 
President and other members of the Cabinet, in 
council. He had formed the habit of this more 
friendly and familiar method of address, and 
though for years previously he had sat in the 
Senate, he had lost the habit of stately address 
during his four years of court life, and had learned 
this new mode of address. So a lawyer, ac- 
customed to say, Gentlemen of the jury, may it 
please the court,” in a popular audience forgets 
himself and his habit of speaking, and says to his 
audience, Gentlemen of the jury,” or to him 
who presides, “ May it please your honor.” 

Approbativeness may be trained to act with the 
higher sentiments—-Conscientiousness, Veneration, 
and Benevolence—so that virtue, philanthropy, 
magnanimity, and religion will become habitual, 
and a person feel ashamed and mortified if he 
swerve from any of the requirements of these 
higher faculties. Or the same Approbativenees 
may be trained to act with appetite, with Com- 
bativeness, with any of the baser elements of the 
animal natare, so that it becomes easier, and to 
the mind’s habit, more respectable to do wrong 
than to do right, to follow sensuality rather than 
morality. 

We will not here descend to consider those ani- 
mal babite, some of which pervert the morals and 
blast the health and prospects of the man, such as 
the use of opium, alooholio liquors, tobacoo, eto. 
These habite are mainly based upon mere physical 
appetite. We accustom the physical constitution 
to the use of certain things until it craves them, 
and grasps eagerly for its own bane. The nerv- 
ous system becomes accustomed to a given amount 
of stimulants, which it resisted at first by nausea 
and other tokens of dissent; but the habit finally 
becomes formed so strongly that the constitution 
is unbalanced without the indulgence. But this 
class of habits only serves to show the law of 
mental habit, and ought to suggest to all, the in- 
finite importance of doing only that which is right, 
as near as possible, not only with respect to the 
mere animal wants, but to all the cravings and 
aspirations of the mind. If we are “a bundle of 
habits,” let us, in the name of wisdom and good- 
ness, have habits that are correct, and by doing 
that which is right frequently until it becomes 
habitual and pleasurable, our whole life shall 
become one of benefaction and harmony. 


FIVH MILLION INHABITANTS IN 
NEW ‘YORE CITY. 


Ir is a pleasing consideration that, since New 
York, alike convenient to the South and the North, 
and so situated that the great West can not grow 
without impelling it to a corresponding growth, is 
destined to become a city of several millions of 
people, it enjoys a situation unequaled for health, 
for the prosecution of an immense commerce, and 
for the rapid conveyance of its citizens and others 
from every part of its territory, already wide, if 
we take in its suburbs, to every other part. 

New York and its adjacent neighbors, one in 
reality, all circling around one great business cen- 
ter, and all receiving their life-blood from the 
seme heart, is destined, by the aid of newspaper 
puffs, or in spite of them, and no matter which, 
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to extend from the Narrows to King’s Bridge, 
some twenty miles, with a width of at least ten 
miles, including the bazbor and rivers, and to cov- 
er a territory of a hundred and aixty equare miles 
of land, with some thirty or forty square miles of 
water, embraced within it. Is there another such 
location for a city of five millions of people in the 
globe 1 

Wiel regard to health, it is to be considered that 
this great extent of water is not a sort of inland 
puddle like the Thames, or a mere rivulet like the 
Seine. It isa part of the deep, wide ocean, al- 
ways ebbing and flowing; and the quantity of 
water rushing up the bay, up the East and North 
rivers, and back again to the ocean, through chan- 
nele sixty, eighty, and one hundred feet deep, is 
immense, even beyond the possibility of satura- 
tion by the filth of a dozen such cities as New 
York now ie. 


The Thames at its passsge through London and 
suburbs, sixteen or twenty miles, is a mere brock 
compared with these rivers. Though a tidal 
stream, yet the same water, to a very great extent, 
passes up and down day after day, till it becomes 
perfectly saturated with filth. It should be re- 
membered that water, although a natural deodi- 
zer, a purifier of the air beneath which it pasə- 
ee—yet when saturated ceases to take impurities 
from the air, and when more than saturated gives 
them to it, polluting every cubic foot of dir thet 
approaches it. Such ie the condition of the 
Thames; two and a hæf millions of people 
living om its banks, consuming twenty mil- 
lion bashels ef wheat and other items of 
food in proportion, keeping immense numbers 
of animals, as homes, cows, swine, etc., and all 
the sewerage running into that small stream! 
In the first place, the cos) dust, soot. and other 
dak colored, carbonaceous matters, peint its wa- 
tere black as ink. What is covered up and cono- 
‘cealed beneath the surface let no one inquire. Suf- 
fice it to say, if you should put a bushel of guano 
into a hogshead of water, and then add a gallon 
each of every species of filth conceivable, and then 
blacken the whole wih a bushel or two of soot 
and coal dust, stiniog all thoroughly together, 
you would have a pretty good sample of what the 
water of that world renowned river is in the neigh- 
borhood (f London Bridge. It will be seen at 
once that such water is adapted, not to purify, but 
to pollute. 


This never could hsppen in New York. Our 
tide rivers rush through the city with the strength 
of omnipotence, carry ing at least 10,000 gallons 
of water fore very one which passes through London 
in the Thames, aad could not be saturated if the 
population weis ten fold whet itis. The ground 
on which New Yok aod ite subarbs are built, 
though not underdmined in the best manner, is 
perfectly healthy. That over which it must ere 
long gtow, is not all, in its natural state, healthy; 
but yet such is its position, as to present no obsta- 
cle to a eyatem of drainage which would remove 
every tendency to chill and fever and to bilious 
fovers, and leave to a'l sober, industrious, sight- 
living citizens as f. ir a prospect of long life and 
conti: ual activity ae can be enjoyed in the very 
healthiest rural districts. Tne depth of these riv- 


ers, the rapidity of the current, the rolling shape 
of the grounds, the perfcct drainage they admit 
of, the narrowness of Manhattan Island, the dis- 
tance at which the suburbs of the original city are 
revered from it and from each other by two broad 
zive: and the bay, all contribute to the healthi- 
ness of the place. 

It is true that if we huddle in at the rate of a 
hundred thousand to the square mile, always 
breathing in each other's faces, and preeluding the 
possibility of ventilation and cleanliness, we must 
of course suffer the consequences of violating the 
physical laws of our being. But with half a mod- 
icum of eommon senso and decency on the part 
of the oitisens, and anything like decent sanitary 
regulations by the city government, New York is, 
and, however large it may become, ever must be, 
jast about the healthiest place on the globe. 


POWER OVER OURSELVES 
THE MEABURE OF OUR POWER ON THE OUTEB 
WORLD. 


THis proposition is true of man individually 
and collectively. A man who is himself the slave 
of passions of various kinds, is not capable of doing 
or being anything more or less than what his pas- 
sions make him, and of course he has no power 
over outward circumstances. For instance, a 
man who is the slave of a passions for drink,” is 
so fur incapacitated for influence upon men or 
things. If his passion for drink is all-absorbing, 
he is altogether the victim of outer influences, 
and, in short, utterly powerless, So, also, a man, 
the slave of the habit of opium-chewing or smok- 
ing, is himself utterly a victim of circumstances. 
But men are too frequently the slaves of other 
than these low animal passions; sometimes the 
love of fame, or the love of praise, or the love of 
being loved, or some other selfish love, prevents a 
man from acting with force upon the outer world, 
so that instead of influencing, he is influenced, 
and instead of making an impression, he is im- 
pressed. A man, the victim of these low animal 
or other passions, is so unfortunate that, having 
the intellectual capacity to see what he ought to 
do, and to know how to do it, he is kept back from 
right action because thess hereditary or acquired 
inclinations or passions hold him back or force him 
in another direction. 8, that a man may be like 
Prometheus, chained to a rook, and not able to 
move hand or foot, while at the same time he is 
commanded and directed to do and to act in a oer - 
tain way by a voice from above, which he recog- 
nizes to be the voice of the angel of God, and which 
he is anxious to obey to the utmost, being capable 
of seeing that the voice which he hears is one that 
he should obey and that would lead not only to hap- 
pinees for himself, but would enable him to serve 
others also. A collection, or society, or nation of 
such men, being unable to do otherwise than 
serve their blind passions, would be in a constant 
state of internal conflict, and as little able, ool- 
leotively, to do good to itself or others as any of 
its individuals. . 

But a man who was able to do whatever he 
considered it his duty to do without any internal 
restraint, would be like Prometheus unbound, 
ablo to go wherever and to do whatever he was 
directed by the heavenly voice of truth, and 
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would, by moving along the lines of visdom and 
love, attain unmeasured power over the blind 
surroundings that were omnipotent over the self- 
bound man. A natioa of such freemen, instead of 
destroying each other in endless internecine wars, 
would, by a constant interchange of benefits, in 
which each would get more than he gave—as 
happens always in legitimate commerce—build 
itself up into gigantic power for good both for it- 
self and the neighboring peoples. 
DIET AND FASTING. 

There seems to have been a belief prevalent in 
some ages and countries, if we may judge by their 
practice, that fasting or mortification of the bod- 
ily appetites tends to the development of, or at 
least to give the supremacy to, the spiritual part 
of man. A belief, when it is universal, has gen- 
erally some foundation in rea- on, and it should 
seem that this is an instance. A man with a 
large body nnd a small brain will be likely to 
have the mind in subjection to the bodily appe- 
tites—to approximate, in short, to the nature of 
the swine; while a man with a feeble and delicate 
physique, will approach somewhat to the nature 
of a spirit out of the natur., body, and if his 
mind be powerful and comprehensive, will be a 
subject more or less of spiritual law. It is true 
that a certain degree of bodily strength is neces- 
sary for long-continued mental action so long as 
the mind remains in connection with the body; 
but providing this is granted, it matters not in 
how great a degree the body is subordinated to 
the spiritual part. For this reason, it appears 
probable that just enough food to keep the body 
in health is favorable to the supremacy of the in- 
tellectual and spiritual man. IIowever, the thing 
to be desired is the subordiuation of the lower 
appetites, and if, this is accomplished it matters 
little how large and powerful the body may be 
Let it be the servant, not the master. 

OPIRIT- LIFE. 

The possibility of existence out of time and 
space is almost inconceivable ‘o men in the ordi- 
nary natural states of life; and yet upon this 
fact depenfls the whole theory of a future life. 
The extreme difficulty of pei ceiving how there 
can be life out of time and space has led to the 
almost universal adoption, anong religionists, of 
a resurrection of the natural body, without which 


doctrine, in fact, the belief in a future state 


would have altogether perished. This dootrine is 
one of the stars that fell fom heaven. Like 
many other doctrines formerly held in purity, it 
has become degraded with the successive declen- 
sions of those who held it. To perceive how a 
spirit oan live as a man must be necessarily diffi- 
cult, oven to men in a high or. lor of life. 

That time and space are not essential to a bril- 
liant existence is evidenced in dreams, which 
in a few minutes there is sometimes an appear- 
anoe of years of time and vast regions of space. 
A dream may be so full of brilliant sensations as 
to be really longer than a whole year of waking 
life. To understand how there may be a separate 
existence of the spirit from the material body, let 
it be supposed that the spirit is yet in connection 
with the body, which is at rest and in perfect 
darkness, free from all outward agitation, and in 
absolute silence. It is easy t» imagine that the 
spirit may see in the interior af his mind a vision 
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of the green fields and flowery meadows that in 
his early childhood were for him among the 
realities of time and space. Then it is easy to 
suppose that by fixed contemplation the vision, 
though a simple recollection. shall increase in 
vividness till it becomes to all intents and pur- 
poses a reality. The sensations being perfectly 
reproduced, would make ita reality. The scene 
might then be varied by the introduction of other 
spirits, in the mind’s eye, and conversations re- 
called, combined, and varied. This process might 
be prolonged without limit, without any aid from 
the body with which the spirit was in connection. 
Ages might pass away, and still the vision re- 
main, constantly increasing in beauty and in the 
force of its sensations. If the sensations of life 
were produced in the mind, it would be immate- 
rial whether their origin were from the outer 
world operating on the senses, and the senses on 
the understanding an affections, or whether their 
origin were in the will or affe. tions, which caused 
their production through the understanding upon 
the senses, and thus created an outer world. The 
reality would be according to the furce of the 
sensation, whether from within or without. 


— 


UNREAL WANTS. 


Sous people want every thing they see! 
They place themselves athwart the Deoalogue 
at every breath. Covet, covet covet !—they 
want everybody's possessions. This, like other 
habits, becomes inveterate by indulgence Mr. 
Wilkes has hed his house altered every year. 
that it might be like some otber he last saw; and 
his stable has been six times remodeled, with the 
same object. Lust week he saw a horee superior 
to his own, and he bonght it, though Sarah Ellen 
was thereby deprived of another year’s schooling, 
which had been promised her. Then he found the 
carriage to aceord bat ill with the noble horse; so 
a fine carriage wae bought, one like Judge Mears’, 
though yesterday he could not sfford te hire an- 
other girl for the work of Mrs. Wilkes’ large fam- 
ily. Debts must be paid firet. Three days sgo, 
Sam asked for the new history. No. The piece 
of land cornering on Wilkes’ lot could be had of 
Symms, and no money must now be spared for 
other purposes. Sam is sed; he lays his head on 
mother's shoulder, listening to her soothing words. 
Mr. Wilkes goes out; a friend meeting him, takes 
bis cigar from hie mouth and asks, has Wilkes 
tried the new cigars at Whites! No; he mast. 
While trying the cigars, a peddler with curious 
canes steps into White’s. One of them particu- 
larly strikes Mr. Wilkes fancy. He carries home 
a box of cigars and a curious cane He had six 
canes before. Sam looks at the cane, and thinks 
of the new history. He locks at his mother; unin- 
tentionally her eye meets his. Mr. Wilkes sits, 
smokes the new cigars, views the curious cane, 
thinks over his new po*sessione, and as he can not 
dee that he wants any thing else just now, be says, 
“Tis bed-time.” A covetous animal is Mr. 
Wiikes. 

Mrs. Blank has a new shaw), collar, snd eomb ; 
they are all fine, and sbe wears them on a call at 
Mre. Peabody's. Mrs. Peabody bought ber shaw! 
yesterday; it is twice as rich av Mes. Bla: k's; her 
collar is more expensive; her comb a differe:.t 
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style. Mrs. Blank is in misery. Her shaw! is 
sold at a sacrifice, and one like Mra Peabody's is 
bought. A collar and comb like Mrs. Peabody’s 
are next seen on Mrs Blank's person. The toilet- 
table of her new friend is so exquisflely elegant 
that its fellow must be transferred to Mrs. Blenk's 


room; aod Mrs Bird's piano is so elaborately carv- 


ed, that Mrs. Blank’s plain one no longer charms; 
it must be exchanged. The dinner-service at 
Madame Pierre's was magnificent; and the one 
used by Mrs Blank is set aside. 

Bat leave these; let them scatter their coins till 
insolvency arrests their course. This mischievous 
feeling is specially oppreasive to the poor, and to 
those in moderate ciroumstances, preventing the 
free interchange of civilities, or poisoning it with 
annoying contrasts and depreciating comparisons. 
Mes. Jones drinks tea with Mrs. Smith, and is ex- 
pected to eat, besides soda butter-hiscuits and 
delicate raised bread, four kinds of cake, three va- 
rieties of preserves, and various pastry nick-nacks. 
Mre. Smith likes variety. Mrs. Jones recollects 
that when Mrs. S nith dra k tea with her s“ e had, 
besides bread, only one kind of cake, with plain 
gingerbread and baked apples! How did Mrs. 
Smith make a supper of these! Mrs. Jones' face 
is deep with the red of wounded vanity. Bonides, 
Mrs. Smith has napkins on the table; and Mrs 
Jones has never felt able to provide napkins for 
ber table; she shall not invite Mrs. Smith again 
till she can have things respectable. Her lamps, 
too! how mean they seem to her recollection as 
she looks on Mrs. Smith's! Then she has set her 
heart on having r: fes like Miss Crumpit’s; they 
give her such a queenly air! Tuose rufſtss she 
must have. Now, instead of saving the surplus 
pennies as a means of mental development for the 
children, or of providing smusementa refieshing 
and healthful, by which the whole family would 
be benefited, the little coins are gathered for the 
extras of the table—condiments and sweetmeats, 


Next year, Mra. Smith will exhibit a carpet on 
her dining room, and a brocade silk. Tnen, piti- 
fal will be the emptiness of Mr. Jones’ purse! 
When ite contents fail, if credit is not available, 
shop- work must be taken, to the neglect of the 
children’s wardrobes, and at an expenditure of 
night laber. Then, retrenchmert of comforts, 
where the eurtsilment will not be seen! The new 
fixings in piace, is Mrs. Jones happy! Tempo- 
sarily. Vanity is gratified, soon to cry anew, 
give, give! How far preferable is serene, rational 
Nf, regulated by common judgment, supplying 
real cumferts. 

Tote eqasriog of life by others’ mle, and mak 
ing it consist in the material things which can be 
acoumulated about us, is mischievous in a high 
degree. The feeling is insatiable Start in life 
with a different one. Or if so unfortunate as to 
have been started with that covetous inclination, 
cracify it at once. 


The real trouble with these people is an excess 
of Approbativeness and a lack of Self-Esteem. 
If they cared less for popular opinion, aod had 
more pride and self respeot, the difficulty would 
becured. ‘ The eyes of other people,” said Dr. 
Franklin, cost us more than our own.” If every- 
body but ourselves were blind, we should spend 
ove half lese for decoration and display. 
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PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


{As reported verbatim, while the examiner was wholiy 
a stranger to the subject.—Eps. Purex. Joun.] 


+, You are remarkable for the wiry toughness 


and power of your organisation. You can work 
day in and day out, and break down four men out 
of six who apparently are as strong as yourself. 
You have in your composition a quality which 
w ialebone, when compared with wood, illustrates, 
and that prevents your breaking down, and gives 
you elasticity. If you would secure for yourself 
pure air and food that is not decidedly detrimental 
to health and constitutional vigor, you will seem 
to get along without much trouble You are ofa 
long-lived family, and have all the strong points 
of your futher in your mental composition, and 
you have your mother’s practical smartness and 
her social affections, and her reverence for what- 
ever is venerable and sacred. 

You should be known for great natural energy 
and for a disposition to drive ahead in whatever 
you undertake; aud the more you are opposed 
the more desire you have to triumph over all op- 
position. The sun could take your cloak much 
quicker than could the wind. You are a man of 
high spirit; you feel not only disposed to defend 
your rights and interests, but you are inclined to 
make aggressions, not upon persons, but upon 
prejudices and evils, and whatever deserve to be 
repudiated and repelled. 

You have strong affections, and are ardent in 
your attachments to woman; are capable of having 
an interest in chil lren, an] awakening their af- 
fection and retaining it. You are not inclined to 
mike friends with those who are popular and 
showy in their manner; but you love a few per- 
sonal, special friends with a kind of deep-toned 
fidelity unchanged hy circamstances of wealth 
or station. That is the kind of friendship you 
have; it don't spread all over creation, like the 
Mississippi River, but runs in a deep, narrow chan- 
nel, like the river at Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. You 
are a lover of home and home aesociations; you 
enjoy the place where you live, and feel that you 
must localize yourself at the table or at your place 
of business; and you can read, write, think, or 
work better under certain local conditions. Hence 
you value your neighborhood, your native place 
and nation, and are p triotic. 

You are remarkable for your firmness and 
power of will, and are sometimes really obstinate, 
especially when strongly opposed; you are like a 
clipper ship, that sails nearer to the wind in pro- 
portion as that wind is strong. You are a proud 
man; you feel us if you had rights that others 
were bound to respect; and you value yourself, 
your opinions, and your interests, and feel that 
you and them ought to be respected by others. 
You are not a vain man; you may not be what 
the world calls proud, but you have a dignity, a 
self-reliance, a personal character, and an opinion 
of your own, and a willingness to trust your 
money, and your time, and reputation on your 
own personal management. You are not apt to 
seek shelter under other people's wings; you sel- 
dom find a man under whose protection and au- 
thority you are willing to sulject yourself; and 
in the hour of trial aud danger you prefer to huld 
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the reins in your own hands, as, for instance, in 
fording rivera, or driving through dark and dan- 
gerous places. 

- You have moderate Secretivences; it ie your 
nature to speak forth your thoughts as they are; 
you have but little power of eoncealment or of ex- 
pressing yourself in aa obscure manner, even 
where it is necessary. The tendenoy of your in- 
tellect and disposition is to make manifest, and to 
set forth with great positiveness, your state of 
mind and your opinions. Intellectually, you are 
very practical; your observing faculties are 
strongly marked; you gather knowledge readily, 
aad generally have it at commaad. You have a 
power of deseribing physical things, because you 
have the power of appreciating their qualities 
and ef retaizing yeur impressions. Your Lan- 
guage is large, and your mind being very prac- 
tical, and as it were focalised, your style will not 
have that verboseness of Dickens, but more of the 
terseness and crispness which evince a hurry te 
get the thought out and make it clear and foroi- 
ble to others. You never talk or write as if you 
had an sbundance of time dragging on your 
hands, and desired to fill it up. You imitate no- 
body ; your style of speech and action is your 
own, and you are hardly enoagh disposed to oon- 
form to usage and fashions. You believe but lit- 
tle that can not be well verified and proved; are 
a natural skeptic, though inclined to show relig- 
ious respect to whatever is sacred and holy; yet 
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Jour oreed is a short one, and you are inolined to 
carp at whatever is fanatical in religion, or that 
taxes credulity. You area critic in the way of 
comparison and of judging character; you have 
the power of sifting testimony and understanding 
that which is pertinent to the question, and of 
ignoring thet which is not. You are rarely at 
fault im your first estimate of a stranger, and 
would excel in dealing with strange people. 

You illustrate with considerable success, and 
if you had a little more poetry in your imagina- 
tion, a little more verboseness of style, more de- 
sire to please, more imitation, you would make 
more of a figure and more display in the world ; 
but the order of your mind is extremely prac- 
tical, pertinent, therough, positive, earnest, and 
te the point ! 

BIOGRAPHY. 


FRANKLIN JosEPH Orrarson, city editor of the 
Tribune, and member of the Common Council of 
New York, is a native of Watertown, N. T. Left an 
orphan at four years of age, he has been obliged to 
work his way in the world under the disadvantages 
incident to such a condition. After serving as an 
apprentice at farming, he was bound oat” to the 
printing business, and subsequently passed through 
all grades of the office,” from devil to editor. 
Printers, above all other craftsmen, are notorious 
for their roving propensities; and so our subject 
rotated until he brought up in the great city with- 
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out a dime between himself and starvation. Soon 
after the establishment of the Tribune, in 1841, 
he worked into the composing-room as a sub,“ 
then undertook proof-reading, and when the cel- 
ebrated traveler, Bayard Taylor, went to Califor- 
nia, he was oharged with the care of City 
Items.” At that time the leading city papers had 
but. four or five reporters each, and gave a col- 
umn or two of items; now the Tribune has from 
twelve to twenty local reporters, and sometimes 
gives two pages of matter in the place of the two 
columns of 1848. To collect and arrange all these 
reports, and write occasionally the comments re- 
quired upon city affairs, employs the time and 
talent of our subject. 

In 1857, Mr. Ottarson was a member of the 
Board of Councilmen. and was re-elected by a 
very flattering majority last December. He was 
and is the leader of the Opposition” (as those 
who disagree with the Democrats are termed), and 
although in the minority, has bad no little suc- 
cess in his efforts. Oe monument, at least, will 
be accorded to him, and that is, the permanent 
establishment of the New York State Woman’s 
Hospital in this city. He originated and got 
through the Common Council and the Legislature 
a bill gising that institution the right of occu- 
pancy to a block of ground; and although the 
Mayor felt obliged to veto it, upon technical 
grounds, the act was consummated a few weeks 
ago, and one of the most magnificent and import- 
ant of modern medical enterprises was firmly 
established. Mr. O. is also looked upon as the 
exponent of the Tax-payers and City Reformers, 
for whose eause he has diligeatly labored through 
his profession for years. At the organization of 
the present Board of Councilmen he wae the op- 
position candidate for president; bat by the de- 
fection of one member elected as a Republican, 
the Demooratic candidate wae chosen. 

Mr. Ottarson is noted for his roughness, which 
may be charged as the expesition of a remark- 
ably vigorous constitution and wonderful oapao- 
ity for endurance; yet those who know him give 
him credit for fidelity and kindness in personal 
attachments, which would scarcely be augured 
from first acquaintance. His experience and fa- 
miliarity with the city in all its aspects of luxury 
and wretchedness, of palaces and hovels, of life in 
high and low degree, of public amusements and 
sufferings, and the tortuous sinuosities of poli- 
ticians, peculiarly fit him for his position as the 
local editor of a great city newspaper, and as a 
legialator for the people. 


ADA CLIFTON. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 
{Dictated without any knowledge or suspicion of the 

name or pursuit of the subject.—Epe. Pargn. Joun.] 
You have a remarkably dense and fine grained 
organization; you are strong, enduring, solid, and, 
physically speaking, remarkably smart, and if 
you were to devote yourself to any exercises which 
are calculated to call out physical vigor, you 
would show much more than an ordinary amount 
of bodily force and power. You have not only a 
strong and dense organization, but you have a 
great amount of natural excitability, and were it 
not for your constitutional strength, your brain, 
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which is decidedly large for a female, with your 
excitability, would wear you down. You should 
not fail to secure a full amount of sleep; if you 
will take nine hours’ sleep regularly, and avoid 
the use of all irritating substances in the way of 
food and drink, and eating late at night, you have 
constitution enough to last to old age, even though 
you perform, in the mean time, an excess of ser- 
vice or labor; as long as you can keep your body 
as it now is, your mind will not break you down. 

But if you sit much or keep yourself quiet, phys- 
ically, and use your mind much, you will become 
very nervous. 

You have some remarkable mental peculiarities. 
In the first place, you have great force and cour- 
age; are capable of meeting and mastering great 
difficulties, and you are never more in your ele- 
ment than when you are ocoupied in overcoming 
obstacles. You have inherited from your father 
so much of the masouline qualities of mind, that 
you feel a remarkable degree of heroism, courage, 
and enterprise; are a natural pieneer— would not 
hesitate to go the world over—would pride your- 
self in climbing mountains which were almost in- 
accessible ; would succeed well as an equestrienne : 
there is something about the horse which is exhil- 
arating to you, and you have just the mental qual- 
ities to govern and manage him. 

Another quality of your character is power of 
will and ambition, joined with Hope. These eom- 
bined, give you a great personal influence wherever 
you go; you are a natural governor. Nothing is 
farther from your disposition than to be a para- 
site—to be brooded, protected, or sustained by 
anybody; you feel the spirit of self-reliance, self- 
support, and power to make your own way in the 
world, in whatever pursuit you might desire to 
follow. You are very ambitious of distinction, 
and if you were a man it would be your pride and 
pleasure to be a lawyer or a statesman, so that 
you could be an orator and figure upon the great 
theater of publio life. 

You have great imagination and love of the 
beautiful and wonderful, and if you do not write 
peetry, you think it and feel it and act it. If you 
were to devote yourself to the stage, you would 
excel as an actress, and there would be this pecu- 
liarity in your acting, that it would seem real— 
everybody would be interestedin it. You imitate 
exceedingly well, but you possess much originality 
of mind; you can conform to usage, copy, make 
after a pattern, and repeat that which persons say 
and do to the life, if it suit you: nevertheless, all 
that you do has more or less of your own nature 
blended with it. You are strongly individual in 
your disposition, and can not be absorbed by any- 
body. 

You think and reason, and are never satisfied 
until you have comprehended the principle involv- 
ed in the subject under contemplation. 


You have a high relish for wit, and are able to 
seize upon whatever is comical, queer, or eccen- 
tric, and show it up in fine style. Your imagina- 
tion and Mirthfulness lead you to use the superla- 
tive degree in description—you describe in a 
spirited and highly wrought manner whatever 
comes under your eye and whatever you attempt 
to depict; and, as a conversationalist, you relate 
an anecdote well. 

You value property; are naturally ingenious ; 
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can make anything you see, and if neceesary can 
take up almost any trade that women follow, and 
earry it on successfully. You have the qualities 
of a merchant or manufacturer, but more of the 
qualities of the lawyer, orator, statesman, and the 
poet. 

Your affections are unusually strong. You can 
oall people around you; have always been the cen- 
ter of social circles; have too many friends, and 
are sometimes compelled to cut their acquaintance 
in your own defense. 


You have an excellent judgment of character, 
and especially of the masculine. If you were a 
teacher, it should be in a male school—you can 
govern boys better than you can girls; and if you 
were to have a family, you would prefer that four 
out of six should be boys; you could make men of 
them. You often wonder why men shiver around 
the family hearth-stone, when there is such a 
wide, wild West for them to go to; and if you 
were a man, you think you would occupy some 
commanding position, such as the commander of a 
ship or army, or a leader in the administration 
of civil affairs. Somewhere you would be a leader. 
You have such versatility of mind that you can 
adopt yourself to almost anything. 

Your Language is large; but your strength does 
not lie in your power to use this; it is more in 
the character of your thoughts, than your man- 
ner of expression, that makes the world listen to 


you with pleasure. Still, you speak well, and com- 
mit to memory easily that which you like. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Miss Apa Currron, one of the most popular 
and promising of American actresses, was born in 
Fourth Street, in this city, in August, 1836, and 
has resided in or near the city almost ever since. 
At an early age she became remarkable for the 
tenacity of her memory and the progress which 
she made in her school studies, having received 
all the education usually conferred in first-class 
female seminaries, and at every examination car- 
ried off the prizes fur declamation. 

She soon afterward turned her attention to the 
stage, and commenced a course of studies under 
the celebrated Clara Fieber (Mrs. Maeder), a 
lady who has fitted for the theatrical profession a 
great number of ambitious novices, many of whom 
have become famous. 

Miss Clifton made her début on the evening of the 
14th of September, 1855, at the National Theater 
in this city, in the character of Juliana,” in the 
Honey moon. Her success was unqualified, 
and she was most gratefully applauded, and twice 
called before the curtain by the audience. The 
Press, to whom she was then altogether unknown 
(for her début had been carefully concealed even 
from her own family, except her brother), spoke in 
the most flattering terms of her performance, and 
under this encouragement she determined to pro- 
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eed. She followed with “ Julia” in the Hunch- 
back,” and Juliet,“ in Shakspeare’s play, mak- 
ing a decided success ineach. Hence she went to 
Newark for a season, where she became deservedly 
popular, and from Newark she returned to the 
city to fill an engagement at Laura Keene’s Va- 
rieties, now Barton’s Theater, where she played 
one season with the general approbation of the 
public. Thence she went to various country 
towns, returning to play a short engagement at 
the Chambers ‘Street Theater with Mr. Eddy ; 
when, at the opening of Laura Keene’s present 
theater, she was chosen as her leading actress, al- 
ternately playing her parts, or second to Lau- 
ra, as the business required. fubsequently, she 
played in Washington, and then returned to Bur- 
ton’s in September, 1857, remaining there through 
the season; after which she went with Laura 
Keene to Philadelphia for a short time, and on re- 
turning to this city she was engaged for the 
leading parts at Niblo’s during the past season. 
At the close of the business there, she was 
engaged at Burton’s Theater, where she is at 
present. 

Miss Clifton, as may be gathered from our like- 
ness and sketch of her, is a lady of more than 
ordinary personal attractions and, as her career 
has demonstrated, of very superior talents. She 
possesses in an eminent degree the requisites for 
a general and a great actress. No branch of the 
drama seems unfamiliar to her; while she has 
ably supported the best native and foreign actors 
in Shakespeare and other classic playe, she is equal- 
ly at home in the rich burlesques of Juhn Brough- 
am, or the low-comedy farces oe met upon 
the stage. 

No actress now on the stage has won more de- 
cided approbation from the critics of the newspa- 
per press; nor has any one of those true ladies 
whose virtues redeem the profession from the op- 
probrium too often unjustly cast upon it, a 
warmer or more generously recognized claim to 
the hearts and homes of the people. 

To live above reproach in the theatrical pro- 
fession is by no means the exception generally 
supposed ; and we may be proud that the Ameri- 
can stege has so abundantly proved the fact. It 
would be invidious to mention names; but the 
reader can not be at a loss to recall a score of 
noble women whose social position does honor 
alike to them and to the profession which they 
adorn. 

Within the brief period of three years, Miss 
Clifton bas risen, by judicious study and un- 
ceasing energy from the dc uf of a novice, to the 
front rank of her profession, and almost the only 
fault which can be found with her at present is 
the excusable desire to progress too rapidly. But 
it is not the province of our Journnax to enter 
upon theatrical criticism. 
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SBPARATING THE SRX 283 IN 
SCHOOL. 


On this point, Mr. Stow, a celebrated Glasgow 
teacher, uses the following language: 

The youth of both sexes of our Scottish peasant- 
ry, says Mr. Stow, have been educated together, 
and as a whole, the Scots are the most moral peo- 
ple on the face of the glube. Education in Eng- 
land is given separately, and we have never heard 
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from practical men that any benefit has arisen 
from this arrangement. Some influential persons 
there mourn over the popular prejudice on this 
point. In Dublin, a larger number of girls tarn 
out badly, who have been educated alone till they 
arrive at the age of maturity, than of those who 
have been otherwise brought up—the separation 
of the sexes has been found to be positively in- 
ju jous. In France, the separation of the sexes 
in youth is productive of fearful evils. It is stat- 
ed, on best authority, that of those educated in 
the schools of convents, apart from boys; the great 
majority go wrong within a month after being let 
loose into society, and meeting the other sex. 
They can not, it is said, resist the slightest oom- 
pliment or flattery. The separation is intended 
to keep them strictly moral, but this unnatural 
seclusion actually generates the very principles 
desired to be avoided. 

We may repeat, that it is impossible to raise 
girls intellectually as high without boys as with 
them ; and it is impossible to raise boys morally as 
high without the presence of girls. The girls mor- 
ally elevate the boys, and the boys intellectually 
elevate the girls. But more than this, girls them- 
selves are morally elevated by the presence of 
boys, and boys are intellectually elevated by the 
presence of girls. Girls brought up with boys are 
more positively moral, and boys brought up in 
school with girls are more positively intellectual 
by the softening influences of the female character. 

In the Normal Seminary at Glasgow, the most 
beneficial effecta have resulted from the more nat- 
ural course. Boye and girls, from the age of two 
and three years to fourteen and fifteen, have been 
trained in the same olass-room, galleries, and 
playgrounds, without impropriety; and they are 
never separated except at needle- work. 


ADVANTAGES OF PHRENOLOGY. 


Ir is often said that Phrenology may do very 
well fur professional men and those who have much 
to do with mankind, as teachers, merchants, law- 
vera, oto., but for common people, who live quietly 
and for the most part by themselves, it oan be of 
no earthly use. One might as well affirm, that if 
a person were not intending to be an accountant, 
there was no use in his understanding arithmetio ; 
or, if he were not to bea traveler or navigator, it 
werea waste of time for him to study geography. 

An illustration of the value of Phrenology has 
just been brought to our notice by a Dutoh farmer 
from Pennsylvania. Two y ears ago he had his 
head examined by us and the: description written 
out in fall. In this description we told him his 
judgment in business matters was good, and if he 
would act at once when his intelleot had decided 
in favor of a course of action; but if he waited 
until his very large Cautiousness had time te oon- 
jure up dangers and difficulties, he would be afraid 
to act until the favorable opportunity had passed. 
He brought in a son a year ago, and now, January, 
1859, he has brought his second son, each having 
a fall written character. On paying for this last, 
he remarked that our examination of his own had 
been of very great benefit to him, in urging him 
forward to take more risks and act more quickly 
in business. He stated that just before bis ex- 
amination he was offered a lot of land at $90 an 
acre, bat he decided not to take it, but that he 
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has since paid for the same lot €125 an acre, a 
sum $2,300 greater than it was offered to him for, 
and urged upon him but a short time before. He 
made a good barg at the last, and might have 
saved the $2,300 if he had acted up to the dictates 
of his judgment. Fis stated further, that he now 
remembered our advice and fotlowed his judgment, 
and bought and sold property as his intellect di- 
rected, and that he sueceeded far better in busi- 
ness than formerly. “I never,” said he, paid 
out money to better advantage than that I have 
paid you for phrenological examinations, and I 
have still another son which I shall soon bring in.” 

Oaly to think of a Pennsylvania farmer, who 
speake the English language but poorly, and whose 
mother, now living, can not understand or speak a 
word of English, coming to New York and thus 
patronizir g a science which his Rip Van Winkle 
neighbors would regard as altogether too specula- 
tive and metaphysical to be of the slightest value 
to them! Among that class of our country’s pop- 
ulation a lecturer on Phrenology, Physiology, or 
any other science, unless it be the science of mak- 
ing money without risk, would meet with no en- 
couragement whatever. In fact, the Dutch coun- 
ties of Pennsylvania and New York woald starve 
a professional lecturer, while in the most learned 
and intellectual regions of the country Phrenolo- 
gy finds the most believers and patrons and meets 
with the most cordial reception. Phrenology, 
however, has the sterling merit, if practically test- 
ed, to convinoe the slow-thiaking Dutchman of its 
great importance, as this and other instanees at- 
teat. 


PLEASURE AT HOMB. 


A oHILD may as easily be led to associato pleas- 
ure with home ideas, as to think of it ia connection 
with the home of his playmates. Certainly, if 
allowed to do so, he can as readily connect happi. 
ness with perente, brothers, and sisters, as with 
those of other kin. And the child will do so an- 
less happiness and pleasure, when he calls for them 
under the parental roof, respond—" Not at home! 
All home pictares should be bright ones. The 
domestic hearth should be clean and joyous. 

If home life is well ordered, the children having, 
according to age, working-time, play-time, books. 
games, and household sympathies, they will love 
home, and find pleasure there. 

Give the little ones slates and pencils ; and en- 
courage their attempts to make pictures. Daw- 
ing will amuse them when noisy plays have 
lost their zest, or are unsessonable; and the art 
will be useful to them in all the business of after 
life. Have them read to each other stories and 
paragraphs of your selection, and save the funny 
things and the pleasant ones you see in papers 
and booke to read to them at your leisure. You 
can not imagine how much it will please them, 
and how it will bird them to you. But, choose 
well for them; for the impression made on their 
minds now will last when the hills crumble. Have 
them sing together, and sing with them, teaching 
them songs and hymps. Let them sing all day 
like the birds—at all proper times. Have them 
mutually interested ia the same things, amuse- 
ments, and occupations; having specified times 
for each, so that heir habits will be order'y. Let 
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them work together—knitting and sewing—both 
boys and gills. They enjoy it equ ally. unless the 
boys are taught that it ie unmanly to understand 
girls’ work. They should know how to do it, and 
practically, too, as thereby they may avoid much 
discomfort in future life. Let them work together 
in the garden—boys and girle—both need out of- 
door work. Together let them enjoy their games, 
riddles, etc.—all their plays. books, and work— 
while the parents’ eyes direct and sy mpathize, and 
their voices blend in loving accord. Have the 
children do some little things, daily, for your per- 
sonal comfort; let them see that it gives you pleas- 
we, and that you depend en them for the service. 

This will attach them to you more strongly ; and 
if they feel responsibility, even in masters of them- 
selves trivial, and are sure of your sympathy, their 
affections and joys will cluster around the home- 
hearth. 

Children like to be useful—it makes them happy. 
So give thm work time as well as play-time 
But, im any ease, and in all cases, give them sym- 
pathy. E-press love for trem. 


a 


IGNORANCE OF COMMON THINGS. 


Men are enough ignorant of common things, but 
the supreme and most undisturbable ignorance of 
men respects their own nature, and that is surely 
fundamental ignorance. A man’s life, his health, 
his success and comfort in every walk of life, are 
materially affected by the condition of his body, 
and yet, with one exception, there is nothing on 
earth of which a man is so ignorant as of the con- 
ditions of that body. The organization of it, the 
functions of its organs, the laws of health, are about 
as much unknown to most people as to savages. 
To be sure, there is a tendency to development 
in the direction of instruction in these things, the 
beginning, the dawn, we hope, of a better day; as 
yet, however, it is but a tendency. 

Boys and girls still learn to read and write, to 
knit and cipher, which are all very well; but it 
is more important that children should understand 
the law of digestion, than it is that they should 
understand the Rule of Three. It is more import- 
ant that a girl should understand the structure of 
her lungs, the properties of air, and the necessity 
of exercise therein, than that she should under- 
stand painting and music, important as these may 
be. There are a thousand girls who know how to 
paint roses on rice paper, where there is one who 
knows how to paint the roses on her own cheeks, 
where they are surely more handsome. Thus we 
teach our children geograpby, we teach them about 
distant countries, their boundaries, their capitals, 
their cities, rivers, and mountains. We teach them 
about the oceans and their contents, of islands, and 
a thousand other respectable knowlogies, which it 
is doubtless desirable to learn, but which do not 
conoern our daily affairs, and, with few exceptions, 
will never enter minutely into the life-work of those 
who learn them ; whereas, their own bodies, the 
knowledge and control of which will go far to deter- 
mine the virtue or vice of their lives, are seldom 
alluded toin the ordinary process of education, ex- 
cept in the most general way. For although it be 
true that evil springs from moral causes, it is just 
as true that it springs from physical causes; it 
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springs from both. The laws of food, of digestion, 
of circulation, of secretion—the brains, the lungs, 
the stomach, and their relations to the natural 
world, are vailed from the common school. We 
are taught about the Gulf Stream, but of that 
great gulf stream in our own bodies, not one word 
may be said. 

But if the physical form-is so neglected - the 
facts of which address themselves to conscious- 
ness—the knowledge of which is usually confined 
to books, what shall be said of the knowledge of 
the human soul, of which even books are so empty, 
and those the most empty, usually, which say the 
most about it? And yet, such are the relations of 
mind to philosophy, to religion, to criticism, to so- 
cial refinement, to the domestic circle, to the in- 
dividual development, that it may be said that so- 
ciety, the family, and the church must all rest on 
an empirical basis until a thorough exploration 
of the human mind shall have given the right ele- 
meats upon which to build. The fruit of the 
tree of knowledge of good and evil,” that grew in 
the garden, was picked too soon. It hurt the race. 
All green fruit is unhealthy. 

The world must pluck it again, when the ages 
shall have ripened it. The knowledge of good and 
evil shall yet bring back to the world that Para- 
dise which its immature state banished. Mean- 
while, every one may contribute what litis he can 
to the stock of knowledge respecting mental com- 
ditions ; and something will be gained worth geia- 
ing if attention is directed to this subject, and men 
begin to notice and reflect upon their own state. 
The man has learned not n little who has learned 
how ignorant he is of true knowledge.— Beecher. 
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MRS. WIS TON S TWO DAUGHTERS. 


HEREDITARY INFLUENCES. 


« Jusr observe those two girls of mine a mo- 
ment, Mrs. M., and see the evident difference in 
their dispositions,” said Mrs. Weston one evening, 
as we nat conversing on the duties of maternity.” 

I glanced toward the corner of the room w..ere 
the children were playing, and was shocked at 
the fierce passion displayed by the eldest, who 
was abusing her little sister about a doll with 
which they had been playing. Grace’s face was 
black with passion, and she was blubbering out 
some fierce imprecations upon her sister, who sat 
gravely beside her, with her little rosy lips quiver- 
ing in a grieved manner, and her little frame 
shaking with fear. I sighed, and again turned to 
the mother, who brushed some bright drops from 
her eyes, and said, in trembling accents— 

„Ah! dear Mra M., had I known four years 
ago what you have just proved to me, I had never 
endured the agony that pierces my heart daily, 
when I see my darling give way to such fierce 
passions. I have tried every way to overcome 
them, but they seem to grow upon her, and I feel 
now that that child will be to me a source of life- 
long sorrow.” 

Mrs. Weston,” I asked, do you recollect the 
precise state of your mind previous to the birth 
of your children?“ 

„ Oh! yes, ma am, and but too well in the case 
of the eldest.“ 

If not painful to you, I should like to hear i!.“ 
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„ Not at all. On the contrary, it will give me 
pleasure to speak freely to one who can so truly 
sympathize with women in their trials. Iam not 
naturally of a cross, irritable disposition, Mrs. M., 
but I am now convinced that Grace inherited her 
fearful passions from me. 


“ During the first few months of my marriage, 
woman could never have enjoyed more felicity 
than I did; but about six months after Mr. 
Weston became deeply involved in difficulties of a 
very painful nature, which rendered his naturally 
impatient disposition disagreeable in the extreme. 

„He became cross and unjust with me, and I 
could never please him, though I strove for some 
time as hard as ever woman strove to do 80. 
When I spoke kindly to him I received cutting 
replies, and when I bestowed endearing epithets 
upon him he mocked me, and with everything I 
did he found fault, until, wearied and harrassed 
to death, I solemnly vowed to be a slave to his 
caprices no longer. 


„I grew gradually regardless of his comfort, 
and soon became so cross, from the knowledge of 
his bitter injustice, that I returned his unkind 
words with interest. In short, I became at onoe 
willful and fiercely passionate—even more pas- 
sionate than himself, and not an hour passed, 
when in Mr. Weston’s presence, that fierce alter- 
cations did not ensue between us. What I suffered 
then is beyond the power of mortal to describe! 
Mr. Weston soon began to frequent public places 
of vice, in order to escape the life of wrangling at 
home, and I, from morn till noon, and from noon 
till night, sat brooding darkly over the misery I 
endured. ‘What right,’ I asked myself, has Mr. 
Weston to treat me thus cruelly, because of the 
injustice of others? I have done nothing to him, 
and he has poured out the vials of his wrath upon 
me. Unjust—upjust,’ I cried, and my heart rose 
up in bitterness against one who should have 
smoothed my path through life, and sheltered my 
young head from the storms of life. From the 
hour of my child's birth I was struck with her 
horrid temper. She did nothing but cry from 
morning till night, and that in the most passionate 
manner. As she grew up, this passion rapidly 
developed, and now she is, at the age of four 
years, beyond control. You have seen a specimen 
of her willful, passionate, overbearing disposition 
this evening, and can guess what it costs me. 

“ Not thus is it with my gentle Ellen. She is 
my joy, and only hope, and it is her gentle hand 
which pours the waters of God's priceless bless- 
ings upon my sorrowing heart. When undis- 
turbed by her sister, she is the happiest, merriest 
little creature I ever saw, and she will bear 
everything from Grace without a word of resent- 
ment or complaint. After Grace’s birth Mr. 
Weston’s affairs took a more favorable turn, and 
his temper improved accordingly. He became 
more kind, and often begged my forgiveness far 
what he had caused me to suffer. A year passed 
in quietness and comparative happiness, and then 
Mr. Weston took me to vigit my mother, and 
while there I met many of my young friends, who 
made my stay very joyous indeed. Not a day 
passed that I was not out on some excursion of 
pleasure, and I became as merry as a school-girl. 

% My heart had beccme softcned, and my mind 
had received a very healthy tone when I again 
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returned home. Sometimes Mr. Weston broke out 
into his old fits of passion, but now it did not throw 
me into a corresponding state, although it pained 
me acutely. I bore it all meekly, and never re- 
plied to his harsh expressions, but often I would 
put my arms softly about his neck, and beg him 
to spare me the pain he was inflicting. Aocord- 
ingly, my Hlen's disposition was all the fondest 
mother could wish her child’s disposition to be. 
Patient and meek when injured, blithe and merry 
when undisturbed, and ever affectionate. 

“Oh! Mrs. M., I mourn my blighted hope in 


my first-born child. Had I but known you long 


since, I might have been happy now in both my 
children; but I ought not to murmur, for I 
brought this sorrow on myself, though God knows 
I did not know what I was doing.” 

„Courage, courage, Mrs. Weston.“ I exclaimed 
cheerfully. “Do not grieve for that which is 
irreparable, but brace up your nerves for future 
duties. The way is now open before you; you 
know what to do, and you are too true a mother 
to neglect it. 

Let me tell you a little story about myself. 
You know I am an orphan, and, as it was with 
you, I met with heart-rending triale in the earliest 
period of my married life. I would certainly 
have been ruined, and ruined one who is dearer 
than life to me, had not Providence interfered, 
and placed the means of salvation in my hands. 
I had neither kindred nor friends to whom I could 
go for advice; but just when my feet were totter- 
ing on the very verge of despair, I accidentally 
found a blessed friend in a work on the subject 
of ‘Maternity, or the Bearing and Nursing: of 
Children, including Female Education;’ and by 
diligently studying and practicing its blessed 
truths, I unlocked for myself a fount of joy that 
will sweeten my jourzey through life, and make 
heaven appear all the brighter for the knowledge 
of having raised one soul for God. 

„ advise you to send for the book, which will 
doubtless prove a seurce of great pleasure to you. 
In the mean time, you are welcome to use mine; I 
will send it to you to-night, and hope you will 
read it carefully.” 

„. will, indeed, she answered, as her face 
brightened; and I hurried away to muse upon 
what 1 had heard, and to long more earnestly for 
power to save all. Mrs. M—. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF SLHEP. 


Iv is a well-known fact that every form of or- 
genie life embodies two antegonistic principles. 
One of these fe a principle of waste or decay, and 
the other is that of restoration or repair. An or- 
ganism. no matter of what grade it may be, is 
only a temporary form, to which myriads of par- 
ticles, passing through a determina’e career, give 
rise. It is like the flame of a lamp which presents 
for a long time the same aspect, being ceaselessly 
fed as it ceaselessly wastes away. But we never 
permit ourselves to be deceived by the seeming 
unchangeableness which euch a natural appear- 
ance offers We recognize the flame of a lamp as 
only a form. arising from the course which the 
disappearing particles take. And so it is even 
with man. He is fed with more than a ton weight 
of material in a year, and in the same time wastes 


more than a ton away. The condition of life, 
then, is death. No part of a living mechanism 
can act without wearing away, and for the con- 
tinuance of its functions there is an absolute ne- 
oessity for repair. 

Since full one third of life is spent in the repose 
of asleep, the remaining two thirds must form a 
period of greater or less activity ; and it is during 
this period that the waste of the system takes 
place most rapidly. It is obvious that were this 
waste, or, as it is sometimes called, interstitial 
death, long to continue without a corresponding 
degree of repair, the body would rapidly disappear 
and the career of the living being would be termi- 
nated. The condition of old age presents the ease 
just supposed. During that period death is pro- 
gressing rapidly—that is, the waste of the system 
greatly exceeds the repair, and eventually the 
principle of decay obtains the mastery, and the 
individual dies. 


During the active period uf the dey we take into 
the system the materiale which are to supply this 
perpetual waste, in the shape of food and drink ; 
and at all times we inhale the air which every. 
where surrounds us and which also furnishes ma- 
terial for the support of the body. Deprived of air 
for a few seconds, drink for a few hours, and food 
for a fgg days, we should cease to exist. The 
great object of hfe, therefore, is to supply these 
wants—to repair the waste of the body. But food 
and drink and air alone are not enough to perform 
this all-important work. Sleep comes in to oom- 
plete the system of means by whieh the tone and 
vigor of our powers are preserved. The material 
for supplying the waste must not only be furnish- 
ed, but a season of diminished activity, a period of 
repose, must be secured, in which these materiale 
may undergo the transformations necessary to fit 
them for supplying the place of those removed 
from the body. 

The necessity for sleep arises, therefore, from the 
preponderance or excess of the waste of the system 
over its repair during our waking hours. By bring- 
ing she animal funetions into a coudition of rest, 
an opportunity ia afforded fur renovation, and she 
equilibrium is thus restored and maintained. 

In early infaney, when it ie necessary for the 
nutritive operations to be carried on with the 
greatest vigor, and attended with as little waste 
as posible, nearly the whole time is spent in eat 
ing and sleeping. Hence that healthful appear- 
ance which infancy generally presents. The wek- 
ing period is gradually increased as the child ad- 
vances, but not so as to make it continuous, for 
the day is broken into intervals of sleep. Even at 
three or four years of age, we sleep more than once 
in a day. 

In mature life eight hours are, on an sverage, 
required; but the precise time varies with different 
individuals, and even with the same individual in 
different constitutional states. The time is not, 
however, always a true measure of the amount of 
Test required; for sleep varies very much in the 
degree of its completeness or intensity. There is a 
slumber so distufbed that we are unrefreshed by 
it, and a sleep eo profound that we awake weary. 
Various accidental and other circumstances are 
liable at all times to disturb both its regularity 
and its soundness. Among these are extreme 
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heat, a hearty meal at unsessonable hours, an iil- 
ventilated apartment, and still more frequently, a 
HARD, MIS-SHAPEN, AND UNCOMFORTABLE BED. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE PHENOMENON OF SLI. 


Sleep is commonly preceded by a sense of 
drowsiness of more or lese intensity, which is 
gradually followed by a loss of sensibility. Ob- 
jects cease to make an impreesion on the eyes, the 
lids become heavy and close. If we are not in a 
horizontal position, but requize muscular support, 
as in sitting, the head droops and the hands seek a 
support. Suosessively the senses of smelling, 
hearing. and touch pass sway. as the sight has 
done ; bat before this progress is completed, we 
start at any soand or disturbance, voluntary mus- 
cular action being instantly assumed, though in 
the midst of surprise. Weare nodding If we 
are in the horizontal position, as in bed, the body 
is thrown into a ferm requiring the least muscular 
exortion—the limbs aso half bent. Assight, ameli, 
heering, and touch again in suceession fail, all 
voluntary motions cease, those whieh are now exe- 
cuted being of a purely automatic kind. The eyes 
sre turned upward and inward, the iris is con- 
tracted, the heart and lunge act more slowly but 
more powerfully, while a gentle delirium which 
exists while the centers of the special senses are 
coming into repose, introduces us to a profound 
and unconscious sleep. 


THE PHENOMENA OF WAKING FROM SLEEP. 


This condition of profound sleep, though it may 
be quickly, is yet gradually, reached by passing 
through certain well-marked stages. Once gained, 
we sleep with heavicess through the early part of 
the night, and more and more lightly as morning 
approaches At any time of the night sleep may 
be abruptly broken, the mind resuming its power 
after passing through a momentary interval of 
confusion. Toward the close of the customary 
time the senses resume their power in an or- er in- 
verse to that in which they lost it—the touch, the 
hearing, the smeli, the sight Fora short period 
after awakening, the organs seem to be in a state 
of unusual acuteness, more particularly that of 
sight—an effect arising from the obliteration of 
old impressions. From profound sleep we pess to 
the waking state through an intermediate con- 
dition of slumber The leogth of time spent in 
sleep and slumber respectively is by no means 
constant, many causes increasing the one at the 
expense of the other. On awakening, we are apt 
to indulge in certain muscular movements we 
rub our eyes, stretch, and yawn. If we are sud- 
denly aroused, our motions are feeble and uncer- 
tain on attempting to walk at once; but if we 
spontaneously awake at an unusual period, and 
more particularly if it be toward the morning, we 
commonly notice a remarkable clearness vf intel- 
lect or mental power. 

Since the object of sleep is to afford an oppor- 
tunity for repairing the waste of the system, and 
especially to rest the brain and nervous system, the 
length of the needful time depends upon conditions 
that are themselves variable, such as the extent of 
the antecedent waste and the rapidity of repair. 
In winter we sleep longer and usually deeper than 
in summer, for the hourly waste in winter is 
greater. 
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Bot at all seasons nothing is more indispensable 
to health and happiness than an abundance of re- 
freshing sleep. To secure this is no less worthy 
of effort than the daily supply of food Indeed. if 
less of exertion were bestowed upon a luxurious 
diet, and more attention were directed to the es- 
sentials of healthful sleep it would be fer better 
for the race. Beyond question the soundness, and 
hence the restorative power of sleep, depends much 
upon the influence of external physical agents, 
The purity of the air, a proper degree of warmth, 
that perfect repose of body which a properly con- 
structed bed alene can give, a well-ventilated bed 
which will permit the exhalations of the system 
to pass off unobstructed—all these attending cir- 
cumstances exert a powerful influence either in 
the production or prevention of that sleep which 
wearied natare so imperiously demands. No part 
of the household arrangements is entitled to more 
thoughtful consideration than that of the sleeping 
department. 

When the body is tortured by the unnatural 
hardoess, and the still more unnatural shepe. of 
an ill-constructed, unyielding couch, refreshing 
sleep is out of the question; and this is equally 
true in the case of the debilitating and exhaustive 
appliance of a bed of feathers That perfect care 
of body which arises from e perfect support and 
pressure upon every point of contact with the bed. 
that comfort which is secured by a perfect and 
easy adjustability of the couch to the varying form 
of the body, ia the surest provocative that external 
cireumetences can afford ef the sleep that is ro 
grateful to all. 


The history of the bed is the history of man’s 
civilization, and a standard of intelligent comfort 
reached by the domestic economy of a people may 
be accurately ascertained by the general character 
of their ideas and practice in regard to bedding 
and sleep. 


SINGULAR PHYSIOLOGICAL FACT. 


4 Wr assimilate to the nature and character of 
those we love. Every farmer leaves his likeness 
on even his animals. Association, rather, per- 
haps, to some degree. produces the resemblances 
in children of the same family. The husband and 
wife approximate to each other in temper and dis- 
position. 

% Near the village of Lockport, a farmer, some 
years since, adopted a bright-eyed little orphan 
as a companion for his only daughter. The pro- 
tegé was treated with very great kindness by her 
new parents. As time passed on, a remarkable 
resemblance began to make its appearance be- 
tween the two children; till now, both being 
eighteen years of age, they are s0 similar in size, 
habit, and expression of countenance, that it is 
almost impossible to distinguish them apart.” 

The above is going the rounds of our exchanges, 
and the ideas set forth are doubtless sound; but 
it reminds us of the adoption of a child by a man, 
and the singular fact that when the little blue- 
eyed stranger grew to be a man, all his looks, his 
voice, his walk were but a second edition of his 
foster-father, and some were wicked enough to 
suppose the cause of their resemblance had an 
earlier date than that of their living together. 
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GRAHAM'S “SCIENCE OF HUMAN 
LIFE.” 


- NEW EDITION— PRICE REDUCED. 


Tur publishers have the pleasure of announcing 
that they have just issued a new edition of the 
above-named book that has so long been out of 
print in this country. 

Graham's Lectures on the Science of Human 
Life“ have long been admitted to be the most 
complete and thorough analysis of the bodily 
functions ever produced. Written in a clear, 
concise, and logical manner, they are adapted to 
the understanding of all, and contain, we believe, 
more correct physiological information than can 
elsewhere be found in the same space. 

The work comprises twenty-four Lectures, il- 
lustrated by more than fifty engravings, making 
a large 12mo book of nearly 700 pages, printed 
on fine paper, and substantially bound. 

Notwithstanding the expense we have been at 
to present the work in a commendable style, for 
the purpose of securing its general circulation 
among the people, we have made the price less 
than that of any edition ever before published, 
and will send it, post-paid, to any address, on re- 
ceipt of two dollars. Address 

FowIrn anp WELLS, 
808 Broadway. 


— — 


Snurr-Diprinc.—We do not remember to have 
neen so graphic a description of this very perni- 
cious habit—one so offensive to good taste, as well 
as so detrimental to health—as that contained in 
the following lines, which we take from the Chris- 
tian Banner, as drawn by the Rev. Mr. Hunni- 
cutt, in one of his letters to bis paper, from the 
Old North State.— Warrenton News. 

„There is one habit into which the ladies very 
generally seem to have fallen, which is not oom- 
mon among the ladies of Virginia, and that is the 
dipping of snuff The modus operandi is some- 
what after this fashion. The ladies have little 
sticks with mops at the end, or tooth- brushes, these 
they dip into little boxes of snuff and put them 
into their mouths and suck them like little babies 
do their mothers’ —— this they call dipping. 
We notice that some of them dip very often and 


seem to get into their little tin boxes quite deep * 


then they suck and spit, and suck and spit, and 
keep sucking and spitting, until a stranger, who 
knew nothing of what they were doing, would ac- 
tually think they were chewing tobacco. But, 
tis . but snuff dipping, or dipping of snuff, 
after all.“ 


9 + 
Literary Hotices. 
eee ee ee ee — — 

Tue Rope Istanp MontHLY, by Wm A. 
Murry, Providence, R. I., is a valuable octavo monthly of 
82 pages, and is devoted to the advancement of popular 
edueation. Its programme for the present year offers 
strong inducements to subscribers, and we think the work 
ought to be petronised. Its pages contain much variety 
of matter, and is written in a racy and practical style. The 
volume begins with the year. Now ie the time to sub- 
scribe. Price 81. 

Tue INDEPENDENT; commences the new year 
with all its editorial strength and old contributors, with 
the addition of the Quaker poet, John G. Whittier. J. H. 
Richards, a young man of fine address and good business 
talent, has recently become its publisher. 


— 
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Tur CENTURY, a new paper published by Mr. 
McElrath, formerly of the Tribunes, was«commenced in 
this city toward the close of December. Its editorship is 
able, but impersonal. The Century aims to take a Lon- 
don Ties rank among our metropolitan journals. 


A Spec MEN FOR OUR Caninet.—We are hap- 
to acknowledge the receipt of a singular and very pecu- 
Marly shaped skull, dug up from a very old burying- 
ground, and presented to us by A. 8. Topp, M.D., of 
Wheeling, Virginia. 

This specimen will occupy a place among some thou- 
sands of others from all parts of the globe. 

Dr. Topp will please accept our warmest thanks for his 
valuable gift. 


os Correspondents. 


S. B.— The organs in the middle line of the head 
are double, being located in each hemisphere of the brain, 
the same as Cautiousness and other organs, but on the 
bust and in drawings we do not represent them as sep 
arated. 

M. L.— Tour talents are literary; and you 
should use your mind in teaching or writing. 


P. A. B.—In the Self- Instructor“ it is stated 
that the brain is divided into two hemispheres, the right 
and left, and this arrangement renders all the phrenolog- 
ical organs double, so that if one be injured the other car- 
ries on the function. Now. Messrs. Editors, I flad a num- 
ber of the organs single, viz.. Individuality, Eventaality, 
Comparison, Benevolence, Firmness, etc. 


Ans. The organs of the middle line to which you refer are 
all divided by a membrane about as thick as a ten-cent 
piece, but on the bust and in drawings we do not, of late 
years, show the line of separation so as to indicate two or- 
gans of Benevolence, Veneration, Firmness, Self-Esteem, 
ete. ; for we supposed everybody who had read much of 
Phrenology or of the anatomy of the brain, understood it. 


D. McK.—“ Religion, Natural and Revealed,“ is 
entirely out of print. We do not intend to issue another 
edition. i 
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Business Notices. 


Tue Janvary NumsBer commenced the 29th 
Volume of the AMERICAN PHREENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL. 


Sunscrisers, Posrmastens, and others, are 
respectfully solicited to act as Acunts for this JOURNAL. 
A liberal commission will be given. See Club Rates. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL COMMENCE with the 
month in whieh the order is received. 


Six MONTHS’ SUBSCRIPTIONS will be received at 
the yearly rates. 


Teacuers. Epironrs, and CLERGYMEN, are in- 
vited to obtain subscribers in the neighborhood where 
they reside. Traveling Agents may obtain Certificates 
on presenting suitable recommendations 


CL Uns may be made up of persons receiving 
their Journals at different poet-offices. It often occurs that 
old subscribers are desirous of making a present of a vol- 
ume to friends at a distance. 

PRESENT SUBSCRIBERS are our main reliance. 
Those who know the utility of the Journal will work for 
it, and recommend it to their friends and neighbors, that 
they too may participate in the benefits of its teachings. 

HavinG Been a member of a club at some 
previous time does not entitle persons to renew their sub- 
scriptions at club rates, except a new club is formed. Our 
terms are: for 10 copies (ordered at once) one year, $5; 
5 copies, 88; single copy, $1. 

Supecaiprions for either of our publications — 
the PHRENOLOGI0AL JOURNAL, the W ATRR-CURE JOURNAL, 
or Lire ILLUSTRATED may be ordered at the same time; 
but care should be taken to specify particulariy which fs 
wanted. 

CornesPonprnts will please be particular to 
give the name of the Post-Office, County, and State. 


— 
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Addbertisements. 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for this Journal, to 
secure insertion, should be sent to the Publishers on or be- 
fore the 10th of the month previous to that iu which 
they are tn appear. Announcements for the next number 
should be sent ln at once. 

Tsams.—Twenty-fve cents a line each Insertion. 


SAFETY, COMFORT, AND ELE- 
GANOE ave insured by wearing 
DOUGLAS & SHEEWOOD’S 
NEW 
MATINEE SKIRT, 
With the Patent Detachable, Hoop-Fastening, and 
ADJUSTABLE BUSTLE. 


SAFEY!! since it effectually obviates the danger ar- 
ing from entangling the feet, or fureign substances in the 

oops! 

COMFORT II hecauce the masiin sk'rt can be instan- 
taneoualy removed from the springs by PATENT DE 
TACHABLE FASTENINGS. washed, with other gar- 
ments, and at no greater expense, and replaced on the 
hanns in a minn e! 

ELEGXNCE!! because the scientific cut of the masiia 
skirt. and the fine mat- rial of which it le composed, give a 
gracefal fall to the robe worn over it, and wil in hot 
weather coable the wear r to dispense with any in erme- 
diate skirt. 

Toe MATINEE SKIRT hes ek ven hoops, weighs but ten 
undes, le StawPen witu run Trape-Marx of Meser. 
DOUGLAS & SHEXWO DD. anrd in ths heat Skirt ever in- 
troduce to the Publio, and qulie indispensabil» to : very 
lady wh desires to combinan- in ber apparel SAFETY, 
COMFORT, and ELEGANCE! For anlo at all the princi- 
pal stores in the United States ard Canada. 1t 


First PRIZE GoLD AND SILVER 
MEDAL MELOPEONS AND HARMONIUMZ.— Ten aif- 
rerent Styles. from $60 to $400 R-commended to be 
superior to all others by TuaLseRO, W. Mason, Ds. L wri 
Maton, etc. At rde d the Fir t Prize at every Fuir at 
which erhihited, 

Tas Cr_xeseaTep Orcan Harm niroms, patented and 
made only by the sabser:b. re, with eight stope, five sets ot 
reeds, two banks of keys, awell pedal, and indep ndent 
pedal bess, containing two full «ctaves of pedals. Fries of 
Organ Harmonium, $350 to 8400. 

tiarmonioms, with eix stope, three sete of reeds and one 
bank of k-ys. in black walnut case, price $200. 

Organ Mclodeons, with two sets of raeds, three stops and 
two baoks of keys, in rosewnnd casa, price $200. 

ee with one aad two seta of re: ds, price $60 to 


l 
Elegant Mustrated pamphlets (32 pp. 8vo.) sent by mai). 
Acdress MASON & HAMLIN, B. eton, Mass. 
New York Wareroums, CHICKERING & SONS. 
694 Broadway. 


A SUPERB PORTRAIT OF EDWARD 


EVERETT, in rich off colors, will be sent post-paid to every 
$1 subscriber to Chalien's Illustrated Monthly for 1859. 
Specimen number 10 cents, pnet-paid. 

JAS. CHALLEN & SON, Philadelphia. 


Your CHARACTER FROM YOUR 


PORTRAIT.— I is not absolotely neceesary for persons 
who live at a dietance to visit our establishment to have a 
phrenological description of character given. From a lite- 
ness properly taken we do it satisfactorily. We are now re 
or lvine tbem for this purpose, not only from every section 
cf the Uuited States, but from Canada and portions of Eu- 
ropa. For fall particulare, proper modes of taking hke- 
nesses to be sent, ctc., send for The Mirror of the Mind. 
FOWLER AND WELLA, 808 Broadway, New Tork. 


INDISPENSABLE.—No CORRE- 


SPONDENT, no Young Genfleman or Lady, no Public 
Speaker, no Teacher of Youth nor Man of Business should 


delay procuring these 
New Hand-Books for Home Improvement - by Mall. 

HOW TO WRITE; a Pocket Manual of Composition 
and Letter- Writing. Price, paper, 30 cts.; muslin, 60 cts. 

HOW TO TALK; on. HINTS TOWARD A GRAMMATICAL 
AND GRaceruL STYLB IN CONVERSATION AND DEBATE. 50c. 

HOW TO BEHAVE; A Manual of Etiquette and Guide 
to Correct Personal Habits, with Rules for Debating Socie- 
ties and Deliberative Assemblies. Paper, noc.; muslin, 60e. 

HOW TO DO BUSINESS; A Guide to Success in Prac- 
tical Life, and Hand-Book of Legal and Commercial 
Forms. Price 80 cents, 

$1 50 will pay for the four works in one volume, In mus- 
Un. Postage prepaid by 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 
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PPI. 


AMERICAN Express COMPANY 
RUN TWO DAILY EXPRESSES 
tbroughout the entire 
WESTERN STATES AND CANADAS. 
MONEYS, JEWELRY, VALUABLES, KIU. 
Forwarded ia Iron Safes. 

GOODS, PACKAGES, MERCHANDISE, ETO, 
FORWARDED ON EXPRESS PASSENGER TRAING, 
tn oharge Me ers who accompan to 

ge of Special Pring onl pany Goode 


OUR RAT&S ARE AS LOW ALWAYS. AND OUR 
TIME UNSURPASSED BY ANY OTHER LINE 
BUTTER AND PRODUOE 
Brought to New York from all parts of the country in very 

quick time and at very low ra'es for rapid transportation. 

Ordors for purchase of Books, etc., promptly attended to 
and parcels forwarded by return Expreee. 

For rates and farther icformation a ply at any of our 
Age neice. 

OFFICES IN NEW YORK, 61 HUDSON STREET. 


WELLS, BUTTERFIELD & OO 

LIVINGSTON, FARGO & CO., ` } Proprietors. 

Ge” Passengers secured by first-class Steamships to and 

from any of the principal cities and towns in England, Ire- 
land, and Scotland, upon application at our office.. 


GET TT FOR THE CHILDREN. 
MERRYS MUSEUM, WOODWORTHS CABINET, 
aud the SOHOOLFELLOW, the consolidated Dollar Mag- 
az nsf r Boys and Girls. 

These popular Illostrat⸗d Juveniles have joined forces— 
combining the best writers for children in the land, such as 

ꝛobert Merry. Hiram Hatch t, Uncle Frank, Aunt Bae, and 
a hos: of ober writers. 

Is pages are embellished with nearly 150 Choice Engrav- 
inga during the year, of 864 pages, making the prettivet 
Christmas and New Year's present for the Little Ones at 
Home,” imaginable. 

Pubtishea monthly at Ode Dollar a year, in advano:, 
Send for it. Inolase One Dollar, and address 

J. N. STEARNS & CO., Pubiishers, 
116 Nassau Str. et, New York City. 

ET Good Agents wanted. 


Beyond ali question, the machine. Le JUuswated. 
WHEELER & WILSON'S 


SEWING MACHINE. 


New and valuable improvement. 
OFFICE 848 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
New Biyle. Price 950. Send for a Circular. 


HOSIERY 


AND 
Men’s FURNISHING Goons. 


UNION ADAMB, 
687 Broapway (four Doors below Bleecker Street), 


Respectfally invites your attention to an extensive and su- 
perior variety of the above goods, many styles of which can 
nat be found elsewhere, 

Importing and manufacturing largely, he ie enabled to 
off-r superior inducem nts to every class of buyers. 

The price of every article is marked in plein figures, and 
all goods sold, not giv ng satisfaction, may be returned, and 
fe money will be refunded cheerfully. 


THE Prysrotogy or MARRIAGE. 


By Dr. Alentt. P. epeid by mail. 88 cents. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 


Hanp-Book or STANDARD Puao- 
NOGEAPHY. By Andrew J. Graham, Conduc:or of the 
Phonetic Academy, New York, and author of Brief Long- 
hand,” A System for the Rapid Expression of Nambers,” 
ets 

This work presents every principle of every style of the 
art, wmmencing with the coal arg ní words, and proeeeding 
to the most rapid reporting style, in such a form and man- 
ner, with such faliness of explanation and eompletene -s of 
illustration, and with such otber features as to fully adapt the 
work t» the use of schools snd to self-instraction. 816 duo- 
d eimo psges. Prio», bound in masiin with em boese“ side- 
title, post-paid, $1 35. With splendid gilt de-de and 
a edges, post paid, $1 50, Morocco, full giit, post- 

aid, $8. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 806 Broadway, New York. 


THE HYDRIATIC TREATNENT OF 


SCARLET FEVER, 
in its diffsrent forme; or Mow to Save, through a systematic 
application of the Water-Cure, many thousands of liv:s and 
beaiths, which now annually perish. Beang the reenit of 
twenty-one year e and of the treatment ana cure 
of several bundred cases of eruptive fevers, By CHARLES 
Mownpa, M.D., Ph D. Price. prepaid by mail, 56 cents 
Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 
8u8 Broadway, New York. 
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Frurr CULTURE. -A GUME TO 
the Cultivation and Management of Fruit Trees; 
with descriptions of the best and most popular 
varieties. IIlustra ed with nearly a huadred eu- 
gravinge, with Appendix, containing useful mem- 
oranda in regard to the profits of fruit growing, 
preservation, coking, and healthfalness of fruits 
as human food. By Toonas Grece 

[We give a condeored abstract from the table 
of contents, which will give the reader a general 
idea of the scope and objects of this new work.] 


Toe Pear—Deacriptive List: Class I.—Eight Summer 
Varieties. Class II.—Twenty Autumn Varicties. Claas 
I{I.-~Twelve Winter Varieties. Second List--Ten Sum- 
mer Varieties. Second List—Eight Autumn Varieties. 


Tas Prom—-Fifiy Varieties— Select Lists Culture Treat 
ment, eto. Tne Quince— Varieties: ple, or Orange 
—Portugal—Soil, etc.—Traneplanting—Insects. 


THe Raspsersy—Red Antwerp — Fastolff—Franconie— 
Yellow Antwerp—Large Fruited Monthly—Brinckle’s 
Orange—Knevett's Giant—Col. Wilder—Ohto Everbear- 
ing—- OCushlag— Walker. Tus Sreawpzner-- Twelve 
Varieties: Best Pistillate—Stamipate or Hermaphro- 
dite, etc., with instructions for Caltivatton, etc. 


Aprenptx—The Cnreullo—Preserving Fruits--Profiw of 
Frutt-growing--Mode of Propagating Fruit Trees 
Propagating by Layering. Miscellaneous: A Straw 
House for keeping Fruits and Vegetables—D warfing— 
Cuttings—-Scions—The Peach To destroy Moles—How 
to secure good Fruit Crops—-Quinces— Black 
Blight in a Vinery--Soap-Suds--To make young Pear 
Trees Grow—Liquid Manure—Salt—Shorten-in—Mice 
—Mulching--Frozeu Trees -Ashes. Prepared Fruits: 
Baked Apples — Stewed -- Botled—Stewed Pippins—- 
Stewed Dried Apples--Peare—Boiled Peaches--Stewed 
Green Peaches—-tewed Dried Peaches Uncooked 
Peachese—Apricots- Cherri uinces — Quince Mar- 
malade—Siewed Cranberries-- Biackberrics -- Whortle- 
berries — Raspberries — Strawberries — berries—- 
Currante—Plums—Grapes—Pineapple—Tomatoes, ete. 
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This new hand-book of f uit- culture contains 
163 12 no pages, amply illustrated aud handsomely 
printed. It witi be found useful to au who feel 
the rlightest interest in the subject of finita or 
fruit growing. P. ice. prepaid by mail to any 
post-offive, ia psper, only 30 cents; in muslin, 50 
cents. Sent by retum of first post by Fowinn 
amp We ute, 308 Broadway, New York. 

ce Agente, B ok- ellen. and others would do 
well to obteia a supply of this new and useful 
Hax Boor or Fa urr Cucrore. 

Sent prepaid by FIRST matt on receipt of price. 


Tue PAINTER, GILDER, AND 


VARNISHER’S COMPANION: Containing Rules and 
lations for everything relabag to the arts of Paiovng. 
Gildtog. Varnishing, aod Glas- taining: namerons useful 
and vaiuab e Receipts; T. ete for the Detection of Adultera- 
tions in Oils, Oole, et: ania Statement of the Diseases 
und Ace dents to which Palutere, Gild. re, and Varnishers 
are particularly banie: with the simplest methnds of Pre - 
vention and R med). Fifth edition. Ia cne volume, small 
12m, Ioh. 87 cents 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 


HOY TO DO GOOD AND GET “PAID FOR 
IT."—Take an Agency for our Publications. The 
terms are such, there can be wv pomstbility of lo EVERY 
Faux will be glad to obtain some of them. For partic- 
ulars address FOWLER AND WELLS, 
Broadway, New York. 


Men, WOMEN, AND CHILDREN, 
who read LIFE ILLUSTRATED, pr nenne it the des 
Famity Par now puiished. $2 a year; 81 for half a 
year; and, “just to try it,” only 25 cents fur three months. 
Ioclose the amount, and direct to FOWLER AND WELLS, 
New York. 

The Savannah Democrat says: “ We regard it as one of 
the very best weekly papers in the world.” The Alabama 
Be icon say: : if there is one rewspuper within our knowl- 
edge which we can safely recommen’ tn the general reader, 
it is LiFe ILLOSTRATeD, It has served up weekly an amount 
of rena ing matier which you ecldom get for the price, which 
is neither tno liæ ut nor too serious, but is et ones lagical, liter- 
ary, and |.fe-like; puogent, ;ra-tical, and pro ive; en- 
liveni g, eloquent, and envohitne. Ia ehort, it seems ta be 
the object of Lire ILLUSTRATED to spread eunsbine, bappi- 
nese, and useful information everywhere. Try tt 


EMPLOYMENT.—Youna MEN, IN 


every neighborhood, may have healthful, pleasant, and 
profitable employment, by engaging in the al -of our New 
and Valuable Booka, and canvassing for our POPOLAR 
FAMILY JOURNALS. For terms and particulars, ad- 


dress, post-paid. 
FOWLER AND WEL S. 808 Broadway, New York. 
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Now Ready. Feb. 182 


Tne HoUsE. 


A Pocket Manual of Rural Archi‘ecture ; or, How to Build 
Country Houses and Out-Zuildings. Embracing the Ori- 
gin and Meaning of the House; the Art of House-Build- 
ing, including Planning, Style, and Construction; De- 
signs and Descriptions of Cottages. Farm-Iuuses, Villas, 
and Ou:-Bulldings, of various cost and in the Different 
Styles of Architecture, etc.; and an Appendix, contain- 
ing Recipes for Paints and Washes, Stucco, Rough-Cast, 
ete. ; und Instructions for Roofing, building with Rough 
Stone, Unburnt Brick, Balloon Frames, aud the Concrete 
or Gravel Wall. By the author of “ The Garden,“ The 
Farm,” ete. With Original Designs by the Author, F. E. 
Graef, Architect, and others. New York: Fow er AND 
WIS, Publishers, 803 Broadway. Prise, in paper, 20 
cents; in muslin, 50 cents. 

This work closes the popular serics of Rural Manuals to 
which it belongs, and we greatly mistake If it be not des- 
tined to command even a more generous patronage anda 
wider circulation than those favorites of the public, “The 
Garden,” The Farm,” and “The Barn Yard,” which 
have preceded it. It is, like them, a thoroughly practica 
work, wri'tn fo: the people, in a style which the people 
can understand, and, while containing everything that one 


will expect or desire to find in su h a work, is brought, by 


its size and price, within the reach of all. 

It is a model of condensation—l.tcrally my m is pi vo 
—and many a heavy volume on rural architecture might 
be read without obtaining ao much available practical in- 
formation as is contained in th's unpretending manual. 
The hints on house-building, contained in the second 
chapter, are alone worth many times the price of the 
whole book. We are there told how to choose a site, and 
how to make or adopt a plan suited to it; and instructed, 
so far es llie ease requires, in reference to architectural 
style, construction, ornament, warming, ventilation, mate- 
rials, ete. 

The designs, commencing with a log cabin, embrace 
houses of all degrees of cost (particular attention being 
given to those of low price, such as the great mass of the 
people most want, and of every de:irable style of archi- 
tecture. These designs are not mere funcy sketches, but 
are calculated for actual execution, and will be found to 
“work” on the ground ss well as on paper. They show 
how convenience and beauty may be made consistent wlth 
a low cost, and demonstrate the fact that the humblest cot- 
tage or cabin may have a pleasing exterior without any 
sacrifice of interior comfurt, or any increase of expense, 
Its geners! circulation will cause the saving of many 
thousands of dollars annually, while the convenlen-e, 
comfort, and beauty of our country houses will, at the same 
time, be vastly increased. 

This work, l:ke its predecessors, is calculated for all parts 
of the country, containing Southern as well as Northern 
houses, anni] aims to extend Lhe sphere of its Influence and 
usefulness over the entire American continent 

Barns, stables, poultry-houses, pig geries, ash-houses, Ice- 
houses, and other out-build ngs, have also very properly a 
place in this little book; and some admirable designs 
especially for barus and stables, are given. 

No one who ever expects to build, it it be only an ice- 
house or a cistern, should fall to consult this manual. It 
might well have been entitled, “Every Man His Own 
Architect.” 

The series of “ Rural Manuals“ to which this belonga— 
“The House,” “The Garden,” “The Farm,” and “The 
Barn-Yard”—will be furnished to subscribers ordering 


them all at once, In paper for #1, in cloth for $1 75. 

The whole series, bound in one large, handsome gilt 
volume, under the title of Rural Manuals.“ may be lad 
for 81 50. Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 

808 Broadway, New York. 


A TREATISE on ENGLISH Punc- 


TUATION, design: d for Letter-writers, Authors, Priutere, 
and Correctors of the Prees, and fur the use if Schovuls aud 
Academies. With au Appendix, contaluiog rules oo the 
use of Capitals, a l st of Ab oe viations, hinta on the Prepa- 
ration nf Copy and on Prof. ca hg. p- men of Proof- 
sheet, cf. Ky JOAN WILSON. Sixth edi ion Price: $1, 
prepaid, Address 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Bread way,. New York. 


Invents, Lovk to your Interest ll 
How 10 GET A PATENT, OR THE 


Inventor's Ins ruc:or. New edition, Now Reaty. Price 
only 6 cents. Ben i two three cent stamps for a copy. to 
FOWLEK AND WELLS, 808 Rroadway, New Tork. 
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AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


OL gE Ce a, 


ALL THE REQUISITES FOR 
PHYSIOLOGICAL, PHRENOLOGICAL, AND HY- 
DROPATHIO LECTURERS AND PRACTITIONERS 

MAY RE ORDERED OF 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 

By Mail or Erpree. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

A beautiful set of anatomical and physiological plates, 
six in number, mounted on canvas and rollers, or color- 
ed. Price, $12. 

Also. Lambert's Anatomical Charts on rollers, colored, 
eix in the set. Trice, $6. 

Also, Weber's ditto, size of life, eleven in the set. 
Price, $25. 

Manikins, from $325 to #1,000 each. 

Skeletons—French wired—recady for use, from $35 to 


$45 each. 
ZIT DRO PATH T. 
Dr. Trall's Eneyelopedl a . $3 00 
Dr, Shew's Family Physician. .........-... 0. eens 2 50 
Water-Cure In Chronic Diseases 1 50 
Domestic Practice of Hydropathy ..............006- 1 50 
Water-Cure Library, seven volumes, and other stand- 
ard works. 
The New Pocket Syr ingen 4 3 50 
Breast Pump sds neon Saad a ee ais hore 2 00 
Nipple Shield....... e o 0 87 
PHRENOLOGY. 


Specimens for Societies and Private Cabinets. Fortv of 
our best Specimens, size of Life. Cast from the heads of 
John Quincy Adams, Aaron Burr, George Combe, Elihu 
Burritt, T. H. Benton, Henry Clay, Rev. Dr. Dodd, Tho:nas 
A. Emmett. Dr. Gall, Sylvester Graham, J. C. Neal, Silas 
Wright, Black Hawk, Osceola, ete, etc. They can be 
packed and sent as freight or express with safety. Price, 
only 625 for forty casts. 

Also, Fowler's Phrenology, Combe's Phrenology, Phre- 
nological Charta, and marked Busts, 


Crayon Heads #1 50 to 23 00 
Water Color Heads s s. ͥ 3 00 5 00 
Oil Color Heads. N 400 “ 8 00 
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DEFINITION OF THE FACULTIES 
AND THE TEMPERAMENTS. 


DOMESTIC PROPENSITIES. 


1. Awatrvmnses.—The attachment of the sexes to each 
other, adapted to the continuance of the race. Abuze: Li- 
centionsness and obscenity. Deficiency : Want of affection 
toward the opposite sex. 

3. PHILOPROGENITIVENESg&.—Parental love; fondness for 
pee and the young and helpless generally, adapted to the 

e condition. Abuse: Excessive in i pai idoliz- 
ing and spoiling children by caresses. Deficlency; Neg- 
lect of the young. 

3. Apuusrvansnss.—Friendship; love of company; dis- 
position to associate. Adap to man’s requisition for 
society and concert of action. Abuse: Excessive fondness 
for company. Deficiency: Negiect of friends and society ; 
the hermit disposition. 

4. Innasrrivenzss.—Love of home; desire to live per- 
manently in one place; adapted to the tinea Sad a home. 
Abuse: Prejudice against other countries. eficiency : 
Continual roaming. 

A. Uxrox ror Lirz,—Connubial love; desire to pair; to 
unite for life; and to remain constantly with the loved 
one. Abuse: Excessive tendency of attachment. De- 
ficiency: Wandering of the connubial affection. 

5. Contirnutrry.—Ability to chain the thoughts and feel- 
ings, and dwell continually on one subject until it is com- 

leted. Abuse: Prolixity; tediously dwelling on a sub- 
ect. Deficiency: Excessive fondness for variety; “too 
many irons in the fire.” 


SELFISH PROPENSITIES. 


E. Vrratrvarnes.— Love of life: youthful vigor even in 
advanced age. Abuse: Extreme tenacity to life; fear of 
death Deficiency: Recklessness, and unneceasary ex- 
posure of life. 

6. ComBATIvunnss.—Self-defense, resistance: the ener 


getic ead disposition. Abuse: A quick, flory, excit- 
able, fault-finding, contentious disposition. Deficiency: 
Cowardice. 


T. DESTRUCTIVENESS.—Executiveness; propelling power; 
the l feeling. Abuse: The malicious retali- 
ating, revenge disposition. Deficiency: Tameness; 
inefficiency. 


8. ALIMENTIVENESS. — Appetite; desire for nutrition; 
enjoyment of food and drink. Abuse: Gluttony; gor 
mandizing; drunkenness. Deficiency: Want of appetite 
abetemiousnese. 

9. AcquisitIvENEes.— Economy ; disposition to save and 
accumulate property. Abuse: Avarice; theft, extreme 
selfishness. ciency: Prodigality; inability to appre- 
ciate the true value of property; lavishness and wasteful- 
ness. 

10. Ssonerrvunrss.—Policy ; man ent. Abuse: Cun- 
ning; foxy; to lie low; keep dark ; disguise. Deficiency: 
Want of tact; bluntness of expression. 

11. Cavriousnxss. — Prudence; carefulness; watchful- 
ness ; reasonable solicitude. Abuse: Fear; timidi; pro- 
crastination. Deficiency: Careless; heedless: rec fess. 


12. APPROBATIVENESS.—Affability ; ambition; desire to 
be elevated and promoted. Abuse: Taniy: self-praise ; 
and extreme sensitiveness. Deficiency: Indifference to 
pudiie opinion, and disregard for personal appearance. 

18. Sutr-Estsaeu.— Dignity; manliness ; love of liberty; 
nobleness; an aspiring disposition. Abuse: Extreme 
pride; arrogance ; an aristocratic, domineering, repulsive 
spirit. Deficiency: Lack of self-respect and appreciation. 

14. Frewwnss.—Decision ; stability; perseverance; un- 
willingness to yield; fortitude. Abuse: Obstinacy; will- 
fulness ; mulishness. Deficiency: Fickle-mindedneas. 


. MORAL SENTIMENTS. 


16. usNEss.—Justice; integrity; sense of 
duty and of moral obligation. Abuse: Scrupulousness; 
self- mnation ; remorse; unjust censure. ciency : 
No penitence for ain, or compunction for having done 
wrong. 

16. Horzs.—Expectation ; anticipation; looking into the 
future with confidence of prety Abuse: Extravagant 
promises and anticipations. Deficiency: Despondency ; 
gloom; melancholy. 


17. Sprairvariry.—Intuition; perception of the spirit- 
ual; wonder. Abuse: Belief in ghosts; witchcraft, and 
unreasonable isms. Deficiency: Lack of faith, incre- 
dullty, skepticism. 

18. Vensaatiow.—Reverence ; worship; adoration ; re- 

t for antiquity. Abuse: Idolatry; superstition ; wor- 
ip of idols. Deficiency: Disregard for things sacred ; 
imprudence. 

19. Bewsvo.ences. — Kindness; desire to do good; sym- 
pathy ; philanthropy; disinterestedness. Abuse: Giving 
alms to the undeserving; too easily overcome by sym- 
pathr. Deficiency: Extreme selfishness; no regard for 

0 of others. 


SKMI-INTELLECTUAL SENTIMENTS. 


20. Consrructivenzss.—Mechanical ingenuity; ability 
to use tools; construct and invent Abuse: A loss of time 
and money in trying to invent perpetual motion. De- 
aao Inability to use tools or understand machinery ; 
laok of skill. 
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SYMBOLICAL HEAD, 


— ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE ORGANS. 
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21. IpxALTT.- Love of the fect and beautiful; re- 
finement; ecstasy ; poetry. Abuse: A disgust even for 
the common duties of life. Deficiency: Roughness; want 
of taste or refinement. 


B. Soppuary.—Fondness of the grand and W 
the wild and romantic in nature, a Niagara Falls; moun- 


tain scenery. Abuse: Extravagant representations ; fond» 
ness for ies. Deficiency: Views the terrifie withoat 
pleasure or emotion. 


22. Iurrarrox.— Power of imitating; copying; working 
after a pattern. Abuse: Mimicry; servile imitation. De- 
pepo A i Inability to conform to the manners and customs 
of society. 


28. MIRTHFULNESS.—Wit; fan; playfulness; ability to 
joke, and enjoy a hearty laugh. Abuse: Ridicule and 
sport of the infirmities and misfortunes of others. De- 
ficiency: Gravity; indifference to all amusements. 


INTELLECTUAL ORGANS. 
OBSERVING AND KNOWING FACULTIES. 


24. IxDryUALTrr.— Ability to acquire knowledge by ob- 
servation, and desire to see all things. Abuse: An insatia- 
ble desire to know all about other people’s business; ex- 
treme inquisitiveness. Deficiency: A want of practical 
knowledge, and indisposition to notice external objects. 


25. Formu.—Memory of the shapes, forms, faces; the con- 
figuration of all things; it enables us to readily notice re- 
semblances; when fully developed, we seldom forget coun- 
tenances. Deficiency: A poor memory of faces, shapes, 
etc.; not a good artist. 


26. Srzz.—Ability to judge of size, length, breadth, 
height, depth, distance, and weight of bodies by their size; 
of measurin angles, etc. Deficiency: Unable to judge 
between l and large. 


N. WrrauT.—Gravity ; ability to balance one’s self, re- 
quired by a marksman, horseman, or dancer; ety the 
ability to “ a steady hand,” and judge of perpendlcu- 
lars. Abuse: Excessive desire to climb trees, or go aloft 
unnecessarily. Deficiency: Inability to keep one’s bal- 
ance; liability to stumble. 


28. Colo. Judgment of the different shades, hues, and 
tints, in e the rainbow, and all things possessing 
color, will be objects of iiſterest. Abuse: Extravagant! 
fond of colors; a desire to dress with many colors. Defi- 
ciency: Inability to distinguish or appreciate colors, or 
their harmony. 

20. Os. — Method; system; arrangement; neatness, 
and convenience. Abuse: More nice than wise; spends 
too much time in fixing; gros annoyed by disorder; old 
maidish. Deficiency: Slovenliness; carelessness about 
the arrangement books, tools, papers, etc.; seldom 
knows where to find anything. 

80. CaLouLaTION.—Ability to reckon e in the head; 
mental arithmetic; to add, subtract, divide, multiply ; cast 
accounts and reckon figures. Abuse: A disposition to 
count everything. Deficiency: Inability to understand 
numeral relations. 

81. Loca.ity.—Reeollection of places; the geographical 
faculty; desire to travel and see the world. Abuse: A 
roving, unsettled rer pepo Deficiency: Inability to re- 
member places ; liability to get lost. 


82. Evenruatrry.—Moemory of events; love of history, 

anecdotes, facts, items of all sorts; a kind of walking new i- 
aper. Abuse: Constant story-telling, to the neglect of 
uties. 

83. Tran. Recollection of the lapse of time; day and 
date; ability to keep the time in music and dancing, and 
the step in walking; to be able to carry the time of day in 
the head. Abuse: Drumming with the feet and fingere 
8 Inability to remember the time when things 
transp ; a pdor memory of dates. 

$4. Tuxz.—Love of music, and perception of harmony; 
giving a desire to compose music. Abuse: A continu 
singing, hummi or whistiing, ess of propriety. 
Deficiency : Inability to comprehend the charms of music. 


85. Laneuaen.--A bility to express our ideas verbally, and 
to use such words as will best express our meaning; mem- 
ory of words. Abuse: Redundancy of words. Deficiency : 
Extreme hesitation tn selecting appropriate language. 


REFLECTIVE OR REASONING INTELLECT. 


86. CausaLiry.—Ability to reason and comprehend first 
rineiplee; the why-and-wherefore faculty; originality. 
buse: Too much theory without bringing the mind to a 

protea! bearing ; such a mind may become a philosopher, 
ut is not practical. 

87. ComPpaRIson.--Inductive reasoning ; ability to classify 
and apply analogy to the discernment of principles; to 
generalize, compare, discriminate, illustrate; to draw oor- 
rect inferences, etc. Abuse: Excessive criticism. De- 
ficiency: To be unable to. perceive the relation of one 
thing or subject to another. 

C. Human Nature.—Discernment of human character ; 
perception of the motives of strangers at the first interview. 


Abuse: Unjust icion ; a disposition to treat all stran- 
gors hs oN ie ‘Deficiency: Misplaces confidence; ts easily 
ecelved. 


D. AGREEZEABLENESS.—Blandness and persuasiveness of 
manners, expression, and address; pleasantness ; insinua- 
tion; the faculty of saying even d e things pleas- 
antly. Abuse: Affection. Deficiency: Inability to make 
one’s self agreeable. 


TEMPER AMENTS. 


A knowledge of the temperaments is essential to all who 
would understand and apply Phrenology. We recognize 
three, as follows : 

I. Tae VrraL Temperament, or the nourishing appara- 
tus, embracing those internal organa contained within the 
trunk, which manufacture vitality, create and sustain ani- 
mal life, and re-supply those energies expended by every 
action ofthe brain, nerves, or muscles. Thistemperament is 
analogous to the Sanguine and Lymphatic temperaments. 

II. Tae Morive Apraratos, or the bonoe, muiden ten- 
dons, eto., which gives physical strength, or bodily motion, 
and constitutes the frame-work of the body. This is anal- 
ogous to the bilious temperament. 

III. Tax Mentat APPARATUS, or nervous temperamen 
embracing the brain and nervous system, the exercise o 
which produces mind, thought, feeling, sensation, etc. 
(For a full description of these temperaments, and their 
effects on mind and character, see “ Phrenology Proved, 


Illustrated, and Applied.”’) 
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WILLIAM H. PRESCOTT. 


— 2 


THe sudden death, from paralysis, of this 
eminent American historian, took place at his 
residence in Boston, January 28th, and caused not 
only the deepest regret among a wide circle of 
friends to whom his pure life und gentle manners 
had endeared him, but his admiring countrymen 
and the whole literary world have suffered a loss 
in the fact of bis unfinished work that no man 
living can adequately supply. His fame, how- 
ever, is firmly established, and his name is the 
honored property of the world. 

William H. Prescott was the grandson of Col. 
Wm. Prescott, who commanded the Americans at 
Bunker Hill, and was born at Salem, Mass., May 
4, 1796. Col. Prescott was an able lawyer and 
judge, and removed to Boston when William was 
twelve years of nge, to whom he gave the best of 
opportunities until he was graduated from Har- 
vard College, with a high standard of excellence 
as a scholar, in 1814. He intended to follow the 
profession of law; but an accidental injury, 
which caused blindness in one eye and a weakness 
next to blindness in the other, prevented his 
engaging in that profession. He resolved to be- 
come a historian, and he entered upon this career, 
and in spite of all disadvantages, has rendered 


his name conspicuous as a his- 
torian throughout the world. 

His prineipal work is his 
History of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, in three volumes, which 
was published in 1888, and es- 
tablished his reputation as an 
author both in this country and 
Europe. Then followed his Con- 
quest of Mexico and Conquest of 
Peru, and three volumes of his 
History of Philip II. Nearly 
every literary society has honor- 
ed him with a membership, and 
Oxford has conferred upon bim 
the bigh compliment of Doctor of 
Laws. 

The phrenological develop- 
ments of Mr. Prescott indicate 
great harmony and balance. 
His moral organs were large, 
evinoing qualities of sympathy, 
reverence, sense of justice, and 
that hope which never falters, 
but looks difficulty full in the 
face and expects success in the 
future, however dark and for- 
bidding the present. His head 
was comparatively narrow,show- 
ing that the organs of Acquis- 
itiveness and Secretiveness were 
not influential—that he was de- 
cidedly frank, open in character, straightforward 
and honest in all his words and actions. His social 
organs were large, which rendered him cordial as 
a friend and warm in his attachments. His most 
conspicuous intellectual organs were those situated 
across the lower part of the forehead, giving talent 
for acquiring knowledge and communicating it,and 
those situated through the middle of the forehead, 
namely, Individuality, Comparison, and Human 
Nature, which give memory, criticism, and knowl- 
edge of character. It will be observed that the 
head was very long from the opening of the ears 
to the root of the nose, and also to the center of 
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PORTRAIT OF WILLIAM H. PRESCOTT. 


the upper part of the forebead. This length of 
brain indicates strength and intensity of intellect, 
clearness of perception, power of analysis and 
combination, and those capabilities which are re- 
quisite for the speaker and writer. His Language 
was well developed, and this, joined with a fine 
temperament, large Ideality, and strong m ral or- 
gans, gave refinement and elevation to his style. 
His head, as a whole, was high, showing general 
elevation of feeling and disposition, refinement, 
dignity, stability, and those spiritual and moral 
qualities which give elevation and perfection of 
character. ö 
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A CONDENSED VIEW OF THE IN- 
'TELLECTUAL PROCESSES; 


IN ELEVEN SERIES OR CATEGORIES. 


— 


BY vr REUBEN, M.D. 

AN attempt, in accordance with previous prom- 
ise, to sum up, as briefly as possible, the steps 
or processes of the intellect, in its work of acquir- 
ing knowledge or discovering truth, will occupy 
this paper. In relation to a subject so compli- 
cated and difficult, I shall by no means claim that 
the thoughts advanced are intended to be final. 
But the amount of time and thought bestowed by 
me on this subject may, perhaps, justify a degree 
of confidence, that at least some valuable princi- 
ples, some new linking of thought with thought, 
or with nature, may be brought to light. Upon 
many points, it will only be possible to repeat 
what has been said before. The chief aim of this 
essay is to bring out a view of the intellectual 
operations in a more strictly consecutive and 
natural order than I have found it in the books, 
passing from the earliest impression on the senses 
to the remotest fruits of reasoning and of appli- 
cation to the uses of life. 

The very magnitude, perhaps audacity, of this 
undertaking, makes the possibility of error or 
overtight proportionally great. But while Phren- 
ology, as yet, presents the steps in intellectual 
action in a somewhat disconnected manner, while 
the metaphysical philosophers are still far from 
harmonizing upon the nature or order of these 
steps, and while it certainly must be considered 
by thinking persons an object of great interest to 
be able to reduce the processes of perception and 
thought to a simple, clear, and connected state- 
ment, it must be considered highly desirable that 
some one should make the attempt proposed. If 
errors or oversights creep in, they may at least 
stimulate discussion, and aid in our progress to- 
ward the discovery of a true chain of intellectual 
processes. 

Two farther points it may be as well to premise. 
First, I shall go into no long disquisition to prove 
and other beings like myself exist, and 
endowed with faculties, nor to prove 
ots external to me have an equally 
I accept the facts of conscious- 
te of sense—the world as it ap- 
ee and exoteric. That ‘I think” 
does not necessarily prove that I am; and yet 
it is by thinking and other acts that I know un- 
mistakably that I am. Secondly, the present 
effort would be the merest folly if Comte's idea 
were admitted, namely, that consciousness, the 
inner eye, is substantially blind, and that mind 
dan not observe its own actions. If Comte had 
been a believer in the old doctrine of the simple 
oneness of mind in all its desires and powers, we 
‘oould better understand why he should reject the 
idea that mind can look within, inspect and take 
note of its own operations. Then, indeed, as he 
says, it would be the eye seeing itself ; which is 
impossible. But when we admit three dozens or 


more of quite independently acting faculties, aud 


of these not less than fourteen intellectual, or 
seeing, in various degrees and ways, then surely 
it becomes easy for mind to observe its own move- 
ments, or to observe at least so many facts, that 
it oan fill up by reasoning any little Aiatus that 


of contrast, of time, or place, and so on. 
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may occur in the observations. Comte’s idea, in- 
deed, that we should study mind objectively only, 


‘as we study phenomena of heat, gravitation, or 


electricity, and expect to find out what are the 


nature and order of the intellectual steps by ob- 


serving what men around us say and do, is about 
as promising of useful results as if he should 


direct us to inspect or analyze the wood and iron 
of a locomotive, to find out the nature and action 


of the steam-power that propels it. 

In nature, then, external to our own being, 
there are Phenomena. These are of three kinds, 
objects, qualities, and chaiiges. These make the 


first appeal to mind. They do not give to it its 
powers, but they are necessary to the arousing of 


ita powers, which, without the jog or stimulus 
they impart to it, would sleep on, a blank through 
the whole of life, as at birth. These phenomena 
are present or going on within the field of our 


organs of sense. Through emanations of their own, 


or media filling the interspace, they send an in- 
fluence to the organ of sense, and this imparts it 
to the expansion of the special nerve proceeding 
thence to the brain. Is the nerve a railway along 
which mind comes out to grasp the monition of 
presence made by the object on the sense-organ ? 
—or is the nerve one branch among many of a 
complicate and beautifal tree, in every branch of 
which, as well as in its trunk and heart, mind 
continually dwells ?—or is it a telegraph wire, 
along which the sensation flies inward, to be read 
and realized at the central seat of the mind? 
The last is the view generally accepted; the 
second has quite as much of enn perhaps 
more, in its favor. 


But, in some way, the e makes 
known upon the nerve of the sense its presence. 
It makes an Impression of itself on the nerve. 
Some psychologists may prefer to say, a Repre- 
sentation of itself. That impression may pass 
unheeded: then no knowledge is obtained; no 
state or feeling of mind even awakened. But, on 
the other hand, suppose the mind heedful of the 
impression. Then there is a mental feeling of 
its presence, the lowest possible grade of men- 
tality, passive rather than active. The state of 
the mind when thus awake to the impression, we 
call Consciousness ; the feeling that results in 
the mind, Sensation. Carpenter claims that this 
feeling is formed before the influence meets the 
cerebrum proper—that its seat is in the ganglia 
in the base of the brain, and which he believes to 
be the Sensorium. But though the sensation 
exists, there is yet no discovery of the external 
motive or cause—the phenomenon. Let, now, 
some perceptive faculty attend to the feeling: 
the act is Attention, the resulting operation is a 
Perception of the phenomenon, the resulting 
mental possession is a Perception or Cognition 
of the object. 

But it is a law of mind that, ever after the 
first perception is made, there shall be a /inking, 
or Association, of different perceptions that have 
any common quality whatever, as of likeness, or 
It is 
another law of mind, that a perception once made 
shall, even without effort, linver long in the pos- 
seesion of its discovering faculty, fading slowly ; 
or that, if the attention be again and strongly 
fixed upon it, and the associations it forms with 
other cognitions carefally and intently noted, it 


sball become a fixed or retained perception, a pos- BE 


| Memory ; its recall after temporary obscuration, 


“mains. 


tion, or attend earnestly to it as it-ocours, we per- 


` 


session for time. Its persistent holding we style 
Recollection. Here it seems at once to follow 
that every faculty which sees, or can take a ceg- 
nition, must also hold its cognitions (be the mem- . 
ory for them), if they be held at all. But, even. 
if this be so, may there not be a special fac-. 
ulty conferring thia- persistency or tenacity, as 
will sometimes confers action of otherwise dor- 
mant desires ?—or is the persistenoy or want of it 
a matter of strength of the faculty, of tempera- 
ment, and of general health? Who shall tell w? 
By some writers the cognition is at once btyled 
an Idea, But however clear a perception during 
the moment of seeing, it is probably as yet but a 
vague possession of the mind. It is rather. the | 
idea-staff, than an Idea, and may be calle 
Notion.- Such, in weak or inactive minds, ite Yé- 
But Ideality (the Cosception” of He 
old school) can call up this ill-defined notion. 
This act, which is an imagining or picturing of 
the object or its image before the- mind’s eye,” 
is properly called Conception ; ita result in our 
knowledge is a conception, or thought ; and when 
put into science it forms what may be called an 
Objective Idea (idea representing an object). “Batt 
in order that it may have become worthy of the 
name of Idea, another process must have been 
performed upon it. Held before the conscious fabul- 
ties by Ideality, it must be scrutinized by some of 
them, at least by Individuality and Comparisen. 
Its parts and its entirety must be looked at, ex- 
amined, compared with each other and with other 
conceptions in the mind. This work is what the- 
metaphysicians have generally styled “ Reflec- 
tion! a more correct name would be Intus- 
spection—observation going on upon an object” 
already within the mind. The fruit in our knowl- . 
edge is a clear conception or Idea in science, a 
correct Idea. Language now steps in, designates © 
the result, and we have a Name or Term. 
When we seek or purposely make the percep- ` 


form the important work of Observation ; and 
the result, in our knowledge or in science, is a 
fact or observation. Upon this material, too, it 
is essential that the “reflection” above referred 
to shall perform its office; otherwise the facts” 
obtained must be vague, and may be false.” If 
we oan not afford to wait for the natural occur- . 
rence of the phenomenon, or it is possible, and 
yet unlikely to be furnished us in the course of 
nature, we ourselyes contrive and arrange the 
conditions for its production: we thus perform 
Experimentation, and get new facts or observa- 
tions. Thus we complete the First Category of 
intellectual operations; and we find, by refleo- 
tion,“ that the results of this whole series furnish ~ 

to us only the maferia/s—the timber in bulk and 
in the rough of our knowledge. This is true. 
however, only in respect to the results acquired : 

in regard to the method of acquisition, we see 
that it is not merely sensation and the perceptive 
powers that have been at work. We have noted 
some points, and there may possibly be others, at. 
which the reflective and the imaginative faculties 
must step in and perform important offices, even 
in the alphabet of our knowledge. More than 
this, intelligent original observation and experi- 
ment, though they stand prior to the attainment 
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of certain kinds of knowledge, are posterior in 
time to processes and fruits of reasoning; for 
no one can wisely observe or profitably experi- 
ment in search of new stores of fact, who has not 
first proposed to himself an end to be attained 
and a method of attainment, both of which are 
results of ratiocination. 


But there are not merely objects in nature; 
there are also re/ations of those objects to one 
another and to their surroundings. The knowl- 
edge acquired, therefore, comes through the 
senses; but these relations can not be perceived. 
The ideas that represent them come from within, 
not from without. The succession of natural 
changes leads the mind to suggest to itself the 
idea of duration or Time, as the field in which 
they ocour ; and so, again, the multitude of bodies 
and changes lead the mind to suggest a variety of 
ideas which are not in, but appropriate to, the 
phenomena. Such are the ideas of Matter, Space, 
Self, Force, Property, Likeness, Contrast, Differ- 
ence, Degree, Fitness, Relation, Law, Effect, 
Cause, and so on. The intellectual process is 
called Original Suggestion; the fruits in our 
knowledge or in science are Suggested or Sub- 
jective Ideas. The faculties originating these 
ideas are most probably Comparison and Caus- 
ality, each of which gives those most nearly re- 
lated to its own class of subjects. This is the 
Second Category of intellectual processes; but it 
can not be strictly confined to time or place in the 
chain. While some of these subjective ideas arise 
within the mind upon the reception of our earliest 
and simplest knowledge, so that, to a certain ex- 
tent, this series of intellectual actions is cotem- 
porary with the first, others of them come up 
appropriately as links in our generalizations or 
in our reasoning. It is a series of results of the 
utmost importance. By it we pass from mere 
sense to the widest and deepest significancies of 
things. The ideas themselves are the mind’s own 
quota to our knowledge. But though they come 
from within, they can only be excited in the mind 
by the presentation of that which does come from 
without. Once obtained, they blend with and 
give character to all our subsequent thoughts and 
judgments. They raise us from brute-knowledge 
and child-knowledge to that of humanity and of 
adult life. 


In the Third Category of intellectual actions, 
we begin to scrutinize the single but complex 
ideas we have obtained of objects. In nature, 
few obvious phenomena are simple: most of them 
are compounds of less complex or of simple ele- 
ments. The child is at first satisfied to see and 
name apples. Subsequently he begins to com- 
‘pare part with part, and to judge of likeness, 
oontrasts, and degrees. This is pre-eminently 
the work of Comparison, and it certainly can 
not at first occur until after many perceptions 
have been accomplished. Caspar Hauser, it is 
said, saw in his first landscapes but a motley of 
colors dashed on the pane of glass he looked 
through. So of the boy whom Cheselden couched 
for cataract. But by repeated perceptions, from 
different points of view, the hand aiding the eye, 
and the significance of sizes, and lights, and shades 
being learned, the mind at last /ooks apart the 
confused picture; and having arrived at indi- 
viduals, it then submits each of these to a like 


process. As the motley landscape is in time dif- 
ferentiated into so many trees, so many buildings, 
fences, fields, ete., so the tree is discriminated in 
time into its various parts, and each part in turn 
becomes the subject of a similar decomposition— 
the leaf into a form, a size, a green color, soft 
tissues, smooth surface, hairs, and so on— the 
apple into form, size, flavor, tartness, or sweet- 
ness, mellowness, solids, and liquids, flesh, core, 
and seeds, and soon. This work, viewed as the 
taking away from a previously indistinguishable 
mass of some newly individualized part or quality, 
is Abstraction. It gives in ordinary knowledge 
or in science the Abstract Conception or Idea, as 
mellowness, which, if we totally remove it from 
the concrete object, is nothing, save a conception 
of the mind; and to this Language applies the 
abstract term. Viewed as the taking of a com- 
plex whole completely asunder, so as to obtain all 
its elements, this work is Analysis,; and this is 
the second of the engines which scientific re- 
search ultimately carries with startling effect into 
every domain of nature. 

The perceptive powers, aided by Comparison, 
having thus obtained the parts or elements of a 
complex object, can by the aid of Constructive- 
ness combine these so as to form the object anew. 
When this process is carried on through help of 
Imitation and Form, a construction of the thing 
considered is presented, as a diagram, or a model; 
when, through help of Language, we have a 
Description of the thing, that is, simply a recon- 
struction of the idea of the object in the symbols 
of sounds or of printed words. By the aid of 
Ideality, however, the elements obtained from 
analysis of actual objects may be brought to- 
gether into novel and fancifal combinations, dif- 
ferent from any existing in our knowledge or in 
nature. Thus we obtain the delightful or gro- 
tesque creations of Fancy. 


But again, in and as part of nature, there are 
laws of things and causes of phenomena. Like 
the relations already named, these can not be 
perceived. All things and changes are shaped to 
them and by them ; but the patterns are invisible. 
The mind can only get the laws and causes by 
first imagining or supposing what they are. This 
is the office of Ideality, in that form or mode of 
action termed by the schools Original or Ideal 
Conception, or Philosophic Imagination. After 
the process of ideal conception has been per- 
formed, and the law or the truth that will har- 
monize with and express a given kind of facts has 
been imagined, it is then the work of generaliza- 
tion or of reasoning to test this imagined law or 
truth. If it agrees, it becomes the law or truth 
in our knowledge and in science; if it disagrees, 
the work of ideal conception must be performed 
anew. The supposition thus furnished is termed, 
so long as its truth has not yet been established, 
a Hypothesis or Theory. Thus we have the 
Fourth Category of intelleotual processes. It is 
the phase of Ideality, or imagination, just re- 
ferred to, in connection with a strength of Com- 
parison and Causality suffieient to keep it strictly 
to rational objects and methods, that constitutes, 
where present, the quality of mind which we term 
Originality: it is the combination of faculties 
now spoken of that makes a person truly an orig- 
inator of ideas—a first finder of new truths. 


Again, in nature there is an identity of one or 
more elements, in many complex things at first 
view quite dissimilar. Having by analysis found 
the same essential elements in any number of 
things or objects, the mind, by a law of its own 
structure. at once passes from the separate con- 
ceptions of these objects as individuals to a gen- 
eral conception of a kind or genus, which em- 
braces them all. This is Generalization of 
objecta, the process exerted upon a low and ma- 
terial order of things. The form and substance 
of the generalization, as just seen, are furnished 
by Ideality. The mind ceases to be busied about. 
John and James and the rest, and occupies iteelf 
with man; it merges iron and copper and lead 
in the more comprehensive metal. That is, it 
gets a General Conception or Idea, and denotes — 
this by a general term, or common name. This 
is the work of Comparison, aided as above shown ; 
and so is Definition, a process that is always 
properly performed by finding and steting, first, 
the genus of the thing to be defined; secondly, 
the differences between this thing and others of its 
genus. Thus, the mind has performed on the raw 
materials which it had at first obtained, the work 
of grouping or reducing to aggregates and 
genera ; and this constitutes the Fifth Category 
of the intelleetual operations. 


In the Sixth Category of actions, the mind 
realizes these groups, which were before ideal. 
It makes a formal statement of the divisions into 
classes or genera which it has found; and it parts 
or assigns the objects in nature, so that as many 
as possible shall be included in them. It thus 
represents in form what it had before found in 
fact. This it does by a comparison of wholes or 
individuals, and by a judgment as to their like- 
ness or unlikeness. The new individuals are 
compared with the complex conceptions of kinds 
before arrived at, and assigned accordingly. This 
is Classification, and its result in science bears 
the same name. Here, again, Comparison, aided 
by Ideality and Constructiveness, does the work. 
But there are in nature series and subordination 
of classes, as well as single classes. By Com- 
parison, then, aided by Ideality which must con- 
ceive, and by Causality which must prove, what 
are the characters determining the degree of gen- 
erality of a class, and so fixing the scales of oom- 
prehensiveness, and the superiority or inferiority 
of particular groups, the mind performs the work 
of Arrangement, or Classification in its higher 
sense; and the result is a System of things— 
system, not in the philosophio, but in the techni- 
cal sense—that is, the methodical distribution of 
objects merely, not the completion of a scheme of 
natural agencies. Thus we arrive at the group- 
ing of classes; and the building up of that grand 
structure which, if we begin at kingdoms or 
Divisions in nature, returns through tribes, 
classes, orders, genera, species, and varieties, to 
the countless multitude of individuals. 

The basis of the Seventh Category of the mind's 
actions is found in the fact that phenomena (ac- 
tions, or changes) in nature, have their elements, 
their essential elements, and likeness or unlike- 
ness existing among these, just as was found to be 
true in respect to tangible things or objects. 
Hence, on the concrete phenomena of the world 
about us, as well as on its concrete objects, the 
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work of abstraction, analysis, and recombination 
must be done, very much as has been explained 
under previous categories. But here we have 
passed to a higher plane of subjects; since phe- 
nomena being the result of forces which are 
wholly inappreciable to the senses, their relations 
and interdependence are with so much the more 
difficulty made out. From this analysis, as from 
the former, however, we arrive at a knowledge of 
comprehensive kinds or classes among phenomena. 
It is no longer the sfone dropping, the apple 
dropping, the rain dropping, and so on, but 
generally the felling of bodies. Thus the mind 
passes from individual phenomena to a general 
phenomenon, or a genus embracing a vast num- 
ber of phenomena, even though many of them be 
to a cursory glance quite dissimilar. The process 
is Generalization, in the higher sense of the 
word; and the result in science is a generaliza- 
tion, quite as commonly known by that import- 
ant, too-seldom-understood, often abused term, 
Law— Natural Law. This style of law, how- 
ever, is of the more material order. It is formal 
or modal law. The work is the grouping of facts 
or phenomena; and thus far to perform it is 
mainly the province of Comparison, aided, it is 
true, by Ideality and Causality, and employed 
upon the materials furnished by the Perceptives. 
But laws, like species, are of different degrees o 
generality; and like the latter, they too may be 
classified into a system of laws—a work in which, 
we may suppose, the part played by Ideality and 
Causality becomes more important. 


In all the intellectual processes thus far named, 
unless it may be in the auxiliary steps which pre- 
cede the more purposive observations and abstrac- 
tions, or the larger generalizations of later or adult 
thought, we never obtain the unknown in fact or 
truth from the known—that is, we do not reason. 
True generalizations even, which seem to approach 
nearest to this result, really stop short of it; for 
they take in only known instances, or their exact 
duplicates. Vary the conditions and the product, 
and a new generalization for the new cases muat 
be made. But facts having unknown connections 
continually demand interpretation, and undis- 
covered truths perpetually put forth indications 
of their being, and ask for evolution and embodi- 
ment. The general basis of the three categories 
of actions now to be presented, is found in the 
fact that, in nature, there are discoverable con- 
nections between unknown and known facts, by 
which the former may be traced out and taken 
possession of, if we rightly proceed from the 
latter as our starting-points. As the special basis 
in nature of the Eighth Category of intellectual 
processes, is the existence, often discovered, of 
partial or incomplete identities between the essen- 
tials of different phenomena or classes. Neptune 
is a sphere, has an orbital and a diurnal revolu- 
tion, enjoys a degree of the sun’s light and heat, 
is attended by a moon, and so on: just as is true 
of theearth. ‘ Therefore, Neptune is inhabited,” 
would be a plausible, but still not an entirely 
safe, inference or conclusion. We do not yet 
know that there is complete identity of the two 
cases. Comparison affirms an analogy, more or 
less complete; Causality thereupon affirms a prob- 
able identity of +- sults in the two cases, The act 
of the mind is Analogical Inference; the fruit in 


Bcience may bear the same name, or, it is a proba- 
bility or probable truth, Hence, science is chary 
of this sort of fruit; and exact science rejects it, 
The work is Reasoning by Analogy. It is upon 
this sand that far too many vagaries and plaus- 
ible but unsubstantial theories are built. The 
process is valuable only where positive knowledge 
is impossible; a case which, in the affairs of com- 
mon life, often occurs, 


The Ninth Category of processes is founded in 
the fact (and in nature there are abundant exem- 
plifications of it) of the inclusion of particular 
instances in a general result or truth, The fac- 
ulty of Causality, furnished by the Perceptives 
and Comparison with the materiala in the shape 
of a large number of facts and their analysis, and 
by Idenlity with a conception or bypothesis as to 
the relation of identity, cause-and-effect, or some 
other existing between them, then pronounces 
upon the proof or certainty of this relation, or, in 
other words, determines whether the expression 
does or does not accurately agree with the essen- 
tial elements of the facts it is intended to com- 
prehend. Thus the mind has passed from discon- 
nected particulars to an including certainty— an 
embracing truth; and a truth that embraces not 
the observed instances and their duplicates only, 
but all instances, however future, distant, or ob- 
viously unlike, in which the same essentials can 
be found, This result is, in our early reasonings, 
often brought to completion quite unawares. The 
mind, without close study indeed, seldom has any 
conception of its own processes. General truths 
of the first importance are early, and, as it were, 
spontaneously acquired. The process is Induc- 
tion, or Inductive Inference, and the fruits, in 
these cases, our Axioms or First Principlea, 
whether of science, art, or of practical conduct. 
Later in life, our Inductions become more the re- 
sult of purpose and labor; they cover a different 
field, and belong rather to the body of sciences, 
or the remoter truths of art and conduct, than to 
the simpler or axiomatic principles. In our knowl- 
edge, the fruits are spoken of as Conclusions ; in 
science as Inductions, determinate Inferences, or 
Laws of Causes. It was to the importance of 
this step in our intellections that Bacon called 
attention; and the effects of a better direction 
and cultivation of this form of effort have already, 
to a thinking mind, proved most astonishing. 


But the same process is implied in that gener- 
alization of generalizations in which we include 
apparently distinct and unlike laws in a single 
more general expression, these in another broader 
still, and so on, constantly approaching the hitherto 
vainly sought single law of universal nature. It 
is by this process that we no longer have to speak 
simply of Falling bodies, of the pressing and 
weighing down of bodies, of the clinging of 
atmosphere and clouds about the earth, or the 
tending of all planets toward their sun, and of all 
suns toward exch other, but pass from the con- 
ception of these as distinct classes of phenomena 
to the single grand truth, embracing and explain- 
ing them all, of universal gravitation! Thus our 
higher generalizutions— those in which we can 
group narrower laws, or show the identity or con- 
nection of two or more sets of apparently diverse 
facts—are Jnductine Generalizations; and they 
are among the proudest of the works of Mind. 
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Allied to them are Systems (constructive), or 
Laws of Truths, as a system of sciences, or a sys- 
tem of the universe; but in the devising of these, 
undoubtedly, Ideality plays a larger part than 
Causality. The work performed in the series now 
presented is Reasoning by Induction. 

The Tenth Category of intellectual acts finds its 
basis in the same fact as before, the inclusion in 
nature of many particulars in a single general 
truth; but in this the mind moves tbe other way. 
Starting with the general truth, which induction 
has furnished, the mind, by comparison and judg- 
ment, finds some new or isolated case ta be essen- 
tially identical with those already included in 
such induction. The assertion of identity in a 
case of this kind is a Proposition. The process of 
inferring or concluding that the before known 
truth covers and explains the new instance, is a 
Deductive Inference, Deduction, or true Con- 
clusion ; and the fruit in science is a Deduction, 
Deductive Law, or Consequence. This is the 
field of Ratiocination proper; and the laws of its 
methods form the science of Logic. It is the 
method of analysis, of test, and of prof,, as in- 
duction is of synthesis, and of discovery. The 
faculties concerned are Comparison and Caus- 
ality ; the work is Reasoning by Deduction. The 
mathematical sciences are the best examples, as 
they are largely made up of consequences flowing 
from a few simple primary truths. 

Lastly, as a basis for the Eleventh Category of 
the mind’s processes, we have the fact that in 
nature there are relations of laws and causes to 
practical or beneficial results—that is, to human 
uses. The perceptive and reflective faculties 
together, aided by Ideality and Constructiveness, 
seek out these relations, and produce combina- 
tions that will effect economical and other desired 
ends. The process of mind is Invention ; the fruit 
obtained receives, with reference to its uses, the 
same name; with reference to science, it is the 
Application of the principles of the latter. Ina 
less material field, we have, in like manner, the 
invention of the plot of a fiction, or of a drama, 
of the argument of a poem, of the situation and 
effects of a musical composition, an ideal or alle- 
gorical painting, and soon. This is the field of 
Taste, and of poetic or creative power. 

In my next article, I hope to reduce the prin- 
ciples now presented to a tabular view. 
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[From “Tuoceuts on Domestic Lira; or, Marriage 
Vindicated, and Free Love Exposed.” By Nelson Sizer. 
Published by Fowler and Wells, New York. Now ready. 
Price, by mail, 15 cents.) 


Tue next organ in order of development is 
Inhabitiveness, or the home instinct. There is 
scarcely a being on earth which does not man- 
ifest distinctly a strong love for its home. Even 
fishes in the trackless waters have their winter 
quarters and their summer spawning grounds, 
It is asserted that the shad of Connecticut 
River can be distinguished from those which 
are caught in the Housatonie, fifty miles dis- 
tant, though both rivers empty into Long Isl- 
and Sound, and the shad from both rivers come 
from, and return to, the Sound. Certain it ig, 
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that migratory birds, such as geese, ducks, 
martins, robins, phabes, and many others 
whose merry songs are ever welcome and fa- 
miliar, return year after year to build their 
nests in the same places. Special marks and 
tinkling medals have been put on the swal- 
low, the martin, and the faithful phebe, that 
builds her nest under the bridge, and she has 
come back again to rebuild her nest when 
„ the winter is over and gone.“ And birds 
also have, year after year, the same winter 
home. For example, the robin of Vermont 


winters in Southern Jersey and Delaware 
the Jersey and Delaware robin finds a winter 


home in Virginia, and those of Virginia in Car- 
olina, Georgia, and Alabama. 
ducks, and pigeons build their nests in com- 
munities, and when the cold blasts of autumn 
warn them of the approach of winter they fly 
in flocks toward their sunny southern home. 


The home instinct is developed into great 
activity in the child almost as soon as he 


learns to love his attendants and friends, and 


he wants his crib, his little chair, and his par- 
ticular place at the table and the fireside. 
This feeling takes so deep and tender a hold 
on childhood, that even down to hoary age the 
fondest recollections are those which go back 
to, and cluster around, the door-step and the 
hearth-stone of early childhood’s home. Born 
of this affectionate memory was Morris’ 
“ Woodman, Spare that Tree, and the dear- 
est thought of all is, In youth it sheltered 
me.“ Of a piece with this, and growing out 
of the same home feeling joined with venera- 
tion, are the songs entitled, The Old Family 
Bible ;” The Old Arm-Chair;” “The Old 
Oaken Bucket ;” and The Old Farm Gate.“ 
But the poetic embodiment of the home feeling 
is Home, Sweet Home.“ Patriotism, as well 
as the love of the particular town, street, 


- neighborhood, house, room, and place, has its 


origin in this organ. 

The necessities for a home or special place 
of abode are numerous and urgent. Friend- 
ship and love require a common meeting-place. 
Man and many animals need a place to lay 
up food for the future, and all animals and 
insects require a place to rear their young or 
deposit their eggs. All men can not live in 
one place or in the most favored places ; 
though there would be this tendency to con- 
centrate where the most favorable climate and 
most fertile soil could be found, but for this 
attachment to home, which binds one to the 
place of his nativity, however bleak and un- 
propitious the climate, or how rugged soever 
may be the mountain home. 

This love for home induces man and animals 
to inhabit the extremes of climate and the most 
forbidding localities, and gives to each, not an 
intellectual preference to his particular local- 
ity, but that abiding love for home that defies 
arguments and mocks ease, comfort, and profit. 
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Man may sometimes endeavor to bribe the in- 
tellect to indorse the promptings of the feeling, 
but the argument is manifestly lame. Some 
poet has sung: 

The shuddering tenant of the frigid zone 

Boldly proclaims that happiest spot his own, 

Extols the treasures of his stormy seas, 

And his long nights of revelry and ease. 

The naked negro pantlag at the line, 

Boasts of his golden sands and palmy wine— 

Basks in the glare, or stems the tepid wave, 

And thanks his gods for all the good they gave. 

Such is the patriot’s boast, where’er we roam— 

The first best country ever is at home. 

To analyze a poem or to comprehend the se- 
cret springs of an argument, we need first to 
understand the nature of each of the mental 
faculties in order to detect their outplay, their 
strong lights, and soft shadows. The Swiss 
people, in their mountain fastnesses, have 
maintained their freedom for centuries sur- 
rounded by despotic nations who were jealous 
of their liberties. William Tell has immor- 
talized their patrotic spirit, and so general has 
a knowledge of the love of home become, that 
poets and orators refer to the Swiss people as 
examples of patriotism. An illustrious exam- 
ple of this is The Switzer’s Song of Home.“ 
The rich savannahs of America, and the joys 
and happiness of the homes he saw, did not 
satisfy the yearnings of his heart for home. 
Still, to his intellect his sadness was a mystery. 


Why. ah! why, my heart, this an 
Why, mid acen-a like tse decline, 
Where all, though arrange, is joy and gladness, 
Oh, say! wha! wish can yet be thine ? 
AU that’s dear to me is wanting. 
Lone and cheerless here I roam 
The t-ayer's joys, howe’er enchanting, 
Can never be % nu like home, 
Give me f, ask n>? othar— 
Those that bless the humls dme, 
Where dwell my ul and my mother— 
Oh, give me duck my native home ! 

Another poet, speaking of the same people, 
attributes to them the same excessive love of 
home: 

Hear the brave Swiss his native Alps among, 

His mo #-g: ay out in shelving ledges hung; 

Rave on, ye storms! sweet, dreadful songsters, rave ! 
Mad as ye are, this Alp is not a wave 

That ye can roll it; and thin gout is nuit 

A thing tu he tran: pla ten,; for this apot 

J love, mid all its awful neighbors—rock, 

And avalanche, and thunder, and the shock 

Of elements in batue—speed ye! blow 

My fireside smoke away, but Z «hal never go, 


All nations evince this feeling in a greater 
or less degree, and the patriotic wars to defend 
the integrity of countries and governments 
against incursions from abroad are signal ex- 
amples. Ambitious and rapacious tyrants 
who desire conquest have only to appeal to 
Inhabitiveness in conjunction with Approba- 
tiveness, or the sense of aggrandizement, to 


call forth the free expenditure of blood and 


treasure to carry on their wars. On the con- 
trary, the invaded sovereign has only to appeal 
to the same faculty in his people to protect 


their altars and firesides—to call out all their 


power and patriotism. We can easily see, in 
this view of the subject, the distinction between 
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the soldier who goes to battle for fame, for stars 
and garters, for wealth and honor merely, and 
him who goes forth from a sincere and patri- 
otic love of home and country, inspired, it may 
be, by the additional stimulus of the hope of 
wealth, distinction, honor, and the present 
plaudits and lasting reverence and love of his 
countrymen and of the human race. A Wal- 
lace, a Tell, a Charlotte Corday, a Hampden, 
and a Washington may have felt, and had a 
right to feel, all the strength of a laudable 
ambition, and a full appreciation of the value 
of the perpetual reverence of the race, but a 
thousand-fold stronger, doubtless, were the 
emotions of real patriotism; and this has em- 
balmed their names in the grateful memory of 
mankind. The mourning of the Jews when 
in captivity in Babylon evineed this feeling in 
a high degree. | 

Home, then, is the place where friendship 
and love can be enjoyed, and also where the 
good things of life can be stored and shared 
with loved ones, and where mental culture 
can best be acquired and used. The value of 
the faculty, viewed from this stand-point, may 
be readily appreciated. The love of home in 
the abstract we regard as one of the strongest 
incentives to virtue and one of the most im- 
portant safeguards against vice and profligacy. 
There is no word around which cluster so many 
sacred memories, none so hallowed, so beloved, 
as Home. 


SUNSHINE AND MILDEW. 


Or a long line of noble ancestry, every gen- 
eration for ages back distinguished for talents, in- 
tegrity, and patriotism, was Sunshine born. His 
hereditary social position was as elevated as was 
the hill on which his ancestral castle was built 
above the surrounding country. Scenic grandeur 
and beauty from the first dawn of his life were 
presented to his contemplation in the foreste, 
mountains, and streams which were included in 
his hereditary possessions. His fatber and his 
mother both were noble, physically, intellectually, 
and morally. Sunshine was thus hereditarily not 
only the possessor of wealth and social position, 
but of those personal and mental qualities which 
are of still greater value, and without which wealth 
and power are not only not blessings to the owner, 
but a source of mischief and misery to others. 
How could Sunshine be, as a child, other than 
strong, handsome, and amiable? Nothing was 
wanting but time and education to develop him 
into a man worthy of his race, and to make him 
able and willing to live for humanity. Educa- 
tion and time were uot withbeld. Sunshine grew 
up under the most favorable influences, and 
became, as every one would expect, a good and 
able man. Respected, loved, and courted by all, 
he had the power, and proved that he had the will, 
to live for the good of his fellow-men. He was 
held up as an example and model to all. He knew 
and acknowledged this also, that of all the good 
and great in him and about him, nothing was 
from himself; he was therefore as remarkable for 
humility as for power. During the whole of his 
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successful and beneficent career, he used to say 
he was but an instrament in the hands of Provi- 
dence, and that the very love of humanity which 
inspired him was from above, and not for bimself. 


On the same day on which Sunshine was born 
in his ancestral home of grandeur and beauty, 
Mildew first saw the light, in a hovel of mud and 
straw. Mildew was hump-backed at birth. His 
parents were poor, and lived principally by dep- 
redations on the property of othere, The father 
was a brutal wretch, of thick arms, enormous 
hands, and deformed countenance. His scowling 
features and ferocious eyes indicated an irresist- 
ible proclivity to crime, and consequent danger 
of the law’s vengeance, to which he fell a victim 
before his example had been injurious to his £o 
For this want of paternal instruction, howeve,, 
the mother made ample amends by the unvarying 
course of violence and petty crime which consti- 
- tuted her life. Mildew resembled both his parents 
in a combination of features and qualities such 
aa make an object of dread and detestation. 
With the feebleness of those faculties necessary 
to the acquisition of knowledge, and with the en- 
tire absence of instruction, he necessarily grew 
up in the deepest ignorance, and without any 
check but fear upon those tendencics to cruelty 
and covetousness which he had by transmission 
from his unhappy parents What could Mildew 
become, if not a murderer and arobber? That 
he would be, both his manners and language 
made abundantly probable, provided" only he 
could escape the penalty which his father had 
already paid. By birth and by every surround- 
ing fact and event of his infancy and youth he 
was driven or led toward crime, and toward 
crime he went with the force and directness of a 
ball from a cannon, and with a like incapacity of 
retracing his course or turning into another. He 
became, in short, a thief, a robber, and a murderer. 
Deformed in body, in intellect, and in disposition, 
he was an object of ridicule while a child, and of 
fear and detestation when a man. He died the 
death of a criminal, unpitied by all, long before 
his happy and beneficent cotemporary, Sunshine, 
had attained the zenith of his useful career. 


Are not characters somewhat resembling those 
of Sunshine and Mildew to be found among the 
acquaintances of all of us? Not in so marked a 
degree of development, perhaps. but still, are 
they not to be found? Are we not all, in fact, 
more or less of their character? Some of us are 
born bad and bred worse; some are born compar- 
tively good and made better by education. But 
many, perhaps the great majority, of us are of 
two other classes: one of good hereditary tenden- 
cies, but having their good qualities neutralized 
by an unfavorable set of circumstances or educa- 
tional influences; and the other born bad, and 
haviog their evil propensities corrected by good 
education and favorable influences—the greater 
part of mankind being thus a neutralized mass, liv- 
ing and dying without influence for good or evil. 

Is not this a great truth applicable to ourselves 
and to all mankind: that if we take away from 
a good or a bad man all that he owes to heredit- 
ary transmission, and all that he owes to influence 
of ciroumstanoces, there will not be much left of 
him of which he may be either proud or ashamed ? 


Should we not learn humility from this, if it be 
true? When we are disposed to judge and to 
condemn the vicious and the ignorant, should we 
not say, that with an exchange of antecedents 
and circumstances, we should have been as they 
afe, and they would have been as we are’? 


THE FALL OF MAN. 


A CORRESPONDENT desires us to answer cer- 
tain queries which he propounds, and remarks: 
„It has been asserted that what moral organs 
man has at present form but a vestige of what he 
possessed before the fall, and now these are but a 
meager seat for the Holy Spirit. Can you recon- 
cile this with the fact, that children generally 
possess the moral organs large?“ 

Reply. How much the moral organs of men 
have been weakened by the fall,” as in theology 
it is called, we are unable to say; but our cor- 
respondent, we think, is in error in supposing 
that any of the moral faculties have been obliter- 
ated. It is true that usually children have the mo- 
ral organs more relatively developed than adults ; 
but this is doubtless because the habits of adults 
have not been so moral and correct as their natu- 
ral moral endowments would have warranted, 
and these have been dwarfed by non-use. It is 
said that one sinner destroyeth much good ;” 
that one diseased sheep contaminates the whole 
flock ;” and it is true that a person of immoral 
and dissolate habits, if he have brilliant intellect, 
warm social attachment, good musical talent, and 
racy wit, can lead, and generally does, dozens of 
young men more or less away from the path ef 
rectitude; and as these perverted young men 
exercise their animal propensities much more than 
their moral faculties, the former increase in size, 
while the latter are not fully developed, and at 
mature manhood they exhibit, in character and 
organization, a predominance of the lower over 
the higher elements of their nature. In other 
Fords, the house of Saul has become stronger, 
and the house of David weaker.” The original 
fall, like all other subsequent falls into sin and 
transgression, gave to the mind a tendency to 
vice; and this is illustrated in every human 
being who is tempted to depart from the ways of 
virtue. The majority of humankind, in addition 
to the contaminations of the original transgres- 
sion, have had a hundred falls of their own. Man 
possesses to-day as many faculties as he did in the 
beginning, and many of them, especially the in- 
tellectual, the mechanical, and the esthetical, are 
probably in a higher degree of development now 
than they were at the beginning; and there is no 
doubt that each faculty is open to all good influ- 
ences, and that religious and moral influences can 
obtain a foothold in nearly every human being. 
There may be some who are ao low in the scale of 
being, so debased and demoralized, that they are 
past all human hope. But this last is a mere 
supposition ; though, if we look among the eocen- 
tric, warped, partially insane people, and those 
who are the descendants of drunkards and the 
vilest of the vile, we may find instances in which 
truth is no longer true. Persons who are so low 
that they can not discern good from evil, as such, 
would require, certainly, the special influences of 
divine power to reach and reform them. But this 


is a theological topic, and does not legitimately 


belong to our field of inquiry. 
The second point of inquiry by our correspond- 
ent ia this: Do the intellectual faculties give 


the thirst for information which many have; if 


so, why do many persons with very large reflect- 
ives make very poor scholars, when compared with 
others who have those organs (the reflectives) 
only full ?” 

Reply. ‘The thirst for information” does 
not arise so much from the reflective as from 
the perceptive facuities. A person with large 
Individuality wants to see everything, is for- 
ever staring at and handling things, is restless 
if he is in a shop or store, and will eagerly walk 
about looking for something new. If we add to 
this the other perceptive organs— Form, Size, 
Color, and Order—we have the inquisitive per- 
son, who not ‘only wants to see everything, but 
also to examine into all its peculiarities. If we 
rise to the next range of organs, the semi-per- 
oeptive, the person is greedy after history, geog- 
raphy, music, languages; in short, he is anxious 
to betome a scholar, and have information of 
every kind. Persons with very large reflectives 
and moderate perceptives, we are aware, make but 
very poor scholars compared with those who have 
large perceptives and only full reflectives. Large 


Causality, joined with large perceptives, tends to 


make a person profound as well as genernl in his 
acquirements. But a man may have large Caus- 
ality, and neither have the desire nor the power 
to gain general information. Remember that it 
is the perceptives, as they are possessed by Clay, 
Adams, Benton, Burritt, and all practical men, 
which gave them not only the desire for informa- 


tion, but the ability to acquire and communi- — 


cate it. 


— 


THOUGHTS ON MEN OF WIT. 


Men of wit and satire, says a cotemporary, are 
in some respects the most unfortunate of the hu- 
man family. Gifted with a faculty that finds its 
aliment and its diversion in perpetual forays upon 
the errors and the follies of society, conscions of 
a power that insures them against sucoeesful as- 
saults from without, and that compels the admi- 
ration or the fear of others, they are in danger 
of abusing their talent to the injury of the weak 


‘and the grievance of the good, of making humor 


a cloak of maliciousness, or of scattering fire- 
brands and arrows in sport. They are almost 
certain to gain the unenviable reputation of Ish- 
maelites in literature. The world, who knows 
them only through the pen, admire their genius 
not as one looks upon the cold and distant corrus- 
cations of the Aurora, but with that trembling 
exhilaration with which one gazes at flashes of 


lightning. They are feared and hated more than 


they are admired. A satirist is sure to be mis- 
jadged by his cotemporaries. Men in whose 
piety the pathetic or emotional element predom- 
inates over the elements of conscience, of intellect, 
and of principle, can not reconcile the perpetration 
of a joke or the indulgence of satire upon some 
foible of which perhaps they are conscious, with 
the possession of a godly and prayerful spirit. 
Good men whose spiritual exercises are founded 


wholly upon the model of a morbid pietism, are 


scandalized that any professing godliness should 
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indulge a laugh. They forget that there are di- 
versities of faculties and of natural temperament 
which produce these differences of character. 

They who are intrusted with the talent of wit 
have need of special grace and of special watchful- 
ness. If the display of wit become with them a 
master passion [or the servant of Destructiveness 
—Ep. PHREN. Journ.], then is wit an evil and a 
hurtful thing. If wit betrays them into frivolity, 
if they grow light-minded through the excessive 
stimulation of this faculty, if they use their wit 
for the sake of its reputation, to the injury of 
others, or with a reckless disregard of the conse- 
quences of words uttered in sport, then is their 
wit a temptation and a snare to themselves, and a 
curse to society. But wit is as truly an endow- 
ment of man from his Creator as is reason or im- 
agination; and when used ns the by-play of the 
mind to enliven with innocent mirth, or in the 
more serious office of reforming manners and cor- 
recting abuses, it is one of the finest, purest, health- 
iest faculties of the soul. The mythologies of 
Greece and Rome,” says Rogers, were laughed 
at long before they were finally extinguished.” 
Even ridicule and sarcasm have their appropriate 
function in efforts at reform. As says Sidney 
Smith, When wit is combined with sense and 
information; when it is softened by benevolence 
and restrained by principle; when it is in the hands 
of a man who can use it and despise it; who can 
be witty and something more than witty; who 
loves honor, justice, decency, good-nature, moral- 
ity, and religion ten thousand times better than 
wit, wit is then a beautiful and delightful part of 
our nature. Genuine and innocent wit like this 
is surely the flavor of the mind. Man could direct 
his ways by plain reason, and support his life by 
tasteless food; but God has given us wit, and flavor, 
and brightness, and laughter, and perfumes, to 
enliven the daya of man’s pilgrimage, and to charm 
his pained steps over the burning marl.“ 

How beautiful and how true ig this picture of 
the office of wit in the cabinet of our faculties ! 
Yet with whatever of kindly affection and of moral 
excellence wit may be associated, however it may 
“be softened by benevolence, and restrained by 
principle,” there is always a strong probability 
that he who possesses this faculty in a marked 
degree will be misjudged by mankind at large, 
and maligned by those who feared the shafts of 
his armory against the errors, the follies, and the 
vices of his time. The scintillations of wit from 
such a mind, though they be but occasional, attract 
far more of public notice than does the even tenor 
of a good, a useful, and a holy life; and these 
viewed apart from such a life, are exaggerated as 
the whole development of a mind of which they 
are but an incidental manifestation. Well do we 
remember how in our college days when a certain 
professor met the class, there was a feeling of 
disappointment if no witticism enlivened the rec- 
itation, while yet each student congratulated him- 
self that no joke had been given at his expense. 
But though the reputation of that professor for 
wit was transmitted from one college generation 
to another, and in all literary circles the satire of 
his pen was feared in critical reviews, how few 
there were that knew the soft and gentle temper 
of his daily life; his fatherly affections; his mani- 
fold kindness ; his child-like love of all that was 
excellent; his pure and holy walk with God! 


It is only when the hand of death that opens 
the vail for such a one to enter his Father's house, 
opens also to public view the home of his earthly 
loves and joys, that the world, invading that once 
sacred privacy, discovers how little it had known 
of the heart of him whose sallies of wit were but 
as flashes through the curtain upon the passer-by 
of that fire whose genial glow diffused warmth to 
the household and cheerfulness to guests and 
friends, Then he who in his lifetime was so often 
blamed, feared, envied, hated even, for one talent 
that the world chiefly saw, is honored, admired, 
and loved for the many talents and graces that 
meekly shone in his daily path of usefulness. We 
are grateful to the hand that draws aside the vail 
from the inner life of those whom the world had 
censured without cause. Did we know Christ 
himself only through the representations of the 
Scribes and Pharisees- those teachers of religion 
and conservators of sacred institutions, to whom 
he applied such acathing rebukes—how false would 
be our estimate of his spirit; how little should 
we know of his meekness, gentleness, and grace! 
But in the whole life of Christ--which is spread 
before us as the life of a common man is seldom 
laid open to view—these stern and startling pas- 
sages find their appropriate place. 


GEORGE GREGG BRIGGS. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER, 

You have a predominance of the mental tem- 
perament, which gives a tendency to mental rather 
than to physical action. Your mind always goes 
in advance of your body, and you work in pursu- 
ance of a purpose. You are sensitive to external 
influences, quick to feel and perceive, and quite 
ardent and strong in your mental emotions. You 
need a great deal of physical labor in order to 
keep your body hardy and strong; and if your 
business permit manly exercise, your disposition 
leads you to take as much of it as is necessary. 

You are remarkable for force of character; your 
courage is unquestionable, and your energy rarely 
surpassed. Your Combativeness is decidedly large, 
and you are never more in your element than 
when your hands are full of business, nnd every- 
thing is being driven on the high- pressure princi- 
ple. You are not specially severe or cruel, yet 
when you are fully aroused you vindicate your- 
self promptly and thoroughly. As a general 
thing, however, you fire off a blank cartridge 
first, and if you can bring the enemy to with that 
you are satisfied; but if he do not then surrender, 
you drop in a ball, and can use hot shot if neces- 
sary. You would make a good soldier if you 
thought the circumstances fully justified you in 
engaging in the conflict—there would be no sur- 
render; you and General Taylor would agree in 
that particular. 

You are remarkable for your firmness. Not 
one man in fifty thousand has more; this 
gives you great determination, a strong will, 
and the tendency to carry out your purposes fully, 
without modification. You are a proud man; 
you feel disposed to control your own affairs net 
only, but to control everything with which you 
have to do. You like to be at the head of busi- 
ness, are naturally inclined to occupy a position 
of authority—to be boss to strike out some new 
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and independent way of life, and pursue it with- 
out regard to the movements or opinions of others. 
Your success, therefore, will be in an independent 
line of action. Persons will follow your lead, 
rather than to be followed by you. 

You are an independent thinker; you balance 
yourself upon your own center of gravity men- 
tally ; think for yourself, and act your own pro- 
gramme in yourown way. You value the good 
opinions of others, but are not much affected by 
them. You are not fashionable, not much inclined 
to do what others do, and never imitate others, 
unless your judgment dictates that their course is 
& proper one; at least you do not imitate from 
servility or a tandency to copy. 

You have a strong desire to acquire property ; 
bat with your excessive love of home and family, 
you will be likely to spend your money freely to 
decorate and establish a home. You would like 
to have your property where it could be seen, as 
in land, houses, mills, and the like—not in stocks, 
or otherwise hidden away obscurely. You are 
very fund of traveling, still your home is your 
heart's center. You think much of children, of 
wife, and are capable of enjoying and of creating 
enjoyment in the home cirele. 

You have great continuity of mind, which 
gives plodding persistency and directness of ao- 
tion. You always have a line of effort planned 
beforehand, a general rule of action that you in- 
cline strongly to follow out. You are quite me- 
thodical, persistent, and very determined ; hence, 
in your business you plan not only in general, but 
minutely; and everything connected with your 
business bears the impress of your own mind. 

‘You have a full development of Conscientiousness 
and Hope. You aim to do justly, and generally 
look upon the bright and promising side of the 
future. But you are capable of facing the storm, 
however severely it may pelt, by mere force of 
will and energy. You believe but little that you 
can not understand. You should encourage faith 
in things immaterial and spiritual. Your sense 
of Benevolence and desire to do good is strong; 
find it difficult to refuse those who ask favors and 
to deny them whatever it is possible for you to 
grant, and that with a large liberality. You 
have a fondness for the beautiful and the grand. 
Your mind takes a very large and comprehensive 
sweep in reference to its measures or its plans for 
business. You are not inclined to do anything 
inaemall way. You bave fortitude and courage 
to carry out your purposes. Persons rely upon 
your judgment, and shelter themselves under the 
breastwork of your fortitude, courage, and self- 
poised independence. You enjoy wit and humor, 
are quick in repartee, and with your sharp intel- 
lect and warm social qualities you can hardly fail 
to be excellent company to those with whom you 
feel at liberty to act out your feelings. 

You have remarkably large perceptive organs. 
Your mind is quick to observe, and very ready 
and critical in making up opinions on practical 
subjects. Nothing escapes your attention that 
relates to the quality, uses, conditions, and value 
of things. You would do well in buying property 
at sight, as at nuction, and estimating things by 
eye-measurement. You are good in figures, rapid 
in your business calculations, and have a very 
fair memory of historical events, and especially 
of your experiences, You use Language with 
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freedom, would acquire foreign languages easily, 
and if educated you would make a good speaker. 
Your Comparison is sharp. You are ready and 
prompt in detecting nice shades of difference and 
resemblance. You reason by analogy, and are 
fond of illustrating by similar examples. You 
are seldom surpassed in judging character; you 
read men through and through as one looks 
through glass, and are seldom mistaken in your 
first judgment of strangers. 

You might cultivate your suavity, your Spirit- 
uality, Imitation, and Approbativeness advantage- 
ously. You need a little more conformity, and 
plisbility, and adaptation to the manners, usages, 
wishes, and opinions of others; are liable to be a 
little too mandatory ; and you would succeed in 
making friends and conciliating enemies better, 
by studying to develop in yourself the qualities 
just named. 

[After the foregoing character was writien, Mr. Briggs 
having come (o our office a stranger to ua, we requested 
him to sit for a likeness, and to designate some friend to 
prepare a sketch of his career for publication in the PRE - 
NOLOGICAL JOURNAL; and we beg to commend the care- 
ful perusal and comparison of the character and the biog- 
raphy of this self-made man.— Eps. Parex. Jovs.] 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The heroes of the world do not all wear epau- 
lettes and swords, nor perform their deeds under 
the floating banner which represents their coun- 
try's glory and power; and the world’s noblemen 
are not all designated by stars, garters, and regal 
patents; nor yet is it necessary to follow one of the 
learned professions to gain an honorable notoriety. 

It is especially the pride of our country, that 
its most eminent men have arisen by the strength 
of their own characters, without the fostering care 
and culture of fortune. 

There has been for centuries a strong tendency 


among men to get as far from the original em- 
ployment of man as possible, and every ambitious, 
energetic youth has been taught to regard a pro- 
fession or trade as essential to honor and fortune, 
and therefore the soil has been neglected and the 
professional channels overcrowded, Of late years, 
however, within the memory of every man in 
middle life, there has been at work a gradual 
change in the opinions and in the direction of the 
efforts of men. Thirty years ago persons engaged 
in farming to make a little capital to start in 
merchandise ; now, men engage in merchandise to 
make a capital with which to start farming. Then, 
Geology and Agricultural Chemistry had done 
nothing to elevate farming as on art. Now, we 
have many farmers and fruit-growers around all 
our great cities who are men of liberal calture and 
large means; and agricultural and horticultural 
books and journals abound all over the land. To 
be a gentleman farmer, with capital and help 
enough to do all the work, is comparatively easy ; 
but to plan largely, create resources, employ and 
direct help, and work hard with the hands in the 
bargain, shows stalwart manliness from top to 
bottom, in head, hand, and heart. 

The subject of this sketch, George Gregg Briggs, 
is a signal instance of heroic and succcssful ad- 
venture in the great work of tilling the soil. 
When tens of thousands from all trades and pur- 
suits were rushing to the mines in California, Mr. 
Briggs went to one of the richest valleys of the 
Golden State, and single-handed has become the 
greatest fruit-grower in the world. 

He was born in East Bloomfield, Ontario County, 
N. V., July 31st, 1824, consequently he is not yet 
thirty-five, snd is the fourth son of a family con- 
sisting of Job's number, viz, seven sons and 
three daughters. His father, who is a man of 


remarkable punctuality and widely known for his 
generosity, was a farmer in good circumstances, 
who in 1834 sold his farm and removed with his 
family to northern Ohio, where he now resides. 

Our subject, feeling the dawning of those ener- 
gies which have since rendered him conspicuous, 
in his seventeenth year solicited and obtained 
from his father his freedom to act and trade for 
himself—in other words, to start business on his 
own account. As a general thing, it is neither 
safe nor prudent to surrender to boys the control 
of their time and earnings, but in this case no evil 
effects seemed to grow out of it. 

Up to this, time he had worked on the farm, and 
managed to get altogether twenty-seven months 
of schooling, and this, with home study, qualified 
him for following surveying in the summer and 
teaching school in the winter. In this way he was 
occupied until the fall of 1846, when he engaged 
in the Mexican war, where he served eight months 
in the Quartermaster’s Department, when he re- 
turned to his home in Ohio and married Emma 
H., daughter of Rev. Alvan Dinsmore. 

In 1848 he was engaged as a surveyor, and in 
land operations in the State of Tennessee. In 
1849 he crossed the plains to California and settled 
as a farmer near Marysville, in the fertile valley 
of the Yuba River. While others sought in the 
mines to grasp the yellow dust, Mr. Briggs wisely 
adopted the cultivation of the land and the raising 
of something with which to feed the miners, and it 
has proved that such “diggings” pay the best, 
even in the Golden State. 

He had in view the great object of making a 
fruit farm; but as it takes time to grow trees, and 
as in that new country nurseries sufficient for his 
purpose were out of the question, he set about 
furnishing himself with young trees for his ulti- 
mate purposes; and in the mean time he planted 
much of his land to melons, and in 1851 he sold 
twenty thousand dollars’ worth of melons, and 
from that year to 1856 he was known very widely 
in California as the Water-Melon Man.” 

In the beginning of 1852 he commenced planting 
fruit trees,and now has one Aundred thousand 
trees planted in orchard form and covering five 
hundred acres, and during the season of 1858 he 
sold four hundred and eighty thousand pounds of 
fruit—mostly peaches—which averaged about fif- 
teen cents per lb., amounting toa grand total of 
seventy thousand dollars ($10,000). As one 
might reasonably suppose, the people have chang- 
ed his name to Peach Man.” 

He employs about forty hands on an average 
during the year, each receiving four handred dol- 
lars and board. Mr. Briggs has in addition to the 
“premium” orchard, one on Feather River and 
one on the Sacramento River, yet he has no partner 
in business. Besides taking charge of all this 
business and doing as much work as any of his 
men, he finds time to study four hours in the 
twenty-four, and has thus mastered Algebra, 
Geometry, Trigonometry, and Surveying, and also 
has learned to read, write, and speak the Spanish, 
French, and German languages. We clip from the 
California Farmer of last season the following : 


Brices’ Great Orncuary.—G. G. Briggs, Esq., 
near Marysville, has the largest and finest fruit 
orchard in California. His grounds, now employ- 
ed as a permanent orchard, have been prepared 
with great care, and planted with the best varie- 
tics of fruits. 
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The principal varieties consist of peaches, of 
which he has now, mostly in bearing, about fifteen 
thousand trees; 5,000 apple-: rees, three hundred 
in bearing; 3,500 pear-trees, several hundred in 
bearing, some of them the largest and best in the 
State; 3,000 nectarine ; 3,000 apricot; 2.500 
cherry; 100 fig; 2,500 grape, and others, making 
nearly forty thousand fruit- trees in one orchard. 

It will be recollected that Mr Briggs now occu- 
pies the grounds so long celebrated as Briggs 
melon patch, of 50, 51, and 52. 

We were most courteously conducted through 
his entire grounds. We saw the fruit-trees loaded 
with their immense crops, and have never seen a 
better orchard, or one that gave such promise of 
a princely increase as the Briggs’ orchard. We 
should suppose he would gather at least 50,000 
baskets of fruit the present season. This orchard, 
the result of his own untiring industry and labor, 
is worthy a ride of a hundred miles, and he richly 
deserves the fortune he has in store. It lies upon 
the banks of the Yuba—a rich, alluvial bottom 
land— where no irrigation is needed, and is about 
two and a half miles from Marysville. Mr. B. 
intends to sell his fruit altogether by the wholesale 
~—sending out wagons to every part of the mines. 


Mr. Briggs is proverbial for his promptness and 
punctuality in business, and for his fidelity in the 
fulfillment of all his engagements. Thus he has 
succeeded in securing the confidence and respect 
of all who know him, and doubtless his eminent 
success is in a considerable degree attributable to 
these traits of character. Certainly his career 
furnishes a signal example for our energetic, 
clear-headed, thorough-going young men. Not 
only does his upright course and courageous 
career in business challenge their admiration and 
efforts to re produce it in their lives, but it also 
is suggestive to farmers everywhere, as an in- 
centive to fruit-growing. Nowhere is there half 
fruit enough raised to supply the legitimate de- 
mands of the people. Last fall, in this great mart, 
where fruit ought to be plenty, and where it is 
more plenty than anywhere else in the United 
States, we were obliged to pay thirty cents a dozen 
for Baldwin apples; yet farmers a hundred miles 
around New York are afraid the fruit market 
will be glutted! And strange as it may appear, 
there is more fruit raised within one hundred 
miles of New York city, grapes excepted, than 
there is in all Great Britain and France, and 
more than on any other equal area in the world; 
still, fruit bears fabulous prices in New York. 

He is a public benefactor who, like Mr. Briggs, 
not only has the courage to engage in raising 
fruit, but whose example, thus boldly set. awakens 
the courage and enterprise of thousands of others 
to go and do likewise.” 
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PHRENOLOGI CAL CHARACTER. 


You have a most excellent bodily organization. 
You are one of the few who have enough of the 


vital temperament to manufacture sufficient nour- 


ishment for the support of the body and a large 
and active brain. You have also good circulatory 
power, and a well-developed pair of lungs. Your 
muscular system is also ample, and the frame- 
work compact, so that, with proper exercise and 
correct habits, you are able to resist disease, and 
perform labor with the body or the mind with 


more ease, and more of it, than the majority of 
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PORTRAIT OF JOHN T. SPRAGUE. 


men of your age and weight. Persons like you, 
well balanced, are not easily broken down; for, 
like „the wonderful one-horse shay,” they hold 
out equally in all their parts until they are com- 
pletely worn out. 

You are descended from a long-lived family, I 
think on the father's side. Your excitability and 
sympathy came from the feminine brunch; so 
that you are more like your mother in the tone of 
your mind; more like your father in ecope of 
thought and in pride and force of character. At 
home, in the social circle, your mother’s nature 
shows forth; in the field of strife, where danger 
and opposition are to be met and mastered, your 
father’s nature stands forth; and in your charac- 
ter these two leading qualities seem to act dis- 
tinctly from each other. Business men see your 
father in you—the home circle, the convivial 
party, recognize in you the quulitiea of your 
mother. 

You are a man of very strong feelings of aver- 
sion, attraction, and of affection. You love your 
friends almost to devotion, and will do and suffer 
more for your kindred, and especially your own 
family, than almost any other man that can be 
found. You are not only interested in the family 
in general, but you love the wife ardently and 
tenderly. You also love children—can make 
them feel at home in your presence; you have a 
kind of soothing magnetism for them when they 
are in trouble, and a word to a stranger's child 
seems to reassure it. You are interested in pets 
in general. A dog will follow you when he would 
avoid the average of men, though they had a 
basket of meat. Your friendship is almost too 
strong; you do too much work for people, and are 
liable to have your ship loaded down with people 
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that do not pay freight or fare. You are hospitable, 
generous, expecially to your friends; and it would 
be better for you to be in the iron business, where 
you would not be expected to give away your 
goods for friendship’s sake, than in the cigar 
trade, where hospitality to friends might consume 
the profits. 

You have strong attachment to home and its 
associations, and sre more interested in, and 
proud of, decorating and adorning your home and 
providing it with all the comforts and elegancies 
than you are to maintain a large bank account. 

You are continuous in the application of your 
mind. When you resolve on the accomplishment 
of a purpose, you don’t allow yourself to waste 
much time until it is done. Your idea is, one 
thing at a time,“ and you drive the business in 
hand until you have placed it out of the reach of 
peradventure; and this is not antagonistic with 
the fact that you can attend to a great many in- 
teresta at onetime. When you engage in busi- 
ness, it is business; and when you lock your store 
or retire from your vocation, you want to go 
home and have nothing on your mind for the time 
being but the home circle and its interests. 


You are an ambitious man—are anxious to rise 
and shine, to be seen and appreciated ; would like 
military life, if you could have an epaulette on 
both shoulders—would like a caparisoned horse 
and the various heroic associations belonging to 
military life. You would also make a good navi- 
gator, or superintendent of large works; and 
wherever you have a right to command, you make 
your subjects obey. Your enemies are more op- 
ponents than they are haters; nnd whenever you 
choose to conciliate a person, you do so very 
easily. In other words, you are a friendly man, 
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and people prefer to be on friendly terms with 
you; and when they oppose you, it is more a 
matter of principle or party interest than per- 
sonal ill-will. You find it difficult to keep men 
away from you. Still, you can use very cutting 
remarks when angry. 

You have large Self-Esteem; are a proud man, 
as well as an ambitious one. You feel that it is 
necessary for you to have a commanding position 
—a place of authority—-to be at least master of 
your own interests and affairs. Wherever you 
are responsible, you feel that it is your right to 
direct. 

You are a hopeful, cheerful, and ardent man— 
expecting success, and willing to labor hard for 
it. You are high-tempered, courageous, earnest, 
and whole-hearted. When you oppose, you do it 
strongly. You never occupy a very conserva- 
tive position; you approve or disapprove ; can not 
blow hot and cold at the same time; have nota 
double face; are up and down, straightforward 
and direct. With all your courage and energy, 
you have much caution, prudence, and sense of 
danger and difficulty. Hence you rarely ever 
meet with any accident that you have not antici- 
pated before the blow comes; hence, also, you are 
cool in a difficult position for a man of your ex- 
citability. There are few men who can lock dan- 
ger in the fade with less trepidation. 


You are firm, decided, determined ; naturally 
upright, anxious to do what is fair, just, and 
manly. You believe hardly enough; you incline 
toward the skeptical side of new questions, unless 
it be a subject susceptible of pretty clear demon- 
stration. If you were solicited to engage in some 
business enterprise, like settling a Western town, 
constructing steamship, engaging in some ex- 
tensive traffic or manufacturing enterprise, you 
would take the hopeful view of the subject; but 
you are slow to believe in subjects which seem to 
have no basis that can be brought to the test of 
demonstration. 

Your sympathies are naturally strong; are 
anxious to do good, willing to say * Les,“ and to 
render assistance and show kindness, when it is 
needed. 

You are known for a practical cast of mind, 
not for metaphysical speculations. You are quick 
to form judgments of property; of men and their 
tone of mind; what they can do; whether they 
are honest and sincere or dark and treacherous. 

Your memory of persons and placea is good, 
and your judgment of resemblances, differences, 
contradictions, likenesses, and dissimilarity is 
quick and strong. Of the general affairs in your 
experience your memory is good; and were youa 
lawyer, you would remember cases, and the ideas 
and facts appertaining to them, and also decisions 
and the practical details of the law. As a bus- 
iness man, you could carry much more business in 
your mind than the majority of men. 

Your talking talent is good. If you had been 
trained as a public speaker, you would have suc- 
ceeded well; for you throw so much positiveness, 
cheerfulness, and humor into what you have to say, 
and have such an amount of facts and criticism, 
that you would keep your audience wide awake. 


You systematize and arrange your business in 
such a way that you know just where to find 
everything. You have mechanical judgment, and 
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would succeed well as an engineer; would do 
well asa merchant, because you estimate property 
well, but chiefly because you know how to judge 
of men, aud tocarry them with you. Where you 
follow your own judgment of business proposi- 
tions, you are generally successful; when you 
take counsel of your fears, or of friends who are 
timid, it is always at your cost. Your first judg- 
ment of property and of men is the right one. 

You should restrain your appetite, sleep abun- 
dantly, keep cool in times of irritation and excite- 
ment, as much as possible, and you will be able to 
make a successful career even in the midst of 
sharp opposition. We seldom see a man with a 
better balance of body and brain. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Joun T. Spracve, Brevet-Major and Captain, 
Eighth Infantry, U. 8. Army, one of the most 
enterprising and distinguished of our younger 
military men, was born at Newburyport, Mass., 
in 1812. At the age of fifteen he accompanied 
his father, Lawrence Sprague, Surgeon U. S. A., 
to Detroit, Michigan, then a frontier town, cross- 
ing Lake Erie in the steamer Superior, then the 
only steamboat on the lakes; the trip occupying 
five days, from Buffalo to Detroit; the fare being 
$25. 

Surgeon Sprague was soon after ordered from 
Detroit to Rock Island, then called Fort Arm- 
strong, on the Mississippi River. Young Sprague 
was unable to accompany his father upon so dis- 
tant and dangerous a journey, and remained in 
Detroit, where he obtained employment in the 
office of the North American Fur Company. 
While in this situation he began to realize the 
necessity for increased instruction beyond what 
he had attained at the Academy in Newburyport ; 
and with characteristic decision he adopted at 
once a course of study, under the direction of an 
intelligent and highly-educated friend, pursuing 
it industriously until the age of twenty-one. 
Latin, mathematics, and geology were his princi- 
pal studies, besides devoting a portion of the time 
to the study of law and general reading. Daring 
this period he received most generous encourage- 
ment from Gen. Cass, then Governor of Michigan. 
Gov. Cass frequently sent him on missions into 
the Indian country, as far as Chicago and Lake 
Superior. At that period there was no open 
traveled road west beyond Ann Arbor, some forty- 
five miles from Detroit. An Indian trail was the 
only route of travel. These expeditions afforded 
him means to prosecute his studies. 

In the year 1882, Mr. Sprague joined Gen. 
Cass, then Secretary of War, in Washington, and 
remained in his office more than a year, occupying 
his leisure time in pursuing the study of law, 
which, from ill-health, he was finally obliged to 
relinquish. During the summer of 1833, Mr. 
Sprague was designated, by the Secretary of War, 
to accompany Black Hawk and his companions 
through the United States, and to conduct them 
to their homes in the vicinity of Rock Island, 
where the town of Davenport, Iowa, now stands. 
Here he met Keokuck, and effected an amicable 
arrangement between him and Black Hawk, when 
he proceeded to the former's village, where the 
town of Keokuck is now located. 

In July, 1834, he was appointed a lieutenant in 
the U. S. Marine corps, and accompanied the com- 
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mand of Gen. Archibald Henderson, which volun 
teered for the Creek war. In this war he con- 
tinued actively engaged until its close, when 
Major-General Jesup, commanding the army in 
the field, placed him in charge of three thousand 
two hundred Creek Indians, with instructions to 
take them to their new homes in Arkansas. Of 
this number sixteen hundred were warriors, the 
remainder women and children. Four months 
were occupied in conducting these emigrants to 
their homes, amid all kinds of exposure and pri- 
vation—-severe cold, ice, and snow, to which they 
were unaccustomed; and destitute of clothing as 
they were, their sufferings were intense. On the 
last of December the party arrived at Fort Gib- 
son, Ark. He then took the principal chiefs with 
him to show them the future homes of their peo- 
ple on the Verdigris River, forty miles distant. 
The whole country was a bleak, open waste, covered 
with snow, as far as the eye could reach; ocea- 
sionally presenting a skirt of timber on the bor- 
ders of the river streams. The chiefs, as they 
gazed earnestly upon this desolate scene, and con- 
trasted it with the cheerful homes and delightful 
climate on the banks of the Chattahooche, and 
that here, in their old age, they were to com- 
mence life again, could only give expression to 
their feelings by manly tears. Returning from 
Arkansas, he joined Gen. Jesup in Florida, and 
then received orders to repair to Washington, and 
report to the Secretary of War, then the Hon. Joel 
R. Poinsett. Upon reaching there, and submit- 
ting a minute report of the emigration of the 
Creek Indians, he was directed to proceed to De- 
troit and Chicago, and adopt immediate measures 
for the removal of all Indians in the States of Illi- 
nois, Indiana, and Michigan to their homes in 
the West. The vagrant Indians about Chicago 
and Milwaukie had become annoying to settlers 
and travelers, extending their depredations as far 
into Michigan as Grand River. Chicago then 
contained a population of about six thousand. 
One steamer from Buffalo arrived in a month. 
Milwaukie had a population of some fifteen hun- 
dred. After lsboring industriously, Lieutenant 
Sprague succeeded in getting together twelve hun- 
dred Indians at Shawbinne’s Grove, west of Chi- 
cago, and from there prepared the party for emi- 
gration, and left in the month of August, 1837. 
The most vindictive feeling existed among these 
Indians, many positively refusing to leave their . 
lands, as they believed they had been unjustly 
deprived of them. They formed a camp upon the 
ground where Milwaukie now stands, of five hun- 
dred. Here they were determined to remain; and 
it was not until measures were in preparation to 
compel them that they were induced to move. 
The frontier of Missouri was then the Platte 
River. From there he struck across to Council 
Bluffs, on the Missouri, a distance of six hundred 
miles, and reached there in the latter part of De- 
cember, encountering upon the route terrific 
snow-storms. When parting with the old Potta- 
wattamie chief, Shawbinne, Lieut.Sprague assured 
him that be now had reached a spot far beyond 
the inroads and influences of the white man, and 
that he and his band coŭld live and die there in 
peace. ‘* No,” said he, in- reply, the white man 
will soon be upon us, when we shall have to go to 
the setting sun.” This place is now the site of a 
city called Council Bluffs, in which is published a 
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daily paper. Returning from this expedition to 


Washington, Lieut. 8. found that he had been 


transferred to the 8th Regiment of Infantry, and 
was ordered to accompany Major-Gen. Macomb, 
commanding the army, to Florida, as aid-de- 
camp. He was present when Gen. Macomb effect- 
ed a treaty of peace at Fort King, Fla., with the 
noted chieftain Halleck Turtenagge, and remained 
with Gen. Macomb until his return from Florida. 
Upon the concentration of his regiment at Sack- 
ett's Harbor, under Gen. Worth, he joined it, and 
was appointed adjutant of the regiment by Gen. 


Worth, commanding,.and accompanied it to the 


Winnebago country, for the purpose of compelling 
those Indians to move west of the Mississippi 
River. This effected, they proceeded to Florida, 
and arrived at Tampa Bay in October, 1840. 


Gen. Worth having been appointed to the com- 
mand of the army in Florida, he tendered Lieut. 
Sprague the appointment of aid-de-camp on his 
staff, united to which were the duties of assistant- 
adjutant-general. In the active summer cam- 
paigns in Florida, during the years 41 and 42, 
he took an active and successful part. He was 
sent by Gen. Worth to open communicatiens with 
Coacooche, or Wild Cat. This interview, the first 


he had had with the whites in five years, termi- 


nated in his final capture and emigration. In 
March, 1841, Lieut. Sprague conducted six hun- 
dred hostile Seminole Indians to Arkansas, and 
was absent four months; at the expiration of 
which period he rejoined Gen. Worth in Florida, 
and was his aid-de-camp in the conflict with Hal- 
leck Turtenagge in the Pilacklikaha Hummock, 
which commenced at daylight and lasted until 
noon. This was the last battle in Florida, and 
effectually broke up the combination among the 
hostiles, who declared their determination to die 
upon the soil. Halleck Turtenagge was captured, 
and, with his band, sent to Arkansas. During 
the time Lieut. Sprague was in Florida, he had 
interviews with the most noted hostile chiefs, 
Tiger-Tail, Hespitarke, and Otulke, which re- 
sulted in the removing them and their bands suc- 
cessfully from Florida. He also pursued his legal 
studies in the office of Judge Bronson, and was 
admitted to the bar. At the conclusion of the 
wor he was breveted a captain (in the language 
of his commission) for meritorious and success- 
Jul conduct in the Florida war.” 


Upon Gen. Worth's being relieved from com- 
mand in Florida, and ordered to Texas, Captain 


` Sprague was placed in command of the depart- ` 


ment of Florida, with instractions from the War 
Department to hold the Indians under close ob- 
servation, and, if possible subjection, as hostili- 
ties were apprehended from the activity of mis- 
chievous white men. The policy then adopted 
gave peace and security to Florida; and had the 
same judicious measures been pursued subse- 
quently, thousands of dollars might have been 
saved to the Government. He was called upon by 
a resolution of Congress for a report as to the 
most effectual course to be pursued toward these 
Seminoles, to induce them to emigrate. He re- 
ported, that purchasing the chief outright, and 
clothing the women and children, would effect the 


‘emigration, and that all he required to accom- 


plish this was thirty thousand dollars. The esti- 
mate was based upon a plan agreed upon with 
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Billy Bowlegs. In the winter of 1846 he had an 
interview with Sam Jones and Billy Bowlegs, in 
their village on the Corleshatche River. The 
former he found to be a nian about eighty years 
of age, a fine manly figure, much bent by disease, 
with a full head of white hair. His whole appear- 
ance was striking and commanding. Bowlegs was 
about thirty years of age, active and intelligent. 


In July, 1848, upon being relieved from duty 
in Florida, Captain Sprague was breveted a major 
for meritorious conduct. That year he published 
the “ History of the Origin, Progress, and Con- 
clusion of the Florida War,” an able work, which 
is already out of print. In March, 1849, Major 8. 
was ordered to Texas. Upon this frontier he was 
actively engaged three years in giving protection to 
settlers, and in punishing the refractory Indians. 
He had frequent interviews with Yellow-Wolf, 
Buffalo-Hump, and Ketumske, the most active 
and hostile Camanche chiefs upon that frontier. 
While in- command of Fort Croghan, fifty miles 
west of the State Capitol, Austin, he controlled 
these hostile Indians by an economical system of 
feeding them, which proved to be far more judi- 
cious and successful than military expeditions. 


In June, 1850, Major Sprague was designated by 
Gen. Brooke, commanding in Texas, to take com- 
mand of an expedition fitting out for New Mexico. 
The route was almost unknown, but it was well 
established that large bands of Indians infested it, 
determined to defeat all approaches of the white 
man into that country, of which they had had quiet 
possession for centuries. The expedition comprised 


three hundred and fifty wagons, laden with supplies 


for the troops in New Mexico. A military force of 
two hundred men was detailed as an escort, 
mounted, to which was attached a six-pounder 
and a mountain howitzer. All the teamsters and 
employés were well armed. Two hundred emi- 
grants from every State in the Union, with their 
women and children, bound for California, ac- 
companied him. At night they turned out upon 
the plains to graze upward of four thousand 
animals. The expedition was ninety-six days in 
reaching New Mexico, and at one time was three 
days without water. Five hundred and forty 
animals were turned out of the teams and left to 
die, for the want of water, by the roadside. The 
Indians molested them at every watering-place, 
by burning the grass for miles around, and at- 


| tacking small parties of men when herding cattle 


remote from the camp. Almost every morning 
numbers of oxen came in with arrows sticking in 
them, fired by Indians during the night. At this 
period there were no mail facilities whatever with 
New Mexico via Texas. There is now a semi- 
weekly mail from San Antonio and from St. 
Louis. On this route Major Sprague had a friend- 
ly interview with the hostile Lapuns and Kiowa 
Indians, whom he found returning from Mexico 
with two hundred head of horses, stolen from ha- 
ciendas, and four captives—two women and two 
children. He upbraided the chief for such con- 
duot, and assured him that the United States 


have,” said they in reply, ‘‘ murdered and robbed 
in Mexico ever since we were boys; how are we 
to live without it? Tell your government to give 
us enough to eat, and something to wear, if you 
expect us to keep out of Mexico.” They consented 


Government would not permit it hereafter. “ We 
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to give up their captives provided Major 8. would 
give them food for four days, which he did, and 
was soon enabled to return the captives to their 
homes. = 

He also met the Seminole chief Coacooche, or 
Wild Cat, on the Rio Grande with his band, and 
gave him a letter of introduction to the Mexican 
commander on the opposite side. Tell him,“ 
said this chief, that I am a brave man, and 
fought hard for my country in Florida, rnd that 
you know it.” This chief died a colonel in the 
Mexican army, after rendering valuable service. 

After an absence of nine mo .ths in New Mexico, 
Major Sprague returned to San Antonio, and 
there received orders to proceed to New York and 
take command of the United States dépôt of re- 
cruits at Governor’s Island. Upon finishing this 
duty he proceeded to New Mexico, where for four 
years he has been actively engaged in protecting 
that frontier, and has had frequent interviews 
with the chiefs of the Utah, Apache, Kiowa, and 
Camanche bands of Indians, during which time 
he made a careful examination of that country on 
both sides of the Rio Grande, and became well 
satisfied of its vast mineral resources, particularly 
in silver. 

From the foregoing hurried sketch it will be 
seen that our subject is another notable example 
illustrating the power of unaided endeavor to 
override all obstacles, and win success with the 
strong hand nerved by an earnest purpose, which 
80 pre-eminently characterizes the leading men of 
our country, whose names have become gloriously 
identified with its struggles, development, and 
history. 

Major Sprague commenced his career on the 
frontier, and for twenty years has traveled west- 
ward with the flag of his country. 

During this period he has removed six thou- 
sand four hundred Indians from their homes east 
of the Mississippi, and placed them upon the lands 
designated for them, west of the Mississippi, com- 
prising men, women, and children, from the 
Chippewa, Pottawattamie, Kansas, Delaware, 
Cherokee, Creek, and Seminole tribes. 

In 1850 Major Sprague aided in establishing a 
Lyceum and Historical Society at San Antonio, 
and delivered the first lecture before it, on the 
Red Men of North America.” At Santa Fé, 
where he has the command of the United States 
troops, Major Sprague was the first man who ever 
read the Episcopal service publicly in New Mexico 
before the troops and citizens, on the Sabbath. 

In tracing the historical character of our coun- 
try, it will be found that our successful military 
men and statesmen were almost invariably reared 
among the savages, and fought their way with 
our institutions from frontier to frontier, and 
have been active pioneers amid dangers of all 
kinds, carrying with them a military spirit ani- 
mated by judgment and diplomacy—Washington, 
Wayne, St. Clair, Pike, Harrison, Shelby, Jack- 
son, Cass, Johnson, Taylor, Worth, Fremont, and 
others. 

At the present time Major Sprague holds the 
position of President of the Fort Fillmore.Silver 
Mining Company, and is the owner of the celebra- 
ted Stevenson Silver Mine, situated in the Organ 
Mountains, about ten miles from Fort Fillmore, in 
New Mexico, and four miles from the Rio Grande, 
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on the banks of which stands the smelting-house 
of the Company. This mining property is consid- 
ered the most valuable yet discovered in that 
region, and will be worked during the coming 
summer under the auspices of the Fort Fillmore 
Mining Company, on a comprehensive scale, with 
results fabulously promising. 

Major Sprague married a daughter of Gen. 
Worth, and was a favorite of that gallant soldier, 
and presente a noble example for the emulation of 
the aspiring youth of our country. 


te 


RELATIVE POWERS OF THB EM- 
PLOYER AND THE EMPLOYED. 


— — 


THERE is an impression in the minds of some 
workmen and servants, that they are indebted to 
the generosity of their employers for the amount 
of their wages; and this is probably the belief of 
many ignorant employers also. But it is a mis- 
take ; for the rate of wages, and in general what 
an employer gives to the employed, and the amount 
of labor and length of time the employed gives to 
the employer, are determined, without its being 
necessarily apparent that it is so, by an equili- 
brium between antagonist forces. The employer 
endeavors to take all the service the man is capa- 
ble of, and to pay him as little as he can for it, 
and the workman endeavors to get as much pay 
for as little work as is possible. Now these an- 
tagonists, pulling in opposite ways, come to a line 
over which neither can pull the other for any 
length of time, or for any considerable distance. 
The power of the capitalist or employer is accord- 
ing to the mass of his capital, and the weakness 
of the employed is according to his destitution. 
A capitalist of enormous wealth—owning the 
whole earth, and all its products—would be, or 
at any rate could be, the absolute tyrant and 
master of its populations, being able to withhold 
from every one food and clothing, and thus able to 
put them all to death according to law and by 
rights, such as the law gives in most civilized 
nations to capitalists, would, or could leave to 
every man no choice between absolute obedience 
to the most extravagant demands and death by 
starvation. Such a capitalist could even make 
all men die of thirst, being absolute and universal 
proprietor. Such an employer, being absolute 
capitalist, would be absolute master. But if the 
employer instead of being absolute capitalist were 
possessed of only an equal share with his men, so 
that they were not in any degree dependent on 
him, or to a very trifling degree, it is plain that 
his power over them would be but trifling. If his 
workmen should become and remain rich, so that 
they could live altogether without work, bis power 
over them would entirely cease; if the case should 
be entirely reversed, and he, instead of being the 
only rich man should be the only poor man, in- 
stead of being the master of ali he would be the 
slave of all, with no remedy, and no choice but 
slavery or death, if they chose to exert their 
power. From all this it seems pretty clear that 
the remedy for the present increasing servility of 
the working-classes is to be found only in some 
method of making them more or less capitalists— 
the union in the same persons of the capitalist 
and workman. When this shall be done, the world 
will be redeemed from physical evil. 
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THE DBACON S MASTERPIECE; OR, 
THE WONDERFUL “ONE-HORSE- 


SHAY.” 
4 LOGICAL STORY. 


[The“ Wonderful One-Horse-Shay” contains so much 
of quiet humor, and is witha! such an admirable specimen 
of descriptive versification, that we desire to place it where 
all the readers of the PHRENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL can refer 
to it and enjoy it—they and their children after them. It 18 
from the Atlantic: Mn, from the pen ,of Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, and will outlive the age of the One- 
Horse-Shay.”] 

Have you heard of the wonderful one-hoss-shay, 
That was built in such a logical way 

It ran a hundred years to a day. 

And then, of a sudden, it-——ah, but stay, 

Ill tell you what happened without delay, 
Scaring the parson into fits, 

Frightening people out of their wits— 

Have you ever heard of that, I say ? 


Seventeen hundred and fifty-five, 

Groraius Secunpus was then alive 
Snuffy old drone from the German hive! 

That was the year when Lisbon-town 

Saw the earth open and gulp her down, 

And Braddock's army was done so brown, 
Left without a scalp to its crown. 

It was on the terrible Earthquake- day 

That the Deacon he finished the one-hoss-shay. 


Now in building of chaises, I tell you what, 

There is always somEWHERE a weakest spot— 

In hub, tire, felloe, in spring or thill, 

In panel, or oross- bar, or floor, or sill, 

In screw, bolt, thorough brace—lurking still. 

Find it somewhere you must and will— 

Above or below, or within or without— 

And that’s the reason, without a doubt, 

A chaise BREAKS Down, but doesn’t WEAR 
our. 


But the Deacon swore (as Deacons do, 

With an ‘I dew vum, or an ‘I tell you,’) 

He would build one shay to beat the taown 

‘n’ the keounty n' all the kentry raoun ; 

It should be so built that it couupn’r break 
dao wn: 

‘Fur,’ said the Deacon, 'ts mighty plain 

Thut the weakes’ place mus’ stan’ the strain; 

n' the way t fix it, uz I maintain, 

Ts only jest 

To make that place uz strong uz the rest.’ 


So the Deacon inquired of the village folks 

Where he could find the strongest oak, 

That couldu't be split nor bent nor broke 

That was for spokes and floor and sills: 

He sent for lancewood to make the thills ; 

The cross-bars were ash, from the straightest 
trees ; 

The panels of white- wood, that cuts like cheese, 

But lasts like iron for things like these; 

The hubs of logs from the Settler’s ellum’— 

Last of its timber, they couldn't sell em 

Never an axe had seen their chips, 

And the wedges flew from between their lips, 

Their blunt ends frizzled like celery-tips ; 

Step and prop-iron, bolt and screw, 

Spring, tire, axle, and linch- pin too, 

Steel of the finest, bright and blue ; 

Thorough braces of bison-skin, thick and wide ; 

Boot, top, dasher, from the tough old hide 


— ———— — 


Found in the pit when the tanner died. 
That was the way he ‘ put her through.’ 
‘There ? said the Deacon, naow she'll dew P 


Do! I tell you, I rather guess 

She was a wonder, and nothing less ! 

Colta turned horses, beards turned gray, 
Deacon and Deaconess dropped away, 
Children and grandchildren where were they ? 
But there stood the stout old one-hoss-shay 
As Fresh as on Lisbon-earthquake day ! 


EIGHTEEN Hunprep; it oame and found 
The Deacon’s Masterpiece strong and sound. 
Eighteen Hundred increased by ten— 
Habhnsum kerridage’ they called it then. 
Eighteen Hundred and twenty came ; 
Running as usual much the same. 

Thirty and forty at last arrive, 

And then come fifty, and Firry-Five. 


Little of all we value here, 

Wakes on the morn of its hundredth year 
Without both feeling and looking queer. 

In fact, there's nothing that keeps its youth, 
So far as I know, but a tree and truth. 

(This is a moral that runs at large, 

Take it —-you're welcome. No extra charge.) 


First or Novemper—the Earthquake day 

There are traces of age in the one-hoss-shay. 

A general flavor of mild decuy 

There couldn't be—for the Deacon's art 

Had made it go like in every part, 

That there wasn't a chance for one to start. 

For the wheels were just as strong as the 
thills, 

And the floor was just as strong as the sills, 

And the panels jast as strong as the floor, 

And the whipple-tree neither less nor more, 

And the back cross-bar as strong as the fore, 

And spring, and axle, and hub ENCORE, 

And yet, As A WHOLE, it is past a doubt, 

In another hour it will be worn our! 


First of November, fifty. five ? 

This morning the parson takes a drive. 

Now, small boys, get out of the way ! 

Here comes the wonderful one-hoss-shay, 
Drawn by a rat-tailed, ewe-necked bay, 
‘Huddup! said the parson. Off they went. 


The parson was working his Sunday’s text— 
Hud got to FirrHiy, and stopped perplexed 
At what the—Moses—was coming next. 

All at once the horse stood still, 

Close by the meet’n-house on the hill. 

First a shiver, and then a thrill— 

Then something decidedly like a spill— 

And the parson was sitting upon a rock, 

At half-past nine by the meet’n’-house clock— 
Just the hour of the earthquake shock ! 
What do you think the parson found 

When he got up and stared around 

The poor old chaise in a heap or mound, 
Asif it had been to mill and ground? 

You see, of course, if you’re not a dunce, 
How it went to pieces all at once— 

All at once, and nothing first— 

Just as bubbles do when they burst, 


End of the wonderful one-hoss-shay. 
Logic is logic. That's all I say. 
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ADVICE TO. YOUNG MBN. 


Tue generality of young men, about the time 

they obtain their majority, are launched upon the 
world to sink or swim, survive or perish.” As 
they shape their conduct so will be the conse- 
quence. In most cases they fail to realize their 
expectations, come short of their desires, and re- 
main in unsatisfactory circumstances and position. 
The causes of the failure are apparent, after ex- 
perience, but then it is unfortunately too late to 
avoid them. A realizing sense of the result of 
conduct, before it is commenced, is therefore most 
desirable to be had, and can be readily reached by 
reflection. Such consideration should be con- 
ducted by each for himself until inevitable con- 
clusions are arrived at, and then undeviatingly 
- adhered to. 
The hopefulness and inexperience of youth are 
apt to betray them, even when they have capaci- 
ties which, exercised and properly directed, would 
conduct to success. But their hope is not well 
defined; they hope without considering how they 
` shall realize it; they expect as a matter of course 
to become what they hope, but never decidedly 
determine how. With only the most vague con- 
ception of the ways and means of accomplishing 
them, they anticipate the most brilliant achieve- 
ments, and fail from the want of forethought, 
economy, industry, and intelligence to secure 
them. Indispensable qualifications for those of 
limited means and resources, and important for 
all, is a comprehensive view of the circumstances 
in which they are placed ; a consideration which 
shall be certain and conclusive as to how they can 
elevate themselves, and promptness and perseve- 
rance in such course. Economy must be prac- 
tioed, for without some capital, chances of ad- 
vancement are lost. But economy is also import- 
ant for another reason. Young men who fail to 
lay up money, fail to perceive its true value or its 
quality of accumulating. If they borrow as they 
require for mere personal wants, not occasioned 
by sickness or any other contingency, they will 
only aggravate their circumstances, while mana- 
ging on their own resources will render them 
independent, and give high tone and character to 
their feelings. 


We would recommend every young man, who 
has a salary, to deposit some fixed portion of itin 
a Savings Bank. It is said depositors in such in- 
stitutions have generally had most difficulty in 
making their first deposit. We believe it is so. It 

Is astonishing how five dollars will facilitate the 
addition of fifty and five hundred. It will further 
have the very beneficial influence of preventing 
the indiscriminate spending of money in ways 
productive of no advantage, and often most bane- 
fulin their consequences, which, from the want of 
experience and reflection, they are apt to do to 
their ruin. Avoid debt, or you are inextricably 
involved. 

“ The hand of the diligent maketh rich.” What 
we do we are commanded to do with our might. 
Nor is industry productive of more material ad- 
vantages than mental improvement. It gives a 
double yield and certain when directed aright. 

Intelligence must be especially cultivated, for it 
will be mainly by it that we arrive at desirable 
positions and be placed in comfortable circum- 


stances. Nowadays competition is so keen, that | 
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except for those highly developed and fully quali- 
fied there is no chance. 

The Declaration of Independence is a noble in- 
strument. Our forefathers considered their cir- 
cumstances, concluded what they would do. They 
did it, and the magnitude of the results are 
before us. Reader, you can do the same for your- 
self. A. P. 


Siterarp Hotices. 


Lectures on Various Sussects; comprising 
“ Thoughts for a Young Man,” Poor and Ignorant,” 
% Rich and Educated,” “Powers and Duties of Woman” 
“ Demands of the Age on Colleges,” “ Inaugural Address 
at Antioch College,” and A Baccalaureate Address.” 
By Horace Mann. New York: Fowler and Wells. 
Price, $1 50. 

Those who have read anything from the pen of this 
author, or have listened to any of his public addresses, 
need not be told that this work, forming a collection of his 
principal public addresses on topics pertaining to the great 
labor of bis life, is a work of surpassing ability, and de- 
serving of a place in every library, and especially in the 
trunk of every homeless boy in the land. There ure few 
writers in any country who equal Mr. Mann in range of 
thought, depth of investigation, clearness of statement, 
polish of style, and elevation of sentiment; and these 
high qualities of writing, we think, are as distinctly de- 
veloped in the work before us as in any work it bas been 
our good fortune to peruse. This collection of choice 
essays constitutes a handsome volume of over 600 pages, 
and will be sent by mail, postage paid, for $1 50. 


New ILL UST ATED RURAL. MANUALS; compris- 
ing “Tar Hovsr,” “Tae Garpen,” “Toe FARM, “ 
and Domestio Ax ALS. Four books, complete in 
one volume. New York: Fowler and Wells. Price, by 
mail, $1 50. 

It is impossible, in a brief review of thts admirable work, 
to give to the reader anything of a Just idea of the great 
value of the subjects treated, or of the admirable manner 
in which they are set forth in this work. 

“ Tur Hover” contains more than a hundred engraved 
illustrations of houses in all deslrable forms and nearly all 
descriptions, from the log-cabin up to the mansion. These 
drawings and illustrations show ground plan, size of rooms, 
and the elevation, and often a perspective view, so that a 
housekeeper can select a plan in whole from one, or in 
part from several; and bis builder, if he have common 
intelligence, can carry out the plan to perfection from the 
instructions thus given in the book. Many works have 
been written, designed to illustrate house-building, but 
nearly all efforts in that direction have had in view costly 
and elegant mansions, for persons of large means. The 
book in question meets the wants of the great middle 
classes; and even the poor man, with but a single acre 
and a few hundred dollars, is here instructed how to make 
the most of his means, and achieve for himself and family 
the best house possible with those means. 

“ Tae Farm,” or Manual of Practical Agriculture, pro- 
poses to simplify the subject of farming, and condenses 
from the various works upon that subject the most neces- 
sary and prominent topics of this matter, blended with the 
practical experience of the writer, in such a manner that 
men of common education—the general mass of the 
farmers—can understand and apply its teachings without 
mistake or mystery. 

t“ TuE Garden’ comes nearer home, because all farmers 
are supposed to have gardens; and tens of thousands of 
families have gardens who have no farms; and we think 
this work is admirably adapted to teach the young, espe- 
cially, how to cultivate the garden, and thereby grow up 
into life with not only the ability, but the inclination, to 
surround the home with that most inviting of all portions 
of the earth—the garden. And this work not only treats 
of the growth of plants, soils, manures, formation of the gar- 
den, implements, and fixtures, but it treats of the kitchen, 
fruit, and fluwer-garden, and that portion of the garden 
which relates to the ornaments, trees, and shrubs. Few 
persons could be without this work, who have a few 
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square rods of ground to cultivate, had all a knowledge of 
its existence and cheapness. 

t Domestic ANIMALS” is a work which comes directly 
home to all who keep a horse, cow, pig, or a flock of 
cbickens. The farmer, of course, is more interested in this 
theme than he who has a garden and the homestead 
merely. The illustrations of the noble horse alone, which 
familiarly and distinctly teach what are the points of a 
valuable horse, are worth more than the cost of the entire 
work to the man who owns or proposes to own a single 
horse. We remember when this subject, of judging of the 
qualities of the horse, was first brought to our understand- 
lng. Illustrations similar to those in this buok gave us the 
first light on the subject. These pictures, with their letter- 
ing and lucid explanations, will teach a boy bow to select 
a horse for health, endurance, fleetness, and substantial 
worth, far better, and more readily and certainly, than the 
great majority of intelligent men who have driven borses 
all their lives are able todo. The work also abounds with 
spirited illustrations of all the other domestic animals. 


To Correspondents. 


W. B.—Can you give the character of a person, 
and advice as to the proper occupation, by his likeness ? 


If so, is there any particular form or atthude ia which the 
likeness should be taken ? 


Answke. We can write out the character in full by a 
likeness, if properly taken. The attitude should be a 
tre- quarter tiew, or half way between a full front and 
a profile, like that of Simonton in the Jannary number, 
Ottareon in the F.-bruary, or Mr. Sprague in this number. 
The hair should be laid as near the head as possible, and 
the parted side presented to the instrument. If you will 
send a three-cent stamp to prepay it, we will send The 
Mirror of the Mind,” in which all directions are given, 
fully illustrated. 


W.— What would be your advice to one whose 
mind is very inactive, and is growing more sluggish every 
day, and is hard to keep it on what he is reading, or hear- 
ing read? My body is toteranly stout, except slightly 
troubled with coid feet and nervousness, the latter of 
which is getting worse fast. Amatlveness is one of the 
leading faculties in my charucter, and, I fear. has doue me 
injury. What book or books have you that would be beat 
adap‘ed to one in such condition? My habits, in regard 
to diet, are pretty good, I think; and I owe them to your 
Journals chiefly. 

Ans. Our advice is, remove the cause. Take active 
exercise, live temperately, read and study less, and control 
your passions. We have a work entitled * Home Trest- 
ment,” etc., price, by mail, 80 cents, which was written 
expressly to meet such cases as yours, 


EDITOR OF THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL : 
Sir—I have a female friend who, for the last few years, 
has been, and js now. considerably troubled with an affec- 
tion of the head, right over and a little back of the ear— 
that is. over the region of Destructiveness and Secretivo- 
ness—which her physician terms “ king's evil.” Since the 
commencement of the disease—which, however, is „ f sc 
bad as to prevent her from doing all kinds of housework, 
though the doctor is inclined tò the opinion that a small 
portion of the bones must be removed ere a cure can be 
effected—she is (us her neighbors bear testimony) * given 
to lying and all manner of mischief ;” fabricating stories 
sometimes about her friends, others concerning herself 
quite as romantic in their character as those of the 
* Arabian Nigbis“ and the wonders of Aladdin's lamp. 
Previous to the disease, it is but justice to say, she mani: 
fested” nothing of the kind. The question now is: Ha: 
her affected skull anything to do with her present state o 
mind? I ma' ntain it has, while some of her friends - wh 
are very severe in their blame of her- think otherwise 
Which is right? Please give us your “views” on tht 
subject. Her ago is about 28 years. A SUBSCRIBER. 


Ans. That the brain often becomes inflamed from ex 
ternal Injuries or diseases there can be no doubt; and fr 
the above case, if it be correctly stated, we doubt not ou 
correspondent has the right view of the case. — Eps 
PHREN. JOUR.) 


Rev. John Pierpont’s Lecture, entitled“ Phren. 
ology and the Scriptures,” is published, and may be or 
dered from the Journal office— price 15 cents. 


H. 8. T.— Your organization, as indicated by 
your chart, warrants the belief that you could succeed a: 
a speaker, and in the vocation you name, provided yor 
avoid the base time serving of the present day, and adop 
those principles, in the advocacy of Which a man can bi 
honest, magnanimous, and his owa master. 
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Adbertisements. 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for this Journal, to 
secure inseriion, should be sent to the Publishers on or be- 
fore the 10th of the month previous to that in which 


to- y are to appear. Announcements for the next numher 
should be sent lu at once. 
Traus.—~Twenly-five onts a line each Insertion. 


Tar Honry BLADE GRASS. — 
The results which have been attained by experiments in the 
cullivation of this newly-imported species of product, have 
awakened an interest among the ‘arming classes io many 
sections, never before equaled in the entire history of our 


seficuliural industry. Facts, in regard to its viauable prop- 
erties, which at fret seemed almost incredible, be ve now 
d eu established beyond the possibility of a doubt, and it is 
believed, by those beat capabie or judging of its meriia, that 
its general in raducton will add aus of dollars to cur 
agriculiural wratth. I have not the space here to euter ioto 
details, but will present brieây eme of its advantages, 

Firat It will produce dounle the weight to the acre, in 
any soil, of any other kiad of grasa. From four to six ions 
per acre is not an uncommon yield, and I am in possession 
of sworn slatemenis by disinterested sot reliable persona, 
of a yield of over eight tons of good, d'y hay from a single 
aer, in soil where it eas not pòssibie to get more than one 
half tha am: uni from any of the common gratees. 

Second, The tame weight parsess“s moro LU riment, and, 
consequently, will seil for a larger price in e market, thus 
losuring tue farmer more than double the retura from hie 

rounds that he could obtain from any other forsg* plant. 

e hay possessen one third more nutriment than timothy, 
and bas sald for $15 per ton where the price of timothy was 
but 810 or 812. 

Third, Both hay and ae ed can be produce: d from the same 
erop, the hay being eqaally valu · ble as oiber bay, sher the 
seed is taken from it, while the seed is as valuable as the 
beet of other grain, as a fees) for horace, calle, pigs, chick ens. 
eto, acd it is proved to be superior to linseed for the manue 
tacture of oli, and must always fod a reudy sale, at a fair 
price, for this purpose. 

Fur tk. It matures In about (wo months’ time, and can 
be sown on grounds where other crops have faile“, e ther 
by drouth or other causes, aud, at the same time, will yield 
a large retuen. 

„ In northern climates, wb re clover and other 
grases sre killed oat by hard winters. this will yield a large 
crop, aud, in those st ctions of the South where other grasses 
will not thrive at all, it will grow very prolific. 

Sith. It will etand all kinds of weatber, and, whether the 
s ann be wel or dry, the farmer my always rely upon bis 
Honey Nude as a eure cr p. 

These snd other advantages are proved by facts which ure 
fadersed by some of the firat ag - leuliurieis of the Union, 
aod can not fail to carry conviction to every intenlgen reader 

Having bern engaged durin the pest year iu the purchase 
and impor ation of the pure Money Rude Seed. I have de- 
t rmin /d to ffr it for salo on each terms as will Make it an 
obe ot for every farmer and planter io Interest himself, dur- 
ing the coming season, in its culdvauou. It is put up in 
uniform bags of aboyt sixteen pounds each, the amount 
be'ng sufficient to seed ong acre, and the price is $3 per bag, 
delivered to New York or Bi Leni., 

Single bags. or lots, can be sent to any part of the country 
ns freight, or by expres, and will be put up, delivered for 
transportation, and the proper arrangemenw made, free of 
charge. 

Fach bag is etamped with the Hungarian coat of arme, 
and the following letering, “ Honey Bide Hungartia 
Grasa Seed.” It will be sold by sgenie in various sections, 
bul parties should be careful af whom they purchase, aud 
eevure the pure, genuine seed, They are erpecially cauti n od 
not to purchase the commou Hungarian Grass Seed, as it te 
very far inſerior to ibe TIongy BLADE. 

An tuleresting pamphlet, containing all of the facts and 
fait particulars, will be furnished, free of charge, by me or 
any of my agenta, upon application. I will etate, aa an ind i- 
cation of the intense in'ereat which the subject 18 exciilog, 
that nearly a quarter of a milli. n of cople. of this pamphkt 
have already been sppli d for. 

Parties desiring Ww secure seed should erder at ono, as 
the indjeation< ar: that the Hmited amount obtained will be 
exhausted long before the sewon of sowing has passed. 
Those who cure wed this year can re. Ize a rich return 
by producing seed o supply be demand of fer pera and 
planters for sowing an iner year. 

Orders should be s: ni dircetly to me. unh es in the vielt 
ot New York, wh rs they will be filled by J. M. EMERSON 
& Co., 406 Broadway, New York, General Agenta. 

Agricultural Houses, Gereral Merchants, and any other 
partira properly situated, are invited to became agents for 
tha gale of the Honiy Brax Sexe. Authority, full par- 
Uculars. and from 60 to 10% pamphirte for die ttibuuon witi 
be furneh d: her by me or the New York Agency, on re- 
ceip of 25 c nts in prepay the pack ag ·. 

len nuthor d to natn» the f Ass lug well-known Cen- 
tlemen ss referoneca: II. . J. R Barrett, Pr aident of the 
St.. Leute Azrlenůhursl and Mechanical Assoeator, Vire- 
Pres-dent ™ the National Agricul:ural Society, and Mea ber 
ar Congress elect fom 8t Lonla; Gen T. Tillman, Ox6-rd, 
Md.. President of ihe National sariculiural Son ty; Jobn 
d, At dran Banker, St Tages John Riggan, dr.. Broker, 
8°. Lom. ard ex-Ma'nr Washington Ki R. 8“. Louis 

FELIX OL BENTON, 71 Markel Sir et, 8t Luis,. Mo. 
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Beyond al! question, the machine. — Life Ilustrated, 
WHEELER & WILSON'S 


SEWING MACHINE. 
New and valuable improvement. 
OFFICE $48 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
New Siyle. Prio 850. Send fora Circular. 


Liaut AND WHOLESOME BREAD. 


—Th‘e is a autject that shonld interest the masses. Much 
has been taid and written of the dangera sris‘ng from ibe 
usa of common Saleratus, and jusuy ioo, when t: e n.ture 
of the compounds that are put up and sold fir Bal ratus is 
consider d. Th: proprietor of James Pylo’s Di-weils Saler- 
atus is not ouly borne cut in the foet of ita excellence in 
making wholesome bread, bi- eu t, cake, ete., from he own 
koowledg: and experlencu. but the appro: al of a dieccrning 
public. Th» erdera that coma p-ur.og in irom all parte of 
the country speak vo'umes ia ite favor, aud if eerufl ates 
were new esaty tu verify our statement, we could hli this 
paper with the tes imonials of the best grocers rod intelli- 
gent familics from tre New Englaad and Middle States, 
But we waut every house: erper to try it, mark the reeult, 
and judge accordi. ply. Anott er striking p. ot iv its favor 
Is found in the attempt ef unscrupulous rivals to deceive the 
public by counterfeiting var labels, en far as they dare. 
Hous: keepere will please remember that the only ge' uine 
Dietetic Saleratus has the above p cture on every pac’ age. 
Tell your grocer you want that, and no otber, Many of 
them will run it down in order to cell something on which 
they can make larger profit, but most all the bret grocers 
keep the genuine. Menafactured by 
JAMES PYLE, 813 Washington Ster- t, New York. 
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MkELODEONS witn DIVIDED SWELL. 
NINE DIFFERENT VARIETIES. 
The bea!-t ned Reed Instruments lu the Werd. Price 
from $45 to $200. 
THE CELEBRATED ORGAN MELODEON, 
with 2 bauksor Keis, 5 sets of Reeds, S tops, and Pedal 
Bass. Price $350. Illustrated Price Cireulara sent by mali. 


Orders promptly filled, and each Mutodeon warrant d 
perec., Address 


GEO, A. PRINCE & CO, Ruffalo, N. Y. 
GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., 110 Lake Sireet, Chicago, III. 
GEO. A. PRINCE & CO.. 87 Futon Street, N. Y. City. 
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7 BELPHOS PATENT 
421 LEG AND HAND. 
“The best ef all ie the proof of 
Ibese who wear them. This ia posi- 
tea and un“eniabie, 
„ VALENTINE Mott, M.D,” 


„ trled the New Flasic Leg yes 
terday. It is almost lifa Nef. 
„ ALBERT Stone.” 


8 * Add res- WM. SELPHO. 
It 516 Broadway, New York, 


Your CHARACTER FROM YOUR 


PORT RAIT.— Ii is not absolutely necessary for persons 
who live at a distance to visit our establishment to have a 
phreow)ogical deseripilon of character given. From a like- 
ness properly taken we do it satisfactorily, We are now re- 
coiving them for this pnrpose, not only from every section 
of the United States, but from Canada and portions of Eu- 
ropa. For fall particulars, proper modes cf taking like- 
nesses to be sent, etc., send fur The Mirror of the Mind. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 
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Now Ready. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
NEW RURAL MANUALS. 


By the author of Hand-books for Home Improvement,” 
etc. 


Tun House; A Pocket MANUAL 
of Rural Architecture; embracing Designs for Country 
Dwellings, Barns, Stables, and Out-Buildings of all kinds 
with Directions for Planning and Constructing them. 

A thoroughly popular and practical work, written ex- 
pressly for the people, in a style which all can understand, 
and contalning everything that any one will expect or de- 
sire to find in such a work. In the designe presented, par- 
ticular attention is given to houses of low cost, such as the 
great mass of the people most want. Adapted lo all sec- 


tions—tbe South as well as the North. Price, in paper, 
30 cents; in muslin, 50 cents. 


Tre GARDEN; A Pocket Max- 
ual of Practical Horticulture ; or, How to Cultivate Kitchen 
Vegetables, Frais, Flowers, and Ornamental Trees and 
Shrubs. 

It tells how to cultivate everything belonging to the 
garden; how to plant trees; how to choose the best varie- 
ties of frutts ; how to prune, graft, bud, destroy insecta, pre- 
serve fruits and vegetables, and save seeda; snd it not 


only tells the reader what to do, but wy it should be done, 

thus giving him a new Interest in ererythlug. The cbap- 

ter ou the Flower-Garden is just what the ladies are want- 

ing. Adapted to all sectlons. No one who owns or rents 

a square rod of ground can afford io be without this best of 

garden manuals. Price, in paper, 80 cents; muslin, 
cants. 


Tur Farm; A Pocxer MANTAL 
of Practical Agriculture; or, How to Cultivate the various 
Field Craps. 

This ia a manual of both the theory and practice of farm- 
ing, giving in a concise but clear aud stmple manner the 
fandamental principles of Agricultural Science aa well as 


practical directions for cultivating all the common field 
crops. It contains an exposition of the nuture and action 
of Soils and Manures: the principles of Rotadon in Crop- 

ing; directions for Irrigation. Draining, Subsolling, 
ene Planting Hedges, and Cultivating the Soil. No 
farmer, and especially no young farmer, should be with- 
out it. Price, in paper, 30 cents; in muslin, 50 cents, 


Domestic ANIMALS; A POCKET 
Manual of Cattle, Horse, and Sheep Husbandry : with di- 
rections for the breeding and management of Poultry. tae 
treatment of diseases without drags, s chapter on Bees, 
and Rarey’s System of Horee-Taming. 

A much needed and usefal book, which no one who has 
the charge of animals should fail to peruse, It presents. 


in an attractive and available form, a mass of useful infor- 
mation, practical information, and valuable suggestions, 
and will furnish thousands with all the laſormation they 
desire on the subjects on which it treats, while the details 
with which the Jarger and more expensive works are filled 
would be thrown away upon them. The chapters on 
Poultry and Bee-keeping commend it to the Ladies. Price, 
in paper, 30 cents; in muslin, 50 cents. 

The series of four “Rural Manuals”—“The House.“ 
ti The Garden,“ The Farm,” und“ Domestic Animals“ 
wil) de furnished to Subscribers ordering atl of them at the 
same time in paper for $1; in cloth, 81 


“ A man who has a garden or ferm to cultivate, or a 
horse, cow, sbeep, or fowt to manage, can take these in- 
valuable manuals with him, and eet about his business un- 
deratandingly. Where experteuce is lacking, they will, as 
far as a manual can. supply ils place; and where it bus 
been had, they may add to knowledge much that will be 
suggestive of experiment and observation.“ i burg 
Du Dispatch, 

The whole series bound in one large, handsome gilt vol- 
ume may be bad for $1 50. Address ~ 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 


Hanp-Book or SrAN DAD Puo- 


NOGRAFPHY. Bv At drew J. Graham, Con-uevr of the 
Poo neue Academy, New York, aad author of * Brief Long- 
hand,” “A Byswn for ihe Rapid Exp'essiun of Numbers,” 
et 

This work preacnks every principle of every style of tha 
art, commenciog wü the analysis of words, and pr wwoetting 
to the most rapid rep ting style, in such a form aud man- 
ner, wiih euch fullness of explanation and compieter.e 8 of 
illustration, and with such other features us totuily a. np E, 
work to the ves of schools snd to self. in drneuuu. 816 du · 
d-cimo p-ges. Prices. bound tn austin wilh em Oo ` aide- 
tide, post-paid, $1 25. With splendid gilt ed: -titla and 
ma edges, post: paid, @1 50. Morocco, full git, p st- 

aid, 88. ~ 
p FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 


Tne Puysiorocy or MARRIAGE. 


By De. Alentt. P. epaid by mail. 88 ceuls. . 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broaiway, New York., 
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HOSIERY 
AND 
Men’s Fournisuine Goops. 


UNION ADAMS, 

687 Baoapw ay (four Doors below Bier ekt r Street), 
Reape tfully tuvices your slieuiion to an exteurive and su- 
pi rior Variety of the above goods, meny styka of which can 
BLO be bound ela -wh re. 

Importiug nd manutacturing largely, be is enabled to 
offer superior induce sents to every Clues of buyers 

The prive of every article is marked in plain figures, and 
alt goous rold, net giving Falitfuction, may be reer ned, and 
the money will be reine ded cheerfully : 


First Prize GOLD AND SILVER 


MEDAL MELODEONS AND HARMONIUMS.—Ten aif- 
rerent Styles, from 260 to $400. Recommended w be 
superior to all others by Tnal berg, W Mas N, Dx. LowELL 
Maton, eie. Atourded the Fir t Prize ut every Fuir at 
tt Aich erhthited, 

Tis CRLXBRAT XD OROGAN Warseniums, patented and 
mace only by the eubecrib: ra, with eight stops, five tets of 
reeds, two banks of keys, swell pedal, aud independent 
pedal baes, containing two full cctaves of pedala. Price of 
Organ Harmonium, 8850 to $400. 

Harmoniume, with six slopa, three sets of reeds and one 
bank of keys, in black walnut case, price 8200. 

Organ Melodeone, with two evis Of reeds, three stops and 
two banks of keys, ia rosewood case, price 7200. 

195 with one and two sets of ret ds, price $60 to 

0 


Elegant Hlastraled pamphlet (33 pp. 8v0.) sent by ma'l, 
Address MASON & HAMLIN, Boston, Mase, 

New York Wareroume, CHICK EKING & SONS, 

€94 Broadway. 


EXTRACTING TEETH BY ELECTRICITY. 


Dr. 8. B. Smith's Crystal Battery Magnetic Machine ia 
now extensively vad by the Dental pr -Jessin iu the ex- 
tracting of u eth without palo None but a DIRE T galvanic 
current enn dou, The zlucs of the batery ucver require 
cleaning. No blus vit: lol, oo oliric acid ie used. Price $12 
A ful deacrip.ion of it seut by mail. Orders prumptiy exe- 
cated. 

SAMUEL B. BMITH, 822 Canal Street, New Vork. 


GET IT FOR IHE CHILDREN. 


MERRY MUSEUM, WOODWORTH'S CABINED, 
and tho SCHOOLFELLOW, the consoitdated Dollar Mag- 
az no fir Boys aud Girls. 

These popular IIiueirated Juveniles have joined force: — 
combining ine best writers for cuildren iu the land, such as 
Robert Merry, Hiram Hatchet, Uncie Frank, Aunt Sue, and 
a host of her writers. 

lis pages are embellished with nearly 150 Choloe Kngrav- 
Inge duripg the year, of 854 puges, makiug the preiticst 
Christmas and New Year's present tor the Laue Ones at 
Home,” imaginable. 

Pubtiehea monthly at Ore Dollar a year, in advanca. 
Send for 11. Ineiose One Dollar, aud address 


J. N. STEARNS & CO., Publishers. 
116 Nassau Sirot, New York City. 
Ee Good Agents wauted. 


POLYLINGUAL JOURNAL— 


A Magazine of spe-ial interest to persona who are learn- 
ing French, Spanish, I alian, and German. The Fust 
Series, now complete, Iliustratre, in a lucid and most destr- 
able manner, the analogies of theese iutercating tanguager, 
by giving the same text in each, arranged on opposite 
pages, liue jor tine. [a the New Series, just begun, the 
reading matter fs d:fferent in each Jangusge, aud is selected 
from the beat productious of the leading writers „H France, 
Spain, Italy, aud Germany. Terms, $2 per annum, in ad- 
vance, The French Part, in aeeparaie Magezine, 75 cents 
a yt ar, Add ess 
HIRAM C. SPARKS. Editor and Publisher, 
335 Broadway, New Turk. 


WantTeD.—LocaL AGENTS IN 


all the unoecup'ed cities of the Union to take suoveribers 

jor ARTHUR'S Home Magazine. It mages a permanent aud 

prostable businere. Suid iu cities only by Azents, ut 20 ctr. 

a number monthly, or wailed at Publication : fice to Posi- 

offices where no Agent la located. at $2 n year iu advance. 
Address JAB. G. REE D, 818 Broadway, 

4t. 83 Appleion's Building, New Y. rk, Publishers. 


VERMONT WINDMILL—For PUMP- 


ing, Draining, Irrigating, Grinding, eic. Simple, etrong, 
effective—the cheapest of motive powers. Address the tu- 
ventor, A. P. BROWN, Worcester, Mara, 


OW TO DO GOOD AND GET «PAID FOR 
IT."—Take an Agency for our Publications, The 
terms are such, there can be no poxsbility of l, EVERY 
FAuILx will be glad to obtain some of them. For partic- 
ulars address FOWLER AND WELLS, 
i 308 Broadway, New York. 


x 
Sure Pay AND No RIsk.—P LEA- 
BANT AND PEOPITABLE EMPLOYMEaT may bo had by enter- 
prising prs ua by addreeatng 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 


AMERICAN PHR 


ANOTHER TRIUMPH OF AMERI- 


CAN GENIUS.—THE VOLCANIC REPEATING FIRE- 
ARMS, Manufactured by the New Haven Arms Com- 
pany, New Haven, Conn. 

This Company have recently obtained the entire control 
of this new patent, and are now prepared to furnish, at the 
shortest notice, Rifles, Curbsnes, und Pistols, carrying from 
six to thirty balls. The ball contains all the ammunition 
used, and is water-proof. This is tne rifle adopted by the 
State and City Authorities at the la e quarantine outrage, 
Staten Island. The wonderful rapidity with which they 
can be londed and fired, und the force and accuracy with 
which they shoot, mukes them the most desirable urm that 
can be had. Their aafety from accidental discharge, and 
impunity from injury from water, and great conventence, 
requiring no butiet-molds, powder-flask, or pereussion- 
caps, mak es them a very popular weapon wherever intro- 
duced. *“ Verily, one shall chase s thousand, and two shall 
put ten thousind to flight.” 

A hberul discount to the trade. Sold at wholesale or re- 

JOSEPH MERVIN, 
No. 267 Broadway, New York, 
Sole Agent for the United States. 

Also, sole Agent for the American G. D. aud Water- 
proof caps. 
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A Sensation Book !—THATCHER 
& HUTCHINSON, 523 Broadway (St. Nicholas Hotel), 
New York, will publish in a few days, 

MATRIMONIAL BROKERAGE IN THE METROP- 
OLIS, containing the chapters which bave appeared in 
the Levent: ro~ on that subject, with some ten or twelve 
additional chapters of great interest, in a neat 12mo vol. of 
880 pages, ilastrated with original aud spirited engrav- 
ings Price #1. 

. A liberal discount to booksellers and agents who order 
the book in large quantities, and copies sent by mail, post- 
pale, on receipt of $i. Early orders solicited, that we may 
e the beiter prepared to regulate the number required fur 
the second edition. 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 

WHO IS OUR GOD? THE SON OR THE FATHER? 
A Review of Henry Ward Beecher. By Thomas J. 8aw- 
yer, DD. Price Ib cents. 

Thatcher & Hutchinson wilt also publish early in the 
spring: 

SELECT SERMONS — Deltvered in the Broadway 
Church. By Rev. E. H. Chapin, D. D Price 31. 


In Press. 


LECTURES on VARIOUS SUBJECTS, 
BY HORACE MANN. 
COMPRISING, 
THOUGHTS FOR A YOUNG MAN. 
POWERS AND DUTIES OF WOMAN. 
POOR AND IGNORANT. 
RICH AND EDUCATED. 
DEMANDS OF THE AGE ON COLLEGES. 
INAUGURAL AND DEDICATORY ADDRESS, 
BACCALAUREATE ADDRESS. 

Will be ready on the fifth of March, and will form a vol- 
ume of over six hundred pages of the most valuable mat- 
ter. Price only $1 50, sent post-paid by mail. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway. 


8 x 
INDISPENSABLE.— No CORRE- 
BPONDENT, no Young Gentleman or Lady, no Public 
Speaker, no Teacher of Youth nor Man of Business should 
delay procuring these 
New Hand-Books for Home Improvement~by Mall. 
HOW TO WRITE; a Pocket Manual of Composition 
and Letter-Writing. Price, paper, 80 cta.; muslin, 50 cts. 
HOW TO TALK; og, HINTS TOowARD A GRAMMATICAL 
AND GRACEFULSTYLBIN CONVERSATION AND DEBATE, doc. 
HOW TO BEHAVE; A Manual of Etiquette aud Guide 
to Correct Personal Habits, with Rules for Debating Socio- 
tlesand Deliberative Assemblies. Paper, 80c.; muslin, 500. 
HOW TO DO BUSINESS; A Guide to Success in Prac- 
tical Life, and Illand-Book of Legal and Commercial 
Forms. Price 30 cents. 


$1 50 will pay for the four works tn one volume, In mus- 
lin. Postage prepaid by 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 


T ENxGLISII P 

A LREATISE ON ENGLISH PUNC- 
TUATION, designed for Lettcr-writera, Authors, Printe rr, 
aud Oorrectors oi the Press, and for the nse: f Schools and 
Avadem'es. With au Appendix, containing rules on the 
use of Capitals, a Ist of Ab ire vialionus, hints un thw Prepa- 
ration of Copy and on Prodf-read ng. Specimen of Proof- 
sheet, etc. by JOAN WILSON. Sixth edi oa Prie: 81, 
preoaid, Address 

FOWLEE AND WELLS, 808 Broadway. New York. 


Inventors, Look to your Interests l I 
How ro GET A PATENT, OR THE 
Iaventor's [ns ructor. New edition, Now Realy. Price 


ouly $ cents, Send two three cent stamps ſor a cupy. te 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New Tork. 
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Tue PAINTER, GILDER, AND 


VARNISHER'S COMPANION: Containing Roles and 
Reguwations tor everything relating to the aris of Painting, 
Gitding, Varoisblog, and Glase-stulnlug; numerous useful 
and valuab.e Receipts; T. ata for the Deletion of adultera- 
Hone in Oils, Colors. et: and a Statement of the Diseases 
and Ace-dents to which Painters, Giid. rs, and Varvisners 
ar: particularly hante; wich the smplest methods of Pre- 
vention and R. med. Fifth edition. Iu one volume, small 
12m, elo h. 87 cents 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New Tork. 


Fruit CutturE—A GUIDE TO 
the Cultivation and Management of Fruit Trees; 
with descriptions uf the best and most popular 
varieties, Itlustra'ed with nearly a hundred en- 
gravings, with Appendix. containing useful mem- 
oranda in regard to the profits of fruit growing, 
preservation, cooking, and healthfulness of fruits 
as human food. By Tuomas Geeoo 

[We give a condensed abstract from the table 
of contents, which will give the reader a general 
ides of the scope and objects of this new work.] 


Tux Prag- Descriptive List: Class I.— Eight Summer 
Varietles. Class II.—- Twenty Autumn Varieties. Class 
IIl.—Twelve Winter Varictiee. Second List--Ten Sum- 
mer Varieties. Second List—Eight Autumn Varieties. 


Tne Pruw—Fifty Varieties— Select Lists—Culture—Treat- 
ment, eie. Tne Quince—Yarieties: Apple, or Orange 
—Portugal— Soil, ete.—Transplanting—-[nsects. 


Tue Raspsvery—Red Antwerp — Fastolff--Franconia— 
Yellow Antwerp—Large Fruited Monthly—Brinckle’s 
Orange—Knevett'’s Glant—Col. Wilder—Ohio Everbear- 
ing — Cushiug--Walker. Tur Srrawnbexry~— Twelve 
Varieties: Best Pistillate—Staminate or Ifermaphro- 
dite, ete., with instructions for Cultivation, ete. 


AprEenDix—The Curculio—Preserving Frults—Profits of 
Fruit-growing—NMode of Propagating Frult Trees 
Propagating by Layering. Misccllancous: A Straw 
House for keeping Fruits und Vegetables—D warfing-- 
Cuttings— Scions—-The Peach—To destroy Moles—Low 
to secure good Fruit Crops- Quinces— Black Knot-- 
Blight in a Vinery—Soap-Suds--To make young Pear 
Trees Grow~Liquid Manure—Salt—Sborten-tn—Mice 
—Mulching--Frozen Trees--Asbes. Prepared Frults: 
Baked Apples — Stewed ~- Builed--Stewed Pippins-- 
Stewed Dried Apples--Pears— Boiled Peaches--Stewed 
Green Peaches—-tewed Dried Peaches - Uncooked 
Peaches— A pricots— Cherrics—Quinces— Quince Mar- 
malade—Stewed Crauberries-- Black berries--Whortle- 
berries — Raspberries — Strawberries — Gooseberries— 
Currants—Piums—Grapes—Pineapple—Tomatoes, etc. 


This new hand-book of f uit culture conts ius 
163 12 no pages, amply illustrated and handsomely 
printed. It will be fouad useful to ail who feel 
the slightest interest in the subject of fruits or 
fruit-growing. Price, prepaid by mail to any 
post-office, ia paper, only 30 cents; in muslin, 50 
cents. Sent by return of frat post by Fowier 
AND We tts, 308 Broadway, New York. 

fe Ageats, Booksellers, and others would do 
well to obtain a supply of this new and useful 
HAND Book or Fruit CULTURE. 

Sent prepaid by First MIL on receipt of price. 


THE HYDBIATIO TREATMENT OF 
SCARLET FEVER, 


in its different forma; or How to Save, through a systematio 
application of tha Waler-Cure, many thousands of liv: s and 
healtha, which now annually perish. Being the result of 
bwen ty-ime years’ emper tence, and of the treatment ang cure 
of acveral hundred cases of eruptive fevers. By CnA xl. ts 
Monne, M. D., Ph D. Price. prepaid by mall, 56 cents. 
Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 
8u8 Broadway, New York. 


HREE GOOD JOURNALS FOR 1859. 


Well adapted to all readers in every family ; 


LIFE ILLUSTRATED; 


A FIRST-CLASS PICTORIAL FAMILY PAPER, de- 
voled to News, Literature, Selence, the Arts; to ENTERTAIN- 
MENT, IMPROVEMENT, and Progress Published weekly at 
$2 u year. 


THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL; 


Hydropathy, its Philosophy and Practice: Physiology, 
Anatomy. and the Laws („f Lite snd Health. $1 a year. 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL: 


Devoted to all those Progressiva Measures for the Elevs- 
tion and Improvement of Mankind. Illustrated. 81 a year 


For TnRTE DOLLAR, all three Papers will be sent a year 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York, 
Samples gratiss Agents wanted. Begin now! 


Digitized by Google ö 
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ELEMENTS OF —— 
TONGUB. © 


` Supvose the "English lan, language to ‘od divide into 
a hundred parts; of these, to make a rough dis- 
tribution, sixty would be Saxon, thirty would be 
Latin (including, of course, the Latin which has 
come to us through the French), and five would be 


e 


Greek; we should thus have assigned ninety-five 


parts, leaving the other five, perhaps too large a 
residue, to be divided among all the other lan- 
guages from which we have adopted isolated words. 
Thus, just to enumerate a few of these latter, we 
have a certain number of Hebrew words, mostly, 
if not entirely, belonging to religious matters, as 

‘* amen, cabalo, cherub; eptiod, hallelujah, jubilee, 
manna, Messiah, Sabbath, seraph.” The Arabio 
words in our language are more numerous; we 
have several arithmetical and astronomical terms, 
as algebra, cipher, zero, zenith, nadir, talisman, 


and almanack ; and chemical, for the Arabs were 


the chemists, no less than the astronomers and 
arithmeticians, of the middle ages; as “ alkali, 
alembie, elixir, aloohol;“ add to. these the names 
of animals or articles of merchandise first intro- 
duced by them to the notice of Western Europe, 
“ giraffe, gazelle, saffron, lemon, orange, sherbet, 
lute, syrup, artichoke, mattress, jar, assegai, 
barragan, coffee, sugar, amber, mummy, jasmin, 
crimson,” and some further terms, assassin, 
vizier, divan, sultan, admiral, arsenal, caret, tariff, 
sofa, caffre, magazine,” and I believe we shall 
have nearly completed the list. We have, moreover, 
a few Persian words, as “bazar, lilac, pagoda, 
caravan, azure, scarlet, taffeta, saraband;“ of 
“ scimiter,” it can, I believe, only be said, that it 
is Eastern. We have also a few Turkish, as 
“tulip, turban, chouse, dragoman,” or, as it used 
to be spelled, trunchman;“ this last having 
hardly a right to be called English. 


The New World has given us a certain number 


of words, Indian and other—* tobacco, chocolate, 
potato, maize” (Haytian), ‘condor, hamoc, 
cacique, wigwam ;” and if hurricane” is a word 
which Europe originally derived from the Carib- 
bean islanders, it should, of course, be included in 
this list. 

To come nearer home, we have a certain number 
of Italian words, as bandit, charlatan, panta- 
loon, gazette.” We have some Spanish, as mus- 
quito, negro, duenna, punctilio, alligator, gala, 
cambist, palaver.” A good many of our sca 
terms are Dutch, as ‘sloop, schooner, yacht.“ 
Celtic things are for the most part designated 
among us by Celtic words, such as “ bard, kilt, 
clan, pibroch, plaid, reel.” Nor only such as 
these, which are all of them comparatively of 
modern introduction, but a considerable number— 
how large a number is yet a very unsettled ques- 


tion —of words which at a much earlier date found 


admission into our tongue, are derived from this 
quarter. — English Past and Present. 


A Guar) Ge —— 


PAIN. 


Tue extremity of pain is not felt by those who 
suffer in the body only. And if the uses of pain 
are considered, it will appear that mental may be 
much greater than bodily pain—the life of the 
soul being much more important than that of the 


> body, inasmuch as the activity and vitality of the 


GRAHAM'S 


body depend upon those conditions in the soul ; 


struction is imminent, there should reasonably be 
expected mental anguish of the greatest intensity. 

As the pain of a wound increases as it ap- 
proaches a vital part, so should mental suffering 
be expected to increase with the danger to which 
the inner life is exposed. A hopeless separation 
from that which a man loves, and for which he 
lives, and from which all his actions spring, 


whether it be wealth, or honor, or power, gradu- 


ally produces in him entire inaction, and results, 
consequently, in intellectual and physical decay ; 
end though such a hopeless separation is of rare 


occurrence, yet the danger of it frequently ap- 
: pears, in the course of some men’s lives, to be 


very great, and produces an anxiety so painful, 
that it would readily be exchanged for almost 
any bodily terture. Practically, the death or 
destruction of the various faculties of the intel- 
lect results as certainly from the destruction of 
motives, as does the death of the various members 
of the body from their separation from the heart. 
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“SCIENCE OF HUMAN 


LIFE.” 


NEW EDITION—PRICE REDUCED. 


Tux publishers have the} pleasure of announcing 
that they have just issued a new edition of the 
above-named book that has so long been out of 
print in this country. 

Graham's Lectures on the ‘Science of Human 
Life” have long been admitted to be the most 
complete and thorough analysis of the bodily 
functions ever produced. Written in a clear, 
concise, and logical manner, they are adapted to 
the understanding of all, and contain, we believe, 
more correct physiological information than can 
elsewhere be found in the same space. 

The work comprises twenty-four Lectures, il- 
lustrated by more than fifty engravings, making 
a large 12mo book of nearly 700 pages, printed 
on fine paper, and substantially bound. 

Notwithstanding the expense we have been at 
to present the work in a commendable style, for 
the purpose of securing its general circulation 
among the people, we have made the price less 
than that of any edition ever before published, 
and will send it, post-paid, to any address, on re- 
ceipt of two dollars, Address 

Fow.er anp WELLS, 808 Broadway. 

‘Tre Duke of Wellington’s opinion being asked 
of Napoleon Bonaparte, replied as follows: I 
asked him (the Duke) what he really thought of 
the talent of the Emperor Napoleon as a great 
general. He said, I have always considered the 
presence of Napoleon with an army as equal to 
an additional force of 40,000 men from his supe- 
rior talent, and from the enthusiasm which his 
name and presence inspired into the troops; and 
this was the more disinterested on my part because 
in all my cam. aigns I had then never been opposed 
to them. When I was in Paris, in 1814, I gave 
this very opinion in the presence of several Prus- 
sian and Austrian generals who bad fought against 
him, and you have no idea of the satisfaction and 
pleasure it gave them to.think that though de- 
feated, they had such odds against them.” 
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and the use of pain being to preserve, by giving 
warning of danger, when mental or moral de- 
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12 WAYS OF SHORTENING LIFE, 


1. Weanrine of thin shoes and cotton stockings 
on damp nights and in cool, rainy weather, 
Wearing insufficient clothing, and especially npon 
the limbs and extremities. 

2. Leading a life of unfeeling, stupid laziness, 


and keeping the mind in an unnatural state of 


excitement by reading trashy novels. Going to 
theaters, parties, and balls in all sorta of weather, 
in the thinnest possible dress. Dancing till in a 
complete perspiration, and then going heme with- 
out sufficient over-garments through the cool, 

damp air. 

3. Sleeping in feather beds in — 
bedrooms, without ventilation at the top of the 
windows, and especially with two or more persons 
in the same unventilated bedroom. 

4. Surfeiting on hot and very stimulating din- 
ners. Eating in a hurry, without half masti- 
cating your food, and eating heartily just before 
going to bed every night, when the mind and 
body are exhausted by the toils of the day and 
the excitement of the evening. . 

5. Beginning in childhood on tea and coffee, 
and going from one step to another, through 


chewing and smoking tobacco, and drinking in- 


toxicating liquors, by personal abuse and physical 
excesses of every description. - 
6. Marrying in haste and getting an unom- 


genial companion, and living the remainder of 


life in mental dissatisfaction. Cultiveting jeal- 


ousies and domestic broils, and being always in 


mental ferment. 

7. Keeping children quiet by giving paregorio 
and cordials; by teaching them to suck candy, 
and by supplying them with raisins, nuts, and 
rich cake. When they are sick, by giving them 
tartar emetic, and arsenic, under the 
mistaken notion that they are medicines, and not 
irritant poisons. 

8. Allowing the love of gain to absorb our 


minds, so as to leave no time to attend to our 


health. Following an unhealthy occupation be- 
cause money can be made by it. 

9. Tempting the appetite with bitters and nice- 
ties, when the stomach says, No, and by forcing 
food when nature does not demand, and even 
rejects it. Gormandizing between meals. Using 
tobacco and stimulants. 


10. Contriving to keep a continual worry about 
something or nothing. Giving way to fits of . 


anger. 

11. Being irregular in all our habits of eating 
and sleeping; going to bed at midnight and get- 
ting up at noon. Eating too much and too many 
kinds of food, and that which is too highly sess- 
oned. 


and not applying early for medicinal advice when 
disease first appears, Taking celebrated quack 
medicines to a degree of making a drug-shop of 
the body. 

The above causes produce more sickness, suf- 
fering, and death than all the epidemics, malaria, 
and con 
and famine. Nearly all who have attained to old 
age have been remarkable for equanimity of 
temper, correct habits of diet, drink, and rest — 


for temperance, cheerfulness, and morality. Phy- 


sical punishment i is sure to visit the transgressor 
of nature’s laws. All commit suicide, and cut 
off many years of their natural life, who do not 
observe the means for preventing disease and of 
preserving health. 
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Ir late numbers of the Jovrwat we have given 
quotations from Thoughts on Domestio Life; or 
Marriage Vindicated and Free Love Exposed.“ 
which work was recently published by us. This 
work has called out the Circular, the organ of the 
‘¢ Oneida Community,” in opposition to the theory 
of . Union for Life,” or the dual marriage. Those 
strictures appeared after our March number went 
to press. The Circular quotes the work as fol- 
lows: 


„This mating instinct, or faculty of Union for 
Life, is the basis of marriage, and of the laws and 
customs which ize the life-choice of one 
woman for one man. That this faculty is a part 
of the mental nature of every well-constituted 
human being scarcely admits of a doubt. If the 
consciousness or testimony of the inner life of ten 
thousand well-organized and unperverted men and 
women could be obtained, we believe ninety-nine 
in every hundred would cordially respond to the 
presence of a strong desire to select one, and but 
one, sexual mate, and cleave to that one for life. 

„This faculty very often comes into activity be- 
fore amativeness, and the young heart pants to 
find its mate, and really does select, meets with a 
Tesponse, and never regrets the choice or changes 
in the least. : 5 i . . 

„The law of marriage has existed as long as 
the law of property, and though repudiated by 
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some people, nevertheless we claim tbat this law 
originates in the very life and being of man him- 
self. Marriage may have fvolish and grotesque 
ceremonials, as religion or the element of worship, 
which is patent in every sane mind, may be load- 
ed with senseless forms and debasing supersti- 
tions; yet from man’s heart of hearts there flows 
forth spontaneously a sentiment which seeks 
companionship, and that for life, with one woman, 
who shall be not only his other half, but the mo- 
ther of his children; who will rejoice with him 
at their birth, and join with him in effort to edu- 
cate, develop them into mature manhood and per- 
fect womanhood. As this takes a lifetime, mar- 
riage, which precludes indiscriminate association, 
and some form of religious worship, alike belong 
to every well-oonstituted human being, as much 
and as literally as his backbone, and we hazard 
nothing in the assertion that the number of those 
who are so constituted as to feel marriage in itself 
to be a yoke of bondage, is as few as are those un- 
fortunate beings whose spines are too weak to 
sustain their bodies in an erect position. Those 
who inveigh ay mage marriage belong to one of 
three classes—first, the dissolute and base; second, 
those who are improperly wedded through care- 
lessness, vanity, or s: lfishnees ; or third, those who 
lack a proper development of one of the social or- 
gens, called ‘ Union for Life,’ and are thereby un- 
qualified to manifest the connubial feeling. Such 
persons should therefore be cautious how they ex- 
pose their character ; at least should they refrain 
from trying to become teachers of others on a 
point where they can but show their own weak- 
ness. If they are actuated by the first state of 
facts, mere sensuality, shame should make them 
silent; if by the second, the fault is their own, 
not in the institution, and they do but confess 
their own folly and selfishness when they ignore 
the marriage relation; but if by the third con- 
sideration, viz., a lack of the faculty of Union for 
Life, they should be taught that those who are 
idiotic in any sense, as they evidently are in the 
feeling which makes these two hearts one, they 
are the very last persons on earth who should as- 
sume to put forth theories on this subject, in re- 
gard to which they of course can know nothing. 
As well might the blind ignore for the entire race 
all the facts and laws of color, or the deaf decry 
music, or the intellectual idiot all that pertains to 
logic and common sense.” 

The Circular then proceeds: 

We join issue with the above. We believe in 
the permanence and eternal nature of true love. 
We believe in men and women loving for life—for 
ever. But we donot believe that there is any law 


utelligence. 
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in nature, or any faculty of the soul which requires 
that one man should love only one woman for life. 
Exclusiveness is not a law of the soul’s affections, 
though it may be of depraved spirits Nor can ar- 
guments be drawn (as the author above attempts 
to do in another place) from the animal kingdom, 
from lions and eagles, which are of the least weight 
in determining the laws which govern the action 
of human life. Man is a distinot being, standing 
infinitely above the highest animal that treads the 
earth, and it must be a weak philosophy which 
descends to the inferior creation for facts and il- 
lustrations by which to determine the legitimate 
functions of a being made in the imageof his God, 
and constituted to be a medium and receptacle of 
divine life and love.“ 


The author of the work in question did not ex- 
pect that those who disbelieve in the theory of 
the monogamic union or single marriage, of whom 
the Oneida Community, the Free Lovers and the 
Mormons are understood to belong, would ap- 
prove his opinions. Their practices, at least 
their teachings, as seen above, deny the union 
of one man with only one woman, for life. 

It was our argument in the work referred to, that 
there were some persons whose minds were consti- 
tuted in a way exceptional to the general rule, as 
there were occasionally persons deficient in ocer- 
tain intellectual faculties or moral qualities, why 
not, therefore, deficient in this, the faculty which 
leads to the single and exclusive marriage? We 
suppose the writer in the Circular gives his own 
feelings honestly. If he desires latitude and va- 
riety in love, we accept his statement as true, 80 
far as his own mental tendencies are concerned, 
and those for whom he speaks; but we claim also 
that our own consciousness deserves an equal re- 
spect with his. And more than this, that from 
the first pair, the first marriage, which was by 
the way a dual one, to the present time, the gen- 
eral consent of the human race has sustained our 
idea. True, in some ages and nations men have 
had more than one wife, but we have no knowledge 
of any arrangement or national custom by which 
a woman was allowed more than one husband. 
The red man of the forest has his marriage oere- 
mony, and lives a long life faithful to his vows of 
constancy in wedlock ; and though the Circular 
doubts whether the testimony of mankind would 
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sustain our view of the singlo marriage, yet if this 
be not s0, it is a little singular that for thousands 
of years the great tendency and example of the 
race, who make their own laws and usages, should 
sustain our view of the subject. Is it nota law 
of our being fur each sex to become enamored of 
a single individual of the other sex, and be will- 
ing to forsake all others and cling to this one 
faithfully? Those who feel differently from this, 
before marriage or afterwards, constitute a minor- 
ity so insignificant in point of numbers as to serve 
only asa mere proof to the rule, if rareexceptions 
constitute such proof; and has it been reserved 
for a few dozens of people at Oneida, not wiser or 
more holy than millions who have gone before 
them, to determine, by individual consciousness, 
what is the true law of marriage ; or do they ask 
indorsement from the malcontents of New York 
and elsewhere, called Free Lovers, or the fanatical 
Mormons of Utah? In regard to the weakness 
of a philosophy which descends to the ioferior 
creations to ascertain the nature of the mental 
faculties in man,” we beg to remark that we are 
happy to obtain instruction from our cotempora- 
ries even on a subject which bas elicited a thou- 
sand times more of our attention than of theirs ; 
but we can not accept this inference or assertion of 
the Circular. We hold that mentality in animals 
and in men is essentially the same in quality, but 
not in variety or degree, or in combination and 
consequent modification. We hold also that there 
is not a passion nor an emotion in the entire range 
of the animal kingdom which is not possessed by 
thehumanrace. The orbit of man’s mental action 
ranges entirely outside and beyond that of the 
entire animal races. In other words, their men- 
tal orbite are within the circumference of man’s. 
The tiger is cruel and ferocious, not because he 
has a different kind of destructiveness from man, 
nor because he has more of it than man; but be- 
cause he has scarcely anything else than destruc- 
tiveness and the faculties which are kindred and 
accessory to it. 

Is the fox sly and treacherous? So is also man, 
when not directed in his conduct by any faculty 
higher than Secretiveness. The building talent of 
the bee, the beaver, and the bird is exemplified also 
in the human race; and individual Constructive- 
ness is the same in animals as in man, though 
modified by intelligence in animals as well as in 
man. Take, for example, Acquisitiveness, or go 
a step further back, and take Alimentiveness. 
Man, the squirrel, and the hen get hungry, and 
all can make a meal upon corn and be satisfied. 
In this faculty, man, the squirrel, and the hen 
are on a par, and we doubt not the animal enjoys 
his dinner quite as much as the man. 

But when we consider the faculty of Acquisi- 
tiveness in relation to these animals and man, we 
find a change occurs in the manifestations. Man 
recognizes corn as property, to be laid up for fu- 
tare use; but the hen, meeting with a quantity 
of corn, greedily devours, by Alimentiveness, all 
that she needs for the time being, and walks away 
perfectly happy and content, caring nothing for 
what is left. The squirrel, on the contrary, mov- 
ed by the propensity to lay up things of use, es- 
pecially food, falls to and carries away the entire 
lot to his hollow tree or nest. When the hen re- 
turns for her sapper, the corn is minus, and as 


ehe looks about for another meal, wonders where 
it has gone. The squirrel, meantime, mischiev- 
ously peers bis head out of his nest, rejoicing in 
his treasure which be has stored up for the win- 
ter. Will the Circular deny us the privilege of 
recognizing in the squirrel the faculty of Acquis- 
itiveness, as contradistinguished by the want of 
it in his corn-eating friend, the hen? And will 
he deny to the squirrel Acquisitiveness in its pure 
and unalloyed action, and refuse to recognize the 
squirrel as brother to the man in this respect? 
May we not go to the squirrel to learn what is 
the primitive and normal action of this instinct 
to acquire? We claim that the squirrel shows 
his instinct in a less perverted condition than 
man ; for vanity, pride, false wants, and a thou- 
sand things conspire to pervert man’s Acquisi- 
tiveness, and he lays up, as property, that which 
be does not need; hence the squirrel becomes to 
us, in this respect, a teacher of moderation and 
just economy. 

God gave Adam a single wife, and told him that 
she was bone of his bone and flesh of his flesh; 
and we are taught by an apostle of the New Tes- 
tament, tbat every man should have his own wife, 
and every woman her own husband. Moreover, 
we claim that superiority of character is indica- 
ted, in animals and in men, in proportion to the 
number of faculties which they are able to mani- 
fest. As we have before said, if beast or bird 
obey the instinct of Amativeness simply, they 
show but a single love faculty. If, in addition to 
this, they show parental love, they evince a high- 
er nature still. Further, if they select a single 
mate, and both parents combine to rear the young, 
as the male never does except among pairing ani- 
mals, it shows a still higher order of being. 
Whatever faculty can be found in the lower 
races, we claim can be found also in man, and 
since it is a social excellence in the lower animals 
to evince all the eocial elements— not one merely, 
and since the most of the human race in all time 
have exhibited the mating, monogamic instinct, 
we conclude that nature, in the lower animals, is 
giving us lessons of wisdom, and that we have a 
right to accept the outworking of these animal 
instincts as the voice of God to us; and when our 
own consciousness indorses this view, and since 
we believe we have ninety-nine in a hundred of 
the human race in all time on our side, we are not 
disposed to accept the Free Love doctrine, however 
much it may be sugar-ooated with professions of 
sanctity and holiness, and indorsed by a new- 
fangled and questionable Christianity. 


It is certain that those of the lower animals 
and of men who show the greater number of s0- 
cial instincts are highest in the social scale, and 
since the mating instinct is shown alike by some 
animals, and by nearly every individual of the 
human race in all time, we regard it as not a 
“ weak philosophy” to interpret man by the law 
of God as evinced in animals. Is it no virtue in 
the male lion, eagle, wolf, dove, and robin to join 
with the female to protect and help to feed their 
common progeny? and we know of no male sni- 
mal that uniformly does this, except among thore 
that pair. Those that run at large—in the 
broadest latitude, ‘“‘ one whole sex choosing tbe 
whole of the other sex”—as our friend of the 
Circular would have the human race to do, 


especially the church, or portion seeking to be 
holy—the males of such neglect or persecute and 
kill the progeny—and our foundling hospitals and 
bills of infanticide suggest what is likely to become 
of children not blessed with the acknowledgment 
and care of monogamic or mate-choosing fathers. 

In regard to the name, Union for Life,” for 
this organ. we are not disposed to claim that a 
person can love but once, in case of loss of mate. 
What we mean in loving for life is represented in 
the usual marriage ceremony—‘“ to keep each to 
the other as long as both shall live ;” but we 
claim that this faculty, which perhaps more just- 
ly might be called Conjugality, or the instinct of 
individual marriage, and faithfulness to that 
marriage during the life of both parties, might 
be the better name. 

Let us, however, consult the feelings of con- 
sciousness of the writer in the Circu/ar on the 
subject of being content with a single love-mate. 
He remarks, ‘s If we were to appeal to the testi - 
mony and consciousness of the same ten thousand 
well-organized, unperverted men and women to 
whom Mr. Sizer would appeal, we believe that the 
answer that would come from nine thousand nine 
hundred and ninety of them would be, that the love 
ef one man or woman had never filled e capac- 
ity of their souls nor satisfied their hearts ; that 
their hearts rebelled against the social law of 
dual marriage, and yearned for the liberty of 
in finite love. The italics in the above are our 
own, but we call especial attention to the infinite 
latitude of the love advocated, as against the one- 
wife and one-husband principle. To fortify his 


position the writer adds, On this point we will 


quote a paragraph from Bible Communion, ” 
which we suppose is, with the Oneida Community, 
considered as teaching standard truth. We give 
the quotation. 


4 All experience testifiis (the theory of the 
novels to the contrary notwithetanding), that 
sexual love is not naturally restricted to pairs. 
Second marriages are contrary to the one-love 
theory, and yet are often the happiest marriages. 
Men and women find, universally (however the 
fact may be concealed), that their susceptibility 
to love is not burnt out by one honeymoon, or 
satisfied by one lover. On the contrary, the se- 
cret history of the human heart will bear out the 
assertion that it is capable of loving any number 
of times, and any number of persons, and that the 
more it loves, the more it can love. This is the 
law of nature, thrust out of sight, and condemned 
by common consent, and yet secretly known to 
all. There is no occasion to find fault with it. 
Variety is, in the nature of things, as beautiful 
and useful in love as in eating and drinking. 
Tne one-love theory is the exponent, not of sim- 
ple experience in love, but of the ‘ green-eyed 
monster, jealousy. It is not the loving heart, 
but the greedy c/aimant of the loving heart, that 
sets up the popular doctrine that one only can be 
truly loved.— Bible Communion, p. 85.“ 


But our critic waxes warm, and invokes a reli- 
gious aspect of his case, but in our humble opinion 
„ lays out” the subject stirk and stiff, without 
room for an apology, aa undisguiesed Free Love.” 
He further says, Furthermore, the idea that 
the law of exclusive dual marriage is the law of 
nature, is contrary to Christianity, the very es- 
sence of which is the spirit of unity. In 
the prayer of Christ in which he uttered the great 
object of his advent, we find the law of human re- 
lation, which is superior to all others. That law 
is that they shall a/ be one, as Christ and the 
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Father are one. And this unity is defined in the 
words, all mine are thine, and all thine are 
mine.’ And if there is a faculty of the soul 
which in any way demands the pairing of men 
and women, it must be entirely subordinate to 
this great law of unity and Communism. * * 
But the question is, how does this law operate in 
such a complex body as the church of Chris ? 
Does it exhaust itself on the petty business of 
joining individual persons in pairs, or is ite 
main force directed to the establishment of the 
great duality between the whole of one sex and 
the whole of the other? * We maintain that 
in the body of Christ [oburch of Christ] umiver- 
sal unity is the main point ; and that the duality 
between all men and all women overrides all in- 
ferior dualities.” 

There! if that is not a bold, direct, courageous 
announcement of turning the members of the 
church, or of the commune, into one unrestricted, 
indiscriminate field of license and lust, we know 
of no language that can do it. True, he talks of 
God, Christ, and the church, and so does the lech- 
erous and shameless king,of Utah with his sixty 
wives—and so do the infidel “ Free Lovers” talk 
smoothly of Unity,” ‘‘ Sovereignty of the Indi- 
vidual,” “ Affinity,” and other like sugar-coated 
phrases; but under all such sacred names and 
magnanimous appellations, the most debasing vil- 
lainies have been perpetrated from the days of 
Sodom to the Free Love heresies of the present 
day. Marriage Vindicated and Free Love Ex- 
posed was needed, as the arguments and state- 
ments in review of it which we have quoted am- 
ply attest. 


GYMNASIUMS IN SCHOOLS. 
een hammer 

[Wo have for years maintained that the body should be 
educated with the mind, and In advance of the mind; that 
every public school especially lu cities, should have the 
means for thorough and systematic bodily exercise and 
development for the pupils, including the females. This 
subject is attracting attention, and gymnasiums are being 
introduced into schools. 

The ſollowing response to our inquiries will not only 
explaln itself, but interest all who take broad and correet 
views of education —Eps. PHREN. JOURNAL. ] 


Pusric School. N.. 19, l 
Brooxirn, Afar. 7, 1859. 


Epitors PHRtNvLOGICAL JouRNAL— Gentle- 
men: Yours, making some inquiries in relation to 
the suooess of our Gymnasium, was duly received ; 
and I only regret that very pressing engage- 
ments prevent me from answering as fully as I 
otherwise might, and as the importance of the 
subject demands. You speak of this department 
of our school exercises as an experiment,“ and 
such it truly was at first; but after a fair trial 
of more than eight months, it is hardly proper to 
regard it any longer in that light. In order, 
however, to show what it has done and is doing— 
especially as, in answering your inquiriey, I may, 
at the same time, give the information to hundreds 
of others who have expressed a similar desire— 
it will be necessary to make a brief statement in 
relation to its establishment and history. 

By a partial remodeling of our school-house in 
the summer of 1857, the fourth story, hitherto 
used as a lecture-room, was left entirely unoccu- 
pied. The room itself is a fine hall, 60 X 380 feet 
in dimensions, but is entirely too well ventilated 
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to be used ns an ordinary school- room, especially 
in winter. Thinking it a pity that such a room 
should remain useless, I began to inquire to what 
good purpose it could be put; and, after visiting 
the echool and gymnasium of Prof. Sedgwick, 93 
and 95 Sixth Avenue, was not long in deciding. 
The Local Committee of our school, fortunately, 
are not old fogies, but progressive, Jide men, and 
they heartily approved of the suggestion to make 
a gymnasium of it. The room was cleared of 
benches, the floor marked off like a checker board 
(80 as to conveniently arrange the pupils in rows), 
and the usual paraphernalia of such an establish- 
ment at once procured. Thus far, my only purpose 
had been to afford facilities for gymnastic exer- 
cises ; but further reflection led me to modify my 
plan by making its objects more general. With 
this view, I procured a complete set of Cutter’s 
Physiological and Anatomical Charts, and such 
other similar appliances as would make it in 
reality what we call it- a Health Department.” 
Finally, through your kind aid, I was enabled to 
furnish it with a full assortment of phrenological 
specimens, containing the busts of most of the 
great men of our country, and some of other 
countries. Appropriate mottves are posted in 
various parts of the room, and the walls are em- 
bellished with such pictures as the scholars choose 
to bring. 

Thus furnished and equipped, the department 
was opened for use and for the inspection of the 
public on the first of July last. The exercises at 
first consieted mainly in the use of the dumb“ bells, 
the Indian clubs, etc., in which classes of about 
thirty were drilled simultaneously and thoroughly; 
in addition to which, all the pupils of each Gram- 
mar Department, male and female, were drilled 
in calisthenics without the implements. Iu the 
usual feats of climbing. fencing, balancing, swing- 
ing, turning, etc., no special instruction has been 
given, these being regarded as a pastime in which 
boys especially need only the teaching of a single 
example. The strength and agility displayed by 
many of the youthful performers is truly surpris- 
ing; and if there were no other results of these 
exercises than the mere increase of muscular 
power, that alone would pay for all the outlay. 


But, as may well be supposed, the system thus 
inaugurated, so new and unusual to the scholars 
and patrons, did not at first meet with universal 
favor. Ignorant parents, warped by prejudice, 
and ready to oppose anything not in vogue in 
their day,” instead of coming in to see what the 
new department really was. contented themselves 
with forbidding their children to have anything 
to do with it. Asa specimen of the opposition it 
encountered, and of the class of people that 
didn't believe in it,“ I will give a verbatim copy, 
of one of the many letters from parents on the 
subject. It reads as follows, omitting names and 
dates: 


“ Dear sir i have been informed by my daugh- 
ter that you have a jimasium placed in your 
school for the exercise of the children of the 
school, it is a mystery to me to find out how exer- 
sizes of that kind is to learn children the different 
branches of learning that are supposed to be learned 
in a Public school, the time spent or wasted i 
should say in such foolishnsss could and should be 
used in strict attention to the studies for which 
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the Public school was intended or send them home 
to their parents, My Daughter having felt the ill 
effects of the exersize that she went through, i 
felt it my daty to inform you that i do not wish it 
repeated. yours most Respectfully, 
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It may be proper to add that the above came 
inclosed in an envelop stamped, & Co, 
Importers of Wines, Liquors, Segars, — xp? 
New York.” 


Nor was this all. Not an ache nor an ail was 
felt by the pupils, but it was owing to the exercise 
of the gymnasium. The number of invalids in- 
creased to an alarming extent, and all sorts of 
subterfuges were resorted to, in order to avoid 
going into it. The weak and timid, encouraged 
by their parents, looked into that room with fear, 
if not with horror, and I was regarded almost as 
a monster because I insisted that these were the 
very ones that most needed to go there. One 
child had the headache—it was caused by that 
gymnasium.” Another caught the small-pox— 
“ that gymnasium” was at the bottom of it. A 
third—who had never been in the room but once, 
and then only to go through a brief drill in calis- 
thenics—was taken ill of typhoid fever and finally 
died, either of that disease or marasmus—lost her 
life through that same gymnasium! Else, why 
should she die? 

But all these false impressions finally wore away. 
The children began to like the exercise—at least, 
all that were not constitutionally afflicted with 
inertia. Parents began to find out that it was 
not a thing so dreadful, after all. I have never 
compelled any child to exercise in that department 
against the wishes of its parents, but have sought 
rather to grant a permission to go there as a 
favor, or as a reward for good lessons or good de- 
portment. The consequence is, that nine tenths 
of the pupils regard it as a great favor to be 
allowed to exercise there; and one of the most 
dreaded penalties for imperfect lessons and im- 
proper behavior is the deprivation of this privilege. 
The moral effects of such a means of discipline 
will be seen at once. 

And now, as to results. When this gymnasium 
was first opened, my greatest fear was that some 
accident might happen that would so frighten 
both parents and children as to deter them from 
using it; but not the slightest accident has oc- 
curred, as yet. The only real harm that has yet 
been done consists in the bursting of a few tight 
dresses, and a most frightful wearing out of ahoe- 
leather. These, with the annoyance of being oon - 
stantly importuned for permission to go there, are 
the only real drawbacks to the success of the 
enterprise. 

As to the physical effects, I have never had a 
doubt. Feeble, puny, narrow-chested boys have 
greatly improved in looks and figure, as well as in 
size—for some who seemed stunted underlings, 
have actually taken a start, and grow as boys of 
their age should. They have grown strong, 
especially in their limbs, and are now capable of 
doing things never dreamed of in their philosophy 
when they began. Girls, too, who formerly stood 
with toes turned in, and with heads and shoul- 
ders inclined forward, have partially or entirely 
corrected these evils, and all have certainly 
received hints and cautions in relation to posture, 
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figure, eto., that they will not forget. But most 
and best of all, the lungs of all the pupils, espe- 
cially of the feeble-toned girls, have been exercised 
and strengthened as they never were before. 
Every school ought to have a play-ground at- 
tached to it, where the scholars should be allowed 
and encouraged to halloo and ba wl to their hearts 
content; but as this seems to be impracticable in 
large cities, where land is worth from half a dol- 
lar to twenty-five dollars a square foot, the next 
best thing is to have a large square room where 
they can do this without disturbing anybody. 
The increase of power and tone, resulting from 
this, is already seen, especially in the reading 
classes; and if consumption has not already been 
cheated of his prey, at least for a time, in many 
instances, then I do not understand the laws of 
physiology and hygiene. 

Its moral effects have already been hinted at. 
As a means of bringing a stubborn, headstrong 
boy into the line of duty, and securing the most 
exact and explicit obedience, I know of nothing 
equal to it. It is like putting a balky horse into 
a team with half a dozen docile ones—he must go, 
nolens volens. It should be borne in mind that 
the boys and girls are all arranged in rows ac- 
cording to size, so that the least deviation from 
the required movement or position would be 
noticed at once. Obedience—the first and hardest 
lesson of life—is thus learned at once, and it is 
not easily forgotten. If time would permit, I 
should like to say more on this point, but this 
must suffice. 

In addition to the regular exercises of the gym- 
nasium, brief and simple lectures have been given 
from time to time in relation to the laws of health, 
which, I am confident, will be remembered, and, I 
hope, do good. 

As to the subject of phrenology, I oan only say 
that we have made but a beginning. This part 
of the furniture was procured late in the season, 
and the room is hardly comfortable for extended 
lectures in winter. With the return of mild 
weather, I hope to do something in this line that 
will awaken inquiry on the subject. Enough has 
already been done, however, to show what may be 
done with proper effort; for many of the older 
and more thoughtful boys have already inquired 
into the matter, and can locate the faculties cor- 
rectly. They talk of the differently-shaped heads, 
notice the peculiarities of each, and try to ascer- 
tain wherein their own heads resemble or differ 
from the specimens before them. Of one thing I 
am sure, however, and that is, that whether the 
pupils are benefited or not, J am; for I have 
already found that even my limited knowledge of 
the subject has been of great assistance to me in 
awakening mind, and understanding the peculiar 
character of each pupil; thus enabling me to 
adapt myself to each, and adopt different means 
of discipline accordingly. 

In conclusion—for I must not trespass upon 
your space further at this time—I would only say 
that my plans in relation to this peculiar feature 
of our school are yet only partially carried out. 
Besides some additional articles of furniture, we 
want, and expect soon to have, a good bathing- 
room in connection with this department. The 
Ridgewood water will soon be introduced, when 
we hope to carry out the principle of one of our 
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posted mottoes: “Cleanliness is next to godliness.” 
We are now preparing for an exhibition and con- 
cert, by which we hope to raise the means to 
furnish these facilities. 

I regret the haste with which I am obliged to 
answer your inquiries, and hope, at some future 
time, to have more to say on this much-neglected 
part of education. Very truly yours, 

T. W. VALENTINE. 


SIZE OF THE HUMAN BRAIN. 


— . . — 


THE question whether the size of the brain is 


the measure of mental strength, provided the 


quality and health are equal, has been disputed 
and proved over and over again. But as every 
new generation of our race needs to be taught for 
itself the simplest principles of knowledge, so we 
suppose this vexed question” will not stay set- 
tled for a great length of time. People of good 
judgment and some pretensions to physiological 
learning oppose this doctrine as it relates to the 
brain, forgetting that in brain, as well as in any 
other material, the other conditions, if equal, 
leave size to be the true measure of power ; and, 
also, that a careful study of the subject enables 
the observer to learn the quality of the brain 
with about as much readiness and certainty as a 
ship-builder, by long experience, learns to discern 
the various species of oak, and the qualities of 
each, by simply looking at them. The brain has 
been lees studied and understood than any other 
part of the animal economy, and the tempera- 
ments, as affecting the quality of the brain, have 
been very little understood, even by physicians; 
hence the size of the brain, quality considered, 
is the true measure of the mental power. On 
this truth practical Phrenology is based. This 
subject being called in question by a correspon- 
dent, we give in reply some extracts from the 
third volume of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
The fact is, that the doctrine of size, as stated 
by the phrenologist, is fully and completely rec- 
ognized by all physiologists, when treating of 
every part of the animal economy, except the 
brain, and by many of them, as Cuvier and Tie- 
demann, when treating of this organ also. Let 
us show their usual language by a few extracts 
from a treatise of Dr. Roget, an anti-phrenologist 
of some eminence, first observing, however, 
that this writer, in his article ‘ Cranioscopy,’ pub 
lished in the Encyclopedia Britannica, opposes the 
doctrine of size by the following argument: ‘To 
the perfection of a refined and delicate instru- 
ment, such as must be that which is subser vient 
to the operations of the intellect, innumerable 
conditions must concur, among which that of 
size, it is reasonable to suppose, is the least im- 
portant. Delicacy of texture, finenees of organ- 
ization, and harmony of adjustment b-tween the 
several parte of its complete structure, must con- 
tribute infinitely more towards rendering it 
capable of performing its office, than superior 
magnitude.’ This is a specimen of the truly fal- 
lacious mode of reasoning resorted to in wha has 
been called ‘ the most formidable attack Phrenol- 
ogy ever had to sustain.’ The phrenologist, com- 
paring two instruments of like structure and 
Function, says that the largest, other things be- 
ing equal, will be the most powerful. This is a 
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phantom, says Dr. Roget. Size is not the meas- 
ure of power in the brain, because its appropri- 
ateness of structure, its perfection as an instru- 
ment, its capability of acting as the mind’s organ, 
depends more upon other things than size! And 
thus one truth is gravely opposed by the assertion 
of another equally plain and perfectly harmonious 
truth. We have the form but not the substance 
of an argument; a collocation of words by wh ch 
sound is enabled to play a trick upon the under- 
standing. 

Let us turn, however, to Dr. Roget’s article on 
Physiology, also published in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, and mark the living energy, the 
pervading infiuence of this much abused principle : 

«< Every part of the organ of smell is devel- 
oped tn quadrupeds in a degree corresponding 

o the greater extent and acuteness in which 
they enjoy this sense compared with man.’ 

The eye of the bat is remarkably small, but 
the imperfections which probably exist in the 
sense of sight, are amply compensated by the 
singular acuteness of that of hearing, the organ 
of which is exceedingly developed.’ 

«< The ethmoid bone is a very complicated for- 
mation in the male, especially in the numerous 
convolutions of ita turbinated process, by which a 
very large surface.is given to the Schneiderian 
membrane which lines every portion. This 
structure indicates the possession of a very acute 
sense of smell. The remarkable development of 
the internal parts of the ears is also conclusive 
evidence of the delicacy of the sense of hearing 
in this animal, although it has no external ear 
whatever.“ 

In the genus felia, the long bristly hairs 
which constitute the whiskers, receive very con- 
siderable nervous filaments and appear subeer- 
vient to the sense of touch in a very remarkable 
degree.’ 

«< In the whale, the olfactory organs are not 
adapted to the possession of any accurate sense 
of smell, being furnished neither with turbinated 
bones nor with any considerable nerves.’ 

“<< The eyes of birds are very large in proportion 
to the size of the head, and appear to be adapted 
to a great range of vision. 

„Here we see the principle which Dr. Roget 
styles a ‘phantom,’ completely imbuing, as it 
were, his physiological remarks. Its truth is in- 
deed so plainly written on every page of nature, 
that LARGE and POWERFUL are treated almost as 
synonymous terms. We might note down vol- 
umes of such facts as the foregoing, confirmatory 
of this principle, but these must suffice. Let us 
turn again, for an instant, to Dr. Roget’s ‘ Crani- 
oscopy. There we shall find, in opposition to 
facts by him so explicitly stated, that he quotes 
approvingly Professor Hufeland’s assertion, that 
small eyes see with more strength than large 
ones,* and then asks, ‘ Why may not this be also 
the case with the organs of the brain? Aye, 
why not? What reason can be given why a 
brain may not be increased in power by a diminu- 
tion of its size? Why may not size, celeris par- 
ibus, be the measure of feebleness instead of 


* In the application which he makes of this quotation, 
Dr. Roget seems to have forgotten that it is not the me- 
chanical frame-work of the eye, but the retina, which con- 
stitutes the true external organ of vision. 
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might? This very interesting anti-phrenological 
problem we leave as an exercise of the reader’s 
ingenuity. After solving it, he will be prepared 
to try his skill on another problem equally diffi - 
cult, namely, Why may not a half be greater than 
the whole ? 

s To prove that size is the measure of power in 
the brain, as well as in other organs, we will pro- 
ceed to the consideration of a few well-ascertain- 
ed facts in relation to man himself. 


„That man is superior to woman in general 
mental power, is almost universally acknowedged , 
we believe, by the gentler sex even. In accord- 
ance with this,is the superior size and weight 
of the brain in man. In the appendix to Dr. 
Monro’s work on the brain, Sir William Hamilton 
states the average weight of the adult male 
Scotch brain to be three pounds eight ounces, 
and that of an adult female Sootch brain to be 
three pounds four ounces. Professor Tiedemaun 
states that ‘ the female brain weighs, on an aver- 
age, from four to cight ounces less than that of 
the male, and that this difference is already per- 
ceptible in a new-born child“ 


“ The varying size of the brain at different 
ages is another strong corroboration of the prin- 
ciple for which we contend. Mental power is 
least in infancy ; it strengthens in childhood and 
youth ; attains its acme in the vigor of manhood, 
and declines in old age. The size of the brain 
follows precisely the same oourse. It is least in 
infancy, increases through childhood and youth, 
attains its full sise from about twenty-two to thir- 
ty, in some cases as late as forty years of age, and 
diminishes in the decline of life. These facts have 
been amply proved by phrenologists ; but let us 
turn to general physiologists for corroboration. 
Cruvilhier ascertained the brain in three young 
subjects to weigh, on the average, two pounds 
nine ounces each. The average of the adult 
Scotch male brain, we have seen above, to be 
three pounds eight ounces. Professor Tiedemann 
examined fifty-two brains, and states as the re- 
sults, that the weight of the brain in an adult 
male European varies from three pounds two 
ounces to four pounds six ounces, troy. He also 
remarks, ‘I have generally found the cavity of 
the skull smaller in old men than in middle-aged 
persons. It appears to me, therefore, probable, 
that the brain really decreases in old age, only 
more remarkably in some persons than in others.’ 
‘According to the researches of Desmoulins,’ 
says Dr. Stokes (Lectures on the Theory and Prac- 
tice of Physic, edited by Dr. Bell, p. 256), it ap- 
pears that in persons who have passed the age of 
seventy, the specific gravity of the brain becomes 
from one twentieth to one fifteenth leas than that 
of the adult. It has also been proved that this 
atrophy of the brain is conneoted with old age, 
and not, as it might be thought, with general 
emaciation of the body: for in chronic emaciation 
from disease in adults, the brain is the last part 
which is found to atrophy.’ 


„The difference between the brain of the idiot 
and thatof the man of great general mental power 
strongly corroborates our proposition. Dr. Voi- 
sin states that in the lowest class of idiots under 
his care at the Hospital of Inourables, the hori- 
zontal circumference varied from eleven to thir- 
teen inches, and the distance from the top of the 
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nose to the occipital spine, over the top of the 
head, was bat eight or nine inches. Professor 
Tiedemann says that in cases of congenital idiot- 
ismus, the brain rarely exceeds in weight that of 
a new-born child. On the contrary, be remarks 
that ‘the brain of men who have distinguished 
themselves by their great talents, is often very 
large. The brain of the celebrated Cuvier weigh- 
ed 4 lbs. 11 oz. 4 dr. 80 gr., troy, and that of the 
celebrated surgeon Dupuytren weighed 4 lbs. 
10 oz., troy. He subsequently remarks that the 
observations of Gall, Spurzheim, Halsam, Eequi- 
rol, and others, ou this subject, are confirmed by 
his own researches. Independently of the over- 
whelming proofs by which it might be demonstra- 
ted, might we not reasonably infer from such 
facts that the gradations of general mental pow- 
er would accord with the gradations of general 
cerebral bulk, from the idiot through all interme- 
diate degrees, up to the master minds of their race? 

„But let us look at facts as we see them pre- 
sented in the organization of the various races of 
mankind. And here, in addition to all that the 
pbrenologists have accomplished, we have the re- 
sults, especially, of Dr. Morton’s labors as pre- 
sented in his truly valuable work, the Crania 
Americana, almost every page of which is con- 
firmatory of phrenological doctrines. From this 
work we copy the following most interesting table, 
containing the results of his measurments of the 
capacity of near two hundred and fifty skulls: 


— 


Races. 


Number ofj Mean iutetnalf Largest in Smallest in 
series. tho series. 


\ t u- 

Skulle.  [rePacity in cu) the 
87 109 75 
£8 93 69 
81 89 64 
80 100 60 
78 94 65 


„He who is acquainted with the history of 
mankind, and the character and comparative in- 
fluence of its various races, will at once appre- 
ciate the bearing and force of the above results. 
At the head of the list we see the Caucasian race, 
the master of the world, the arbiter of its feebler 
brethren. At the foot of the list we find the poor 
Ethiopian, the ‘servant of servants.’ Dr. Mor- 
ton remarks that, with a single exception, the 
Caucasian skulls were taken from the lowest and 
least educated class of society, and included three 
Hindoo skulls. Now, as the lowest class of socie- 
ty have generally smaller heads than the educa- 
ted and influential, and as the Hindoo skulls were 
of 75 inches only in capacity, the above average 
is too low for the European head, and onght to be 
stated at not less than 90 cubic inches. We find 
the European brain, then, to be, on an average, 
twelve cubic inches larger, and the largest of the 
European brains to be thirty-one cubic inches 
larger than the avernge Ethiopian brain. If we 
had time to enter into details, it would be easy 
to show the light which the principle for which 
we are contending throws on the path of the his- 
torian, The conquest of Peru by Pizarro, with 
his 164 soldiers, loses much of its marvelousness 
to the enlightened physiologist, when he learns 
that these same Peruvians, with brains of the 
average size of 73 cubic inches, had to contend 
with Europeans whose brains were 17 cubic inch- 
es greater. Their immense superiority of mental 
resources, intellectual grasp, and nervous energy 
conferred on the Europeans a power before which 
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the Peruvians became as sheep when the wolves 
have entered the fold. Numbers could not avail 
them. But we need not go to past centuries for 
confirmations of our principle. We see at the 
present day a small nation, the law-giver of a 
seventh part of all the inhabitants of the earth. 
‘She girds the globe, says the Abbé de Pradt, 
‘with a chain of posts disposed with art around 
its circumference ; thus placing every avenue un- 
der her control, and, as it were, under her key. 
From Heligoland to Madras, and from the Ganges 
to Hudson's Bay; at Jersey, at Gibraltar, at 
Corfu, at Malta, at the Cape of Good Hope, at St. 
Helena, at the Isle of France, Ceylon, Antigua, 
Trinidad, Jamaica, Halifax, everywhere, she is 
seated upon rock, or placed upon inaccessible is- 
lands; everywhere in safety herself, everywhere 
menacing others.” 

**Whenoe comes the activity, the energy, the 
mightinees, the overshadowing influence of Amer- 
ica’s father-land? Let Professor Caldwell an- 
ewer for the phrenologist. Great Britain,’ says 
he, ‘ is peopled chiefly by Anglo-Saxons, the most 
highly endowed variety of the Caucasian race. 
Their brains are superior in size and more per- 
fect in figure than the brains of any other vari- 
ety; and from temperament and exercise they 
are in function the most powerful at least, if not 
the most active. And hence the surpassing 
strength and grandeur at home, and the influence 
and sway over the other nations of the earth, of 
those who possess them. The vast and astonish- 
ing productions of art in Great Britain, her 
boundless resources of comfort and enjoyment in 
peace, and her unparalleled means of defense 
and annoyance in war, are as literally the growth 
of the brains of her inhabitants as her oaks, and 
elms, and ash trees are of her soil.“ Let us look 
to Asia; there we see that England has subdued 
a hundred and twenty millions of people, and 
that forty thousand of her sons retain them in 
subjection ; one man in charge of three thousand ! 
What shall explain this? The Hindoos were a 
civilized people, having a knowledge of letters 
and arts before Cesar set foot upon Britain, or 
even the foundations of Rome were laid. How, 
then, shall this problem be solved? What great 
fact shall furnish us the key’? We answer, the 
solution will be found in the cerebral superiority 
of the Anglo-Saxon, and in the superior physical 
activity, energy, and prowess wich accompanies 
such superiority. The Englishman bas not only 
a better balanced brain than the Hindoo, but a 
brain exceeding that of the Hindoo, in average 
absolute bulk, more than fifteen cubic inches. 

‘‘ Correspondence of cerebral development and 
mental power is found everywhere on a broad 
scale among the nations of the earth. Let these 


same Englishmen come into collision with people 
whose brains are nearly of the same size as their 
own, and what is the result? They have to pro- 
vide man for man, to put forth all their energies, 
employ all their resources, and keep their sagaci- 
ty on the stretob. If they gain a victory, it is 
accompanied by loeses over which the victors 
themselves might well weep. Advantages are not 
often permanently retained; a triumphant ad- 
vance is often but the precurser of a mortifying 
retreat; and when they have spent their energies 
in vain attempts at subjugation, they pantingly 
agree to a cessation of hostilities, that they may 
take breatn and recruit their exhausted power 
and resources.” 
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SERIOUS INJURY OF BRAIN. 


Tue Eau Claire (Wis.) Telegraph narrates the 
following. The case is that of James Campbell, 
a laborer in the employ of George C. Irvine, Esq , 
of Dunn County, who was injured in the head by 
the falling of a tree. The surgeon in attendance. 
thus describes the case : 

I found the patient lying insensible, with a 
large hole broken into the left side of the skull, 
jast over the ear, both the left frontal and parie- 
tal bones shattered, and two pieces, one an inch 
and a half by two inches square driven complete- 
ly into the brain, and portions of the brain pro- 
truding. After removing the fragments of the 
bone, f then removed three fourths of a wine- 
glass of brain, in conjunction with three pieces of 
the tree, which had also been driven quite into 
his head. From the firet there was a copious dis- 
charge of watery fluid from the ear, of course 
through the Eustachian tube. I considered the 
case hopeless, as for several days after the first 
dressing the brain continued to ooze out, and 
pieces as large as a walnut sloughed off before the 
wound began to cicatrize. The case also presents 
a remarkable mental phenomenon, which will in- 
terest phrenologists. The patient, before the ac- 
cident, was never known to sing or whistle a tune 
in his life; no sooner was he able to speak, than 
he began to sing with perfect correctness, and 
now displays a taste for music amounting to a 


passion. 

The above instance is only one of many show- 
ing the influence of inflammation upon the men- 
tal organs, causing them to evince unusual activ- 
ity. The tendency on the part of the patient to 
„ging was induced, doubtless, by the inflamma- 
tion extending forward as far as the organs of 
Time and Tune, while the organs directly under 
the blow, or situated in the wounded portions of 
the brain, might have been paralyzed. The ab- 
senoe of action in a portion of the brain which is 
injured or disorganized may not be apparent, 
since the organs are all double, and the uninjured 
side carries on all the mental operations. 

There was a boy in Washington who received a 
kick from a horse, on the temple, fracturing the 
skull and piercing the brain with splints of bone. 
This boy, though not musical previously, com- 
meneed whistling, and continued to whistle, both 
in the waking and sleeping state. Dr. Miller made 
an examination, and found a small piece of bone 
piercing the substance of the brain at or near the 
organ of Tune. This he removed, and as the pa- 
tient recovered, the whistling gradually ceased. 

We published, some years since, an account of 
a young man in Connecticut, who received a blow 
upon the temple which rendered him insane ; and 
his insanity was manifested by immoderate laugh- 
ter, showing an inflamed condition of the organ of 
Mirthfulness. Cold applications reduced the in- 
flammation, and restored the young man to his 
usual mental condition. 

At Lockport, N. Y., some gentlemen were as- 
sailed by laborers, one of whom received a blow 
on the organ of Mirtbfulness from a pick, which 
seriously injured the brain and endangered his 
life. He was instantly seized with an irrepressi- 
ble disposition to laugh. His friend was also dan- 
gerously injured, and while they were being car- 
ried to the hospital, this friend remarked, ‘‘ I am 
killed, I am dead,” and as solemn a statement as 
this of his friend’s was, he could not refrain from 
considering it supremely ridiculous ; and while 
he was waiting his turn to have his wound dress - 
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ed, he was obliged to stuff the blanket into his 
mouth to keep from laughing aloud. When the 
wound healed, the disposition to laugh ceased, 
though for days and nights together he continued 
to laugh until his strength was exhausted, know- 
ing that such strains and excitement served to 
render his recovery doubtfal. 

A friend of ours, residing in Brooklyn, was in- 
jured on the side of his head by a kick from a 
horse, and while dangerously ill was continually 
talking in poetic phrases, would ask for medicines, 
drink, or express any otber want, in poetic lan- 
guage, and for days scarcely spoke except in 
thyme. The injury was in the region of Ideality. 

These facts will serve to explain the above and 
all similar phenomena. 


<> — 


MENTAL HYGIENE. 


From the report of the proceedings of the As- 
sociation of Superintendents of American Hospitals 
for the Insane, at the late meeting in Quebec, we 
extract the following remarks made by Dr. Rae, 
in the course of a discussion which followed the 
reading of a paper on Mental Hygiene. The 
statementa thus made deserve the most careful 
attention from all who are engaged in the train- 
ing of the young, if they would avoid a fatal error 
widely prevalent, no doubt, in most of our com- 
munities : 

„J see no cause in operation more calculated 
to deteriorate the power of endurance both phy- 
sical and mental, than our system of education. 
It is a matter of common observation, and none 
the less so, I fear, on account of the opposition it 
has encountered from every one who has the least 
idea of the mischief it has produced. Still, we 
can not avoid the duty of bearing our teatimony 
against it on every possible occasion. 

Children are put to school almost as soon as 
they can go alone, and kept there six hoursa day, 
and as they advance the work increases. If, for- 
tunately, they reach the age of twelve uninjured, 
then the great physiological evolution in the sys- 
tem takes place, and renders it more sensitive 
under the strain to which it is subjected. They 
go into the high schools, where the sessions are 
five or six hours long, and not for the purpose of 
study alone; some do not study at all, the time 
being occupied in recitation solely. Out of school 
they are kept at their studies frequently until ten 
or eleven o'clock at night. I am astonished every 
little while at some new revelation respecting the 
extent of these practices. A few weeks ago I was 
informed that many of the girls attending the high 
school in Providence, girls that ought to be in bed 
at nine o’clock, were up habitually until eleven 
and twelve, getting their exercises for the next day. 

“ The number of youth who break down in con- 
sequence of excessive cerebral excitement is count- 
less. The disease, may pass under another name; 
even that of dysentery, as in the case that came 
under my notice last week. A lady informed me 
that her only child, a daughter of fourteen years 
old, had died at school of dysentery, although the 
disease seemed light, and her physicians had de- 
clared, an hour or two before she died, that there 
was no danger. I ascertained, however, that she 
was one of those intellectual children who are 
fond of study, and that she had been encouraged 
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to use her brain to the utmost extent, with none of 
those exercises and recreations which might have 
checked the ruinous effect of such a course. In this 
condition she was attacked by a disease which, 
under other circumstances, would not have been 
serious, and she wanted the nervous energy to 
resist it. This case illustrates the effect of exoes- 
sive cerebral exercise too much overlooked. I 
mean the inability to bear the least shock of dis- 
ease in any other organ, as if the vital forces had 
all been used up in supplying the demands of the 
brain. Ihe ordinary manifestations of this con- 
dition are so common, that in consequence of their 
very commonness they fail to make an impression 
upon us. Foreigners among us see it and speak 
about it. Sir Charles Fox, one of the commis- 
sioners of the Crystal Palace, while in Boston not 
long since, visited one of the high schools for girls. 
On coming away he remarked to his friend., You 
seem to be training your girls for the lunatic 
asylum.’ Such was the impression made upon an 
intelligent stranger by their intellectual achieve- 
ments in connection with their pale and sallow 
faces.” 


SUPERIORITY OF THB BRAIN IN 
MAN. 


Tue decrease of quantity in brain, and the 
corresponding diminution of intelligence, do not 
run regular and parallel all down the scale of an- 
imal existence. No very accurate conclusions, 
therefore, can be drawn as to the degree of intel- 
ligence any animal possesses from the proportional 
amount of its brain. In the mammalia the prin- 
ciple holds good very generally. The weight of 
man's brain in proportion to that of his body varies 
from 1 to 22 to 1 to 85—that is, giving an average 
of about 1 to 27. The long-armed ape is as 1 to 
40; the fox as 1 to 205; the donkey as 1 to 254; 
the beaver as 1 to 290; the hare as 1 to 300; the 
horse as 1 to 400; the elephant as 1 to 500; and 
the rhinoceros as 1 to 2,000. In birds the propor- 
tion is greater; but not the cerebral portion, 
which is the seat of the intellectual faculties, for 
here the cerebellum is comparatively large. The 
brain of the canary bird is given as 1 to 14; the 


sparrow as 1 to 25; the eagle as 1 to 160; that of 


the goose as 1 to 860; and it is said the cavity for 
the brain in the parrot is smaller than that of any 
other bird. From the fact of this bird being able 
to chatter a little, and to give a sort of expression 
to certain words, it might have been expected to 
have a larger proportion of brain; but what dis- 
play of intelligence is there in the talk of a par- 
rot? In reptiles the brain becomes exceedingly 
small. That of the tortoise is given as 1 to 2, 240; 
that of the sea-tortoise as 1 to 6, 688; and the space 
for the brain in the crocodile is so small that it 
will scarcely admit a man's thumb into it. In some 
fishes the brain is almost lost. In the tunny it 
is as 1 to 87,000; while, however, that of the carp 
approaches very nearly to the proportion of that 
of the elephant. It is therefore difficult to gather 
any particular and precise conclusions from such 
an irregular gradation of facts; but the general 
and broad principle is plain With the exception 
of a few small birds, as sparrows, finches, and bats, 
which aro generally very lean, and therefore 
weigh but little, man grea ly exceeds all in the 
proportion. 
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“WHAT SHALL I DO WITH MY 
SON ?” 


Is the anxious inquiry of many a father, whose 
child has been well educated in the common schools 
of our city, and has now arrived at an age when 
he must acquire some trade, occupation, or pro- 
fession, whereby to obtain a livelihood. When the 
remark with which we have commenced this ar- 
ticle is made, it generally indicates that the father 
chooses one avocation for his son, the mother a 
different one, and the son generally differs from 
both his parents. Upon the proper settlement of 
the controversy, however, the welfare of the son 
generally depends. 

The father, accustomed to practical life, gener- 
ally looks practically at the subject, and chooses 
an occupation which, if steadily pursued, will 
insure the son a competence, if not wealth. The 
mother thinks her son too brilliant by nature, 
and too well educated, to be placed in a condition 
similar to that in which her husband bas made a 
fortune, and she desires, as a general rule, that 
her son shall enter a profession, with the fond 
hope indulged in by mothers, that he will easily 
attain eminence therein. The boy cares little 
about what position he takes during his minority, 
provided he has but little to do, and can have 
plenty of pocket-money, which the father is ex- 
pected to supply. Generally speaking, while the 
father and mother are debating upon the subject, 
the boy ascertains that an acquintance of his has 
procured an easy situation, and he demands that 
he shall be placed in a similar one. The old folks 
continue the controversy, but the boy, aided per- 
haps by his sisters, finally has his own way. 

In this way, mere chance determines whether 
our city boys areever to make anything of them- 
selves or not. If they get with a master who 
cares anything about their future welfare, he will 
take pains to thoroughly instruct them in his 
business, and insist that they shall be industrious 
sober, steady, and economical. These habits, ac- 
quired in early life, are invaluable to them, and 
really worth more than the knowledge of business 
which they acquire. Bat the acquisition of these 
habite involves not a little self-denial on the part 
of the boy, and rather more supervision than 
most employers are willing to bestow. 


Let us now tell the father what he should do 
with his son. Your boy bas certain aptitudes 
which you ought to know, and which, if you do 
not know, you oan ascertain from your friends 
who happen to be better judges of human nature 
than you are. In selecting a situation for your 
son, do not neglect these natural aptitudes. They 
will guide you to the best avocation for him. 

We hold that no mun oan become eminent in 
any business which he does not like. The love of 
an ocoupation is the sine qua non for excellence 
therein. That lightens labor, and overcomes 
every difficulty which opposes itself to one's pro- 
gress. But when one acquires a distaste for the 
pursuit by which he earns his livelihood, he will 
soon begin to neglect his business, and then, as a 
matter of course, he will lose customers and 
money. Chagrined at these losses, he will acquire 
bad habits, and become reckless in his expendi- 
tures, until insolvency will arrest him, and there- 
after he stands a pretty fair chance of being a 
loafer or a vagabond. 
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When a boy has any seriousness of disposition, 
he generally has an idea of what he is best fitted 
for, by the time he arrives at the age of fourteen. 
His views should always be consulted, and calmly 
considered. It does not follow, because the father 
has made money in an occupation which he did 
not like at the commencement of his business life, 
that his son will have the same fortitude that be 
did Nor does it follow that the father’s prefer- 
ence for particular kinds of business are likely to 
be inherited by the son. In some countries in 
Europe, the son follows the occupation of his fa - 
ther, as a matter of course; but Young America 
denounces this old fogyism, and here, we seldom 
perceive a son who willingly embarks in the same 
pursuit which the father has followed. Let per- 
sons give up all idea of arbitrary coercion in re- 
spect to the occupation of their sons. Let them 
explain the advantages of the different pursuits 
which the son suggests, and let them recollect 
that upon the decision which is to be made, the 
welfare of themselves, as well as that of their 
child, will in a great measure depend.— Boston 
Herald. ö 
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NORMAN WIARD. 
BIOGRAPHY AND PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Norman WIARD, the distinguished engineer 
and mechanician, is a native of Canada West, was 
born in 1825, and is now thirty-four years of age. 
When a year old his parents immigrated into the 
United States, and settled in Livingston County, 
New York. 

He is a member of a family of mechanics—his 
father, all of his uncles, and his six brothers are 
inventors and mechanios, and are all now alive 
and in business. Mr. Wiard’s education was ob- 
tained in the common schools, and by hard study 
and practical experience in the workshop. For 
several years he occupied the position of foreman 
in the establishment of Swartz Brothers, Buffalo, 
and about six years since was invited to take 
charge of a lurge machine and engine establish- 
ment in, Chicago, from whence he removed to 
Janesville, Wisconsin, where he has established 
and conducted a very large mechanical business, 
and achieved a high reputation for integrity, great 
mechanical skill, and a remarkably rapid and in- 
telligent inventive capacity, which has been di- 
rected, during the past two years, to the develop- 
ment and perfection of a system of steam convey- 
ance on ice roads, consisting of ice- boats or cars. 

He has finally succeeded in constructing, during 
the past winter, an ice-boat or car, to be driven 
by steam, which is to ran on the Mississippi River, 
between Prairie du Chien and St. Paul, in con- 
nection with the Mississippi and Milwaukie 
Railroad, and which promises to give a mighty 
impetus to the develupment of the colder regions 
of the globe, while it will associate the nome of 
Norman Wiard with that of Robert Fulton, and 
place hin in the front rank as a great inventor 
and practical benefactor of the world. 

The following, from the New York Tribune, 
will give a good idea of Mr. Wiard’s late inven- 
tion: 

STEAMING ON Ig. — We have already printed 


some accounts from Western journals of the pro- 
posed winter steam-bout of Mr. Norman Wiard, 
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now in progress of construction at Prairie du 
Chien, on the upper Mississippi; but the import - 
ance of the enterprise, and the vast consequences 
which must flow from its success, seem to demand 
more ewphatic notice ‘The general plan of the 
boat is set forth by the inventor as follows: 

„The boat which I first propose to build will 
be twelve feet in width by seventy in length, and, 
when resting upon the water, would displace a bout 
one foot in depth. It will be propelled by a pair 
of locomotive engines, acting on a single driving- 
wheel, to which adhesion is given by various de- 
vices. The bottom, ends, and sides of the hull, 
for about three feet in height, are of iron; the 
upper part is inclosed and finished similar tu a 
passenger-car, and warmed by steam pipes, and 
will accommodate one hundred passengers ; it is 
steered by a pilot familiar with the river, hy de- 
vices which give him perfect command over it. 

4% A steam brake is attached, by which its velo- 
city can be perfectly controlled; the boat is sup- 
ported on skates or runners, so adjustable as to 
pass through snow five feet in depth without pre- 
senting any considerable resistance.” 


Says the Chicago Press: 

“If it breaks through the ice or encounters an 
air-hole, machinery is prepared, which, in a few 
minutes, puts it again on the ice, ready for onward 
progress. The driving-wheel is near the stern, 
and the inventor calculates the ordinary speed on 
the ice at twenty to forty miles an hour, and with 
clear, solid ice, he believes his vessel can easily be 
made to attain a speed of eighty miles. The cubin 
is twelve by forty feet, and the capacity of the 
boat is rated at one hundred passengers and five 
tons of freight. The entire boat, when loaded 
with passengers and cargo, is calculated to weigh 
thirty-two tons.“ 


The Prairie du Chien Leader of the 12th Feb. 
says that Mr. Wiard bas now forty mechanics at 
work on his model boat, which he expects to have 
completed early in March, while the Mississippi 
above that point is now covered by at lexst two 
feet of solid ice, which rarely breaks up till April, 
and sometimes not till nearly or quite the Ist of 
May. Mr. Wiard has for years been studying and 
experimenting on his boat, and believes that he 
has obviated every difficulty, including those of 
‘shummocks” or irregular, bulging surfaces, which 
he planes down to a level. that of freezing to the 
ice, tendency to make leeway on short turns of the 
river, air-holes, etc , etc. The route of the boat 
over the ice is to be carefully scanned andstaked 
out beforehand by men cunning in ice-lore; and 
it is confidently calculated that the ice-boat, car- 
rying the mails and seventy-five passengers in 
security and comfort, will make the trip from 
Prairie du Chien to St. Paul (300 miles) within 
the sunlight of a winter’s day, at an aggregate 
cost of not over fifty dollars. 

Should the result begin to correspond with 
these expectations, the North-West is on the eve 
of a new and unparalleled development. Her 
rivers, many thousands of miles in extent, will be 
even more practicable and useful in winter than 
in summer, and the speedy establishment of a swift 
overland mail from St. Paul to Puget’s Sound is 
inevitable. For the Missiasippi, the Red River of 
the North the Saskatchawan, and Fraser River 
(which is separated from the Saskatchawan near 
their respective sources in the Rocky Mountains 
by a distance of only 817 yards) may easily be 
made to form a network of ice navigation, broken 
only by three or four brief portages, from the rail- 
roads of Wisconsin and the East to the deep 
waters of Puget’s Sound and the Pacific. A fort- 
night, at most, of comfortable winter travel, 
through grand and varied scenery, most of it still 
untamed by the industry, unhackneyed by the 
descriptions of civilized man, with ample supplies 
in the larder, replenished from day to day with 
the choicest game and fish, served up hot and 
tempting by the cook as the steamer skims glibly 
over the ice. should suffice for traversing the whole 
distance from our city to Puget’s Sound, allowing 
three days by railroad hence to Prairie du Chien 
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PORTRAIT OF NORMAN 


and one from the lowest firm ice on Fraser River 
to the head of steamship navigation near the 
mouth of that stream, and supposing two or three 
days to be consumed in making the portages from 
river to river. 

We can not, of course, judge from the data be- 
fore us how far Mr. Wird's glowing anticipations 
are justified; but considering how vast and per- 
vading would be the beneficent consequences of 
his success, extending to Russia, the Canadas, and 
other ice-bound regions, we must ardently hope 
that no pecuniary or other impediments will de- 
prive his invention of a prompt and thorough trial. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

You have naturally a very wiry, enduring, 
hardy constitution ; are descended from a long- 
lived, tough, and healthy stock. You have a head 
shaped like the Highland Scotch, and should be 
known for many strong qualities of character. 

In the first place, you bave remarkable Firm- 
ness; you feel that you can not abandon any 
course which you attempt to pursue, nor give up 
any project which you wish to carry out. You 
bave an unusually strong will, imperiv-us deter- 
mination, and unfli: ching resolution; are too set, 
fixed, and stern to be sufficiently plausible, con- 
formatory, and easy in yonr manners to satisfy 
the generality of mankind. You have rather 
large Self Esteem, which renders you independent, 
proud spirited, and self reliant. You never look 
to others for help, until you try to master the dif- 
fioulty yourself, thoroughly. You have a full 
share of energy and executiveness ; are thorough, 
positive, and quite cour- geous, but not aggressive, 
or disposed to quarrel and disagree. 

You are frenk, direct, open-hearted, inclined 
to speak and act your thoughts and feelings in an 
undisguised manner. It would be well for you 
to -ultivate po icy, restraint of mind, guardednes. 
of expression, and reserve. You are watchful in 
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respect to dangers and difficulties ; are not likely 
to be rash and hazardous in your plans and ac- 
tions. 

You are strong in 8, ial disposition; very fond 
of home and home associations; ardent in your 
attachment to children, and as a parent, would 
love and labor for them. You have large Ama- 
tiveness, which renders you strong in your at- 
tachment to woman, and you have, also, a full 
development of connubial love—you enjoy the so- 
ciety of wife and family, and the associations of 
home, very highly. 

You value property merely for its uses; are not 
selfish in respect to money, and you find it diffi- 
cult to hold on to that which you earn. As a 
business man, you would keep all your capital in 
your business, not draw it out and invest it in 
other operations. 

You should be known for mechanical ingenuity, 
for originality of invention, and for a tendency to 
strike out in some independent course of action, 
and make a distinct mark for yourself. You have 
fair capacity for manual skill and dexterity ; 
though you have superior talent for contrivance 
and invention; and if you bad the patience to 
follow out the details of it, you are able to be a 
first-rate workman, though it is more natural for 
you to have more business on hand than you can 
do yourself. You can superintend others, because 
you have quick perception and re-dy judgment, 
an independent disposition, and great power to 
control other minds. , 

You have clearness and sharpness of intellect, 
practical penetration, critical discrimination, a 
strong tendency to focalize your power, and to 
render practical everything you do. You have an 
excellent memory of external things, and of the 
qualities of property—its value and uses; you 
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do well in mercantile affairs, so far as trarsacting 
the business is concerned, but you have not much 
inclination for traffic. 

You would make a good scholar in the natural 
sciences; are fond of acquiring practical inform- 
ation from the sciences. You believe in but little 
that can not be explained, hence you have 
little to do with mere speculative subjects ; every- 
thing that you plan can be very clearly demon- 
strated ; you have little inclination for ballooning 
or for getting out of the sphere of substantial re- 
alities. 

Your Hope is not large; you are not inclined to 
anticipate too much, nor to be led into flighty 
and groundless speculation. Your reverence for 
things sacred and honorable seems to be fairly 
developed. Your sense of justice is strong, espe- 
cially in regard to moral law. Your desire to do 
good ie quite distinctly marked, and your disposi- 
tion to be affectionate and friendly to your family 
and intimate friends and relatives is a strong qual- 
ity of your mind. 

Your Language is rather fall, but you never 
talk to hear your own voice, and when you get 
through communicating your ideas, you stop, and 
seldom repeat what you have said. You have 
system and order, not only in your thoughts, but 
in what you do. Your mind is intense, individu- 
al, practical, independent, positive, and thorough. 
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PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

You are remarkable for finenees and delicacy of 
organization; are susceptible to influences of all 
kinds—can not live passively and indifferently ; 
are elevated or depressed, pleased or displeased, 
interested for or agsinst everything that arises— 
and this intensity of life is wearing you out. You 
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‘should live temperately as to what and when you 


eat, and avoid all stimulants, such as tea, coffee, 
and tobacoo; sleep at least eight hours in the 
twenty-four always, and nine and ten as an ex- 
ception; eat fruit abundantly— partly to keep the 
liver active and digestion good and to counteract 
a bilious tendency you have, and partly to enlarge 
the intestinal and digestive development; you 
need more fire surface for your boiler; you will 
fail for the want of nourishment, and break down 
because you can not manufacture blood as fast as 
the brain and nervous system work it off You 
should avoid such society as exhausts your vital- 
ity and magnetism and ie therefore painfal and 
fatiguing to you, and on the contrary associate 
with the fat, stout, strong, and happy; and you 
should never remain long among the sick, because 
you sympathize too much with them for your good, 
and bear their sorrows in your own person by 
mesmerio sympathy. But you should, in your 
leisure hours, seek to be with the healthy and 
hearty — those of a physical, earthy tendency and 
temperament, and you will thus take in from them 
n stock of vitality to be worked off in a spiritual 
direction; should avoid those who are nervous, 
petulant, imaginative, irritable, far-sighted, and 
excitable. 

You should exercise with dumb-bells, which is 
a labor that requires no thinking, yet promotes 
physical power. If you could join a gymnasium, 
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and work one hour a day three hundred days in 
the year, it would add to your ability 20 per oent. 
and your endurance 50 per cent., and probably 
prolong your life from the present at the rate of 
50 per cent. 

Your phrenological developments indicate very 
strong social feelings, love for children, interest 
in friends, attachment to home, and interest in 
woman as sister, mother, and wife. You have 
great energy, which renders you positive, earnest, 
and determined. You are influenced much by 
your self-reliance, firmness. and ambition, and 
have the power to sway other minds because of 
your self-dependence and individuality. Your 
mind is mandatory— potential — you sway the 
minds of others easily, and you could control large 
numbers of persons as in a school, or in some 
public work or manufactory. 

Your Cautiousness is large; you have a clear 
sense of danger, and generally count all the diffi- 
culties and inconveniences of your way, and you 
know how to express fear to others. But you are 
not a prudent man in speech; are too plain- 
hearted and open—tell too many of your faults, 
and find it difficult to conceal your motives and 
the drift of your mind. If you were in trade, it 
would be necessary for you to have a business 
that could be conducted openly and without dis- 
guise. You are transparent in disposition, but 
cautious, safe, and guarded where danger is 
involved. 

You value property ohieffy for its uses, and if 
you were devoted to business as such, you would 
be likely to succeed, because you have a clear 
sense of value, of profit and loss, and a sufficient 
amount of economy to get along, even with 
moderate means ; you would like, however, to be 
relieved from the cares of pecuniary affairs, 80 
that your large caution would not make you un- 
comfortable : if you had an annuity large enough 
to give you a fair support, you would feel relieved 
—so that you could dash along and do whatever 
was desirable without corroding care as to what 
you should eat and drink or how you should be 
supported in old age. 

You are naturally ingenious; have a taste for 
mechanism and architecture; if you wanted to 
build a house, you could plan it from garret to 
cellar in a most ingenious and admirable manner; 
if a painter, your talent would consist in com- 
position, in grouping, in giving dramatic effect to 
various figures. Hence you are fond of historical 
paintings, and very much interested in whatever 
pertains to that species of art. You are also in- 
terested in landscapes, both on canvas and in the 
natural state; you have a keen relish of the 
picturesque. 

You have excellent knowledge of character; 
understand mind—know what it will bear—what 
course to pursue to inflaence it; and you have the 
essential elements of a popular man with the 
exception that you are a little too frank to please 
everybody; if you undertake to reprove, you tread 
on corns a little too abruptly; you find it difficult 
to flatter people, even when they seem to require 
it for their good. 

You bave a full development of reverence. 
Benevolence, however, is your great working 
fuculty. The desire to do good—to make people 
more happy—is the crowning element of your 
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mind, and you serve the human race thinking more 
of their good than the glory of God; you seek the 
glory of God as a secondary end—the good of man 
first. You are not a devotee; are more of a mis- 
sionary— more of a worker—are anxious to bless 
the souls and bodies of men, and are willing that 
God should be glorified in that way, but you 
would make a poor monk. I. u believe in show- 
ing your faith by your works, and you love God 
by keeping his eommandments and helping His 
children. 


Your Hope is fully developed, and when your 
body is in good condition, your anticipations are 
cheerful. Your faith works with your Benevo- 
lence, not 80 readily with your Veneration ; hence 
you have but little superstition connected with 
the act of worship; your faith spreada its wings 
broadest when it is beckcned onward by the de- 
sire to do good ; you see the millennium coming in 
the light of a happy world—when men learn war 
no more—and it is a secondary thought that this 
joy on earth is praise to God. Respecting mys- 
teries, and things of a marvelous character, you 
are often skeptical; hence you are slow to adopt 
hypothetical or speculative theories without rigid 
examination. 


You are a just man. There are few men as 
honest as you, and very few as frank. You are 
not, naturally, very selfish, except, perhape, with 
that class of feelings which has to do with your 
own personality. You will serve men, but they 
must not domineer— they must recognize your 
rights, then you will employ those rights in bene- 
fiting and serving the very persons from whom 
you claimed them. 

You imitate well—not so much the actions of 
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PORTRAIT OF REV. JOHN WALKER JACKSON. 


others, as to set in vivid light your own thoughts. 
You have dramatic power, and few would appre- 
ciate dramatic effort more than you. Yo bave 
large Comparison. You see pice distinctions, and 
are able to analyze a theme with critical discrim- 
ination ; and it is one of your strong points that 
you pick a subject all to pieces. You also have 
fair ability to put it together again. In other 
words, you not only analyze, but synthetize, com- 
bine, organize, and arrange. 


Order is large. You must have everything ao- 
cording to plan, as to time, place, and surround- 
ings. You are quick to observe. You pick ‘up 
information from every quarter, and your mind 
is all alive after knowledge You like to travel 
in the daytim-, so that yon can look out on all 
the country. You remember impressions vividly, 
and you have excellent memory of faces, objects, 
combinations, and words. Your Language is de- 
cidedly large, and you have little difficulty in 
clothing your thoughts. Your chief trouble is in 
selecting the word to fit the thought, rather than 
to get the word which answers tolerably well. 
If you were a statesman and lawyer, you would 
be known for the fertility of your mind in 
extemporaneous discussion, in weaving in ov- 
ery known fact that is at all pertinent to the 
question ; and if a lawyer, you could bring in your 
wit, anecdotes, and scraps of literature, and thus 
render a discourse very racy. instructive, and en- 
tertaining. And it would be imprudent for a 
man to interrupt you when your brain was warm, 
for in an emergency your mind is quick at repar- 
tee, and sharp when excited. 


You appreciate th- witty, the beautiful, and 
the grand very highly. You have a poetical feel- 
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ing, and this, joined to your keen perception of 
character, and the power to recognize the dra- 
matio as connected with thought, renders your 
style your own, and makes what you say and do 
very effective. In other words, your Language, 
employed by a fat, easy, quiet man, would not 
have half the edge and power as when spoken in 
your style. 

Your first business should be to take care of 
your body, for such a brain and nervous system, 
if given the rein, without the whip, will be likely 
to wear out such a body at midday, and your suc- 
cees as a thinker and speaker is mainly connected 
with a proper mode of diet and exercise, and mod- 
eration in mental exertions. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


The biographical sketch of him whose portrait 
is herewith given, is such a one as we like to 
present to the public, namely, that of a self-made 
man—one who, by his own industry, indomitable 
will, energy of character, and a firm adherence to 
moral principles, has ever kept in view the idea that 
he was born for some good and wise purpose, and 
that the world must be the better or worse for 
his having lived in it; one who, while he walks 
in the paths of usefulness, raises himself to emi- 
nence from the humble walks of life. It is from 
such men we expect achievements that make the 
world worth living in, and laudable examples for 
the emulation of the young. 

The Rev. John Walker Jackson was born in the 
city of Philadelphia, March 20, 1824, of parents 
who had no great advantages to bestow upon their 
son, and probably knew, or thought as little, of 
the distinguished and honorable career that was 
before him, and the great success which would be 
attained by him, as did the mother of Moses, 
when she launched her babe upon the Nile in an 
ark of bull rushes; but like her, did they watch 
his career and instill into his young and tender 
mind, those moral truths which have been thus 
far the governing principles of his life. 


Owing to the pecuniary wants of the large fam- 


ily of which he made one, his early years were 
occupied in attendance at the public schools of 
his native city, and various occupations which 
would assist in his support. After having made 
great proficiency in the common branches of edu- 
cation, he was admitted into the High School un- 
der the presidency of Dr. Bache, and afterward 
read law in the office of H. M. Phillips, Esq., 
alternating attendance at school and the study of 
a profession, with other occupations, such as as- 
sisting his father in his business, which was that 
of a shoemaker, attending store as a clerk, and 
the reading of proof in a stereotpye fuundry. In 
these various pursuits, he was remarkable for the 
readiness with which he adapted himself to that 
which the circumstances of the case required to 
be taken in hand, making himself familiar at 
once with any occupation it was for his advantage 
to pursue, while striving for the goal of his am- 
bition—which was that of a profession—so that 
he might make his mark upon the world, and at 
the same time fill up the measure of his days 
with usefulnees. His life, up to this time, bas 
proved the truth of the old adage, that where 
there is a will, there is a way.” 

Mr. Jackson, through the influence of parental 
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example and Sabbath School instruction, was very 
early in life brought into connection with the 
church, where he had opened up to him so large 
a field of usefulness. He emigrated to what was 
then known as the Western country in 1845, at a 
time when men of eminent ability from almost all 
parts of the Eastern and Middle States were set- 
tling there, so that he had not only to face the 
hardy backwoodsman, but, if he would have suc- 
cess in his enterprise, he must be compelled to 
take his stand by the side of some of the most 
distinguished men and scholars of his own denom- 
ination, who have wielded such a mighty influ- 
ence in the West, and especially in Indiana, the 
State of his adoption. 

About the time of his emigration to Indiana, 
at the age of 21, he commenced his ministerial 
career as a local preacher, and is now in connec- 
tion with the Indiana Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. It is generally understood 
that in the spring he will be transferred to Phila- 
delphia, his native city. 

Mr. Jackson, in manners and appearance, is 
unostentatious, seeming to seek only that great- 
ness which comes from goodness. He therefore 
claims to be only,plain John Walker Jackson and 
is not a D. D., nor an M. D. We know that the ti- 
tle of Dr., accidentally conferred upon him by 
the reporters of the New York press, has been a 
source of great annoyance to him during his stay 
and labors in this city and vicinity, where he has, 
in his preaching, been so very suecessful, and won 
for himself laurels as an orator. It is, however, 
but simple justice to mention the fact that, with- 
out any solicitation on his part, the Asbury Uni- 
versity of Indiana, last year, conferred upon him 
the honorary degree of A.M. 


Mr. Jackson has as yet made no great preten- 
sions as an author, merely having published two 
or three fugitive discourses which give great 
promise. His great strength seems to be in the 
pulpit, or on the platform; in that position he 
seems to be himself and unlike anybody else. 
He first made his appearance in New York in the 
pulpit of his friend the Rev, Mr. Corbitt, pastor 
of the Green Street M. E. Church, where, by his 
first sermon, he captivated his audience with his 
impressive eloquence and pointed argument, con- 
vincing them, at once, that he was a young man 
of more than ordinary talent. Several weeks, for 
six nights in a week, he preached to the largest 
congregations ever assembled on similar occasions 
in that house, which is one of the largest churches 
in the city. He is clear, forcible, logical, and point- 
el as a Theologian; in manner and speech cor- 
rect, suiting every action to his words, which flow 
and fall like a torrent upon his congregation, 
cheering the desponding, offering sympathy to the 
afflicted ; encouraging the weak to rely upon the 
arm of Omnipotence—causing the transgressions 
of the wicked to come up suddenly and pass in 
array befure them, while they are ready to smite 
upon their breasts and exclaim, ‘‘ God, be merciful 
to me, a sinner.” His every word and motion 
both in the pulpit and out of it carries with it the 
conviction that he believes the truth, and feels the 
force of all he says. It never enters the minds of 
his audience, that there is anything like moral 
cowardice lurking within him. He seems to be a 
stranger to fear, yet never gives offense. Like 
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Hosea the prophet, be uses similitudes without 
apparently any study — grasps with wonderful 
alacrity and a keen perception of their force, the 
ideas that present themselves to his mind, and ap- 
plies them to the hearts and consciences of his 
hearers. He occasionally shows that he has wit, 
which flies out like sparks from under Vulcan's 
hammer, which he restrains and controls from 
conscientious scruples, allowing it only for a mo- 
ment to play around the truth, because, as we 
know from the serious manner in which he treats 
his subject, that he would rather see his congre- 
gation, like himself at times, bathed in tears rather 
than convulsed with laughter. Mr. J. has fine 
social qualities—it is in social and family circles 
where his character may be studied with great 
advantage; very familiar, chaste and refined in 
language and manner, conversing freely with all, 
evidently deriving his own pleasure from a dis- 
position to make others happy—while he speaks 
fluently without manifesting any watchfulness 
over himself—he never lays himself open to criti- 
cism, nor leads any to think that there is a single 
secret in his whole life. He unites the character 
of the Christian minister and the gentleman, 
making his company desirable in the most refined 
and intelligent circles. 

On arriving in New York during the last winter, 
he was announced as the Hoosier Preacher ;” 
many went to hear him, expecting to see an over- 
grown, coarse, rawboned, vulgar declaimer ; 
swinging his arms, pounding the Bible, and shak- 
ing the pulpit on which he stood: but were dis- 
appointed to find before them a small, frail, deli- 
cate-looking man, fired with intensity of purpose, 
refined in language, appearing and speaking in 
the pulpit as we have described him above. 

He belongs to that class of men who appear to 
have been raised up and fitted by Divine Provi- 
dence to influence the age in which they live. He 
consequently takes a deep interest in the moral 
and religious enterprises of the present time, and 
looks upon the present as but the morning light 
of a full noon-day sun. He is firmly attached to 
the doctrines and usages of the church of his 
choice, while at the same time—Jehu-like—he 
says to others, Is thine heart right as my heart 
is with thy heart; if it be, give me thine hand,” 
and takes them up into his chariot. 


LECTURES ON PHRENOLOGY BY 
O. S. POWLER. 


[Wr insert the following from the press of New 
Orleans. | 

This distinguished Professor of Phrenology ie 
expounding his favorite science at Lyceum Hall, 
and applying it to the proper management of hu- 
man life and conduct in that practical ad huminem 
style for which he is r-markable. He has been 
lecturing on love, courtship, and marriage ; show- 
ing that the influence of the affections on life and 
ita pleasures is all-controlling; who are, and who 
are not, mutnally adapted to each other; how 
wrongly most courtships are conducted ; exposing 
the well-meant but fatal errors of married life, 
and showing how to heal its alienations and rein- 
crease its sacred ties, and discussing similar hume 
truths. 

At the close of his Thureday evening's lecture, 
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Mr. John G. Poindexter was nominated for public 
examination as a test to the science, but objected 
on the ground that L. N. Fowler had examined 
him ia public, and that the two might disagree. 
The lecturer replied, All the better; I care not 
how scrutinizing the test Professor Fowler then 
described him asa man of natural talents; great 
vigorof constitution ; an indomitable will ; as most 
determined and persevering ; well adapted to pub- 
lio offices of trust; perfectly upright and trust- 
wothy ; very strong in his social affections ; appre- 
ciative of wife, mother, and female character; ex- 
ceedingly fond of children, and skillfulin managing 
them; eminently dignified and manly as well as 
philanthropic; one of the best of citizens; more 
philosophical than poetical; extraordiuary for 
memory of coontenances, faces, facts, principles, 
and almost everything; a good speaker, but more 
noted for thought than eloquence ; remarkable for 
method and management; endowed with strong 
common sense, and breadth and strength of mind; 
but utterly destitute of color; incapable of dis- 
tinguishing black cherries from green ones, and 
telling the color of his wife’s eyes ; and showed the 
audience the deep hollow which marked his defi- 
ciency in color. At this point Mr. P. remarked 
that hoe never could tell one color from another; 
that he ascertained this deficiency by being sent 
by his mother to a store for a couple of skeins of 
green silk when a boy; that he asked the clerk for 
them and was told to select for himself, but he pick- 
ed out the wrong color; that his mother scolded 
him, called hima fool, and made him walk this time 
to the store to change is for green silk; that he 
blamed the clerk for giving him the wrong color,; 
that both did their best to select green, but when 
half way home he showed it to an acquaintance, 
who repeated his mother’s charge of fool, and 
made him think he was one; that this friend went 
back and selected the green silk ; that his mother 
scolded him for not getting the right color at first, 
but when he told her that it would have been 
brown this time but for his friend, she said that 
he really must be a fool; that he felt hurt at the 
remark; that he set to work to study nature and 
philosopby, and the prism to learn colours, but to 
this day could not, for the life of him, tell green 
cherries from black ones, or the green leaves from 
black cherries, as far as color was concerned ; that 
he, indeed, was an idiot on colors, but could dis- 
tinguish and remember everything else — names. 
spelling, etc.—remarkahbly well; that for many 
years after he become a teacher of the languages 
he scouted Porenology as a humbug, till it occur- 
red to him that it might, as it did, account for his 
deficient color, while his other faculties were vig- 
orous ; that this science solved the whole mystery; 
that he set about its study; that before he had 
whipped one scholar for not getting this lesson, 
though he got thut easily, and another for not 
getting that though he got this, and so whipped 
one set from Monday till Wednesday for delin- 
quency in the languages, though they excelled 
in mathematics; and the other set from Wed- 
nesday till Saturday for mathematical delin- 
quency, though they committed their lessons to 
memory perfectly; that Phrenology had taught 
him to exercise charity toward all mankind, by 
pointing out the causes of different dispositions 
and talents; that in later years he had not struck 
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a scholar, and had govérned his school perfectly 
by appeals to one faculty in one child and another 
faculty in another, according as their faculties 
are large or small; that this science had been of 
inestimable advantage to him all through life, and 
that he was glad of this public opportunity of 
thanking the lecturer for the inestimable advan- 
tage he had derived from his writings for twenty 
years past, and considered him one of the greatest 
benefactors of his age; that his doctrines were 
calculated to improve all in whose minds they find 
a‘lodgment, and especially commended him and 
his doctrines to the attention of young persons, as 
constituting a sure and reliable life guide, and 
that no species of knowledge was equally important 
or useful. 

The singular coincidence between the two ex- 
aminations of the two brothers, O. S. and L. N. 
Fowler, is in this case worthy of special remark. 
Both examinations were made in public, and wit- 
nessed by the same persons. Indeed, he was nom- 
inated by Mr. Pope, who heard L. N. Fowler’s ex- 
amination, in order that he might compare the 
scientific verdicts of both, especially on this very 
point of color. Here being an extreme case in 
character, and their coincidence being both per- 
fect and very striking, it becomes one of those 
tests of the science which can neither be gainsayed 
nor resisted. Both brothers dwelt with the most 
marked emphasis on his total absence of color. 
And both coincide perfectly with his character, 
which is equally marked. Such tests, though 
common, deserve record—though more so because 
it was thus public. 

The gentleman examined was Mr. J. G. Poin- 
dexter, known among us as a notary public, one 
of the directors of the public schools, a large 
Mississippi land agent, and one of the eminently 
talented and excellent men of our city, and too 
generally known to need commendation. 

Professor F. seems to be eliciting that attention 
his lectures and examinations so richly deserve, 
and serves up an intellectual and moral treat too 
rich to be allowed to pass by unenjoyed. 


THE NEW-BORN AND THE DEAD. 


LAVATER, in his Physiognomy, makes the fol- 
lowing curious remarks: “I have had occasion to 


observe some infants, immediately on their births, 


and have found an astonishing resemblance be- 
tween their profile and that of their father. 

„A few days after, this resemblance almost en- 
tirely disappeared; the influence of the air and 
food, and probably the change of posture, has so 
altered the design of the face, that you could 
have believed it a different individual. I after- 
ward saw two of these children die, the one at six 
weeks and the other at four years of age—and 
about twelve hours after their death they com- 
pletely recovered the profile which had struck me 
at their birth ; only the profile of the dead child 
was, as might be expected, more strongly marked, 
and more terse than that of the living. 

On the third day their resemblance began to dis 
appear. I knew a man of fifty years, and another 
of seventy, both of whom, when alive, sppeared 
to have no manner of resemblance to their children, 
and whose physiognomies belunged, if I may ex- 
press myself, to a class totally different. 
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“ Two days after their death the profile of one 
became perfectly conformed to that of his eldest 
son, and the image of the other father might be 
traced in the third of his sons. 

„The likeness was quite as distinctly marked as 
that of the children who, immediately after their 
death, brought to my recollection the physiogno- 
mies which they had at their birth.“ 

We have observed the same thing repeatedly in 
regard to new-born infants who were thin, spare, 
and bony; they appeared to resemble the father 
for a week or two; but becoming fat, that resem- 
blance ceased, and did not reappear until after 
the twelfth year. We visited aman recently whom 
we had not seen for nearly thirty years. Going 
to the field where his family said he was at work, 
two men approached, one of whom, in walk, build, 
and looks, answered to our memory of him we 
sought, but as ho came nearer we saw it was not 
our friend, but his son, who, in our absence, had 
from a tiny boy become a man of thirty-five, while 
his father, whom we left at about that age had 
become sixty-five. He came up behind his son, a 
gray old man; but we could not help looking at 
the son as a pattern of the father when last we 
saw him. Though he had grown old and stiff- 
jointed, and raised a son to take his place in 
middle manhood, his mind had retained all its 
freshness and vigor, and his memory enabled him 
to recognize us and all our early days, and we 
discussed a dinner and old times, while his former 
image—his son—sat by a stranger to us and lis- 
tened to our revival of old times.” Such is life. 
— Eps. PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
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A COMPLETE ASCENDING SERIES 
OF SCHOOLS.* 


BY PROF. WM. F. PHELPS, A. M. 


Tue first lessons of infancy and early childhood 
are taught in the school of home with its cluster- 
ing affections, its deep-toned sympathies, and its 
winning smiles. It is here that the foundations 
of the future character are begun. It is here 
that for good or evil the young mind receives its 
first impressions. Are these foundations laid in 
intelligence and founded in love? Are these ear- 
ly impressions all faithful transcripts from pure 
and pious hearts? If so, there is more than the 
presumption, there is almost a certainty, that the 
race thus commenced will be one of virtuous 
youth, of honorable, useful manhood, and of 
tranquil old age. If otherwise, there is more 
than a prophecy of a weary, wasted life, and an 
ignoble end. 

From the home circle, passing to the pupilage 
of the Primary School, the child is subjected to 
the more direct appliances of the educational pro- 
cess. It is here, and at this tender age, that the 
potent influence of the professional teacher is first 
brought to bear upon his impressible nature. If, 
perchance, the home-training has been and still 
is, wise and judicious, the task of the teacher be- 
comes comparatively easy and his burden light; 
for he has but to co-operate with the parent in 
the continuation of a work already begun. But 
if, as in a majority of cases, the education of the 
fireside has been a work of perversion and misdi- 


From the Second Annual Report of the N. J. State 
Normal School. 
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rection, if only a superficial foundation has been 
laid, if habits of disobedienoe and disorder pre- 
vail, if there be an absenoe of parental sympathy, 
co-operation and support, his position becomes one 
of almost overwhelming anxiety and insurmount- 
able difficulty. It is at this stage, and surroun- 
ded by these common — alas! too common — cir- 
cumstances, that he is called upon to exercise all 
the skill and all those high attributes which his 
nature can command, for the promotion of the 
work committed to his charge. 

Even under the most favorable conditions, the 
merely intellectual training of the young is a task 
of exceeding complexity. To comprehend the ca- 
pacities, the peculiarities, the attainments, the 
wants of individual minds; to bring them under 
a proper classification; so to adjust the processes 
of tuition as to arouse their latent energies into 
vigorous action; to awaken a desire for advance- 
ment in the paths of knowledge; to stimulate 
each and all to manly exertion and a heroic self- 
reliance, is an undertaking of no ordinary mag- 
nitude. But when, superadded to this, the teach- 
er is called upon to guide the development of those 
still higher attributes of our nature, to impress up- 
on the young those lessons of morality and Christian 
virtue, those duties which they owe to themselves, 
to their fellow. creatures, and to their Creator; 
when he passes a step further and assumes to 
train his charge to the practice of these duties, 
he undertakes a work which, in magnitude and 
importance, is commensurate with tho imperisha- 
ble nature and the priceless worth of the mate- 
rial upon which his forces are expended. 

It is thus that we are to look to the joint part- 
nership of the family and the Primary School for 
the origin and early development of that perfect 
stature of manhood which the world so much 
needs, and which will surely yet rise up to adorn, 
to dignify, and to bless a coming age. It is to 
these, and especially to the latter, that we are to 
look for those peculiarly complicated and philo- 
sophical formative processes that alone can bring 
order out of chaos, give to the youthful mind its 
shape and direction, inspire it with an undying 
love of truth, impart to it those habits of patient 
application and of methodical procedure so essen- 
tial to conduct it to definite and useful results, 
and implant the desire and prepare the way for 
that more enlarged culture which successive 
schools of superior grade may be so well adapted 
to secure. 

If this great work be not done by these agen- 
cies, then it will not be done at all, and we may 
as well abandon the experiment of a comprehen- 
sive system of universal education. It is in vain 

that we endeavor to make up in the High School 
and the College for the radical deficiencies of the 
Common School. As well may we attempt to pu- 
rify the fountain by cleansing the stream that 
flows from it. The functions of the Primary 
School are pre-eminently formative and funda- 
mental; and beyond this work it can not, with 
either propriety or safety, be allowed to go. To 
depart from it is unmitigated failure and irrepar- 
able injury. The task which in the economy of 
nature is assigned to it, is all that the most as- 
siduous care, the most ample means, and the 
most untiring devotion will enable it, under the 
most favorable circumstances, to fulfill. Its work 
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well done, that of its legitimate successors will, 
with comparative case, be accomplished. 

Beyond the Primary Schools, in a complete sys- 
tem of education adapted alike to the wants of 
our varied natures and to the necessities of hu- 
man society, there must lie, on the one hand, 
properly organized and conducted, the Grammar 
School, the High School, and the College, or their 
equivalents; and on the other, the “Real” and the 
Polytechnic Schools, little known in our country, 
but destined in the future to take their appropri- 
ate places in the great scheme of public instruc- 
tion. 

These two distinct classes of institutions are 
undoubtedly the types of two distinct forms of 
education, each complete in itself, and each adapt- 
ed, under suitable organization and management, 
to meet two distinct classes of wants in the econ- 
omy of society. These wants may be denomina- 
ted the Philological, or those which pertain to 
language in its relations to thouzht, inoluding 
grammar, rhetoric, criticism, the interpretation 
of authors, history, and antiquities; and the 
„ Real.“ or those which relate to objects or things, 
and their relation to each other and to man him- 
self. These classifications seem to be entirely 
natural, and, to some extent, the result of that 
special organization and adaptation before al- 
luded to as existing in individuals of the human 
species. The institutions of the first class named, 
followed out to their legitimate specialties, give 
rise to Schools of Law, Divinity, etc.; while those 
of the second lead to Schools of Medicine, Natural 
History, Mining Engineering, Agriculture, and 
others of like character. 

Of these two forms of education, the first, for 
obvious reasons, is the most ancient and prevalent. 
But with the rapid development of modern sci- 
ence and its application to the manifold purposes 
of life, it can not be doubted that the Real“ will 
assume that position in the regards of mankind 
to which its transcendent importance entitles it. 
And not alone on account of the merely utilita- 
rian tendencies of science is it destined to be more 
generally cultivated through the instrumentality 
of schools, but pre-eminently, because it unfolds 
to man, the creature, an unfailing source of hap- 
piness and felicity in the contemplation of the 
works of the Creator; enabling him, through a 
mastery of the laws of the material universe, 
better to comprehend the great plan of God in 
Creation, and leading him to adore and praise 
that All-Wise and Eternal Being who hath thus 
indeed manifested himself “ Philologically” and 
“ Really,” in the two-fold sense of his word and 
his works. 

It will be readily understood that from the Pri- 
mary School as a foundation, other institutions 
must successively arise, adapted to carry on to 
completion the work already begun. They should 
flow from it as naturally as the stream flows from 
its source, widening and deepening with each in- 
flux of its tributaries as it moves majestically on- 
ward to the ses. When we understand and ap- 
preciate as we ought the object which these suc- 
cessive institutions are designed to answer, we 
shall give to them such an organization as will fit 
them for the progressive development of the com- 
plex forces of our three-fold nature. They will 
thus become but logical parts of one consistent, 
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harmonious whole, each adapted to its special 
functions, each laboring for, and aspiring to, the 
same desirable and comprehensive end. 

From this commanding stand-point, having in 
full view the nature of the work which the edu- 
cation of the present day proposes, as well as the 
entire system of means by which this work is in- 
tended to be accomplished, it is an easy task to 
trace the relation of Normal Schools to the great 
scheme of public education, and to the welfare 
and progress of that society whose most urgent 
necessity is that of earnest, enterprising, active, 
working, intelligent, moral, religious men, devo- 
ted to the great interests of their species, and to 
the fulfillment of those high destinies which man 
is placed here to work out. 

It will be easily seen that they aim to strike a 
powerful and effective blow at evils at once radi- 
cal and deep, that they seek to remove difficulties 
and impediments at once serious and overwhelm- 
ing, which beset man at the very outset of his 
disciplinary and preparatory career. Descending 
to those deep well-springs of individual and social 
life, welfare, progress, and happiness—the Prima- 
ry Schools — they labor to purify, elevate, and 
improve. Recognizing the simple truth that “ it 
is the master that makes the school,” they take 
the teacher by the hand, unfold to his view the 
fearful and wonderful structure of this complex 
physical being, teach him to look in upon the 
mysterious spirit that animates it, to understand, 
as far as possible, its nature and capacities, to 
observe its manifestations, to master its laws, to 
investigate the methods by which its subtile 
forces are to be drawn out, train him to their ap- 
plication, and send him forth over the lengths and 
breadths of the land to wake up the latent ener- 
gies of its embryo citizens, to infuse in the home 
circle a higher appreciation of parental duty and 
obligation, and to animate the public heart with 
a livelier interest in that great work which should 
ever be its chief concern. 
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PERMANENCE OF WORKS OF ART. 


In a perfect state of society there would be no 
need for laborious and degrading oocupations, any 
more than in a state of peace there is need for the 
toils and dangers of war. In a state of humanity 
in which nature were entirely subdued, the office 
of the Jaborer and the combatant would have 
ceased. If all the temples, and halls of acience, 
philosophy, and music were built, and all the 
dwellings of man prepared, notbing more would 
be left to be done to them but to improve and 
beautify them, and this might go on for ever If 
all the forests were cut down, all the marshes 
drained, all the roads made, and all the earth’s 
aren brought under cultivation, nothing would 
remain to be done at them but to improve and 
beautify them ; and this, too, might be an eternal 
work, to be transmitted to all generations, each 
successive generation having less and less labor 
to perform, but all having some beauty and 
adornment to add. This improving and beauti- 
fying process might go on, till earth should have 
become an image of heaven, and have been drawn 


into a connection with it so close, that it should 
| be difficult to say where earth ended and where 
heaveo began. 
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THE CAUSES OF CRIME. 


Noricine several frightful crimes in three of our 
principal cities, the Louisville Journal remarks 
that all these deeds of horror are sad evidences of 
the improper training of our young men. It 
might have added, ‘‘and of our young women 
also.” 

We believe that our cotemporary has correctly 
indicated the source of these terrible outrages. 
The truth is, that a pernicious and radical error 
pervades the entire system of youthfal training in 
America. The two prominent and glaring defects 
of that system are, first, the lack of moral teach- 
ing, and next, over-indulgence. There is scarcely 
one in a hundred families which pays regular and 
strict attention to the inculcation of moral and 
religious precepts in the minds of its youthful 
members. Boys and girls are alike reared with 
the dimmest and most obecure perceptions of their 
obligations toward society and their Maker. They 
are instructed to some extent in the various 
branches of merely human knowledge, and iu the 
course of their education they obtain passing and 
evanescent glimpses of holier and more important 
truths; but rarely indeed is a sedulous and per- 


severing effort made to create in their understand-- 


ing and their will those fundamental convictions 
of right and wrong by the rigid observance of 
which they can alone expect peace of mind and 
happiness here and hereafter. Their intellects, 
indeed, are enlarged, but their hearts are aban- 
doned to all the vicious and impure passions of 
our fallen and groveling nature. Hence American 
children too frequently grow up with few and faint 
ideas of duty and virtue, and are left in their con- 
duct through life to the guidance of unchastened 
desires rather than to the suggestions of an ever- 
wakeful and enlightened conscience. Is it at all 
surprising that so faulty a system of traijving 
should eventuate in folly, dissipation, and frivolous 
pursuits, or darken into horrid vice and revolting 
crime? 

Over-indulgence is a potent auxiliary to imper- 
fect training. Our boys and girls are ecarcely 
out of their swaddling clothes ere they are treated 
as young gentlemen and incipient ladies. While 
yet under the discipline of the teacher’s ferule 
they conceive themselves competent to take their 
places in society. Boys of sixteen talk politics, 
frequent public amusements, smoke cigars, and 
imbibe intoxicating fluids. Girls of fourteen and 
fifteen chatter scandal, are fastidious and elegant 
in their toilet, play the woman, prate of marriage, 
and converse among themselves about their beaux. 
Long ere the years of discretion have arrived, 
both sexes know too much. Beardless youths are 
converted into rakish men of the world, and sim- 
pering misses, who ought still to wear pantalettes, 
are thoroughly grounded in the arts of flirtation 
and coquetry. To anticipate modesty, propriety, 
moral rectitude, and a sense of religious responsi- 
bility from such, materials would be about as 
reasonable as to expect to find humanity in a tiger, 
courage in a bare, or genius in an idiot. 

Seven eighths of the crimes which the press is 
constantly compelled to record proceed from these 
two fruitful sources of misery and vice. As long 
as parents and guardians shrink from the per- 
formance of their duty, so long will the evil con- 
tinue unchecked. It is impossible to plant bram- 


bles and gather roses. No one can habitually 
swallow poison with impunity. Children, if sur- 
rendered to the anarchcial government of their 
own bad passions, will necessarily become vicious 
in youth and depraved in manhood. If untaught 
the essential restraints of morality and religion, 
they must inevitably lapse into the worst of habits, 
and any apparent conformity to the accepted 
canons of life will arise less from settled convic- 
tions than from the fear of the law. Ifa boy ab- 
stains from avenging a fancied wrong by the 
bowie knife or the pistol because he dreads the 
prison or the scaffold, it is evident that if that 
terror were removed he would rush headlong into 
murder ; butif he refrains from the indulgence of 
a furious animal wrath because he knows it to be 
an infringement of the divine and moral law, he 
is protected from crime by a panoply a million times 
more impregnable than any which the laws can fur- 
nish. If a young lady who indulges in gossip, scandal, 
and backbiting is simply told that the practioe is 
unbecoming and vulg ir, she may abandon the habit 
for fear of censure, but if she is well indoctrinated 
in the belief that slander and evil speaking are 
violations of divine precepts, her reform will be 
assuredly lasting, because grounded in conscience. 
And thus we might illustrate at any length the 
efficacy of moral training, and the certain and 
miserable consequences ensuing upon its total 
neglect. 

Until parents take to heart these primary 
truths and apply them diligently in the culture of 
their children’s minds and hearts, we can see no 
prospect of marked improvement. The jail and 
the penitentiary are institutions of human weak- 
ness and wickedness. Let men learn to amend their 
lives and these hideous emblems of an imperfect 
civilization will disappear. Moral reform must 
proceed from within outwardly. Make men better, 
and the prisons will fall to ruins from dilapidation 


and disuse. Teach the rising generation to fear 
God and obey his commandments, and crime will 
progressively diminish.—JVew Orleans Bee. 
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BUSINESS NOTICE. 


Our books may be obtained of Gzo. Nexpaam, Calhoun, 
Ky. ; Tnos. H. Joxns, Delphos, O.; Mason Crmesy, Toledo. 
O.; J. A. Wel RR, Glen Haven, N. T.; Wa. R. TIPTON. 
Barnesville, O.; W. T. Ax Dzzsox, Auburn, N. T.; Sam’. 
T. Guaxme, Ocracoke, N. C.; J. T. Quiox, Columbus, 
Ind.; Jon A. Harvey, West Meriden, Conn.; Rickarp 
SHepparp, Antwerp, New York; Sanuk. A. Houck, 
Hannibal, Mo.; M. D. Nortnur, Rock Island, Illinois; 
F. SuzLLIxd, Newcastle, Ky.: D. Wooprurr, Tuscaloosa, 
Ala. ; P. F. Coamsarp, Gorham, O.; Sam’. Biox.ey, Jr., 
Flint. Mich.; F. D. Worxs, Cordaville, Mass.; R. M. 
RuplsIIL, Memphis, Tenn. ; Gro. E. SarLes, Barrington, 
Mass.; R. C. Ineaxis, Sherburne, N. Y.; Luorus Eeoume- 
TON, West Winsted, Conn.; Francis D. ALLEN, Galveston, 
Texas; Joux Repicn, Wooster, O.; S. R. Hunr Rar, Lau- 
caster, O.; James W. Punpowm, St. Joseph, Mo.; Dr. W. R. 
Lowey, Guthriesville, 8. C.; Hos ac WOopOOOR, Port- 
land, Oregon; B. Lessarp Genevieve, Mo.; J. Isaac 
Jonms, Portland, O.; H. J. Hagan, Westboro, O.; J. T. C. 
Swan, Troy, Ala.; C. H. Beoxwrrs, Owasso, Mich. ; Joan 
Sears, Lancaster, O.; A. R. Sarpter & Co., Portland, 
Oregon; F. Witsom H UR D & Co., Dansville, N. T.; Joux 
HARRIRxe ron, Green, N. T.; J. M. Morr, Memphis, Tenn.; 
N. Bal Dbwin, Hagerstown, Ind.; J. B. Newron, Tippe- 
canoe, O.; SIL AS E. Fa LES, North Wrentham, Mass.; WX. 
M. Jayne, Brandon, Miss.; Jauzs Wier, Wellſleet, 
Mass.; D. H. Porrer, New Bedford, Mass.; E. J. CARR, 
Derry, N. H.; 8. P. Bexwerr, Oheyneyvilie, La.; J. A. 
Kaurman, Boiling Spring, Pa.; I. 8. Guznert, Inger- 
soll, C. W. 
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To Correspondents. 


M. L.— Lou ask us to prolong our answer which 
we gave toa letter of yours in the Feb. No. of the Joux AL. 
The data on which that letter was based are not at hand, 
and if they were, we would beg to suggest to you that we 
can not maintain a long co reapondence through this de- 
partment of the JounxAL— we have too much other busi- 
ness to attend to; and you ought to be able to answer the 
question which you propose, namely, whether a college 
education is necessary for teaching, when you know that 
ninety-eight out of overt hundred of the teachers in this 
county are without a college education. 


ANSWExs. It is not absolutely necessary for one to go to 
college in order to become a good writer, but the best of 
education is always desirable. Get it if you can. 


L. R. B.—Stammering arises from many causes, 
chiefly from some defect in the muscles which govern the 
throat, mouth, and tongue. Care, calmness, and deliber- 
ation will often obviate the difficulty. In singing, when the 
vocal organs are governed in their action by Time and Or- 
der,the most inveterate stammerer finds no difficulty in cor- 
rect enunciation. And this is also true when he is angry or 
frightened. You have the indications of large Continulty, 
Firmness, Individuality, and reflective organs. Be me- 
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Titerarp Aotites. 
My Tuirty Yesrs Our or tHe Senate. By 

Major Jack Downing. IIlustrated with sixty-four orig- 

inal and characteristic engravings on wood. Pp. 453. 

New York: Oak Smith & Co., 112 William Street. 

Who has not heard uf Major Jack Downing, his quaint 
doings and sayings, his moral philosophy and excellent 
wit, done up in the simple, yet unique garb of Down-East 
Yankee phraseology? Everybody who read his Downing- 
ville letters in the days of Jackson, and his travels with 
the “ Jinral,” will hail this work as an old friend. 

The author, Mr. Seba Smith, has brought down the let- 
ters as late as to the close of Mr. Pierce's administration. 
There bas never appeared anything in print in this coun- 
try which equals for fidelity and wit the letter of Major 
Jack Downing as a representative of the real Down- 
Easter. Neil’s * Charcoal Sketches,” published about the 
same time, and Sam Slick,” by Judge Halliburton, may 
be accounted as the leading efforts of American wit We 
regard Major Jack, however, as at the head of the list as 
the real Don Quixote of America, and coupled as are his 
sayings and doings with the great Jackson and other ce- 
lebrities of his time, the work has a classical and historical 
interest. 

We may safely predict for this work a place in libraries 
in the future along with Don Quixote. The peculiar party 
asperities of the days of Jackson having vecome softened, 
all parties can now read Major Jack’s letters, and enjoy 
the wit without feeling the sting which at first was inevi- 
table. Sarcasm, like wine, beeomes softened by age, the 
acerbity being neutralized while all the spirit remains. 

Major Jack, like Mrs. Partington, ever evinces the spirit 
of justice, virtue, and morality; but the Major is a thou- 
sand times more ’cute than the venerable lady just men- 
tioned. 

It is often the fault of wits that they degrade their genius 
to the support of vice, and their works are thus rendered 
utterly unfit for the young, and not wholesome for the old. 

We commend the moral tone of Major Jack, and predict 
for it a large sale. 


A New MonrtHLY Paper, enTiritep * THe 
NaturaL EDUOATOR AND TEMPERANOR ADVOCATE” is 
announced as being about to appear in Somerset, Ky., 
under tbe control of Messrs. J. A. Wood and A. J. Dye, at 
one dollar a year in advance. We like the prospectus, and 
if it shall be carried out, popular education, self-knowledge 
and personal culture, good morals and human happiness, 
will be greatly promoted by it, The public should give it 
a trial. 


To Acenrs.—We do not send single bunks 
by mail at wholesale prices. To those who have pur- 
chased quantities to sell again, we will send lots of ten 
or even five dollars’ worth, if desired, to complete their 
assortment. 
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Tue WATCH QUESTION. Tne Famity PAPER OF TRE 


Idbertisenents. 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for this Journal, to 
seoure insertion. should be semi w the Publishers on or be- 
fore the 10th of the month prvvicve to the one In which 
they are to appear. Announcements for the next number 
should be sent in at ence. 

Txems.—Twenty-five eants a line each insertion. 


FIRST PRIZE GOLD AN p SILVER 


MEDAL MELODEONS AND HARMONIUMS.— Ten aif- 
rerent Styles, from $60 to $400 Recommended to be 
superior to all others by Tnar gend, W. Maen, Da. Lowe. 
Mason, ete. Awarded the Kir t Prize ut every Fuir at 
which exrhihited, 

Tas CretespeateD Organ Harm rum., patented and 
made only by the snbscrib: re, with eight stope, five sets of 
reeds, two banks of keys, swell pedal, and Indep: ndent 
pedal bass, containing two fall octaves of pedals, Prive of 
Organ Harmonium, 8850 to $400. 

Harmoulums. with six stope, three sets of rods and one 
bank of k.ys, in d'ack walnut case, price $200. 

Organ Melodeone, with two sets of rede, three stops and 
two banks of keys, in rosewond case, pri:e $200. 

an wiih one and two sets of re ds, price $60 to 


Elegant Mustrated pamphlets (82 pp. 8vo.) sent by ma'l, 
Address MASON & HAMLIN, Boston, Mass, 
New York Warcro.ms, CH{CKERING & SONS, 
694 Broadway. 


GET IT FOR THE CHILDREN. 


MERRY’S MUSEUM, WOODWORTH CABINET, 
and the SCHOOLFELLOW, the consniidated Dollar Mag- 
az‘ne for Boys aud Girls. 

These popular Ihvustrated Juveniles have ] ined force: — 
combining the best writers for onildren in the land, such as 
Robert Merry, Hiram Hatchet, Uncle Frans, Aun: Sue, and 
a host of other writers. 

I's pages are embellished with nearly 150 Oholos Engrav- 
ings during th» yar, of 884 puges, mukivg the preiticet 
Christmass and New Year's present for the L'ile Ones at 
Home,” imaginahile. 

Publishea momar a O.e Doar a year, in advano; 
Send for tt. Inciose One Dollar, and addr: es 

J. N. STEARNS & CO., Publishers. 
116 Nassau Sir. et, New Tork City. 

Good Agents wanted. 
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PEABOD TS HAUTBOIs SrTRAW- 
BERRT PLAN TS.—I have a few dozen plants of this ex- 
cellent variety raised in my own garden from plants direct 
from Mr. Peabody, that I will furnish to those desiring, as 
long as they last. Price 82 u dusen, ent by mai, pot- 
paur. Fair deductions on larger lota. 

This berry has now been fully tested, and has taken rank 
among the best varieties ever cultivated. Iam now pre- 
pared to fill orders—first come, first served. Address 

MOREIS BAISLEY, Westchester, N. Y. 

When more convenient, orders may be addressed to 

Fowler and Wells, 808 Broadway, New York. 


Lectures on VARIOUS SuBJEcts, 
BY HORACE MANN. 
COMPRISING, 
THOUGHTS FOR A YOUNG MAN. 
POWERS AND DUTIES OF WOMAN. 
POOR AND IGNORANT. 
RICH AND EDUCATED. 
DEMANDS OF THE AGE ON COLLEGES. 
INAUGURAL AND DEDICATORT ADD RES8. 
BACCALAUREATE ADDRESS. 
A volume of over sıx hundred pages of the most valu- 
able matier. Price only $1 50, sent post-paid by mall. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 803 Broadway. 


Wantep.—LocaL AGENTS IN 


all the uno ν ed cities of the Union to take Subdseribers 

lor Agtuon’s Home Mad zine, It makes a permanent and 

progiable busiue: . 8. „d iu wties only by A. ena, ot 20 eu. 

a pumbrr monthly, or nailed at Punlication : fue to Fos- 

offices v hre no Agent ls l. 0. te t. at $2 4 year iu ndynuce. 
Address JAS. G. BEED, 848 B-usdway, 

dt 88 App'eton’s Building. New Y rk, Publuh re, 


Inventive, Look to pour Interests! I 
How 70 GET A PATENT, OR THE 


Inventor's lus rucr. New edition. Now Reaiy. Price 
onlv 6 cente, gen i iwo three oent stamps for a copy. t» 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broad way. New York. 


OW TO DO GOOD AND GET “PAID FOR 
IT.”—Take an Agency for our Publications. The 
terms are such, there can be nu powrbulity of unex, Every 
Famtxy will be glad to obtain some of them. For partic- 
ulars address FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 
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FOREIGN WATCHES. 
A OARD. 


The only entirely satisfactory proof of a good watch is 
that it tells correctly and without interruption the true 
time of day. All other tests are illusory. If the watch 
will not perform equably and with accuracy, it is to no 
purpose whatever that it is elaborately finished, tbat 
curious shapes and pateuted devices are adopted, that 
novel escapements and ingenious contrivances for com- 

nsation are introduced, or that the whole is covered bya 
amous name and by a massive and costly case. Hundreds 
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of worthless watches are beautifully finished, and some are 


exquisitely contrived to run badiy and wear out quickly. 
A great deal of work is most oſton a great deal of com- 
plexity, and ull will admit that no amount of mere polish 
will advaninge any piece thut is radically maltormed or 
inexactly ited. It is in, ciy ofπ t · uoti m and auch 
mathematical correctness In the size and shape of every 
part as the upplication of machinery to the purpose alone 
nne, that, with sufficient nicety of finish, accomplishes 
the desired result. The founders and managers of the 
American Watch Company of Waltbam are determined to 
make TIMRKEYPERS whether they make money or not. 
They do not undervalue ornament, but they feel that they 
can not overvalue time, Tuis is THE MEANING OF THEIR 
WHOLB ESTABLISHMENT. Thoroughly familiar by practical 
experience with the evils inherent in foreign watches— 
evila which all watch-dealers will bear thein out in 
saying, render neurly worthless for ull the purposes of 
time-keeping a large majority of foreign watches — 
they alın, through the substitution of mechanical science 
for the uncertain Judgment of the eye and imperfect skill 
of the hand, to produce an article that shall not only look 
like a watch but perform tb» duty of a watch, adorning it 
with such a degree of finish us is eu, and which 
through cost!iness will not be put above the reach of any 
clase in the community. And that they have done th g und 
are doing st, they confidently appeal to the thousands 
whose daily coming and going is regulated by the Wal- 
tham watches to say. In every system. even the best, 
there will be imperfection,and instances of failure doubtless 
occur in the Waltham manufacture, but in a system which 
produces wa'ches which are id. 7i u rather than atmiaur, 
the proportion of such must be reduced to a minimum. 


Having achieved this decisive victory—a victory with a 
reason for t'—the American Watch Company is fur from 
belng disappointed at the frequent and unscrupulous op- 
pesos it meets from many in the importing business. 

his opposition was to have been expected, and the 
occesio: of it will be apparent to any one who considers 
the ext nt of the importers’ trade and Its highly profitable 
character. The Company have no reason to be dissutisfied 
with the amount ot patronage it receives, since it is obliged 
by the multiplication of orders largely to increase its force 
and to work by night as Well as duy, but it is not content 
that any portion of the marge should be misled as to 
the real merit of their watches. nfortunately there is no 
article in common use which people generally so little 
understand as the watch, ond a man's watchmaker is his 
only reliance for judgment. So long therefore as import- 
ed wotches yield a rich profit to the importer and dealer, 
and their abundant repair affords a handsome Income to the 
retuiler, the Company expects a good deal of decrying and 
A wise shaking of the head, and faint praise. 

he Company is gratified to be uble to say, however, that 
there are hundreds in the trade whose supreme interest le 
not in importation, or in an old stock on hand, and a lar 
circle of out-door patients; who have no national antipathies 
to an American watch ; who, indeed, from patriotic motives 
would rather distribute them, even if they were not twice 
as sound and honest and cheap as any other, with whom 
Waltham watches may be found. The Company confi- 
dently maintains that its watches will abide the conclusive 
test of time-keeping, and upon that ground it is content to 
rest its claims to the general patronsge. The public will 
bear in mind that these watches are made for reputation, 
and with the responsibility of perpetual guaranty con- 
stauntlyfin view; for however they may change hands, in 
whosoever hands they are found faulty, and at whatever 
period, the Company is bound to make them good. 

For the American Watch Company (Successor to Ap- 
pleton, Tracy & Co.), 

ROBBINS & APPLETON, General Agents, 
15 Maiden Lane, New York. 


The following gentlemen, among many others, attest the 
superi--rity of these watches as timekeepers : 


Dr. J. Marion Sima. N. P. Willis. 
J. H. Wardwell. 
Rev. Dr. Camp. 
Elisha Robbins. 
Hon. Jonn Appleton. 
James Cruikshank. 
J. F. Cleveland. 
Dr. Abei Stevens. 
Hon. S. S. Randall. 
„% D. F. Tiemann. 
Abram 8. Hewitt 
C. Edwards Lester. 
Peter Cooper. 
Wilson G. Hunt. 
Hon. H. H. Van Dyck. 
D. J. Townsend. 
Hon. Frank Tuthul. 
Cornelius Mathews. 


Cyrus W. Field. 


Wullam II. Cary. 
Dr. Wm. H. Dwinelle. 
Gen. G. P. Morris. 
Carlos D. Stuart. 
Frank Leslie. 
Prof. Wm. F. Pholps. 
Hon N. P. Banks. 
Jus. W. Simonton. 
Dr. James O. Noyes. 
Rev. James Fioy. 
Hou. F. J. Ottarson. 
„% A. Bur ingame. 
„ J. W. Bulkley. 
Prof. Alfred OC. Rov. 


Tur Puysrotoey or MARRIZ GE. 


By Dr. Alentt, Prepaid hy mail. 88 cents 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broad way, New Tork. 


WEST! Seasonable and Liberal For each 2 subscrip- 
tion to the American Rurauist received this spring, a 
premium of eight 25 cent packages of rare seeds will be 
sent post-paid, viz.: 

GARDEN Sgeps.— White Cape Brocoli, Giant White Solid 
Celery, White Vienna Kohl Robi, Early Curled Silesiaa 
Lettuce. 

Rare Tere Sexps.—Norway Spruce, European Silver 
Fir. Scoich Fir, Kentucky Coffee Tree. 

Aadress J. R. DODGE, Springficld, O. 
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Ligut anb WHOLESOME BREAD. 


—Th s is a sal-jact that should Int-reet the marses. Much 
has ben rid and written of the daugers a is n from the 
us of common Baleratua, and jueuy tov, when ue n«tare 
of the compounds tbat are put up and cold fr Sal- ratus is 
coneidarcd. Tn: proprieter of Jemes Py le's Di-tetis Bater- 
atus is not orly brne cut in the f:ct of its excellence lu 
making wholesome brea, bi- cut, cake, eta, from bs own 
knowledg and experienc, rutth appro: al «fa d.scerning 
public. Tu- rders that om p: urag in from all parts of 
the country speak vo'umes ia ite favor, and if certifi ates 
were ne HSA to verify oar statements, we c uld fil this 
paper with the tes lmonials of the best grocers „nd intelli- 
gent familtes from tre New Englaod end Middie States. 
Bat we wart every hour eher tw try n, mark the result, 
and judge nceordi gly. Anotter striking poo! lu its favor 
is found in the attempt cf unscrupulous rivals H deceive the 

blic by counterfeiting our labels, an far as they dare. 

ove keepers ill pleas2 remember that the cnly ge uine 
Dietetic Baleratus hus the abov- p cture on t very pac age. 
Tell your grcoer you want that, and no other. Many of 
th: m will ron it down in order to ell something ou which 
they can make larger profit, but most all the b at grocers 
keep the genuine. Menafactured by 

JAMES PYLE, 818 Washinet en Stre t. New York. 


MELOpEons with DrvipEp SWELL. 
NINE DIFFERENT VARIETIFS. 


Tbe best-t ned Reed Instruments in the Wor'd. Price 
from $45 ta $200. 


THE CELEBRATED ORGAN MELODEON, 

with 2 banks oF Kess, 5 sets of Beede, 8 ntope, anu Pedal 
Bass. Price $850. Illustrated Price Circulars sent by mall. 

Orders promptly filled, and each Melodeon warrant d 
periec’. Address 

GEO. A. PRINCE & CO, Buffalo, N. T. 

GEO, A. PRINCE & CO., 110 Lake Street, Chicago, III. 

GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., 87 Fa'tou Seer, N. T. Cuy. 


Tue PI RENOLOGICOAL Bust, 


designed especially for Leart ere; showirg the 
2. exact location of all the Organs of the Brain, 
ul deveinped, which will enable every one 
to study the eci nce without an instructor. It 
may be packed and een: wih safi ty by ex- 
press, or as freight (ant by mail), to any part 
of tho world, Price, including orx for pack- 
ing, only $1:5. FOWLFR AND “ELLS. 


t This fe one of the most ingentoas igventions of the age. 
A cast made of piaster of Parie, the siz4 of ihe human head 
on which the exact loc u ion of tach of the Phreno:ogical 
Organs is represented, fully developed, with all the divisions 
and cluseificatioas. Those who can not obtaia the services 
of a profesor may learn. lu a v ty eh rt time, from this 
model hrad, the whole science of Phrenulngv. en far aa the 
‘ocations of the Orgaus are concerned. ”—N. T. Dutly Sun. 


SurE Pay AND No RISK. — PI Ex- 


SANT AND Pr oFrraBLa EmpuorMEaT may be bad by enter - 
Prog „rs ns by addresetn 
FO B AND WELLA, 808 Broadway, Nes York. 
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BooksELLERS ARE CAUTIONED 


against purchasing or selling a paner-covered Book which 
bails from Philadelphia, entitled MATRIMONIAL BROK- 
ERAGE IN THE METROPOLIS as we hold the copy 
right of tbe genuine Book of that title, and shall rigidly 
prosecute all in'ringements thereof, Those who wish for 
the genuine, authorized, and only perfect edition, will 
please remember that it is published only by 
THATCHER & HUTCHINSON, 

No. 533 Broadway, New York. 


VERMONT WIN DMI Fon PUMP- 


ioe. Draining. Ireig ting, Gren ing. ete. Simple, strong, 
¢ff-ctive—the cheao-st of motive powers. Address th fu- 
Ventor, A. P. BROAN, W. rverter, Mues. 


Beyond al’ question, the machine. Lia ltlusruted, 
WUFELEB & WILSON S 


SEWING MACHINE. 
N. w and valuable improvement. 
OFFICE 848 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
New Style. Pris 650. S-nd fo- a Circular, 


THE TEACHER'S JOURNAL. A 


Montbly Periodical, Edited and Published by R. W. MeAl- 
pine, Allentown, Lebigh County, Pa., at $! a year in ad- 
vance, 


— —— — 
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The Journal is devoted to the interests of the Public ö 


School System, to the elevation of the Teacher, to the die- 
semination of useful knowledge, and to the elimination of 
old-fogyism from our schools. 

All remittances and communications must be addressed 
to R. W. McALPINE, Allentown, Pa. 
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Now Redy. 
BENT POST-PAID ON RECEIPT OF THE PRIOE. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED 


Rurat Maxnvuarnrs! 

These volumes are devoted to a popular exposition of 
the moro important branches of Rural Economy and Rural 
' Arı; thus promoting public taste, enhancing domestic 
comfort, and diminishing the expenses and increasing the 
profits of Rural Life and Industry. They are adapted to 
all sections—Suuthern as well as Northern interests being 
faithfully represented therein. The series comprises: 


THE Hovss: 

A Pocket Manual of Roral Architecture; or, How to 
Build Houses, Barns, and other Out-Buildings, with many 
Original Designs. 

Price, in paper covers, ?0 cents; in muslin, £0 cents. 


TIE GARDEN: 

Comprises Directions for the Cultivation of Kitchen 
Vegetables, Fruits Flowers, aud Ornamental Trees and 
Sbruba, and an exposition of the Laws of Vegetable Life 
and Growth. 

Price, in paper covers, 80 cents; in muslin, 50 cents. 


711 
THE FARM: 

With Chapters on Agricultural Chemistry, Soils, Ma- 
nures, Draining, Irrigation, Fencing, Farm Implements, 
etc. Illustrated. 

Price, in paper covers, 30 cents; in muslin, 50 cents 


Domestic ANIMALS: 

A Pocket Manual of Cattle, Horse. and Sheep Hus- 
bandry ; with Dircctiors for the Breeding and Manage- 
ment of Swine, P. ultry, Pigeons, Rabbits, Dogs, etc, the 
Treatment of their Diseases. and a Chapter on Bees. 

Price, in paper covers, 80 cents; in muslin, 50 cents. 


THE HOUSE- THE GARDEN—THE FARM—AND 
«DOMESTIC ANIMALS, 


AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


— 


THe PAINTER, GILDER, AND 


VARNISHERS COMPANION: Containing Rates and 
Regulatlous tor everything relating to theferts of Patuuny. 
Gliding. Varmshieg, and Glare-strining: runsroun useful 
and valusb e Receipts; Teete for the Deiection of adult: ra- 
tions in Oils, Colors. et: ; an- a Statement ot the Disease 8 
and Acc‘dents to which Painters, Gili. ra, ard Varnisbers 
ars particularly hable; with he smplest methods of Pre- 
venti n and R meds. Fifth edition. Iu en volume, emull 
lama, elo b. 87 cente 
FOWLER AND WELLS. 308 Brand way, New Tork. 


Frorr CULTURE. — A GUIDE TO 


the Cul,ivation and Management of Fruit Tees; 
with derc:iptions of the best and moet popular 
varieties. Illustra ed with nearly a hundred en- 
gravings, with Appendix, containing us: ful me'n- 
‘rında in regard to the profits of fruit growing, 
preservation, cooking, and healthfulness of fruits 
as human food. By THOMAS Grega 

[We give a co denred abstract fiom the table 
of contente, which will give the reader a general 
idea of the scope and objects of this new work.] 
THe Pear- Descriptive List: Class I.—Eight Summer 

Varieties. Claes [I.—Twenty Autumn Varieties. Class 


III.—- Twelve Winter Varieties. Second List--Ten Sum- 
mer Varieties. Second List—Eight Autumn Varieties. 
Tar PLuu—Fifty Variettes—Select Lists Culture—Treat- 
ment, etc. THe Qurnce—Varieties: Apple, or Orunge 

~—Portugal—Soil, ete.—Transplanting—Insects. 


Tne Raspperry—Red Antwerp -- Fastolff—Franconia—— 


Bound in one large. handsome gilt volume, may be had for | 


$1 50. It forms of itself a COMPLETE LIBRARY or RuraL 
AFFAIRS, and should bave a place on the book-sheif of 
every resident of the conntry. Sent prepaid by Fiber 
Mat Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 

No. 808 Broadway, New York. 


A SENSATION BOOR.— MATRI- 


monial Brokerage in New York. By A Reporter Just 
Published. Sent by mail, post-paid, for $1, by 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 803 Broadway. 


A TREATISE on Enesa Punc- 


TUATION, design d ½ Lu- t. writers Authors, Print re 
and Oorrectors o! the P ese, and for the use f Sohvols and 
Academies, With au Appendix, containing rates on tbe 
use of Capitals, a let of Abar: varone, hima on the Prepa- 
ration of Copy and on Proof-read ug. Specimen of Proof- 
sheet, et. by JOHN WILSON. Sixth edi ioo Pric: $1, 
prepaid. Address 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Bread way, New York. 
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Yellow Antwerp—Large Fruited Monthly—Brinckle’s 
Orange—Knevett's Giant—Col. Wilder—Ohio Everbear- 
joz--Cushing—Walker. Tae Strawserry-- Twelve 
Varieties: Best Pistillate—Staminate or Hermaphro- 
dite, ete , with instructions fur Cultivation, eic. 


Arrzxpix The Curculio—Preserving Fruits—Pro flte o 
Fruit-growing—Mode of Propagating Fruit Trees— 
Propagating by Layering. Miscellaneous: A Straw 
House for keeping Fruits and Vegetables--D warfing-- 
Cuttings— Sclons— The Peach To destroy Moles—How 
to secure good Fruit Crops- Quiuces— Black Knot-- 
Blight in u Vinery—Soap-Suds--To make young Pear 
Trees Grow—Liquid Manure—Salt—Shorten-in—Mice 
—Mulchlng--Frozen Trees.-Ashes. Prepared Frults: 
Baked Apples — Stewed - Bolled--Stewed Pippins-- 
Stewed Dried Apples—-Pearsa—Bolled Peaches--Stewed 
Green Peaches—-tewed Dried Peaches - Uncooked 
Peaches—Apricots— Cherri uinoes-- Quince Mar- 
malade—Siewed Cranberries- Blackberries — W hortle- 
berries — Raspberries — Strawberries — Gooseberries— 
Currants—Plums—Grapes—Pineapple—Tomatoes, etc. 


This new hand-book of f uit-culture contaios 
163 12 no pages, amply illustrated and handsomely 
printed. it will be found useful to ail wno feel 
the slightest interest in the subject of fruits or 
fruit. growing. Price, prepaid by mail to any 
post-offi-e, ia paper, only 30 (ente; i: mualin, 50 
cents. Sent by return of flrst post by Fowver 
and We zs, 308 Broadway, New York. 

Ee Agente, Biokseliers, aad others would do 
well to obtain a supply of this new and useful 
HAND Book or Fruit Col rok. 

Sent prepaid by rin sr Mil on receipt of price. 


THE HYDRIATIO TREATMENT OF 
SOARLET FEVER, 


in te diff reut forme; or How to Save, through a systematic 
apptieation of the Waier-Cure. many thousands of liv. s and 
bealthe, which now annually perish. Being the result «f 
bwenty-one ysare’ awpa: dence, und of the Uralmeutano cure 
of e Veral hundred cases of eruptive fevers. By CAI 
Munne. M. D., Ph D. Price. prepaid hy mall. 56 centa. 
Aadress FOWLER AND WELLS, 
8.8 Broadway. New York. 


HREE GOOD JOURNALS FOR 1859. 
Weli adapted to a'l readers in every family : 


LIFE ILLUSTRATED; 


A FIRST-CLASS PICTORIAL FAMILY PAPER, de- 
voted to News, Literature, Science, the Aris: to ENTERTAIN- 
MENT, IMPROVEMENT, und Proonæs Published weckly at 
$2 a year. 


THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL; 


Hydropathy, its Philosophy and Practice; Physiology 
N and the Laws cf Lite aud Health. 81 a year ' 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL; 


Devoted to all those Progressive Measures for the Eleva- 
tian and Improvement of Mankind. Illustrated. Sl a year, 


For Turer Dol LAxs, all three Papers will he sent a year 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway. New York. 
Gar Sempics gratis“ Agents wanted. Begin vow! 


with the Publishers to furnish the following-named books 
singly or by the quantity. 


„ AMERICAN DRAWING, 4to, cloth, 
Se, 


CHAPMAN'S AMERICAN DRAWING, Nos. 1 to 6, 
each, 50 cenis. 


AMERICAN DEBATER. By James N. McElligott, 
LL.D. Cloth, 61. 


LIFE THOUGHTS. By Henry W. Beecher. $I. 
MATRIMONIAL BROKERAGE IN NEW YORK. 81. 
SYMBOLS OF THE CAPITAL. 8˙. 


GRAHAM’S AMERICAN STANDARD PHONOQRA- 
PHY. 31 23. 

PAINTER, GILDER, AND VARBNISHER'S COM- 
PANION. SZ cents. ; 

A GUIDE TO KANSAS AND PIKE'S PEAK GOLD 
REGION. 75 cents. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 


INDISPENSABLE—No CORRE- 
SPONDENT, no Young Gentleman or Lady, no Public 
Speaker, no Teacher of Youth nor Man of Business should 
delay procuring these 

New Hand-Books for Home Improvement - by Mail. 
HOW TO WRITE; a Pocket Manual of Composition 
and Letter-Writing. Price. paper, 80 cts. ; muslin, 60 cts. 
HOW TO TALK; on. Hints TOWARD A GRAMMATICAL 
AND GRACEFUL STYLE ix CONVERSATION AND DEBATE., 500. 


HOW TO BEHAVE; A Manual of Etiquette and Guide 
to Correct Personal Habits, with Rules for Debating Socle- 
tles and Deliberative Assemblies. Paper, 80c. ; muslin, 500. 

HOW TO DO BUSINESS; A Guide to Success in Prac- 
tical Life. and Hand-Book of Legal and Commercial 
Forms. Price 80 cents. 

$1 50 will pay for the four works ln one volume, in mus- 
lin. Postage prepaid by 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 206 Broadway, New York. 


A FInST- RATE Boox.—Symvo is 
QE THE CAPITAL; or, Civilization in New York. By 


. D. Mayo. 
CONTENTS. 

Tux HUDSON; or, Lire ix THE COUNTRY. 

Tux Carita Crrr. 

Tae Forces or Frer LABOR. 

MAN AND nis MODERN INVENTIONS. 

THE Gorp DOLLAR. 

Tre NORMAL SCHOOL AND THE OBSERVATORY. 

PERDANTRY ARD Pow. 

THe CAPITOL AND THR Hicuer Law. 

Tue STUDIOS ; on, ART IN New York. 

Tur PENITENTIAXY; oa, CRIME IN New York. 

Woman IN AMERICA. 

Toe Cnunches; or, Revicion ix New Yorx. 

Tue RURAL CEMETERY ; ox, Lirx AND Dears. 
Sold hy FOWLER AND WELLS, 

308 Broadway, New York. 


More SWwWINDLINd EXPOSED BRY 


the book entided, Matrimonial Brokerage in New York. 
Sent by WAND ald, Cr 3 * 
OWLER AND WELLS, °08 Broadway. 


The book for this season. 


THE GarvEN: A Pocker Mav- 
ual of Horticulture; or, How to Cultivate Vegetables, 
Fruit, and Flowers; Directions for forming a Garden: 
D-scription of Implements and Fixtures; Tostructions for 
Sowing, Transplanting, Budding, and Grafting, with a 
Chapter on Ornamental Trees and Shrubs. Illustrated. 
Price, post-paid, in paper, 30 cts. ; in muslin, 50 cts. 


In a convenient and cheap form there is here gathered 
the results of experience, observation, and study in the 
science and art of boridculture.— Vew Y rk Ure ni le 

Toe author is familiar with the soll and climate of the 
who e Union, and bis book is us valuable in one section of 
the c-uotry as in anotuer. Itcontsins all that is necessury 
to insure success in gardening. Duy Fo. x 

Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 

t03 Broadway. New York. 


ANEW CHAPTER IN THE LIFE 
of Mrs. Cun-ingham. See Matrimonial Brokerage n New 
York, jus published. Sent by mail. post-paid, tor $1, by 

FOWLER & WELLS, 208 Broadway. 
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HOW SAWS ARE MADE. 


Tue first operation is to cut the sheet, with 
shears, into pieces of proper size and shape, after 
which the edge which is to receive the teeth is 
brested—that is, dressed down with a file to a cor- 
rect and regular outline. The plates are then 
taken to a lever prees worked by a treadle, where 
the teeth are out one by one, the plate being mov- 
ed forward after each cut, until the tooth rests 
upon a guage set at a proper distance from the 
die, by which means regularity in the size of the 
teeth is secured. The wire edges left by the cut- 
ting-out prees are then hammered down upon an 
anvil and the teeth are filed up into their proper 
shape. They are now ready to be hardened and 
tempered—an operation of much nicety, requiring 
great experience and skill with the strictest atten- 
tion. For this purpose a large reverberatory fur- 
nace is employed, with a low roof and a level 
hearth of fire brick, about six feet wide and eight 
or nine feet in depth, over which a lively flame 
from a wood fire is made to pass continually. The 
eaws are carefully spread upon this hearth and 
the furnace doors closed until they have got a reg- 
ular red heat, when they are taken out and plung 
ed into an oil-bath, in a large iron pan about six 
and a half feet in diameter and sixteen inches 
deep —this size being required for the large circu- 
lar saws which are now much used in saw-mills in 
place of the old-fashioned upright oncs. 

When taken from this bath the steel is exces- 
sively hard and almost as brittle as glass, and re- 
quires much care in handling ; and to bring it to 
a state fit for use, or, in other words, to temper it, 
it must be again put into the furnace—either the 
one above described, or another built expressly 
for tempering, where it is held until heated to a 
certain degree, which removes the excessive hard- 
ness and leaves it with the proper temper and 
elasticity. The saws are left, by this operation, 
very much warped and twisted, and to prepare 
them for grinding they have to be planished with 
hammers which are made for this purpose, of sev- 
eral odd shapes, each shape being fitted to give a 
certain kind of blow, and as the workman proceeds 
with his work he has frequently to change his 
hammer to suit the character of the different twists 
or swells in his saw. This work, 80 difficult, so 
impossible, we may say, to an ordinary smith or 
machinist, is performed with an accuracy and dis- 
patch that are quite surprising, and exhibits a 
remarkable instance of what human art is capable 
of by long practice. 

The saws being now ready for grinding, we fol- 
low them to the basement where they pass into the 
grinder's hands; he takes one, places it upon a 
board of suitable size, and applies it to the face of 
a large grindstone which revolves with great ra- 
pidity; to incre se his force, he grasps the sides 
of the board with his hands, and at the same time 
presses his knees against it, rising on his toes and 
throwing the whole weight of his body forward 
over the stone, 80 as to produce the greatest pos- 
sible effect. This is, of all the operations of saw- 
making, apparently the most unpleasant—for not 
only is the workmen covered with the wet sludge 

thrown off by the rapid motion of the grindstones, 
but it is difficult to divest oneself of the feeling of 
danger from the quick revolutions of these huge 
masses, measuring from five to six feet in diame 
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ter, and weighing from a ton toa ton and a half 
each; accidents are, however, of rare occurrence. 

As the grinding of the saws materially impairs 
their previous flatness, they have to be subjected 
to a second hammering by the planishers, which 
is followed by a light grinding to remove the ham- 
mer marks. They are then polished upon an 
emery wheel of about 80 inches in diameter and 
four inches face, which is made of wood and oov- 
ered with sole leather, and after being turned off 
perfectly true, is coated with emery which is made 
to adhere by means of glue, and requires to be re- 
newed occasionally. This wheel runs with a speed 
of 800 to 1,000 revolutions per minute, and the 
saws being applied to it by means of a board, re- 
ceive their polish very rapidly. When a very fine 
polish is wanted, several wheels are used succes- 
sively, each with finer emery than the previous 
one. 

To correct any defects that may have been ac- 
quired in these operations, the saws have next to 
be blocked--that is, hammered upon a post of hard 
wood, with a light polished hammer. They are 
next rubbed lengthwise with emery applied by 
means of cork, which gives them an agreeable, 
even white tint, and very level appearance. This 
operation is here performed by a newly invented 
machine, which greatly reduces the labor and pro- 
duces much better results than hand work. 

The saw next passes to the setter, who places it 
upon a little anvil held in a vice, and strikes the 
alternate teeth with a hammer, so as to bend each 
uniformly to the required deviation from the plane 
of the saw ; then turning the saw over, the setter 
strikes in like manner the alternate teeth which 
he had left untouched upon the other side; in this 
manner each successive tooth is placed in opposite 
directions at the desired set, to allow the blade of 
the saw to pass through the wood without resist- 
ance, while its breadth acts as a guide to give sta- 
bility and effect to the operation of sawing. Tho 
teeth are next carefully sharpened with a file, for 
which purpose they are secured in a vice with 
broad chaps, after which they are ready to have 
the handles fastened upon them with ecrews and 
nuts, when they are again blocked, and are then 
ready to be packed in bundles for sale. 


Sincutarm Teance. —The Diario, of Havana, 
tells a story of a man named John McIntosh, a 
native of Litchfield, Connecticut, who one day last 
month went out from the farm-house where he 
was employed, in search of a lost bull. Night 
came, and McIntosh did not return. The follow- 
ing day he was still absent. Then the farmer and 
all hands became alarmed and went in search of 
him, but all their efforts being unavailing, they 
came to the conclusion that be had fallen a victim 
to the bears or the robbers. They therefore dis- 
missed him from their minds. However, after 
seventeen days had elapsed, a pale, weak, and 
emaciated man presented himself at the farm- 
house. This was McIntosh. He declares that, 
passing along a ravine, he had lain down, with- 
out knowing why, in the hollow of a rock, and 
had remained there asleep for seventeen days; 
although, strange to say, he had heard the voices 
of those who were searching for him, but did not 
possess the power to answer. — New Orleans 
Delta. 
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A REMARKABLE BOOK. 


IN PRESS, 
and will be issued immediately, 
HINTS TOWARD 
PHYSICAL PERFBCTION, 
OR THE 
PHILOSOPHY OF HUMAN BEAUTY; 
SuowinG How To Acquires AND Retain BopiLY 

Symmsetay, HEALTH, anp Vicor; Secure 

Lone Lire; AND Avor THE [NFIRMITIES AND 

Derormities or AGE. 

BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 

This is a work which we may safely say will 
command universal attention, and awaken every- 
where a deeper interest in the physical improve- 
ment of the race than has yet been manifested ; 
as it shows how certain and easy this improve- 
ment may be made by the use of the perfectly le- 
gitimate means therein pointed out. Its reve- 
lations of the 

Laws oF Human CONFIGURATION, 
on which symmetry and beauty depend, are not 
less interesting and important than they are novel 
and surprising ; showing, as they do, that the form 
and features of even the mature man or woman 
(and much more those of the child) may be modi- 
fied at will, and to an almost unlimited extent— 
that we have the power to change, gradually but 
surely, the shape and arrangement of boue, fiber, 
and fluid, thus growing. day by day, more beauti- 
ful or more ugly, according to the direction given 
to the vital forces. The chapters devoted to this 
subject will 
Cusate A Sensation. 

The work embraces many novel applications of 
the principles of physiology, hygiene, mental soi- 
ence, and esthet:cs to physical education, and ex- 
plains more fully than has hitherto been done the 
means and methods by which we may most effect- 
ually and salutarily act upon the human organ- 
ism. It shows how we may impart 

Fx xen VITALITY 
to the languid frame; give new strength to the 
weak limb; substitute grace of movement for 
awkwardness; and remodel the ill- formed body 
and homely features into 
l Symmetry anp Beauty. 


It will be interesting to both sexes and all ages. 
Parents, and all who expect to become such, will 
find it an indispensable guide to the right perform- 
ance of their all-important functions; teachers 
may learn from it how to develop the minds and 
bodies of their pupils harmoniously together ; 

Youne Women 
will not look in vain in its pages for the secrete of 
that womanly beauty and personal attractiveness 
which they very properly desire to possess; and 
Younc Men 

will find it a manual of rules for the development 
of those high qualities of physical vigor and man- 
liness which will command the admiration of their 
own sex no less than the love of the other. 

Its illustrations are in the highest style of art, 
and the typography and binding correspondingly 
beautiful. Price, in muslin gilt, $1. 

FowLer AND WZLLS, Publishers, 
308 Broadway, New Vork 
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DR. WILLIAM A. AL CO rr. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER Ax D BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Our portrait of Dr. Aloott was copied from a 
fine steel engraving by Buttre. It is represented 
with a wig, which it is well known the Doctor 
wore for many years. His physiology was pecu- 
liar. He was tall, spare, and bony; had a wiry, 
tough, and hardy organization, but lacked vital 
power. He inherited from one parent an excel- 
lent frame—from the other feeble vital organs. 
His chest was flat, his abdomen gaunt, and his 
whole system wanting in flesh; but that great 
chin, that long nose, prominent cheek-bones, and 
the great length of his head, from the chin to 
Firmness, indicate a very powerful frame and the 
foundation of a remarkably strong and enduring 
constitution. Had his vital development been 
equal to his frame, few would have exhibited as 
much power physically, or been able to endure as 
much hardship. His health was delicate, but that 
delicacy pertained chiefly to the lungs and the 
stomach, and it was only by great care that he 
prolonged his life and preserved his health. He 
was a remarkable worker. He performed long 
journeys on foot, and for years labored sixteen 
hours a day with his pen. Though this portrait 
may indicate a bony coarseness, yet the tissues 
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were really fine grained, and 
there was a softness and delicacy 
to his skin, and a sensitiveness 
to his tone of mind which is sel- 
dom surpassed—very rarely 80 
in a person with such an outline. 

The side view is a copy from a 
cast of his head which we took 
in 1850, and as the head was 
shaved and the wig removed, our 
engraving presents the profile of 
his head and face perfectly. He 
was remarkable for firmness, as 
will be seen in the great eleva- 
tion from the ear to the top of 
his head. He had also large 
Continuity, power to concentrate 
the mind and hold it to a given 
point. These qualities he exem- 
plified in a prominent degree 
His Self-Esteem was also large ; 
still, in his manners be was mod- 
est and respectful. His perse- 
verance and independence, as 
well as his self-sacrificing course @ 
of life in boldly and persistently . 
advocating a vegetarian system =~: 
of diet, and all those homely doc- 
trines of temperance, exercise, 
and industry, evinoed, practically, the possession 
of Self-Esteem, Firmness, Continuity, and Bene vo- 
lence or love for the human race. The length of 
the head backward from the opening of the ear 
indicates large social development, and his nu- 
merous works relating to the home and its duties, 
cares, and joys, are a sufficient interpretation of 
these strong qualities of his character. 

He had large Acquisitiveness, which rendered 
him peculiarly careful and accurate, and, some 
thought, extra particular in business. He was a 
man of order, of sharp attention to details, and 
with his large Firmness and Concentrativeness, he 
could hardly be otherwise than methodical and 
persistently accurate in all his business affuirs. 
Men who are loose and careless in business, with 
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the ability to command a large income, have some- 
times called the Doctor penurious ; but though he 
may have been frugal and even close, his kindness 
and liberality were also eminently shown in acts 
of beneficence and in a life-long labor for the good 
of the human race. His large social development, 
moreover, explains his great interest in schools, 
which occupied so large a portion of his life and 
labor. Not one man in five thousand has as large 
Philoprogenitiveness, or would be so strongly in- 
fluenced to labor for the benefit and happiness of 
children. His Amativeness was comparatively 
small; and though the neck, in the engraving, 
appears to be large, it was in fact very thin. We 
know that the organ of Amativeness was mod- 
erately developed, and this fact is indicated by 
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the engraving. His head was not broad, but very 
long. He hal fair Combativeness and Destruc- 
tiveness, but he was not fierce, nor ferocious, but 
persevering, steady, and persistent in his efforts, 
He was not inclined to carry measures by storm, 
but to hold on, and hold out, and keep doing. 

His religious feelings were strong, and acted 
most readily in harmony with his strong social 
qualities. Hia intellect was peculiar. His fore- 
head was long from the ears to the root of the 
nose, measuring, by calipers, 54 ir ches. and the 
forehead, at this place, came to a point. The 
head being so long behind and so very high, it 


Dr. ALCOTT FROM A Cast. 
gives to the forehead a relative diminutiveness. 
The forehead also retreats rapidly.. His pereep- 
tive organs (located across the brow) were ex- 
cessively developed, while the reasoning organs 


were by no mens conspicuous. His power to 
gather up knowledge was enormous, and we ven- 
ture to say that no writer of the present day has 
gathered more facts, or set forth in bis writings 
more practical details, more matter of fact, than 
will be found in his works. He rarely aimed at 
argument, but rather at the statement of facts, 
and to their illustration and enforcement. He 
had a remarkable memory of objects, places, coun- 
tenances, details, and facts, and his works abound 
in thege. His logical powers were moderate, his 
intellest bèng developed mainly in the region of 
observation and experience. He has enriched 
our domestic literature by gathering a great 
amount of useful information on subjects pertain- 
ing to health and the happiness of the home, and 
bas simplified this kuowledge so that every per- 
son of common sense can readily comprehend his 
meaning and appropriate the facts to their own 
use. Intellectually speaking, Dr. Alcott was not 
great in the sense of originating and reasoning 
power, but he was great in perception, in mem- 
ory, in practical experience. He was also great 
in perseverance, stability, constant, plodding ap- 
plication iu the performance of that which he 
deemed his duty, and also in his strong social im- 
pulses, which induced him to write so many books 
pertaining to the health and happiness of the 
young, and to bring to the home circle the charms 
of piety and domestic joy. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

De. Atcorr wis born in Wolcott, Conn., Aug. 
6th, 1798. He enjoyed no advantages for obtain- 
ing an education in youth, beyond those which the 
common district schools affurded, and he supported 
himself hy working on a farm in summer and 
teaching in the winter, and occasionally the year 
around, until he was twenty-five years of age. 
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His health being precarious, he then gave uP 
manual labor and studied for a physician in the 
medical school of Yule College. He was licensed 
to practice in the year 1826, and fullowed his pro- 
fession in the counties of New Haven, Hartford, 
and Litchfield, successfully, for several years. 
For the love he bore to education, however, he at 
length relinquished his practice and engaged in 
efforts to reform the schools of his native State, 
and those of Massachusetts. In 1832 be went to 
Boston, and for a time was connected with W. C. 
Woodbridge, the geographer, in conducting the 
“ Annals of Education,” a monthly journal for 
teachers, and the “Juvenile R imbler,“ a weekly 
paper for children, and also in the preparation 
and publication of geographies and atlases. He 
also edited Parley’s Magazine“ four years for 
S G. Goodrich, and for two years he edited the 
** People’s Magazine.” He co-operated with Gal- 
laudet, Woodbridge, Hooker, and others, in striv- 
ing to effect a reform in the public schools of the 
State. He wrote many articles on this subject, 
one of which, on the ‘Construction of School 
TIouses,” gained a premium from the American 
Institute of Instruction. About this time he pub- 
lished his Young Man's Guide,” which had an 
extensive sale, and has exertid a great influence 
in spreading important physiological principles 
among the people of this country. 

For more than twenty years he bas passed his 
summers in laboring at home with his pen, and 
his winters in lecturing in different parts cf the 
country upon the topics which have especially oc- 
cupied his attention. He has visited upward of 
20,000 schools, before many of which he has leo- 
tured on physiology, temperance, exercise, and 
other moral and hygienic topics. 

The publication of his Young Man's Guide” 
brought him a numerous class of patients who 
had been prostrated by improprieties ; and he will 
be remembered by these and their families for the 
service he rendered them, and his name and influ- 
ence will go to posterity as a benefactor in this 
department of knowledge. He also treated a vast 
number of cases of consumption. 


Dr. Alcott was constitutionally consumptive, 
and suffered much from ill-health all his early 
life, especially between the ages of eizhteen and 
twenty-eight. Nothing but a good degree of obe- 
dience to physical laws could have saved him 
alive. Indeed, at twenty-eight be was given up 
to die of consumption. He then abandoned the 
use of medicine, and made other great changes in 
his habits, and in 1880 abandoned animal food 
and all drinks but water, and gradually recovered. 
From that time till near the close of bis life his 
health gradually improved, and though not 
robust he had great powers of endarance, and was 
in the enjoyment of excellent health, which he 
ascribes to the simplicity of his habits, to his 
active exercise, and to his abstemious diet. It 
was his boast that at the age of twenty-two he 
had fully reimbursed his father for all the labor 
and expense which he had caused him during his 
childhoud. 

Since 1832 he has published more than a hund- 
red books and pimphlete. among which may be 
specified, in addition to those alrexdy mentioned, 
„The House I Live In,“ Young Woman's Guide,“ 
‘* Young Housekeeper,” The Library of Health,” 
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in six vols., Moral Reform,” and My Progress 
in Error.” 

Dr. Alcott, though some charge him with singu- 
larity and radicalism, was, nevertheless, a philan- 
thropist ef the genuine stamp, and his name is 
identified permanently with some of the most val- 
uable reforms of education, morals, and physical 
training which the present century has witnessed. 
The amount of labor which he has performed 
without the expectation of any compensation for 
his services, is believed to be almost unparalleled. 
So unremitting and engrossing have been his 
various avocations, that he has stated that he 
hardly ever found time to read a book through, 
and that the books which he had written proba- 
bly exceeded in number those which he had read 
entirely. The great object of his labors has been 
to prevent poverty, vice, and crime, by means of 
correct physical and moral training, and a jadi- 
cious application of intelligence to the improve- 
ment of society. Dr. Alcott has been widely 
known in connection with Vegetarianism, and 
been for years the President of the American Veg- 
etarian Society. He resided at Auburndale, in the 
town of Newton, a few miles from Boston, Mass., 
where he died of an attack of pleurisy, on the 20th 
of March, in the sixty-first year of his age. 
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LETTER TO A DYSPEPTIC. 


FROM THB “ ATLANTIC MONTHLY.” 


Yes, my dear Dolorosus, I commiserate you. I 
regard your case, perhaps, with even sadder emo- 
tions than that excellent family-physician who 
has been sounding its depths these four years 
with a golden plummet, and has never yet touched 
bottom. From those generous confidences which, 
in common with most of your personal acquaint- 
ances, I daily share, I am satisfied that no descrip- 
tion can do justice to your physical disintegra- 
tion, unless it be the wreck of matter and the 
crush of worlds with which Mr. Addison winds up 
Cato’s Soliloquy. So far as I can ascertain, there 
ia not an organ of your internal structure which 
is in ite right place, at present, or which could 
perform any particular service, if it were there. 
In the extensive library of medical almanacs and 
circulars which I find daily deposited by traveling 
agents at my front door, among all the agonizing 
vignettes of diseases which adorn their covers, and 
which Irish Bridget daily studies with inexpe- 
rienced enjoyment in the front entry, there is no 
case which seems to afford a parallel to yours. I 
found it stated in one of these works. the other 
day, that there is iron enough in the blood of 
twenty-four men to make a broadsword ; but I 
am satisfied that it would be impossible to extract 
enough from the veins of yourself and your whole 
family to construct a crochet-needle for your 
eldest daughter. And I am quite confident, that if 
all the four hundred muscles of your present body 
were twisted together by a rope-maker, they 
would not furnish that patient young laborer 
with a needlefal of thread. 

You sre undoubtedly, as you claim, a martyr 
to Dyspepsia ; or if you prefer any other techni- 
cal name for your disease or diseases, I will 
acquiesce in any, except, perhaps, the word 
s Neurology,” which I must regard as foreign to 
etymological science, if not to medical. Your 
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oase, you think, is hard. I should think it would 
be. Yet J am impressed by it, I must admit, as 
was our adopted fellow-citizen by the contempla- 
tion of Niagara He, you remember, when press- 
ed to admire the eternal plunge of the falling 
water, could only inquire, with serene acqui- 
escence in natural laws, And what's to hinder ”” 
I confess myself moved to similar reflections by 
your disease and its history. My dear Dolorosus, 
can you acquaint me with any reason, in the 
heavens above or on the earth beneath, why you 
should not have Dyspepsia ? 

My thoughts involuntarily wander back to that 
golden period, five years ago, when I spent one 
night and day beneath your hospitable roof. I 
arrived, I remember, late in the evening. The 
bed-room to which you kindly conducted me, 
after a light but wholesome supper of dough-nuts 
and cheese, was pleasing in respect to furniture, 
but questionable in regard to physiology. The 
house was not more than twenty years old, and 
the chamber must therefore have been aired 
withiu that distance of time, but not, I should 
have judged, more recently. Perhaps its close, 
oppressive atmosphere could not have been ana- 
lyzed into as many separate odors as Coleridge 
distinguished in Cologne ; but I could easily iden- 
tify aromatic vinegar, damp straw, lemons, and 
dyed silk gowns. And, as each of the windows 
was carefully nailed down, there were no obvious 
means of obtaining fresh air, save that ventilator 
said to be used by an eminent lady in railway- 
cars—the human elbow. The lower bed was of 
straw, the upper of feathers, whose extreme heat 
kept me awake for a portion of the night, and 
whose abundant fluffy exhalations suggested in- 
cipient asthma during another portion. On rising 
from these rather unrefreshing slumbers, I per- 
formed my morning ablutions with the aid of 
some three teacupsful of dusty water—for the 
pitcher probably held that quantity—availing 
myself, also, of something which hung over an 
elegant towel-horse, and which, though I at first 
took it for a child’s handkerchief, proved, on in- 
spection, to be Chamber Towel, No. 1.” 

I remember, as I entered the breakfast-room, a 
vague steam, as if frying sausages, which, creep- 
ing in from the neighboring kitchen, obscured in 
some degree the six white faces of your wife and 
children. The breakfast-table was amply covered, 
for you were always what is termed by judicious 
housewives a good provider.” I remember how 
the beefsteak (fur the sausages were especially 
destined for your two youngest Dolorosi, wh > were 
just recovering from the measles, and needed 
something light and palatable) vanished in large 
rectangular masses within your throat, drawn 
downward in a maelstrom of coffee;—only that 
the original whirlpool is, 1 believe, now proved to 
have been imaginary ;—“ that cup was a fiction, 
but this is reality.” The resources of the house 
also afforded certain very hot biscuits or bread- 
cakes, in a high state of saleratus—indeed, it 
must have been from association with these, that 
certain yellow streaks in Mr. Ruskin’s drawing of 
the rock, at the Athenteum, awakened in me such 
an immediate sense of indigestion ;—also, fried 
potatoes, baked beans, mince-pie, and pickles. 
The children partook of these dainties largely, 
but without undue waste of time. They lingered 
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at table precisely eight minutes, before setting 
out for school; though we, absorbed in conversa- 
tion, remained at least ten; —after which we in- 
stantly hastened to your counting-room, where 
you, without a moment’s delay, absorbed yourself 
in your ledger, while I flirted languidly with the 
Daily Advertiser. 

You bent over your desk the whole morning, 
occasionally having anxious consultations with 
certain sickly men whom I supposed to be super- 
annuated book-keepers, in impoverished circum- 
stances, and rather pallid from the want of nutri- 
tious food. One of them, dressed in rusty black, 
with a flabby white neckoloth, I took for an ex- 
clergyman; he was absorbed in the last number 
of the Independent, though I observed, at length, 
that he was only studying the list of failures, a 
department to which, as it struck me, he himself 
peculiarly appertained. All of these, I afterwards 
ascertained from your office-boy, were eminent 
capitalists; something had gone wrong in the 
market— not in the meat-market, as I should have 
supposed from their appearance, but in the 
money-market. I believe that there was some 
sudden fall in the price of indigo. I know you 
looked exceediugly blue as we walked home to 
dinner, 

Dinner was ready the instant we opened the 
front door. I expected as much; I knew the 
pale, speechless woman who sat at the head of 
your table would make sure of punctuality, if she 
died for it. We took our seats without a word. 
The party was smaller than at breakfast. Two 
of the children had staid at school, having their 
luncheon- baskets well filled from the cold remains 
of breakfast. Your eldest girl, Angelina, aged 
ten, one of those premature little grown women 
who have learned from the cradle that man is 
born to eat pastry and woman to make it, post- 
poned her small repast till an indefinite future, 
and sat meekly ready to attend upon our wants. 
Nathaniel, a thin boy of eight, also partook but 
slightly, having impaired his appetite, his mother 
suspected, by a copious luncheon of cold baked 
beans and vinegar, on his return from school. 
The two youngest (twins) had relapsed to their 
couches soon after breakfast, in consequence of 
excess of sausage. 

You were quite agreeable in conversation, I re- 
member, after the first onset of appetite was 
checked. You gave me your whole theory of the 
indigo crisis, with minute details, statistical and 
geographical, of the financial condition and sup- 
posed present location of your principal abscond- 
ing debtors. This served for what is called, at 
public dinners, the intellectual feast; while the 
carnal appetite was satisfied with fried pork, 
ditto roasted, strong coffee, turnips, potatoes, and 
a good deal of gravy. For dessert (at which point 
Nathaniel regained his appetite) we had mince- 
pie, apple-pie, and lemon-pie, the latter being a 
structure of a two-story description, an additional 
staging of crust being somehow inserted between 
upper and under. We lingered long at that noon 
meal —fifteen minutes, at the very least; for you 
hospitably said that you did not have these little 
social festivals very often owing to frequent ill- 
ness in the family, and other causes —and must 
make tbe most of it. 

I did not see much of you during that after- 
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noon; it was a magnificent day, and I said, that, 
being a visitor, I would look about and see the 
new buildings. The tr., th was, I felt a sneaking 
desire to witness the match-game on the Common, 
between the Union Base Ball Club, No. 1, of 
,Ward Eleven, and the Excelsiors of Smithville. 
I remember that you looked a little dissatisfied, 
when I came into the counting-room, and rather 
shook your head over my narrative (perhaps too 
impassioned) of the events of the game. Those 
young fellows,” said you, may not all be shift- 
less, dissipated characters yeft—but see what it 
comes to! They a’n’t content with wasting their 
time; they kill it, sir, actually kill it!’ When 
I thought of the manly figures and handsome, 
eager faces of my friends of the Union” and 
the “Excelsior” — the Excelsiors won by ten 
tallies, I should say, the return match to come off 
at Smithville the next month—and then looked at 
the meager form and wan countenance of their 


. critic, I thought to myself. Dolorosus, my boy, 


you are killing something besides time, if you 
only knew it.” 

However, indigo had risen again, and your 
spirits also. As we walked home, you gave mea 
precise exbibit of your income and expenditures 
for the last five years, and a prospective sketch of 
the same for the next ten; winding up with an 
incidental delineation of the importance, to a 
man of business, of a good pew in some respect- 
able place of worship. We found Mrs. D., as 
usual, ready at the table; we partook of pound- 
(or pound-and-a-half, I should say), and sundry 
hot cups of a very Cisatlantic beverage, called by 
the Chinese epithet of tea — and went, imme- 
diately after, to a prayer-meeting. The church 
or chapel was much crowded, and tbere was a 
certain something in the atmosphere which seem- 
ed to disqualify my faculties from comprehending 
a single word that was spoken. It certainly was 
not that the ventilators were closed, for there 
were none. The minister occasionally requested 
that the windews might be let down a little, and 
the deacons invariably closed them again when he 
looked the other way. At intervals, females were 
carried out, in a motionless condition—not, as it 
appeared, from conviction of sin, but from faint- 
ness. You sat, abeorbed in thought, with your 
eyes closed, and seemed not to observe them. I re- 
member that you were very much shocked when I 
suggested that the breath of an average sinner 
exhausted atmospheric air at the rate of a hogs- 
head an hour, and asked you how much allow- 
ance the laws of the universe made for the lungs 
of church-members? I do not recall your pre- 
cise words, but I remember that I finally found it 
expedient, as I was to leave for home in the early 
train, to spend that night at the neighboring 
hotel, where I indulged, on an excellent mattrees, 
in a slumber so profound, that it seemed, next 
morning, as if I ought, as Dick Swiveller sug- 
gested to the single gentleman, to pay for a 
double-bedded room. 

Well, that is all over now. You have given up 
business, from ill-health, and exhibit a ripe old 
age, possibly a little over-ripe at thirty-five. 
Your dreams of the forthcoming ten years have 
not been exactly fulfilled; you have not precisely 
retired on a competency, because the competency 
retired from you. Indeed, the suddenness with 
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which your physician compelled you to close up 
your business left it closed rather imperfectly, so 
that most of the profits are found to have leaked 
out. You are economizing rather strictly, just 
now, in respect to everything but doctors’ bills. 
The maternal Dolorosa is boarding somewhere 
in the country, where the children certainly will 
not have more indigestible food than they had at 
home, and may get less of it in quantity—to say 
nothing of more air and exercise to aid digestion. 
They are not, however, in perfect condition. The 
twins are jubt getting up from scarlet fever; 
Nathaniel has been advised to leave school for a 
time; and something is thought to be the matter 
with Angelina's back. Meanwhile, you are haunt- 
ing water-cures, experimenting on life- pills, hold- 
ing private conferences with medical electricians, 
and thinking of a trip to the Bermudas. 


You are learning, through all this, the sagest 
maxims of resignation, and trying to apply them. 
Life is hard, but short,“ you say; Providence 
is inscrutable ; we must submit to its mysterious 
decrees.” Would it not be better, my dear Dolo- 
rosus, to say instead, ‘‘ Life is noble and im- 
mortal; God is good; we must obey his plain 
laws, or accept his beneficent penalties?” The 
rise and fall of health are no more accidental than 
the rise and fall of indigo; but it is the duty of 
those concerned in either commodity to keep their 
eyes open, and learn the business intelligently. 
Of the three proverbial desiderata, it is as easy 
to be healthy as to be wealthy, and much easier 
than to be wise, except so far as health and wis- 
dom mean the same thing. After health, indeed, 
the other necessaries of life are very simple, and 
easily obtained ;—with moderate desires, regular 
employment, a loving home, correct theology, the 
right politics, and a year’s subecription to the 
Atlantic Monthly, I have no doubt that life, in 
this planet, may be as happy as in any other of 
the solar system, not excepting Neptune and the 
fifty-five asteroids. 


You are probably aware, my dear Dolorosus 
—for I remember you were destined by your 
parents for the physician of your native sea-side 
village, until you found a more congenial avoca- 
tion in curing mackerel—that the ancient medals 
represented the goddess Hygeia with a serpent 
three times as large as that carried by Escu- 
lapius, to denote the superiority of Hygiene to 
medicine, prevention to cure. To seek health as 
you are now seeking it, regarding every new 
physician as if he were Pandora, and carried 
hope at the bottom of his medicine-chest, is really 
rather unpromising. This perpetual self-inspec- 
tion of yours, registering your pulse thrice a day, 
as if it were a thermometer and you an observer 
for the Smithsonian — these long consultations 
with the other patients in the dreary parlor of the 
infirmary, the morning devoted to debates on the 
nervous system, the afternoon to meditations on 
the stomach, and the eveniugs to soliloquies on 
the spine—will do you no good. The more you 
know, under these circumstances, the worse it will 
be for yon. You will become like Boerhaave's 


hypochondriacal student, who, after every lecture, 
believed himself to be the victim of the particular 
disease just expounded. We may even think too 
much about health—and certainly too much about 
illness. 


I solemnly believe that the very best 
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thing that could be done for you at this moment, 
you unfortunate individual, would be to buy you 
a saddle-horse and a revolver, and start you to- 
morrow for the Rocky Mountains, with distinct 
instructions to treat any man as a Border Ruffian 
who should venture to allude to the subject of 
disease in your presence. 

But I can not venture to hope that you will do 
anything so reasonable. The fascinations of your 
present life are too overwhelming. When an in- 
valid once begins to enjoy the contemplation of 
his own woes, as you appear to do, it is all over 
with him. Besides, you urge, and perhaps justly, 
that your case has already gone too far for so 
rough a tonic. What, then, can I do for you? 
Medicine I can not offer; for even your respect- 
able family-physician occasionally hints that you 
need something different from that. I suspect 
that all rational advice for you may be summed 
up in one prescription: Reverse instantly all the 
habits of your previous physical existence, and 
there may be some chance for you. But perhaps 
I had better enter more into detail. 

(TO BE CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT.] 


ORGANIZATION, LIFE, AND MIND. 


BY LEVI REUBEN, M.D. 


tee 


Tue distinction between organized beings, ve- 
getable or animal, and inorganic masses of mat- 
ter, is patent, broad, and fundamental. The 
microscope has revealed to us animalcules that 
far surpass in minuteness the fancied monads of 
ancient times; but between the simplest and least 
of these animalcules and the crystalline, mag- 
netic, or other best estate of unorganized matter, 
the distance is still such as we may well call 
infinite. 

The chasm between the lowest living thing and 
the highest un-living thing is in the existing 
order of nature, impassable, save by aid of that 
almost incomprehensible agency—Life. Some of 
the differences which research exhibits between 
the organized and the unorganized are these: 

1. In Form. Tho unorganized body is either 
irregular, endlessly variable—a thing of accident ; 
or else, regular, crystalline, and nearly invari- 
able—a thing of fixed physical law. In both 
cases, it has usually angular outlines. It is 
under no necessity of transformation—no regular 
waste and re-supply of parts. The crystalline 
form lacks all the obvious marks of life: the 
other forms are indefinite, without type or rule. 

But while the jorganized body is made of the 
same general, often of the same special, kinds of 
matter, its form shows only a limited degree of 
irregularity, which is, in fact, subordinated to a 
general and unchanging regularity. The hunter 
never fails to know the stag or goat, whatever its 
varieties; the microscopist recognizes at a glance 
his favorite diatom or navicula, whether in a 
drop of water from the Eastern or Western world; 
and man’s typical form never disgusts us by an 
unexpected lapse into the shellfish or the brute. 

Organized forms are endlessly tenacious and 
self-sustaining. Each species comes to us, through 
its generations, as if cast in a common, invisible 
mold. In these typical forms curved outlines 
are the rule. Life has monopolized the dines of 
beauty. Transformations go on, due to the in- 


cessant taking-in and casting-out of matter, 
which, vivified between these two limite in time, 
was dead before, and is dead afterward. Of all 
the rounded life-forms, the sphere is evidently, 
and properly, parent and prototype. The simplest 
organisms, as some of the protozoa, are spherules, 
and so are the independently-existing cells which 
run their short race in the higher animals, in 
discharging the active duties of glands, muscles, 
and brain. 

For the reason of these differences: un-living 
masses are due simply to forces of aggregation or 
cohesion—atom caught within the reach of atom, 
and resting there; while organisms are due to 
forces of evolution, that not only seize the atoms 
coming within the field of their influence, but dis- 
pose them there according to a complex, prede- 
termined plan, and so as to bring out again with 
precision the very type form conceived and orig- 
inated thousands of years ago. 


2. In Sige. Here the differences are much the 
same as those named under form. The lump has 
a size accidental, variable, without rule or type. 
The crystal, the only exception, has a solid oon- 
sistence that forbids life. Granite is as perfect in 
the granule as in the mountain stratum: thé 
dust is still identical with the rock. 

But each kind of organism has a rulable size, 
changeable only within narrow limits. Frag- 
mentary division does not here multiply indi- 
viduals: it annuls individuality and life together. 
The dog, the insect, the tree, comminuted, be- 
comes, not a community of beings, but a colleo- 
tion of putrescible masses. Fissiparous genera- 
tion and propagation by slips or cuttings form 
no exceptions to this principle. There are plants 
and animals that multiply by spontaneous cleav- 
ing-off of parts, or buds, developing into new 
individuals, and the polype and many familiar 
shrubs, if sliced or cut into appropriate segments, 
accomplish a like development. But in these in- 
stances continued life is only possible from the 
fact that each bud or segment has in itself capa- 
bilities, in virtue of which it refuses to remain 
fragmentary —is in fact one style of seed or germ 
of a new being. 

Why have living beings thus a rulable size? 
The elephant as surely stops at elephantine, as 
man at human, or the cat at feline dimensions. 
Necessarily so, because the volume of life-power 
is limited. Let any individual of any species 
grow to a certain size, and this power is so far 
expended that increase of volume must cease ; life 
falls back on simple self-maintenance, and then 
succumbs to the preponderance of decay. 


8. In Internal Arrangement. The un-living 
body may be a single atom: the living organism 
can never be thus simple. Palace or kennel is a 
structure; one brick or cobble-stone can not 
make it. So organic edifices — anatomies —require 
at the least, probably, thousands of ultimate con- 
stituent particles. Crystals are the only struc- 
tural lumps : yet the structure of a crystal, along - 
side of that of a tadpole or even a protozoon, is 
less than the hod-full of bricks contrasted with 
the elaborate mansion. In lumps, only the sim- 
plest possible discrimination into parts takes 
place ; in organisms, a minute, persistent, miracu- 
lous differentiation of structure universally holds. 
So long as even an insect lives, this much of its 
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food shall be vessel, that nerve, the other muscle ; 
The little living cellule has still his 


and 80 on. 
containing sac, and contained soft-solid or semi- 


liquid organs, with power, somewhere, to wrap 


himself about and absorb the prey he is not pri- 
vileged to taste, nor taxed to masticate and in- 
gest. He is an organism, a complex of instru- 
ments—that expresses the whole. Do we in this 
unduly exalt life? We must admire life; we can 
but be awestruck at it; we are wholly at a loss 
for its essence or its method. 

Here, again, we are taught a truth. The dif- 
ference arises, in part at least, from the presence 
in living beings of peculiar conditions ; but it also 
shows that these possess forces not elsewhere ex- 
isting, or else, modifications by the new conditions 
of common forces, such as in un-living bodies can 
never result. Either there are vital forces, or else 
vital conditions modifying physical forces, that are 
in the animal or plant new, unique, and all-potent. 


4. In Consistence. The un-living mass may be 
solid, liquid, or gaseous, that is, it may be abso- 
lutely homogeneous. But on the other hand, it 
may be heterogeneous, and as such is liable to 
diversities without end and without rule. The 
organism, though heterogeneous in one point of 
view, struggles constantly toward homogeneity as 
a whole, and in each special part. Muscle chooses 
muscular, bone osseous material; and so on. 
Disease-conditions must be invoked, and disease- 
laws obeyed for a long time before actual musou- 
lar fiber will yield its proper place to fat, or the 
fiber of arteries to deposit of bone. But the life- 
tendencies, though tenacious, are not unchange- 
able. A continued succession of jarring blows 
convert the tough and fibrous iron into a brittle 
mass, that snaps by itsown weight. So, continual 
jarring shocks upon the elastic but impressible 
life-pattern, continual solicitations of the living 
forces aside from their true uses and intent, 
finally change the order of aggregation and the 
selecting efforts of the textures, and the organism 
lapses from ita integrity—morbid conditions are 
established. 

Life, again, can not cling to any single, simple 
form of matter. The living solid, liquid, or gas, 
is an impossibility. Rarely the conditions of life 
remain through the solid state. Dried, uprooted 
mosses in South America revive and take root 
again on the return of the rainy season; and the 
rotifer (wheel-animalcule), dried to immobility 
and brittleness, lives anew if properly moistened. 
But in the desiccated organism life, in manifesta- 
tion, does not exist; nor could it enter at the 
first such a mass. All living things are liquid in 
a degree—more than semi-liguid, as a general 
rule. Indeed, as liquidity mounts higher in the 
scale, so usually does action, manifestation, life. 
The soft-solid human brain is really more largely 
water, by two or three per cent., than the quite 
liquid and fluent blood that rushes through it. 
Man, materially considered, however firm his 
muscles, tough his integuments, or solid his bones, 
is much more largely water than solid substance. 
Thought, and decision, and effort float out, ex- 
bale, or flash forth from an inclosed, semi-solidi- 
fied, organized lakelet of water; and the millions 
of these lakelets, however their energies crys- 
tallize in governments, arts, books, social life, 
constitute the who e which we christen humanity. 
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When we discover the cause for this semi- 
liquidity, or more than that, of living beings, 
especially of all that stand elevated in the scale, 
the fact becomes in the highest degree significant. 
In a dry and solid organism, the rapid transfer 
and interchange of matter which science proves 
to us form the basis of all manifested life, could 
not take place. Perpetual nutrition re-supplying 
perpetual decay—atoms shooting into the life-web 
incessantly, because just as fast others must 
shoot out of it—nothing of this could take place 
in the dry body. In it, chemical change and nu- 
tritive alternation would be impossible? The 
object of the semi-water basis for life is there- 
fore evident. No other object or necessity can 
be conceived but this; for dry caoutchouc or a 
succession of links or springs could have been 
made flexible enough for movements, without 
being liquid. But organisms were made for 
CHEMICAL CHANGE and NUTRITIVE COMPENSA- 
TIoN : say what the theorist or the dogmatist 
may, these are the prime facts of being, in the 
material point of view. A man is not even a ma- 
chine, so much as he is a vortex. Why else is the 
soul chained to the interminable and inexorable 
necessity of daily bodily feeding? We must con- 
stantly put in new compounds, because life, which 
is essentially motion and change, is necessitating 
the consumption of the old. And so, in proportion 
to the amount of chemism or affinity of clement 
we can cause to enter and undergo disturbance 
within our systems, in that proportion is increas- 
ed the amount of energy, mental or physical, and 
the volume of being we can possess and display. 
Life is a coruscation at a point where atoms rush 
through from the deadness before, to the deadness 
after, being; at that brief intermediate space 
they are organized — there is the perpetually 
changing, perpetually maintained living body. 

5. In Chemical Composition. Our thoughts 
under this head have necessarily been partly 
anticipated under the preceding. One can do no 
more than glance at the bearing of a fact, to 
detail what is even now known in regard to which, 
would require the space of a respectable volume. 
But as life can not attach to the solitary atom, so 
neither can it to the single element. Living gold, 
living lead—only in the figurative sense can we 
know such things as these. The living body must 
be more than a semi-liquid mass. Its liquids and 
its solids are prescribed. Deviations within 
limits — the rule of almost, perhaps of every, 
relation or condition of life—is here again appar- 
ent; but the limits, compared with the whole 
range of chemical substances, are narrow Pure 
organic substance, separated for the moment from 
its necessary mineral concomitants (from which, 
however, it can never be separate iu the life- 
processes) is made of six elements only, whatever 
its varieties of form or of origin. These elements— 
the organogens—are Carbon, Hydrogen, Oxygen, 
Nitrogen, Sulphur, and Phosphorus. But along 
with these elements, nine more, fifteen in all, are 
essential to the constitution of a complete higher 
animal or human body; namely, Chlorine, Flao- 
rine, Sodium, Potassium, Calcium, Magnesium, 
Iron, Manganese, Silicon. Sometimes there are 


accidentally present Aluminum, Copper, Lead, 
ment of use has passed with any appropriable 


Arsenic, Silver, Mercury, Antimony, one or more, 
in very minute quantities. These latter give 
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about the extent of the variation possible in the 
way of entrance of improper elements; and it is 
even doubtful whether these can find a lodgment 
in physical man without being prejudicial to 
health and longevity. 

But the elements are rarely present in the 
body in the separate state; and when compound- 
ed, they are not so at random. Still more, the 
whole range of compounds entering into all organ- 
isms is quite limited, and may be grouped under 
a few simple types or classes. According to the 
salt-radical theory in chemistry, water is as truly 
a galt in composition as common salt itself; and 
soda as much so as the sulphate of soda. Again, 
starch, wood, gum, cane-sugar, liver-sugar, eto., 
have unmistakable relations with glucose, or 
grape-sugar. The fats are all capable of group- 
ing in two classes, the saponifiable and non- 
saponifiable. The albuminous compounds are 
clearly a fraternity. When any of these that can 
in the system undergo decomposition do so, the 
products become variable, and run into each 
other; until at the close of their organic career 
they are restored to the inorganic world mainly 
in [the three forms of ammonia, carbonic acid, 
and water. Thus in the constructive stage of 
organic processes, and at the acme of that stage, 
we have mainly or wholly compounds belonging 
to the five following groups: 

(1.) Elements remaining single, as Oxygen, 
Nitrogen, etc.—Few. 

(2.) Water, and other salts, or mineral com- 
pounds.— Numerous. 

(3.) Glucose and other sugars, and related 
compounds.—Several. 

(4.) Fats, saponifiable and non-saponifiable.— 
Several. 

(5.) Albumen or Ristogenetie compounds. — 
About six. 

Of these, each class and each individual appears 
(save to the extent that some of them are equiva- 
lents of each other) in its own place, performs its 
own offices, answers its own purposes, and disap- 
pears in its own way. There is no other intermix- 
ture of places and functions, save to the extent just 
intimated. As, in mechanism, not tin but iron is 
chosen for toughness, not lead but gold for duc- 
tility, so in the human organization it were weak, 
unscientific, and contrary to all the analogies of 
nature, to suppose every substance in a medley 
way serviog all purposes by turns—no one group 
set apart for any specific work. Equally weak 
and unscientific would it be to suppose that na- 
ture’s plan reqaires, as a rule, that which is not 
fat in food to be wrought into fat in human 
assimilation, while that which is fat in food must 
be or may be wrought into that which in assimi- 
lation is not fat—that muscle, which is chemically 
identical with gluten, shall be made from starch 
or oil which have not the least chemical likeness 
to muscle, and which do not even contain all its 
elements; while fat, which is nearly related to 
sugar, is to be made, not from sugar and fat, but 
from substances chemically wholly unlike it. 
Thus, then, as food has two great uses fo strength 
en and to warm—so it is manifestly of two great 


: kinds, the tissue-forming and hest-producing, or 


histogenetic and calorifacient. When the mo- 


material, we find it, in the act of serving the 
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life- purposes, to have undergone a chemical trans- 
formation—a fact the universality and pointed- 
ness of which becomes, again, in the highest 
degree significant in respect to the material foun- 
dation and method of life. And thus, we have: 
(6.) Effete materials, in various stages of de- 
composition. These, though within the area of the 
body, are not necessarily within the tissues, nor 
properly in the field of life. They are, or should 
be, in process of deportation and rejection. If there 
be any exception to this principle, it is in the case 
of some of the results of the earliest deoomposi- 
tions of albuminous compounds. This first step 
in degradation yields fibrine, and doubtless fat, 
which may again serve purposes, but of a lower 
grade, in the animal economy, before being finally 
expelled. For, though it would be a chemical 
and vital waste to suppose that, in health, and 
wher well supplied with all essentials of nourish- 
ment, the system should get its oleaginous mat- 
ters by degradi g the albumens, yet there are 
facts which prove that, in course of the natural 
disintegration, as an economical arrangement, fat 
may be the result, and that, when there is a de- 
ficiency of this material in the food, this change 
may be purposely set up within the organism. 
But these are changes of chemical degradation, 
which, upon occasion, animal life is privileged 
to work; they are not changes of chemical exalt- 
ation, which, indeed, animal life never can effect. 
It may be supposed that we make too much of 
this chemical relation and fact of life. A larger 
scientific experience and insight, however, in- 
variably confirms these views. What is Chem- 
istry? It is the science of substances, of the 
laws of their changes, and of the forces that pro- 
duce these changes. And what, now, are animal 
and human bodies? Vothing less, nothing more, 
in their materials, NOTHING OTHER, possibly or 
in any way, than substance —a package, 30 
many pounds weight, of substances! Whatever 
higher than these may find place in such a mass, 
it is unquestionable, then, that, first of all, all 
the laws of such substances under such con- 
ditions must be ubeyed by and in a body so com- 
posed. Whatever more man may be—and that is 
not at this moment the question—his whole struo- 
ture is first of all chemical; or if there be any- 
thing at the basis of this too, then, as inert and 
ponderable matter, that structure is first of all 
mechanical and physical, and secondly, in the 
ascending order of natural agencies, chemical. 
There is a mechanical and physical entirety of 
life, the substratum of all bigher actions or pos- 
sibilities. There is then a chemical entirety of 
the same life, independently of all question as to 
vital or spiritual essences or capabilities. That 
there are vital and spiritual energies in man, I 
would be the last to call in doubt. But that of 
these the vital energies are in the highest and 
truest sense subordinated, for their presence and 
manifestation, to the pbysical and chemical agen- 
cies and conditions, is too otvious to require 
proof, and only an interesting question, at all, 
though the wonder that a thing so obvious could 
ever become a question. Pitch a living man, 
complete in health, in all the powers of a perfect 
organism, and with all the perquisites of bigh 
human development, instantly into a burning, 
fiery furnace —a heat of 2,000° to 8,000° Fabren- 
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heit; or drop him for a half-minute into a vat of 
concentrated oil of vitriol (sulphuric acid) ; or 
let his inertia carry him headlong, with the 
earth’s velocity against the ball of a Paixhan gun, 
which, shot backward in the course of the earth’s 
path, and with equal velocity, may fairly be con- 
sidered as at rest: or let him be the path, fora 
moment, of the electric bolt leaping from a sur- 
charged cloud, and where then is the superiority 
of vital or spiritual powers over physical and 
chemieal, which some have fancied or assumed? 
Where is the aid of the vaunted vitality, then? 
Is note this pre-eminently a world in which, how 
ever we trust in God,” which is indeed proper 
and right, it becomes us to keep our powder 
dry?” What do the vital forces do for the man 
consumed in fire or acid, shot by momentum or by 
lightning? Is it worth the while to say that they 
rally, horse, foot, and dragoons, and make a great 
and glorious stand— 80 glorious, so powerful, so in 
tense, indeed, that they wholly use themselves up, 
und are exhausted in a moment, in the twinkling 
of an eye? Then, what is their use, their value, 
their operation, or importance? No, no: vitality 
is a good and great thing where it belongs, and 
with its true limits and dependences understood. 
But it is only one link in a chain, from which, 
„Whatever link you strike, 

Tenth, or ten-thousandth, breaks the chain alike.” 
Simply take away from under this vitality its 
conditions, and it is as powerless for good or harm 
as an infant’s breath against a tornado. Elec- 
tricity can do nothing until it is excited; then, 
put it in the conditions requisite, and it will be 
the next moment heat; failing the conditions, it 
is impossible that it should ever be heat. And so 
by subverting the physical or the chemical man, 
we at any time subvert the vital; proving that, 
much less than any controlling power, the latter 
has not even an independent existence. The rela- 
tion of mind to organization we believe our re- 
searches will show to be very different from this. 
As the body is the mere material lodgment of the 
spirit, wrought out and molded into form, struc- 
ture, and character by that spirit itself, we can 
reasonably hope, nay more, we can rationally be- 
lieve, that when the body falls away from be- 
neath this spirit it will leave it still in its integ- 
rity, having lost, not its being, but only its tem- 
porary medium. But /ife is only change, action, 
manifestation; and vitality in the true sense is 
only condition, living condition of parts and func- 
tions. The spirit of man molds his body to its 
form and character from the moment of concep- 
tion to the grave; but vitality and life are effects, 
results, phenomena merely, and not self-existent 
entities, nor self-acting principles. 

The tendency of modern science is to obliterate 
the distinctions between organized and unorgan- 
ized material. Almost the last stronghold in this 
direction seems to have given way, when it is 
found that plants enjoy no more monopoly of the 
business of producing organic compounds, but that 
the same compounds, identical in every property, 
have been produced, and that by the constructive 
combination of elements, in the laboratory. Urea, 
long supposed to be exclusively an animal pro- 
duct, and found in the urinary excretion, identi- 
cal in character, from man down to the house- 
fly, was first imitated in the formation of cyanate 
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of ammonia, which is identical with it. Seven 
hundred compounds, long supposed exclusively 
organic in their origin, are now formed from 
elements in the laboratory. At what link will 
man fail in his progress? He will fail when he 
attempts, as was but lately infamously done, in 
New England, to impart a living spirit to the re- 
sult of his mechanical or chemical manipulations. 
Hence, vitality and life will not follow: as spirit 
and its resulta is to be the creative limit of the 
scientist and inventor. But the fact that the 
chemist makes for us vegetable and animal com- 
pounds, not merely by decomposition, but by syn- 
thesis or construction, is another strong proof of 
the sway of simple physical and chemical con- 
ditions, and forces, in the totality and making-up 
of what we call living beings. The subject I hope 
to consider further in a future article. 

[Nore.—The preparation, in tabular form, of 
the order of intellectual processes, referred to in 
a previous article, is for the present deferred. ] 
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EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


We have occasionally answered, through the 
JouRNAL, questions relating to the phrenological 
developments of persons, and their capacity for 
particular occupations ; but these cases were gen- 
erally such as could be answered in a single sen- 
tence, and did not require much time or study 
to arrive at a correct conclusion. In some such 
cases the individual making the inquiry was an 
agent and co-worker to whom we felt under obli- 
gations ; or they were persons who had been exam- 
ined in our office or by us on lecturing tours; or 
they were persons ordering largely of our publi- 
cations. In consequence of answering questions 
in a few such instances, we have become flooded 
with applications from Maine to Texas, and from 
Cape Cod to California. The joke of the thing is, 
that the parties expect us to go into an analysis 
of their characters and tell them what they are 
best fitted for, and they neglect to inclose any- 
thing as a compensation for the time occupied in 
their service. As a specimen of this sort of appli- 
cation we copy the following : 


€: 


, March 19, 1859. 

Ens. PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL—I inclose to 
you the numbers of my organs as marked in a 
chart by , & practical phrenologist. 
Please answer through the JourxnaL the follow- 
ing questions: 

Vhat condition in life am I best calculated to 
fill? 

What would be my talents in Phrenology? what 
in Language? 

How do they stand as painter or artist! 

Would I make a mechanic? if so, what branch 
is best ? 

Would I do as an operator or employer? 

Would I be likely to succeed as a merchant or 
trader ? 

Am I a reliable character?“ 


Then follow the numbers attached to the names 
of the organs. We think the above is a pretty 
thorough and discriminating list of interroga- 
tories, covering as they do nearly every possible 
range of human action and effort, to answer 
which properly ought to occupy not less than ten 
closely written letter sheet pages. Such questions 
can not be safely nor satisfactorily answered by a 
simple yes or no. Besides, the person named as 
the examiner we do not know, and hence we have 
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no certainty that the marking is correct; but if 
correct, is it not a stretch of assurance to ask us 
to spend our time in answering the inquiries, or, 
in other words, giving a written character” and 
printing it, without even a hint that any compen- 
sation for the time and skill required to do it ever 
occurred to the applicant ? 

Letters, not a few, are constantly being received 
by us, asking long strings of questions relative to 
the effects of various evil practices, or respecting 
all kinds of illness, such as dyspepsia, rheumatism, 
tic doloreux, and nearly all other evils that scourge 
the race, to answer all of which as desired, in the 
JOURNAL or by letter, would require an expense 
of time and labor worth thousands of dollars a 
year; and not one such letter in a hundred con- 
tains a dime as a compensation for the trouble, 
or even a postage stamp with which to pay the 
reply by mail. 

We reply by letter to hundreds who desire an 
answer through the JouRNAL, because their ques- 
tions are not of a general or public nature; or 
because their questions can not with propriety be 
answered in the JourNna. A few plain hints on 
this subject of Answers to Correepondents” will, 
we trust, be useful to the reader and a relief to us: 

Ist. Any questions, the answers to which legi- 
timately come within the scope of this JOURNAL, 
and which will be interesting to the general 
reader, may properly be asked. Injuries of the 
brain—the proper manner of cultivating any par- 
ticular organ—what faculty or faculties produce 
particular traite or eccentricities of character 
what organs are required for any special pursuit 
or profession, etc., form topics which will interest 
the majority of our readers. 

2d. If persons desire to know about the treat- 
ment of diseases, their inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to the Water-Cure Journal, and not 
to this; nor will phrenological questions in any 
ease be answered in Life Illustrated or in the 
Water-Cure Journal. 

8d. If persons wish to send us their charts for 
a full analysis or description of character, the 
JouRNAL is not the place for it, and a proper fee 
for the same is by us deemed a necessary part of 
the transaction. Our time and professional labor 
are our means of support, and can not be afforded 
gratuitously without rendering our profession a 
passport to the Poor- house. 

We may here say, that those living at a distance 
from our city who desire to obtain a full written 
character, if they have a chart marked by us, and 
they will send the numbers as therein given, we 
will give a full analysis for $3. Those, also, who 
have not a chart, and will send us a good likeness, 
we will make a full written description for $4. 
Those who desire to send likenesses should first 
write to us, asking for the Mirror of the Mind,“ 
in which all proper directions for taking and 
sending those likenesses are fully stated and illus- 
trated with engravings. To have these directions 
is of the first importance, or the likeness may be 
such as will be utterly wortbless for the purpose. 
Frequently the likenesses which we publish in the 
JOURNAL are not taken properly fur the purpose 


in question, since, for the most part, the phreno- 
logical examinations which accompany such por- 
traits are made from life, aud the engraving itself 
is not required to be fully adapted for a critical 
examination. 


STRANGE INSTINCT OF THE DEER. 


Tux American panther has one inveterate and 
deadly foe, the black bear. Some of these im- 
mense bears weigh 800 pounds, and their skin is 
so tough that a musket-ball will not penetrate it. 
As tho panther invariably destroys all the young 
cubs which come in her path, so does the bear 
take great pains to attack the panther, and for- 
tunate indeed is the animal who escapes the 
deadly embrace of the black monster. The fol- 
lowing exciting and interesting scene is related by 
an eye-witness : 

A large deer was running at full speed closely 
pursued by a panther. The chase had already 
been a long one, for as they came nearer I could 
see both their long parched tongues hanging out 
of their mouths, and their bounding, though 
powerful, was no longer elastic as usual. The 
deer having discovered in the distance a large 
black bear, playing with her cubs, stopped a 
moment to snuff the air, then coming near he 
made a bound, with his head extended, to ascer- 
tain if Bruin kept his position. As the panther 
was closing with him the deer wheeled sharp 
around, and turning back almost upon his own 
trail, passed within thirty yards of his pursuer, 
who, not being able at once to stop his career, gave 
an angry growl and followed the deer again, but 
at a distance of some hundred yards; bearing the 
growl, the bear drew her body half out of the 
bushes, remaining quietly on the look-out. Soon 
the deer again appeared; but his speed was much 
reduced—and as he approached toward the spot 
where the bear lay concealed, it was evident that 
the animal was calculating the distance with ad- 
mirable precision. 

The panther now expecting to seize his prey 
easily, followed about thirty yards behind, his 
eyes so intently fixed upon the deer that he did 
not see the bear at all. Not so with Bruin. She 
was aware of the close vicinity of her enemy, and 
she cleared the briers and squared herself for 
action—when the deer, with a beautiful and 
powerful spring— passed completely over the bear's 
head and disappeared. At the moment he took 
the leap the panther was close upon him, and was 
just balancing himself for a spring, when he per- 
ceived to his astonishment that he was faced by 
a formidable adversary. Not the least disposed to 
fly. he crouched, lashing his sides with his long 
tail, while the bear, about five yards from him, 
remained like a statue, looking at him with his 
fierce, glaring eyes. 

For a minute they remained thus, the panther's 
sides heaving with exertion, agitated, and appar- 
ently undecided, the bear perfectly calm and 
motionless. Gradually the panther crawled back- 
ward till at a right distance for a spring, then 
throwing all his weight upon his hind parts to in- 
crease his power, he darted upon tho bear like 
lightning, and forced his claws into her back. 
The bear with irresistible force seized the panther 
with her two fore paws, pressed him with the 
weight of her body and rolled over him. I heard 
a heavy grunt, a plaintive howl, a crashing of 
bones, aud the panther was dead. The cub of the 
bear came to ascertain what was going on, and 
after a few minutes’ examination of the victim, it 
strutted down the hill followed by its mother, who 
was apparently unhurt. I did not attempt to pre- 


vent ‘heir retreat; for among real hunters of the 
wilds there is a feeling which restrains them from 
attacking an animal which has just undergone a 
deadly strife. | 


D. B. SIMMONS, M.D. 
BIOGRAPHY AND PHR*NOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

THE past history of missions has abundantly 
proved the fact, that the teacher of Christianity 
in heathen lands is especially calculated to secure 
the favor of a strange people, when to his zeal 
and ardor for the spread of his faith he adds a 
competent knowledge of the healing art. Dr. 
Scudder in India, Dr. Parker in China, and others 
whose names will readily ocour to the religious 
reader, have been indebted, in no small degree, 
for the success of their missionary labors, to their 
having been thoroughly educated medical men, 
and being enabled to prescribe fur the ills of the 
body, as well as to minister to the wants of the 
soul. Such “tangible evidences,” if we may 80 
term them, of superior ability as the scientific 
practitioner can furnish, are calculated to win 
upon the untutored mind of the heathen in the 
beginning, until the confidence inspired by the 
physician is equaled by the latter in his capac- 
ity as missionary. 

With this number of our JouRNaL we engrave 
a portrait of Dr. Duane B. Simmons, who is toac- 
company Rev. Mr. Brown as medical missionary 
to Japan. Dr. Simmons is a native of Dutchess 
County, N. Y., and is in the twenty-seventh year 
of his age. He is the only childof his parents, 
from whose counsel and example his mind acquir- 
ed a strong religious cast. He enjoyed a thorough 
academical truining, and on leaving school, 
having early manifested a predilection for the 
study of medicine, he entered the New York Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons, and after com- 
pleting the usual course of study, graduated 
with honor. On his leaving that institution, he 
was appointed Assistant Surgeon at the Kings 
County Hospital, Flatbush, L. I, and remained 
there a year and a half, where he had a fine op- 
portunity of studying the pathology of disease in 
all its varieties, and where he more specially occupi- 
ed himself with the making of post-mortem exami- 
nations, and with the practical study of anatomy 
and surgery. Dr. Simmons afterward set out 
for Paris, for the purpose of pursuing his profes- 
sional studies in the cliniques of that city, and to 
avail himself of the instructions of eminent 
French professors; extended his travels into 
Italy; climbed Vesuvius ; visited whatever was 
notewortby in the land of Art and Song; and en- 
deavored to qualify himself thoroughly for the 
career which he had marked out for himself. On 
his return from Europe, be took up his abode in 
the Eastern District of Brooklyn, where he estab- 
lished a rapidly growing practice. 

Dr. Simmons had, from the beginning, other ob- 
jects in view than merely to mingle in the selfish 
competition and vexatious imbroglios which too 
often mark the progress of the professional man’s 
life in our day. When, therefore, it became 
known that a mission to Japan was about to be 
established under the auspices of the Foreign 
Board of the Dutch Reformed Church, of which 
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PORTRAIT OF D. B. SIMMONS, M. D. 


he is a member, and ən invitation was proffered 
him to make one of the little band of Christian pio- 
neers who were about to venture into that strange 
country, he took the subject into careful consid- 
eration and laid it before his parents. His moth- 
er, 8 Christian woman, replied that if he was 
conscious of any selfish or personal end in de- 
siring to go, she would never give her consent; 
but if he was willing to go from strictly religious 
motives, she would throw no obstacle in his way. 
The appointment by the Foreign Board was there- 
fore accepted, and with his fellow-laborers, Rev. 
Mr. Brown, formerly of the Mission to China, 
and Mr. Verbeck, who is about finishing his the- 
ological studies, and will shortly be ordained, will 
probably leave these shores for their far-off des- 
tination early in the present month. 

Dr. Simmons will bear with him the warm good 
wishes of a host of friends” in the community 
which he is about to leave, as well as elsewhere, 
and together with those whom he has joined in 
this enterprise, will be accompanied by the Chris- 
tian sympathies of all who have at heart the 
progress and success of the great cause of Mis- 
sions. 

The following from the Musiral World will 
give a good idea of the prospective labors of the 
Mission and of the expectations entertained 
in relation to Dr. Simmons, who bas receiv- 
ed most flattering encouragement and indorse- 
ment at the hands of the President of the United 
States and from the Secretary of State, General 
Cass : 

A New Missio ro JaPpan.—Oor recent treat- 
ies with Japan. negotiated by the able United 
States Consul, Hon. Towns nd Harris, have nal- 
ready been the means of awakening a profound 


interest in t e minds of the thoughtful and phil- 
anthropic, who see in this new field an opening 
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for a noble work of Christian benevolence, which, 
with them, occupies the first place, leaving to the 
aspirationsof the man of business the inviting field 
of commercial trafic. 

Already a Mission has been organized under 
the immediate auspices of the Reformed Dutch 
(church, which is designed as the preliminary 
step toward the introduction of the practical and 
substantial benefits of our Christian civilization 
into Japan. 

The means to be employed in carrying on this 
enterprise are of a practical, illustrative, and ed- 
ucational character. It has been determined, 
with a view to giving the Mission this character, 
that it shall consist of six persons invested with 
peculiar abilities for the prosecution of the work. 
Two of these are clergymen—the Rev. 8. R. 
Brown and the Rev. G. F. Verbeck; three of the 
number are ladies, and Dr. D. B. Simmons, the 
sixth, is a physician and surgeon. The general 
plan of operations includes the idea of demon- 
strating to the Japanese the direct practical ben- 
efits of Christian civilization, by such tangible 
and indisputable means as shall be easily com- 
mended to their senses and general intelligence. 


Instead of settling at once, the missionaries in- 
tend to explore the interior, and to become thor- 
oughly acquainted with the manners and customs 
of the people, and the productive character of the 
soil and other resources of the country, after 
which they will pitch their tents where their la- 
bors may be deemed most valuable, or likely to 
do the most direct practical good. They will, at 
the same time, acquaint themselves with the lan- 
guage of the Japanese, imparting, in turn, a 
knowledge of the English language. 

Efforts will be made to introduce a knowledge 
of the exact sciences, showing their connection 
with the arta. 

Special attention is to be devoted to the commu- 
nication of instruction upon the art and science 
of surgery and medicine, with their collateral 
branches, together with instruction in the nat- 
ural sciences, and their relation and application 
to agriculture, etc. ; aleo to the introduction and 
practice of an intelligent domestic economy among 
the people of Japan. 
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In order to enable the Mission to give an intel- 
ligent report of its progress, and to preserve val- 
unable illustrations, Dr. Simmons, who is to take 
the character of professor, artist, teacher, sur- 
geon, practicing physician, linguist, and general 
man-of-all-work, is at present in the city famil- 
iarizing himself with the art of photography, ste- 
reoscopy, electrotypy, wood-engraving, and in be- 
coming practically acquainted with the latest soi- 
entific developments in the arts. He bas visited 
the Woman’s Hospital, in Madison Avenue, where 
Dr. Sims offered him every opportunity for obser- 
vation and practical instruction. Dr. Simmons 
has also made himself acquainted with the prac- 
tical working of numerous labor-saving machines, 
including a thorough familiarity with the use of 
the sewing-machine, and will take with him one 
of Wheeler & Wilson’s machines as a part of his 
outfit. He will also take out agricultural imple- 
ments, including models and plans illustrating the 
various applications of steam to navigation and 
land-carriage. 

We would suggest that special inquiries be in- 
stituted in regard to music in Japan, in relation 
to its artistic and general recoguition among the 
people, and its practice in their religious ceremo- 
nials. In this department we should be happy to 
render Dr. Simmons and his Mission any and all 
aid in our power, and hope to receive information 
from him on this subject. 

From the multiplicity of labors likely to de- 
volve upon Dr. Simmons, it is deemed desirable, 
in fact necessary, in order to secure full success, 
that an intelligent assistant should accompany 
him. To this end no provision has yet been made, 
although no fears are entertained as to the favor- 
able response of practical Christians, when they 
become acquainted with the objects of the Mis- 
sion. 

On his arrival in Japan, Dr. Simmons will (on- 
fer with our Consul- General, Hon. Townsend Har- 
ris, and take a survey of the field of labor pre- 
paratory to the permanent establishment of the 
Mission, which, although under the general auspi- 
ces of the Foreign Board, is supported by indi- 
vidual effort on the part of members of some of 
the churches of this city. Rev. Elbert S. Porter, 
editor of the Christian Intelligencer, and Rev. 
Dr. McAuley have taken an active interest in this 
noble and beneficent enterprise. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Dr. Simmons has a predominance of the vital 
temperament, which gives nourishing power to 
the brain and the body, and amply qualifies him 
either for mental or physical labor. His feelings 
are ardent and earnest, yet enduring. His chest 
is deep and rather broad, showing fine digestion, 
circulation, and physical stamina. His head is 
rather large, indicating more than an average de- 
gree of the mental temperament; and the tex- 
ture of his system being fine, he is very suscepti- 
ble in his feelings and decidedly clear and point- 
ed in his thoughts. His entire constitution ad- 
mirably qualifies him for intellectual effort, phys- 
ical endurance, and exhausting toil. He possesses 
recuperative power, ability to re-supply the waste 
and wear of the system. Pure air, abundance of 
exercise, and plain diet are all that is necessary 
to insure him health, efficiency, and long life. 

His phrenological qualities may be summed up 
as follows · 

From the ears to the forward part of his head 
there is more than ordinary length, and, as the 
portrait shows, his forehead is broad and high, 
indicating more than a common share of intelleot. 
He hus excellent thinking and reasoning power, 
ability to analyze, criticise, and illustrate, talent 
to judge of character, to read the motives, dispo- 
sition, feeling, and conduct of others. He has 
an excellent memory of ideas, principles, and 
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facts. He has good practical intellect, ability to 
gather information and acquire knowledge on 
every hand; but his mind is not a mere store- 
house of facts, but rather a laboratory in which 
they are worked up into ideas. 

His Language appears to be large, hence he 
has good talking talent and ability to learn vari- 
ous languages. His mechanical ability appears 
to be good ; he is able to understand the theories 
and the details of mechanism; is handy in the 
use of tools and dextrous in manual operations. 
His Ideality and Sublimity are large. He has an 
active imagination, and love of the beautifal and 
grand. He is eager to gain knowledge, and has a 
facility in teaching and communicating what he 
knows to others. He has a good intellect for sci- 
ence, for literature, and, also, for art. 

He appears to be fully developed in the middle 
and back portions of the head; the first indica- 
ting courage, thoroughness, economy, prudence, 
and shrewdness; the latter indicating strong so- 
cial dispositions, affection for friends, adaptation 
for the social circle and the family, and a capaci- 
ty to win the confidence and the friendship of 
those with whom he comes in contact. He is com- 
panionable, excellent company, and is sought 
after and decidedly popular in society. He has a 
strong desire to be approved and to gain the good- 
will of all, more especially of those whose judg- 
ment and character he respects. He feels ocen- 
sure keenly and enjoys praise highly; still he has 
a good degree of dignity, self-reliance, and inde- 
pendence of mind, and when his Conscientious- 
ness indorses his conduct, he can brave opposition 
quite well. 

His moral organs, as a class, are large. He is 
upright, just, and honest in motive; is firm, de- 
termined, and decided in his feelings; respectful 
toward superiors, but not fanatical or unbalan- 
ced in his religious emotions. His Benevolence is 
a controlling faculty. He is anxious to do good ; 
to benefit the world, and to confer favors on the 
needy; and he finds it hard to deny any needed 
good which it is in his power to bestow. 

He is genial in his sympathies, cordial and 
friendly in his social intercourse, firm and just in 
his dealings, and clear, comprehensive, and prac- 
tical in his intellect. If he lives twenty years, 
retaining his health and having a fair opportuni- 
ty, we predict for him a course of usefulness and 
distinction. 
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ROBERT ALLTN. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

You have a great amount of locomotive pow- 
er; are constantly busy about something, and are 
in your element in proportion as you have much 
or little todo. If you had no mental or physical 
labor to perform, it would be difficult for you to 
take life quietly and retain a healthy condition of 
mind and body. 

You have a high degree of the mental temper- 
ament, and all the operations of your mind are 
particularly sharp and intense, and you are very 
clear, distinct, and positive in all your plans and 
mental arrangements. Your brain is only full in 
size, but your temperament gives you great advan- 
tage over many others with the same sized head. 
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PORTRAIT OF PROF. ROBERT ALLTN. 


Your phrenological developments are of a class 
that render your character a very distinct and in- 
dividual one. You should be known for possess- 
ing a great amount of will-power, decision, de- 
termination, and perseverance of mind ; also for 
maintaining great regard for justice, truth, and 


duty. You are well qualified to act in the capac- 


ity of a disciplinarian, and as such, you would be 
very strict and rigid, as your margin between 
right and wrong is not wide. 

You have a high degree of real manliness, 
pride, self-respect, and that kind of independence 
which disposes you to act and think for yourself 
and rely on your own resources. 

You are polite, affable, and ready to pay defer- 
ence to the opinions and feelings of others. You 
are ambitious; comparatively sensitive, and keen- 
ly alive to reproof and censure. 

You have a strong social nature, and your 
regard for female society is based principally in 
your appreciation of its intellectual and moral 
worth. You aresusceptible of strong attachment 
to the domestio circle, to home, and its pleasant 
associations. 

You can attend successfully to a great variety 
of subjects, as your mind passes quickly from one 
thing to another, but you are not satiefied until 
you have perfected any subject under considera- 
tion. as much as possible. You have spirit, effi- 
ciency, and energy in your composition, but these 
qualities are manifested in giving you strength to 
accomplish your ends in a manly way, and not in 
rendering you cruel and revengeful. 

You are candid, honest, open-hearted, and un- 
disguised in your character. You are very cau- 
tious and quite mindful about consequences, slow 
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to decide upon a course of life, and very careful 
about committing yourself. 

Your proclivities for worship are not paramount, 
and the feeling of devotion and reverence is sus- 
tained by your reason. 

Your intellectual faculties give uncommon 
availability of mind. Hence you should be re- 
markable for your powers of observation, knowl- 
edge of persons, judgment of things, practical 
talents, and power to acquire knowledge from 
contact with life. Your experience is of a prac- 
tical nature. You have an extraordinary mem- 
ory of what you see, of associations of ideas, 
where you go, and what you learn. You study 
science of any kind with great pleasure, and are 
well qualified to engage and succeed in the exact 
sciences. You are very correct in your compari- 
sons and criticisms; are a good judge of human 
nature; are rather mirthful in your feelings, and 
quite inclined to joke, and you enjoy and appre- 
ciate wit in an author or speaker. 

You are systematic and methodical in all the 
operations of your mind, and are very punc- 
tual in your engagements, so much so, that if 
from some unavoidable circumstance you are be- 
hind time one minute, you ask an apology. 

All your mathematical faculties are above par. 
And you are successful in understanding and de- 
monstrating principles in mathematics, science, 
and literature. 

Your sympathies are strong, but you have no 
morbid sentimentality connected with their man- 
ifestations. Your Benevolence leads to practical 
goodness and justice, rather than shedding tears 
of sympathy over imaginary tales of distress. 

You have good taste, excellent sense of beauty, 
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fine appreciation of perfection, style, and refine- 
ment; and few persons are so well prepared as 
you to appreciate and enjoy the sublime and im- 
posing in nature. All your thoughts and feelings 
have an elevated tendency, and you take exalted 
and extended views of all subjects. Your tem- 
perament, combined with these elevated tenden- 
cies of mind, give more than ordinary loftiness to 
all your ‘movements, and enable you to exert a 
superior and salutary influence over others, and 
also admirably qualify you to mold the charac- 
ter and shape the destinies of the young. Cis. 
cumstances being favorable to a full development 
of your mental qualities, would qualify you for a 
teacher, a writer, a student in the sciences, a lit- 
erary man, or a moral instructor. 


BIOGRAPHY. H Epo 


Proressor Rosert ALLYN, of the Ohio Uni- 
versity, was born in Montville, Conn., 1817. His 
father was an industrious and intelligent farmer, 


in moderate circumstances, and could only give. 


his son the advantages that the Common School 
then afforded. But so great was his fondness for 
study, and so rapid his improvement, that he 
soon passed through the limited course of Com- 
mon School education; winning the reapect of 
his associates, the affection of his teachers, and 
the admiration of the district. 

He commenced the study of Latin and Algebra 
without the aid of a teacher, while at work on 
the farm. He carefully studied his Grammar in 
the morning, revolved it in his mind, and im- 
pressed it upon his memory during the labors of 
the day. He also read his algebraic problems in 
the morning, and wrought ingenious solutions of 
them during the day, while holding the plow or 
swinging the scythe. The evening was devoted 
to a careful review of the acquisitions of the day. 

At the age of eighteen he commenced teaching 
a District School, and continued in this business, 
with the most flattering success, for several suc- 
cessive winters. The district that secured his 
services for a single session deemed itself pecu- 
liarly fortunate in obtaining them for the fature. 
Encouraged by the success of his early efforts, 
and having replenished his purse with the pro- 
ceeds of his winter’s teaching, he resorted to the 
Wesleyan Academy, at that time in a very flour- 
ishing condition, under the supervision of Dr. 
Patten. Here he devoted himself to his studies 
with redoubled zeal, and won for himself a high 
reputation for scholarship and integrity. 

In 1887 he entered the Wesleyan University, 
under the presidency of that distinguished and 
deeply-lamented divine, the Rev. Dr. Fisk. The 
class of which he was a member was one of the 
largest that ever entered the University, and was 
distinguished for general intelligence and schol- 
arship; but young Allyn placed himself in the 
front rank, and unfalteringly sustained that 
position through the College course. Here he 
distinguished himself as a mathematician, but 
was scarcely inferior as a linguist or rbetorician. 
To say that he had no superior in the class of 
1841, a class of such admitted ability, is no ordi- 
nary praise. But such a position was awarded 
to him by his class. mates, and subsequent his- 
tory has confirmed the verdict. 

He was employed in the Wesleyan Academy, 
first as Professor of Mathematics, and af:erward 
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was elected Principal, which office he filled for 
several years with general satisfaction. Subse- 
quently he was induced to take the charge of the 
Providence Conference Seminary in Rhode Island, 
which institution, under his administration, rap- 
idly rose from comparative obscurity to take its 
rank among the very best institutions of its grade 
in New England. Here Prof. Allyn distinguished 
himself as a financier, a disciplinarian, and a 
popular and thorough educator. His success was 
complete, and his popularity unbounded. 

After remaining six years in this office, he was 
elected Commissioner of Public Schools for Rhode 
Island, an office which had been filled by eminent 
men, but by no one with greater usefulness to the 
schools or more flattering success to himself. His 
previous training had fitted him for the respon- 
sible duties of his office, and his well-directed 
efforts accomplished a vast amount of good in the 
eause of popular education in Rhode Island. 

Having long looked to the growing West as an 
inviting field of labor, and recciving a call to the 
chair of Ancient Languages in the Ohio Uni- 
versity, he resigned his office as Commissioner, 
accepted the appointment, and entered upon its 
duties. Professor Allyn identified himself with 
the progressive spirit of the age. From his en- 
trance upon public life he was an unflinching 
anti-slavery man, and an ardent advocate of 
temperance, and, at the solicitation of friends, 
“ stumped” the State in their dissemination and 
defense. Twice he was elected to the State Legis- 
lature, and exerted a controlling influence in its 
deliberations. 

Prof. Allyn adds another to that noble class of 
self-made men, who, emerging from poverty and 
obscurity, have risen by their own exertions to 
positions of honor and influence. Of such did 
Longfellow sing in his happiest mood: 


“ Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us 
Footsteps on the sand of time.” 


In a bird's-eye glance at the Professor, I recog- 
nize common sense as a leading trait of his char- 
acter. He is a shrewd observer of men and 
things. He carefully examines the ground before 
he takes his position, plants himself upon the 
immutable principles of right, and with consum- 
mate skill adapts the instrumentalities of action 
to the accomplishment of the desired object. 
Hence he generally succeeds in his plans, and 
seldom blunders. The Massachusetts Teacher, 
speaking of one of Prof. Allyn’s lectures, re- 
marked that the lecture abounded in practical 
suggestions, plain and to the point, marked by 
genuine wit, and was distinguished, like all the 
productions of its author, for its sound, practical 
common sense.“ 

I also recognize in him a spirit of noble gener- 
osity. He is remarkably free from that ocntempt- 
ible selfishness that sheds tears of anguish at the 
success of a foe, rejoices over the downfall of a 
rival, and exults in the glorification of self alone. 
Ife despises meanness in others, and is very suc- 
ceesful in avoiding it himself; and, from our 
knowledge of him, should he be overtaken in a 
mean act, we judge that he could never look in 
the mirror without blushing to his ears, until he 
had made all possible reparation. He is am- 
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bitious, but not to rise upon the ruin of others. 
He rejoices in the prosperity of his associates, and 
toils to do that which shall bless the world, and 
merit the approbation of the great and good. 

As a scholar, he is above mediocrity in every 
department, but excels as a mathematician; and 
if he had devoted himself to this science, he would 
have had but few superiors. As a writer he 
stands deservedly high. He edited, for several 
years, the Rhode Island Schoolmaster, and his 
editorials won for him the reputation of an ele- 
gant and forcible writer. His contributions to 
the Methodist Quarterly Review have been writ- 
ten with disoriminative ability, exhibiting power 
as a writer of great beauty and energy. His 
Educational Reports take rank among the ablest 
that have been issued. They are not distinguished 
for dazzling speculations and splendid theories, 
appearing beautiful on paper, but totally unfit for 
any practical purpose. They are replete with 
practical suggestion and convincing argument, 
pointing out the evils connected with the schools, 
and the best means to be employed for their re- 
moval. His Special Report on Truancy nad 
Absenteeism from Schools in Rhode Island” is an 
able and an exhaustive discussion of an intricate 
question, which is discussed by no other writer 
with such signal ability. Dr. Huntington, of 
Harvard University, noticed it in the following 
eulogistic language: This is altogether the best 
document on this subject yet published. It abounds 
in statements so lucid, in arguments so forcible, 
in illustrations so clear, and in exhortations so 
convincing, that every man ought to read it.” 

Professor Allyn has natural ability, shrewd- 
ness, tact, and scholarship sufficient for almost 
any position; bat, in the judgment of one who 
has known him from early life, and carefully 
watched him in every station that he has filled, 
he possesses those rare qualifications which pe- 
culiarly fit a man for the charge of a literary in- 
stitution of a high order. As a practical, popu- 
lar, and philosophical educator, Prof. R. Allyn, 
of the Ohio University, has fow equals and no 
superior. 
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REMARKABLE Retaisution.—A Man Rope 
HIs owN House ann is SHor.—The Milwaukie 
Sentinel says that, recently, the Treasurer of the 
town of Erin, Washington County, whose name, 
we believe, was Whaling, was shot dead while at- 
tempting to rob his own house. It appears that 
he had collected some twelve hundred or fifteen 
hundred dollars of the town taxes, and left home 
in the afternoon telling his wife that he would be 
gone all night. Toward evening a traveling ped- 
dier applied at the house for a night’s lodging. 
The wife at first refused to admit him, but finally 
yielded, with much reluctance, to his request. 
Some time in the night tho peddler was awakened 
by the noise of men breaking into his room. Ta- 
king them for robbers, he drew a pistol and fired 
at them. One fell and two fled. Lights being 
procured, the dead body of a man, with blackened 
face and otherwise disguised, was found upon the 
floor. Upon further examination it proved to be 
the proprietor of the house himself, who had re- 
sorted to this stratagem to steal the tax-money 
collected, and had met with this terrible retribu- 
tion! 
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SELF-ESTEEM. 


BY DR. GALL.* 


HISTORY OF ITS DISCOVERY. 


A BEGGAR attracted my attention by his extra- 
ordinary manners. I reflected on the causes 
which, independently of an absolutely vicious 
conformation or of misfortunes, could reduce a 
man to mendicity, and believed I had found one 
of the chief of them in levity and want of fore- 
sight. The form of the head of the beggar in 
question confirmed me in my opinion. He was 
young, and of an agreeable exterior, and his head, 
in the region of circumspection, was very narrow. 
I molded his head, and, on examiming it with at- 
tention, remarked on the upper and back part of 
the middle line a prominence extendivg from 
above downwards, which could arise only from 
the development of the brain beneath. I had 
not previously observed this prominence in other 
heads, and, for this reason, I was very anxious to 
discover what it indicated. His head, moreover, 
was small, and announced neither strong feel- 
ings nor much intellect. After many questions 
addressed to the beggar, with a view to discover 
the remarkable traits of his character, I request- 
ed him to relate his history. He said he was the 
son of a rich merchant, from whom he had in- 
herited a considerable fortune; that he had al- 
ways been too proud to condescend to labor, either 
for the preservation of his fortune or the acquire- 
ment of a new one, and that this unhappy pride 
was the sole cause of his misery. This reminded 
me of persons who never cut their nails, in order 
to convey the idea that they are not obliged to 
work., I made several remarks to him, and let 
him know that I doubted his veracity ; but he al- 
ways reverted to his pride, and assured me that, 
even now, he could not resolve to follow any kind 
of labor. Although it was difficult to conceive 
how pride should cause a man to prefer begging 
to working, yet I was led by this person’s repeat- 
ed assurances to reflect upon the sentiment of 
pride. 

I very well recollected the grave and haughty 
air with which one of my cousins would draw out 
his handkerchief, fold it up, and return it to his 
pocket. He was seven years old, and I was hardly 
six, yet I was disgusted with his proud and pomp- 
ous airs. He also scorned all the occupations in 
which our family were accustomed to engage, and 
wished to learn nothing that was going on. He 
wished to enter the army. A prince in Vienna 
was remarkable for his ridiculous pride, his stiff 
gait, and his practice of constantly quoting his 
ancestors. Happily, he was bald in the region of 
the head where I had noticed the prominence in 
the mendicant's head, and I thus assured myself 
that he had the same conformation. These facts 
were sufficient to produce the idea, that pride is a 
fundamental quality, connected with a particular 
organ of the brain. I can not believe it necessary 
to prove to my readers that pride, loftiness, hau- 
teur, are innate, and not acquired qualities. 


+ Organology; or, an Exposition of the Instincts, Pro- 
pensities, Sentiments, and Talents, or of the Moral Q :al- 
ities, and the e undamental Intellectual Faculties iu Man 
nod Animals, and the Seat of their Organs. By François 
Joseph Gall, MD. Translated from the French by Wins- 
low Lewis, Jun., M.D., M.MLS.S. 
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Every one, within the circle of his acquaintances, 
can find examples of proud and haughty men, 
and, consequently, proofs of my assertion. I shall, 
therefore, expose very briefly the natural history 
of pride. 

NATURAL HISTORY OF PRIDE. 

Pride, arrogance, disdain, self-sufficiency, pre- 
sumption, insolence, etc., are all derived from the 
same source. Modified by different degrees of in- 
tensity of action, and by the varied influence of 
other qualities, they are all the manifestation of 
the same organ. I pass by in silence, therefore, 
the discussions of grammarians and other authors, 
on the force of each of these modifications, and 
proceed to examine the parts that each does and 
ought to perform in the human species. 

„All men,” says Charles George Leroy, in- 
cline to despotism; but, as wishes without hope 
are seldom durable, this tendency to despotism is 
limited, in the great majority, by a feeling of im- 
potence of obtaining an elevated rank in the 
class to which they aspire. The only result, how- 
ever, is, that every one is excited, vexed, and 
harassed for his whole life by an uneasy desire of 
elevation. The idea of distinction once estab- 
lished, it becomes predominant, and this subse- 
quent passion annihilates that which gave rise to 
it. From the moment a man compares himself 
with his neighbors, and attaches some importance 
to their regard, his real necessities are no longer 
an object of his attention or his measures. If the 
reality is denied, he wishes at least the appear- 
ance; hence, for the most part, resulta the love 
of outward decorations and of everything calcu- 
lated to give to others an impression of power. If 
he can not expect to draw upon him the looks of 
the universe, or a whole nation, he is contented 
with being an object of remark to his neighbors, 
and of overtopping his equals, and thus his hap- 
piness arises from the concentrated attention of 
his little circle. This desire of rising above the 
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place assigned to us seems to be a contradiction . 


to that proneness to servility which is observed in 
most men, and which is also but a consequence of 
the love of power. We crawl at the foot of the 
throne, in order that we may still be above the 
crowd of heads which we love to bow down No 
other result could be expected, than that the low- 
est slaves, in the view of their superiors, should 
be the haughtiest despots among those whom for- 
tune has placed beneath them; and thus, in fact, 
is the constant phenomenon. The vizier humbles 


himself in the presence of his master, yet puts on 


the disdainful airs of the Grand Seiguior before 
the pachas.” * 

This internal sentiment, according as it is com- 
bined with different qualities, is manifested in so 
many different ways, that it seems sometimes to 
be in contradiction with itself; yet still, whatever 
form it may assume, it is always pride, haughti- 
ness. One, like Antisthenes, covered with rags, 
and with not a sous in the world, feels it dishon- 
orable to work for a livelihood, looks at everything 
around him with contempt and disdain, thinks 
nothing worthy of his attention, and, in the full- 
ness of his self-sufficiency, remains completely in- 
active as to all outward things. Another puts no 


* Lettres philosophiques sur l'intelligence et lu perfec- 
tibillte des animaux. Nouvelle edition à Paris, 1802, p. 
187, 190. 
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limits to his insolence; everything above him 
irritates and wounds him. With contempt in 
every look, and envy gnawing at his heart, he 
tramples everything under foot, feels beyond the 
control of nature's laws, and, by statues, monu- 
ments, and temples, takes his place, even while 
living, among the immortal ones. Pride led 
Philip II. to compare the loss of twenty thousand 
men with that of a brook; and under the domin- 
ion of the same sentiment, Aurelian chained van- 
quished kings to his triumphal car, and Sep- 
timius trampled upon the dead body of his enemy. 
Pride, too, under the form of generosity and mag- 
nanimity, induced Marous Aurelius and Henry 
IV. to pardon traitors in their power. Here, 
pride is mortified with the slightest offense, or 
even indifference; there it braves all attacks of 
its enemies, which only increase the opinion of its 
high importance. 

There are certain men, with heads and hearts 
sufficiently strong, who are so deeply impressed 
with a sense of their own value, and so indepen- 
dent withal, that they know how to repel every 
external influence that tends to subject them. As 
far as practicable, they choose the freest coun- 
tries to live in, and follow an employment that 
renders them independent, and exempts them 
from the caprices and favor of the great. That 
domination over their inferiors, which would lead 
to slavery under an absolute master, would be 
insupportable to them. The honors and distino- 
tions that belong to merit are humiliation in their 
eyes, when lavished on insignificance. If they 
prosper, it is only by their own efforts; like the 
oak, they are sustained by their own strength, 
and to their own resources would they be indebt- 
ed for all that they have. This is a bold high- 
spiritedness that has not yet degenerated into 
pride—a merit rather than a defect; often the 
companion of great virtues, the enemy of all 
meanness, and the support of courage in adversity. 

Under whatever form pride may appear, it is 
no less indispensable. As man is designed for the 
social state, some must be born to command, and 
some to obey. Master and slave—such are the 
two conditions of uncivilized people; and even 
where man pretends to have reached the height 
of civilization, each rash attempt to shake off the 
yoke of authority, proves him incapable of liberty. 
It is not true that all men are born equal, and are 
destined to exercise the same reciprocal influence, 
Nature has allotted to each one a different station, 
by giving them a different organization, inclina- 
tions, and faculties. The slave-born man may 
rise to the master’s rank, if endowed with talents, 
worth, courage, ond a domineering spirit; and he 
who is clothed with authority at his very birth, 
unless he knows how to preserve the gifts he has 
received from the caprices of fortune, will descend 
to the rank of a slave. 

Observe children at their sports. There is al- 
ways one who arrogates authority over the rest. 
He becomes a general, minister, and legislator 
without either he or the rest su-pecting it. The 
same thing takes place in schools and families. 
We everywhere encounter disdain, self- sufficiency, 
presumption, haughtiness, by the side of modesty, 
humility, submission, and even meanness. In 
civil and military institutions we see only chiefs 
and subordinates; and power gradually concen- 
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trating, comes at last, willingly or forcibly, into 
the hands of one. Such is the fate of govern- 
ments of every description, and associations of 
every kind. Even in republics there is always 
one man from whom public opinion emanates. 
The very ones to whom the monarchical form of 
government is so revolting are moved by envy and 
jealousy, their own spirits being excited by a 
thirst for power. Those, also, who trample upon 
all social order, robbers and banditti, testify in 
favor of the established law of nature. The one 
in whom the thirst for rule is strongest puts him- 
self at their head, and his comrades acknowledge 
him for their captain and leader. 

Let those who may still be inclined to take 
pride, spirit, or love of independence for an ac- 
quired quality look at savage and uncivilized 
people. All feel their equality, and are warm in 
the maintenance of their rights. Even when they 
follow a chief in the field they suffer him to pre- 
tend to no formal command. They are not bound 
by his orders, and they march, not in conse- 
quence of a military engagement, but of mutual 
faith, and warmed by an equal ardor for the suc- 
cess of the enterprise. Among the Iroquois and 
other nations of the temperate zone, the titles of 
magistrate and subject, of noble and plebeian are 
as well known as those of rich and poor. The 
Caribs, even after choosing a military chief, take 
good care to confer on him no civil authority. 
Their captain is not called in to decide their domes- 
tic disputes; the terms jurisdiction and govern- 
ment are not in their language. Even in the 
midst of pillage, glory is their principal object; 
the spoils of the vanquished are to them only the 
pledge of victory. Tribes and nations are their 
prey, but the solitary traveler, from whom there 
is nothing to gain, unless it be a reputation for 
generosity, they suffer to pass without insult, or 
even treat sumptuously. 

The rude nations of the West preferred death 
to captivity in their wars. More than once, when 
the Roman armies were pouring into captured 
cities or forced entrenchments, they found the 
mother slaying her children, that they might not 
fall into the hands of their enemy, and the father 
shedding the blood of his family, and ready to 
plunge the dagger into his own bosom. 

Among the North American Indians courage is 
the principal point of honor. It is this that ani- 
mates alike the prisoner under the most painful 
tortures and the torturers themselve:. Indeed, 
they practice most cruelty upon those whom they 
are desirous of treating with most consideration, 


to give them an opportunity of displaying all the 
energy of their courage. On the cowardly they 
inflict a speedy death, by the hands of women. 
They disdain, as mercenary and vile, every occu- 
pation and enterprise which does not present dan- 
gers to be confronted and glory to be acquired. 

Thus everything concurs to prove that pride, 
hauteur, love of authority, are innate in man, 
and, consequently, that this sentiment is founded 
upon a particular organ. The phenomena pre- 
sented by disease will convince us still more 
strongly of this truth. 

[TO BE CONTINUED ] 


THe proud man expects the world to find out 
and appreciate his talen:s and virtues; the vain 
man takes infinite pains to set forth his own merits 
and to secure praise. 
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PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGY. 


A Few years ago, Phrenology was all the rage, 
and men of real science not only believed in the 
classification of the mental powers (which is one 
of the best we know of), but what is quite a dis- 
tinct thing, they swallow practical Phrenology, 
bumps and all, and felt fully competent to pro- 
nounce upon a man’s whole character blindfold, 
and to choose a wife or foretell the future of 
children, if they could only manipulate upon their 
skulls.” 

The above is from the Philadelphia Ledger. 
We don’t know how it may be in Philadelphia, but 
“ Phrenology was all the rage” here but a month 
or two ago, during Prof. L. N. Fowler’s lectures, 
and a great many very sensible people here still 
swallow practical Phrenology, bumps and all.” 
Since the Ledger concedes that phrenologists 
„have made a classification of the mental powers” 
so worthy of note, might it not diffidently presume 
that there may be something of truth in the 
“ bumps,” also? How happens it that Messrs. 
Gall, Spurzheim, Fowler, and other noted phre- 
nologists, arrived at the truth in regard to mental 
phenomena, or their classification, if the data 
from which they wrought out their classification 
were so absurd? Is it not as fair to presume that 
they have arrived at these true conclusions from 
true premises, as that they have come to right 
conclusions from false premises.— Putsburg Dis- 
patch. 

[When the Philadelphia Ledger comes to un- 
derstand practical Phrenology, it will then be able 
to “swallow” facts and principles understand- 
ingly. We consider a knowledge of practical 
Phrenology essential to the forming of an enlight- 
ened opinion on the point.] 


SBLF-RELIANCE. 
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A GLANCE at the business men of our com- 
munity will show who have and who have not im- 
proved the opportunities of their earlier years. 
The former transact their business with ease, 
promptness, and profit. They are at home in their 
respective stores, establishments, and counting- 
rooms. They rely upon themselves, and execute 
what they have to do with energy and dispatch, 
But those who shirked everything in their youth, 
are compelled to rely on their clerks and salesmen 
for advice, and are never ready to act when prof- 
itable occasions arise. 


Let the young be counseled to rely on them- | 


selves. We do not mean that the young should 
not be assisted in their studies and in their busi- 
ness; but they should also be taught that what 
they can accomplish in, of, and by themselves is 
more, much more, valuable to them than anything 
which they accomplish by the assistance of others. 
Many parents commit a lamentable error in this 
respect. They lead their children to believe that 
they can do nothing without the constant assist- 
ance of their superiors, and after a while the child 
becomes impressed with that idea. Fortunate will 
it be for him when he emerges from the parental 
roof, if he can at once acquire the self-reliance 
which has been kept down at home—otherwise, he 
must necessarily fail in whatever independent 


enterprise he undertakes; and in such a case, 
while the misfortune is his own, the fault lies at 
the door of misjudging parents rather than at his 
own. 


[May, 


N. J. STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
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We have received the fourth annual report of 
the Board of Trustees of the New Jersey State 
Normal School, located at Trenton, for the year 
ending February, 1859. It contains the elevation 
of seven different diagrams, showing in detail the 
plan of the buildings, which we think may be 
studied with advantage by all who are about 
erecting buildings for a similar purpose. Prof 
William F. Phelps (well known to the readers of 
the JounNnAt) is the popular principal of this in- 
stitution. The graduating class consists of twen- 
ty-six ladies and fourteen gentlemen, and we 
hazard little in saying that, for thoroughness of 
instruction and progressive enterprise, this school 
stands second to none of its kind in the Union. It 
is now but a few years since New Jersey adopted 
the free school system ; but if she was slow to be- 
gin, she has had the good sense to adopt the best 
methods, and copy the best models, and also to se- 
cure, as in this instance, the best of teachers. 


N. J. STATH LUNATIC ASYLUM. 


THE annual report of this institution, under the 
superintendence of Dr. Buttolph, is before us, 
which shows the institution to be in a flour shing 
condition. The treatment of the insane is rapidly 
approaching a scientific solution, and it is worthy 
of remark that all who have succeeded, in this 
country, in the successful treatment of the in- 
sane, have adopted the phrenological theory of 
mind, and have followed its suggestions; their 
patients have been classified and ‘treated in ac- 
cordance with their mental condition. Dr. But- 
tolph ranks with Brigham, Woodward, and Rock- 
well as an enlightened, ‘conscientious, and philan- 
thropic man, and has done much for scienoe., and 
especially for the insane of New Jersey, and we 
cordially wish him every opportunity for enlarg- 
ing the boundaries of knowledge in his depart- 
ment, together with a long and successful career 


in his highly useful pursuit. Few are well calcu- 
lated for it, and fewer still have the willingness 
to make the sacrifices and perform the labors in- 
cident to it. 


Es Correspondents. 


A. W.— The activity of the brain as well as that 
of the body is a condition of natural temperament, or it is 
sometimes in part induced by study and exciting pursuits. 
Habit fastens on one an appetite for stimulants by pervert- 
ing the appetite and the nervous system. A person can, 
by habit, acquire the power and the desire to use two 
ounces of laudanum in a few hours, or to take arsenic 
enough to kill ten men. Tobacco, alcoholic liquors, tea 
and coffee come under the same law of habit. 


J. B.—You give your marking of chart, and ask 
how one so marked can best procure a livelihood. You 
do not state age, sex, circumstances ; but we will suppose 
you & man twenty-one years old, of good size and health, 
with a fair education, and brought up to work, and on this 
basis we judge by the marking that you are best adapted 
to some nice mechanical in-door work, like printing, en- 
graving, bookbinding, or some other light artistic trade 
With Cautiousness 6 to 7, and Self-Esteem only 2, you are 
ill-adapted to rough it in the bold, robust occupations. 


J. B —ist. Teaching; 2d. Mechanical; 8d. Shop- 
keeping. — 

H. P.—We prefer to answer your question by 
correspondence rather than through the JovENAL. 
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Adbertiseme nts 
ADVERTISEMENTS intended for this Journal, to 
secure ineertion. should be sent t» the Publishers on or be- 
foro the 10th of the month previcue to the one in which 
they are to appear. Announcements for the next number 


should be sent in at ence. 
Tanue.—Tweaty-five esate a line each insertion. 
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THE TEACHER'S JOURNAL, 


PUBLISHED AND EDITED BY R. W. MoALPINE, 
ALLENTOWN, Pa., 

Is a monthly periodical of 82 pp., devoted to the interests 
of Common ScHoots. Terms, $1 per annum. 

It bas new reached its sixth number. All communications 
and business letters to be addressed to R. W. Molins, 
Editor of Toe Tzacnenr’s Jovgnat, Allentown, Pa. 

* TEACHER'S JOURBNAL.— We have just received the first 
number of The Tmi r. Journal, published at Allentown 
by Messrs. McAlpine & Haines. To say that the nt. nad 
is deserving of a hearty support from the friends of Edu- 
cation, is but paying a poor compliment to the labor and 
care which characterize its every page. It is tnterestiog 
and instructive. In its editorials, as well as its selected 
matter, ihere is evidence of a mind at work of no mean 
capacity. We cheerfully recommend the Journal to all 
who are interested in the cause of education, as a work 
that should find its way to every fireside. It is calculated 
to do much gond in the cause to which it is especially de- 
voted, and from what we know of its worthy and talented 
editor, R. W. McAipine, Esq , if properly sustained, It will 

rove itself an important auxillary in the Educatioual 
eld... atasangun Herald 

“THs TEACHER'S JOURNAL edited by Mr. R. W. Me- 
Alpine, of Allentown, Pa. (who is also its publisher), is 
very welcome to our table. We like its matter and its 
spirit. It evinces an energy and an ability which inspire 
a confidence in its success. We fully believe tts influence 
will be felt for goud, in the cause of Education.“ Ed uc u- 
tional Heral, N. P. 


PEABOpDP TS HAUTBOITISs STRAW- 


BERRY PLANTS.—I have a few dozen plants of this ex- 
cellent variety raised in my own garden from plants direct 
from Mr. Peabody, that I will furnish to those desiring, as 
long as they last. Prce $2 a dizen, aent by mat’, poust- 
part, Fair deductions on larger lots. 

This berry has now been fully tested, and has taken rank 
among the best varieties ever cultivated. I am now pre- 
pared to fill orders—first come, firat served. Address 

MORRIS BAISLEY, Westchester, N T. 

When more convenient, orders may be addressed to 

Fowler and Wells, 803 Broad way, New York. 


First PRIZE GOLD AND SILVER 


MEDAL MELODEONS AND HARMONIUMS.—Ten dif- 
rerent Styles, from 660 to $400 Recommendei to be 
superior to all others by Thai Ben, W. Mas x, De. L. WN. I. 
Maron, etc, Awurded the Fir t Prise at every Fuir at 
which exhthited. 


Tas CIA Organ Haruonrums, patented and 
made only by the subecrib- rs, with eight stope, five sete of 
reeds, two banks of keys, swell pedal, and indep: ndent 
pedal bess, containing two fuli octaves of pedals. Prive of 
Organ Harmonium, $850 to $400. 

harmoniume, with six stope, three sete of reeds and one 
bank of k. 58. in black walnut case, price 6200. 

Organ Mclodeone, with two sets of roede, three stope and 
two banke of keys, in rosewood case, price $300. 

3 with one and two sets of re- da, price $60 to 


Elegant illustrated pamphlets 1 pp. 8vo.) sent by mail. 
Addrees MASON & HAMLIN, Baston, Mass, 
New York Wareroums, CHIOKEKING & SONS. 
694 Broadway. 


Beyond all question, the machine. — Lis Illustrated. 
WHEELER & WILSON 'S 


SEWING MACOHINE. 
New and valuable improvement. 
OFFICE 848 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
New Style. Prio $50. Send for a Circular. 
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INDISPENSABLE—No CORRE- 
SPONDENT, no Young Gentleman or Lady, no Public 
Speaker, no Teacher of Youth nor Man of Business should 
delay procuring these 

New Hand-Books for Home Improvement—by Mail. 
HOW TO WRITE; a Pocket Manual of Composition 
and Letter-Writing. Price, paper, 80 cts. ; muslin, 50 cts, 
HOW TO TALK; ox. Hints TOWARD A GRAMMATICAL 
AND GRNACRTUL STIL IN CONVERSATION AND DEBATE, 700. 


HOW TO BEHAVE; A Manual of Etiquette and Guide 
to Correct Personal Habita, with Rules for Debating Socie- 
ties and Deliberative Assemblies, Paper, 30c.; muslin. 60c. 

HOW TO DO BUSINESS; A Guide to Success in Prac- 
tical Life, and Hand-Book of Legal and Commercial 
Forms. Price 80 cents. 

$1 50 will pay for the four works in one volume, in mus- 
lin. Postage prepaid by 
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THE American Express Com- 


PANY run two daily lines of Expresses, in charge of 
Special ahaha TE; throughout New York, Western 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, 
Miunesota, Michigan, Canada West, Northern Kentucky, 
Eastern Missouri, eto. ete. 

Goode, Packages, Merchandise, Produce, etc., etc., for- 
warded with safety and dispatch. 

Subecriptions for this paper, or remittances for 
books to be re urned by express, will be forwarded from 
any point on our lines free of charge. 

ELLS, BUTTERFIELD & CO. 


Books ror EvreryBopy.—Dr. 


WM. A. ALCOTT’S three great books; the ripe fruits of 
a long life’s careful study and observation, by one of the 
oldest and most distinguished of living physiologists. 
I.— THE PHYSIOLOGY OF MARRIAGE. 
In 1 vol., 18mo. Price 75 cents. 
IL—COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE, 
1 vol., 18mo. Price 75 cents. 
III.—THE LAWS OF HEALTH. 
1 large !2mo. vol. Price $1. 


Table of Contents of the “ Physiology of Marriage :” 


Chapter 1. The True Relation of the Sexes. 

Chapter 2. Premature Marriage and its Consequences. 
Chapter 8. Errors of Education. 

Chap er 4. Errors of Courtship. 

Chapter 5. Individual Transgression and its Penalties. 
Chapter 6. Social Errors and their Punishment. 
Chapter 7. Physical Laws of Marriage. 


Chapter 8. A Fundamental Error. 

Chapter 9. The Laws of Pregnancy. 

Chapter 10. Crime without a Name. 

Chapter 11. The Laws of Lactation. 

Chapter 13. A Crime that ought not to be named. 
Chapter 18, Directions to Parents and Guardians. 
Chapter 14. General Directions. 


This book ia destined to produce a physiological revolu- 
tion in this country. [t will have an immense sale because 
it concerns us all, both male and female. 


COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE. 


Jobn P. Jewett & Co. have just published a new work, 
entitled “The Moral Philosophy of Courtship and Mar- 
riage.” Designed as a companion to “The Physiology of 
Marriage,” by the same author. The work is divided in- 
to two parts, the first of which is arranged in eight chaptera, 
opon tbe following opira: I. Is Marriage a a A II. 

ature and Design of Marriage. III. How he Ends of 
Marriage are to be Secured. or Rational Courtsbip. IV. 
The Philosophy of Being in Love. V. At wbat Age should 
we Marry? Oo Equality in Marriage. VII. Are 
Second Marriages Desirable? VIII. The Perpetuity of 
Marriage. Part Second contains thirty-two chapters, re- 
lating to moral, intellectual, sociul, and physiological 
themes. The work is the be-t of its clase extant, and if 
young people will heed the admonitions of the“ Old Phy- 
siclau,“ the author, they will be spared from many terrible 
evils that have been experienced by the present and 
former generations. The author affirms that the “vast 
majority of both sexes, despite of names and forma, are 
still, in reality, alone.“ He says: Serious as the subject 
is, it has been my object to render my remarks, especially 
on the proper and needful qualifications tor marriage, as 
mvitiog as the ature of the case will admit, for which 
purpose I have introduced not a few familiar anecdotes by 
way of illustration.” 


THE LAWS OF HEALTH; 
Or, Sequel to the House I Live In. 


This eminent hygienic philosopher, author of “The 
House I Live In,“ and many other excellent works, again. 
afier long silence, appears befure the public. He comes 
and offers us the ex, erirnce of a long life spent in the 
study of man; and what nobler study is there, and how 
little do we know, after all, of the wonderful mechanism 
of our own bodies, and the subtle agencies which are 
ceaselessly at work in the human organism. This new 
book of Dr. Alcott’s i- unquestionably oue of the most com- 
plete and valuable Physiological works ever written; it is 
designed by the venerable author both as a book for the 
Family and Schoolroom, and is worth ten times its cost in 
any family iu the land. 

is table of contents is too copious to publish here; suf- 
fice it to say, that it is a book which no family can afford 
not to pussess, and which should be used as a text-book in 
our schools and colleges. Both author and piblisher have 
received numerous and highly flattering recommendations 
of this excellent work from some of the most distinguished 
men in the country. 

We wi'l send copies of either, or of all the books, by 
mail, on receipt of the price, and our terms by the hundred 
wiil be made known in reply to the inquiries of Agents, 
and hose who buy to sell 5 Address. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


THe BAYDRLATIC TREAIMENT OF 
SOARLET FEVER, 


in lis diff, rent forms; or How to Save, through a systematic 
application ot the Water-Oure, wan t(boussnds of hvs and 
healths, which now annually perieh. Being the resuit of 
twenty-one years epertence, and of the treatment ano cure 
of eeveral hundred cases of eruptive fevers. By CnA NL 
Monpa, M.D., Ph D. Price. prepaid by mall. 56 cents 
Aadress FOWLER AND “ELLS, 
808 Broadway. New York. 
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Tue ILLUSTRATED FAMILY GYM- 
NASTUX, just published, contains 880 Engravings, with all 
necessary instructions in— 


GYMNASTICS, CALISTHENICS, 
IPATBY, VoOOAI. PHILOSOPHY, AND 
Many Ez, TuE Art or SPEAKING, 


and explains and illustrates in a masterly manner— 


How ro rr. Sraxp, WALK, Ax Run; 

How TO Leap, CLIMB, SKATE, AND Swix; 

How ro Mont, Ring, Derva, Ax D ROW; 

How ro Make THE BODY LITHE AND STRAIGHT, 
How ro Maxa THE LimBS FIRM AND STRONG ; 
How ro GIVE Grace TO EvsryY MOVEMENT; 

How TO Cons DISEASE AND DEFORMITY ; 

How To SO HEALTH, STRENGTH, AND BBAUTY, 


It is not designed for any particular class, or for one sex 
but for all classes and both sexes— 

For Women. For tae HAALTRI, 
For Men, For ras INVALID. 
For Bors anp Grats, For rue DEFORMED, 
For THE WHOLE FamILY, For EVERYBODY. 

This work comprises the most approved methods of ap- 
plying direct physical culture to the development of the 
bodily organs and the invigoration of their functions, the 
preservation of health, and the cure of disease and de- 
formity; and answers in an admirable manner one of the 
most urgent wants of the day. Were it introduced, as tt 
should be, into every family in the Union, our cadaverous 
men, sickly women, and puny children would soon give 
place to a more robust race. Parents, Guardians, and 
Teachers, examine Tux ILLUSTRATED FAMILY GYMNASIUM, 
Price, prepaid by mail, only $1 25. Address, 

FOWLEE AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 


LECTURES ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS, 
BY HORACE MANN. 
OOMPRISING, 

THOUGHTS FOR A YOUNG MAN. 
POWERS AND DUTIES OF WOMAN. 
POOR AND IGNORANT. 
RICH AND EDUCATED. 
DEMANDS OF THE AGE ON COLLEGES. 
INAUGURAL AND DEDICATORY ADDRESS. 
BACCALAUREATE ADDRESS 

A volume of over six hundred pages of the most valu- 
able matter. Price only $1 50, sent post-pald by mail. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 303 Broadway. 


MELopEons wrra Dry DED SWELL. 
NINE DIFFERENT VARIETIES. 


The best-t ned Reed Instruments ia the Wor'd. Price 
from $45 to $200. 
THE CELEBRATED ORGAN MELODEON, 
with 3 banke of Keys, 5 sets of Reeds. 8 utope, and Pedal 
Base. Price $850. Iliustrated Price Circulars sent by mall. 
Orders promptty filled, and each Melodeon warranted 
periec’. Address 


G KO. A. PRINCE & CO, Buffalo, N. T. 
GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., 110 Lake Street, Obleaga. III. 
GEO. A. PRINCE & Co., 87 Futon Sueet, N. T. City. 


The book for this season. 


Tur Garnvoen: A Pocker MAN- 


ual of Horticulture; or, How to Cultivate Vegetables, 
Fruit, and Fiewers; Directions for forming a Garden: 
Description of Implements and Fixtures; Instructions for 
Sowing, Transplanting. Budding, and Graftiny, with a 
Chapter on Ornamental Trees and Shrubs. Illustrated. 
Price, post-paid, in paper, 8u cts. ; in muslin, 50 ets. 

In a convenient ard cheap form there is here gathered 
the results of experience, observation, and study in the 
science and art of hordcultare.— New Y rk Cir ni le 

Tne author is tamiliar with the soil and climate of the 
who e Union, and bis book is as valuable in one section ot 
the country as In another. It contains all that is necessary 
to insure success in gardening.— Dau Fouk 

Address ‘OWLER AND WELLS, 

808 Broadway, New York. 


Inventors, Look to your Interests | | 
How 10 Get a PATENT, OR THE 


Iaventor's Ins-ructor. New edition. Now Ready. Price 
only 6 centa. Bend two three cent stampe for a copy. t» 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 
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Tur GARDEN; A Pock- 


if you have et Marua! of Horticu'ture; or, How to 
Rod of Cultivate Vegetables, Fruits, aud Flow- 

a 0 err. with a complete select Het of the 
best varieties for ordinary culture ; Strue- 

Ground, you | ture and Growth of Piants; Directions 
for forming a Garden; Description of 

need and (Implements and Fixtures; Instructions 


Re Brena. For “plating. Baddie, 
rafung, an ultivating Vegetables 
shonid have Fruits, and Flowers; with a Chapter 8 

Ornamenta! Trees and Shrubs. [liure 


this Book. trated Price, in paper, 80 cts.; in mus- 
lin, 40 ots. 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 


A TREATISE on ENGLISH Punc- 


TUATION, designed for Letter-writers, Authors, Printe 
and Oorrectors of the Press, and for the use „f Sehools an 
Academies. With an appendix, containing rules on the 
use of Capitals, a lat of Abor-viations, hints on the Prepa- 
ration of Copy and on Proaſ. read · n. Specimen of Proof- 
sbeet, eta. P WILSON. Sixth ediion Price» $1, 
prepaid. Ad 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 908 Breadway, New York. 


Hints Towarp Puys- 


Beauty. OAL PERFECTION; On, rue Puriosornr 
or Homan BxAurr, shows How Beauty may 
be Acquired and Retained. Only $1. 


THe PAINTER, GILDER, AND 


VARBNISHER'S COMPANION: Containing Rules and 
Regulations for everytoing relating to thejarte of Painting. 
Gilding, Varnishiog, and Glace-staining; numerous useful 
and valuab e Receipts; Testa for the Detection of Adultera- 
tione in Oils, Colors. et:.; and a Statement of the Diseas s 
and Accidents to which Painters, Gild rs, and Vatpisnere 
ara particularly able: with he simplest methods of Pre- 
vention and R medy. Fifth edition. Ia one volume, small 
12m, lo- h, 87 cents 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 


A New CHAPTER IN THE LIFE 


of Mrs. Cunningbam. See Matrimonial Brokerage in New 
York, Just published. Bent by mail. post-paid, tor $1, by 
FOWLER & WELLS, 808 Broadway. 


AN INFALLIBLE RE- 
cipë for obtaining Rosy Cheeks and Ruby 


Rosy Cheeks. Lips, without the use of paint or lotions, 
y "|may be found m HINTS TOWARD 


PHYSICAL PERFECTION. Price $1, 
by mall. 


A FIRST- RATE Boox.—Symesots 
OF TRE CAPITAL; or, Civilization in New York. By 


A. D. Mayo. 
CONTENTS. 
Taw HUDSON! on, LIFE IN THE Country. 
Tue CAPTTAL Crry. 
Tur Forons or Fres LABOR. 
Maw AND ER MODERN INVENTIONS. 
Tau Gorp DoLLAR. 
Tun NORMAL SCHOOL AND THE OBSERVATORY. 
Pepantry Ax D POWER. 
Tas Carrro. AnD THE Hiowse Law. 
Tun STUDIOS; OR, ART In New Yor. 
THE PENITENTIARY; OR, CE rx New YORK. 
Woman IN AMERIOA. 
Tus Cnurcurs; on, Racigion rn New York. 
Tur RURAL Osmersey ; OR, LIPE AND DEATH. 


Bold by FOWLEB AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 

THE A Pockr MANUAL OF 
HOUSE. | Runa ARCHITECTURE: or, How to Build 
Dwellings, Barns, Stables, etc. Embracing a 
Sketch of the History of Architecture ; Essen- 
THE tale of a Dwelling; Buiiding Materials; 
Choice of a Aua lou; Stvles of Architecture ; 
HOUSE, | Cottages in the Various Styles; the New Eu- 
glaud Cottage; Prairie Cottages; Southern 
Honses; Out-Houses; Ornamental Fences, 
Gates. Arbors, Trellises, etc. Handsomely 
THE 1 ee A and Per- 
apective Views. ce, in paper, 80 cts.: m 

ROUSE. Wasn, 50 cen's. i 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 803 Broadway, New York. 
2; V Sy ARERR AR 


THe PuysioLoGy oF MARRIZGE. 


By Dr. Alam Prepaid hy mail, 89 cents 
FOWLER ANo WELLS, 808 Broadway. New Vork. 


“ EvEY LADY ner Own FLOWER 


GARDENER.” See chapter ou Floriculture in Tax Qar- 
Den.” Price 80 ce nia. 


everybody, WIIo vaturs Hearn, 

y Strength, Beauty, and Long Life, and de- 

E bod _ sires the welfare of fature generations, and 

very y especially Woman, whether as wife and 

mother, or as maiden, should read HINTS 
Everybody TOWARD PHYSICAL PERFECTION. 


New Works on PHONOGRAPHY. 
Sent by return mai! to any Post-office, at prices annexed 


— 2e? ““?: 

Hon. Thomas H. Benton said, when presented with a verbatim re 

port of ove of his masterly speeches taken by a little boy, Had Puo- 

wo@rapuy been known forty years ago, it would have SAYED un 
TWENTY YRARS OF HARD Anon.“ 


HAND-BOOK OF STANDARD OR AMERIOAN PHO- 
NOGRAPHY. By Andrew J. Grabam. Muslin, $1 25. 
AMERIOAN MANUAL OF PHONOGRAPHY, being a 
Complete Guide to the Acquisition of P:tman’s Phonetio 

Short band. In muslin, 50 cents. 

THE MANUAL OF PHONOGRAPHY, by Pitman. A 
new and comprehensive exposition of Phonograpby, with 
copious illustrations and exercises. Prepaid, 60 cents 

THE REPORTER'S COMPANION, by Pitman and Pros 
ser, A complete guide t the art of Verbatim Reporting. 
In muslin, 81. 

THE PHONOGRAPHIC TEACHER, by Pitman. On the 
best method of imparting Phonography, containing a full 
course of lessons, with practical hints on Lectaring, ete. 
Engraved in the corresponding style. $L 

THE HISTORY OF @HORT-HAND, from the system of 
Oicero down to the invention of Phonography. Edited 
and engraved on stone by Pitman. 75 cents. 

THE PHONOGRAPHIOC READER, by Pitman. A pro- 
gressive series of reading exercises. A useful work for 
every Phonographic student. 25 centa. 

THE SECOND PHONOGBAPHIO READER, 25 cents. 

PHONOO BAPHIC COPY-BOOK, of ruled paper, for the 
use of Phonographic studente, 13 cents. 

THE PHONOGRAPHIO TEACHER; being an Inductive 
Exposition of Puonography, intended as a school- book, 
and to afford complete und thorough instruction to those 
who bave not the asel-tance of an oral teacher. By Web- 
ster. Price, prepaid by mail, 45 cents. 

THE REPORTER'S MANUAL A complete tion 
of the Reporting St) le of Phowograpby. 
trative exercises. By Graham. 50 cenia, 

NEW MANNERS BOOK, printed to Pnonography. Con- 
taining valuable extract. Ovmpiled by Pitman. 75 cents. 

PHONETIO PRIMER, each letter illustrated with a pictare 
euggestive of iu sound. 935 cent. 

TRANSITION READER, or a course of Inductive Ro- 
manic Reading For the use of Phonetic Readers 
in learning to rend Romanically. 25 cents, 

When single coptve of these works are wanted, the amount, 

m postage stampe, mall change, or bank notes, may be in- 

closed in a letter and sent to the Publishers, who will for- 

ward the books prepaid by return of the FIRST Mart. 
All letters should be post-paid, and addressed as 


follows: FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 
SHOULD ORDER A SUP- 
Every ‘pry of HINTS TOWARD PHYSICAL 


PERFECTION; Or, Tue PuiLosopsy or 
Bookseller HUMAN i EAurr, as it will be extensively 
advertise ! ard everywhere in demand. 
tJ. WLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


MoreE SwWINDLInG EXPOSED BY 


the book entitled, Matrimonial Brokerage in New York. 
Sent by mall, post- pata. for $1, vy, 
OWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway. 


Your CHARACrER FROM YOUR 
PORTBAIT.—Tt le not absolutely neceesary for persons 
who live at a distance to visit our establishment to have a 
phrenol.gical description of character given. From a like- 
ness properly taken we do ft satisfactorily. We are now re 
oviving them for this purpose, not only from every section 
of the United States, but from Canada and portions of Eu- 
rop» For fall particulars, proper modes of taking like- 
neernes to be sent, ete.. gend for The Mirror of tha Mind. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 


SHOULD HAVE A COPY OF 


Every of HINTS TOWARD PHYSICAL PERFEC- 

TION, in which she will find the secrets of that 
Young womanly beauty and personal attractiveness, 
which she very properly desires to possess. One 
Woman)dollar, by mail. 


OW TO DO GOOD AND GET “PAID FOR 
IT.".—Take an Agency for our Publications. The 
terms are such, there can be no posibility of loan, Evxnr 
Fax will be glad to obtain some of them. For partic- 
ulars address FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


ALL THE REQUISITES FOR 


PHYSIOLOGICAL, PHRENOLOGICAL, AND HY- 
DROPATHIC LECTURERS AND PRACTITIONERS 
MAY RE ORDERED OF ö 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 

By Mail or Eæpresa. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

A beautiful set of anatomical and physiological plates, 
six in number, mounted on canvas and rollers, or color- 
ed. Price, $12. 

Also, Lambert's Anatomical Charts on rollers, colored, 
six in the set. Price, $6. 

Also, Weber's ditto, size of life, eleven in the set. 
Price, 825. 

Manikins, from $825 to $1,000 each. 

Skeletons—French wired—ready for use, from $85 to 
$45 each. t 


AYDROPATHY. 

Dr. Tral’s Eneycloped ia. EEEE $3 00 
Dr. 8hew’s Family Physician............ errr oe. 2 50 
Water-Oure in Chronic Diseases 1 50 
Domestic Practice of Hydropatůù 99 ⁊ 1 50 
Water-Cure Library, seven volumes, and other stand- 
The New Pocket Syrin 8 60 

e New Pocket Syringe.............. e eas 
Breast dee . 8 — . 2 00 
Nipple Shie [fd F e O ST 


PHRENOLOGY. 


Specimens for Societies and Private Cabinets. Fortv of 
our best Specimens, size of Life. Cast from the heads of 
John Quincy Adams, Aaron Burr, George Combe, Elihu 
Burritt, T. H. Benton, Henry Clay, Rev. Dr. Dodd, Thomas 
A. Emmett, Dr. Gall, Sylvester Graham, J. C. Neal, Silas 
Wright, Black Hawk, la, etc., eto. They can be 
packed and sent as freight or express with safety. Price, 
only $25 for forty casts. 

Also, Fowler’s Phrenology, Combe’s Phrenology, Phre- 
nological Charts, and marked Busts. 


Crayon Headess . S $1 50 to $3 00 
Water Color He ade 800 5 00 
Oil Color Head .. 4 00 800 

Ir You DESIRE T0 


and use eas, consult 
Long Life. PHYSICAL PERFECTION. Price $1. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
8 8 Broadway, New York. 


Tar PHRENOLOGIOAL Bust, 


deelgaed especially for Learners; showing the 
exact location of all the Organs of the Brain, 
luily developed, which will enable every one 
to study the scicnce without an instructor. It 
may be packed and een: with safety by ex- 
presa, or as it (not by mail), to any part 
of the world. Price, incladlag box for paok- 
ing, only 81:5. FOWLER AND WELLS. 


“ This ia one of the most ingenious inventione of the age. 
A cast made of piaster of Paris, the siz» of the human ment 


Ee 


Organs is represented, fully developed, with all ine ote 

represen: y de with a e divisions 
and clusstficutions. Tose who can not obtain the services 
of a professor may ieam in a v-ry shari time, from this 
model head, the whole science of Phrenolagv. en far an the 
locations of the Organs are concerned.”—N. F. Daily Sum. 


: THE EFFECTS oF THE 


17 1 2 and 5 18 

ea an uty are explain n 

Employments. HINTS TOWARD PHYSICAL PER 
PETON For salo by all the Book- 
sellers. 


HREE GOOD JOURNALS FOR 185 
Well adapted to all readers in every family : 


LIFE ILLUSTRATED; 
A FIRST-CLASS PICTORIAL FAMILY PAPER, de- 
voted to News, Literature. Science, the Arts: to ENTERTAIN- 
ipl Improvement, and Procemsa Published weekly at 
a year. 


THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL; 
Hydropathy, its Philosophy and Practice: Physiology, 
Anatomy, and the Laws of Lite and Health. 81 a year. 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL; 
Devoted to all those Progressive Measures for the Eleva- 
tion and Improvement of Mankind. Illustrated. 81 a year. 


For Turer Dor LA Ra. all three Papers will be sent a year 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New Tork. 
Samples gratis: 


SEE CHAPTER ON THIS 


Gymnastics 
Subject, with numerous Plates and 
for Wood. Cuts, in HINTS TOWARD 
PHYSICAL PERFECTION. Price, 
in muslin gilt, $1. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


Agents wanted. Begin now! 


Boys and Men. 
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Healih, HIN as Towarp Prys- 
CAL. PERFECTION ; Or, tne PrrLosornr 
or Homan Beauty; vhowing How to Ac- 
quire and Renin Bonly Symmetry, Health, 
lana Vigor; Secure Long Life; and Avoid 
ithe Infirmities upd Deformities of Age. By 
H. Jacqves. This is undoubtedly ONE 
OF JHE MOst REMARKABLE Books OF THE 
Szason, and one calculated to aitract uni- 
versul altention and awsken the interest of 
all classes, as ic deals with subjects of vital 
importance to all. Ii embraces a complete 
and thorough exposition of the whole sub- 
ect of Human Physical Improvement. and 
shows conclusively that the means of Health, 
Strength, and Beauty are in our own bands. 
li reveals io womas the secrets of Symmetry 
of Form, Regularity of Features, a Clear 
9|Complexion, Bosy Cheeks, and all the 
Graces and Attractions of Womanhood; 
and texches man how to u«cquire that 
iment ef muscle, that dignity of move- 
ment, and that enduring vigor which com- 
man 8 the admiration of his own sex, and 
the love of she other. It should be in the 
‘hands of every Parent who desires to have 
Heslthy and Beautiful Children, every 
Teacher who would develop the Minds aud 
Bodies of his pupils in Harmony together, 
every young Woman who wishes to be pre- 
pred for all the duties of Womanhood, and 
every young Man who realizes that Health 
‘and Strength are the only sure basis of Per- 
‘manent Success in Life. Illustrated with 
twenty nen and a 1 numver of Wood- 
Cuts. rice, in muslin 
Long Life. FOWLER AND WELL 8, 


808 Broadway, New York. 


WATER-CURE LIBRARY, 


Embracing all the most popular works on the subject, in- 
cluding 
INTRODUCTION TO THE WATER-OURE. 
HYDROPATHY; OB, THE WATER-CUKE, 
EXPERIENCE IN THE WATER- CUBRE. 
THE CHOLERA, AND BOWEL DISEASES. 
WATER AND VEGETABLE DIET. 
THE PARENTS GUIDE. 
TOB 40CO, ITS NATURE AND EFFECTS. 
CURIO.ITIE3 OF THE COMMUN WaTER. 
WATER-C!'RE MANUAL. 
WATER-CURE IN EVERY DISEASE. 
WATER-OCUKE IN PREGNANCY. 
HYDROPATHY FOR THE PEOPLE 
ERRORS IN THE WATER-CURE. 
WATEB&-OURE IN CONSUMPTION, 
In seven nice 13mo volumes, containing near 8,000 pages. 
Price $7, by express. Adress 
FOWLEB AND WELLS, 896 Broadway, New York. 


Strength, 


BEATTY, 


and 


How | Hints Towarp PuysicaL 
PERFECTION; Or, Tas PmLosor nr oF 
to be Human Beauty; showing How to Acquire 
und Retaia Bodily S mmetry, Health, and 
Healthy Vigor; Secure Long Life; and Avoid the In- 
‘firmities and Defirmities of Age. It commends 
liself to all for whom healtb, beauiy, and long 
and ive have any _ a‘tractions, and especially to 
woman, igh Ea 2i a a and mother, or as a 
maiden. ustra with more than twenty 
Beautiful pistes, and numerous Wood-Cuts. Price 81. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
—Read 30S Broadway, New York. 


A Sensation BOOK. MTR I- 
monial Brokerage in New Tork. By A Reporter. Just 
Published. Sent by mail, post-paid, for $1, by 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 303 Broadway. 


SuRE Pay AND no RISE. —PLRERA- 
SANT AND PROFITABLE FLurrarussr may be had by enter - 
prising p- ra os by addressing 

FOWLER AND WhLLS, 808 Broad way, New York. 


| Tue Way to Avolp 


W the Pains and Perils of Girlhood and 
emanhood. Womanhood are pe ointed out in HINTS 
TOWARD PHYSICAL PERFEC- 

TION. Price $1, by mall. 


New Evecrro-GaLvanic Bat- 


TERY celebrated for the ouring of nervousness, neuralgia, 

rheumatism, and elruilar diseases, with ſuatructlons in tts 

philoenphy and modes of app‘ication. Price $10. Addrcas, 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broad way, New York. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS OF 
FowLER AND WELLS, 


308 Broapway, New YORE. 


“ Indispensable to the writer.” 


HOW TO WRITE: A New Pooxer Mantar 
or Composrrron AND Lerren-Waittna. Just the thin? 
for everybody who has occasion to write a letter, or an 
article on Love, Friendship, Business, or anything else. 


It is universally approved, and pronounced indispens- 
able to the young man or woman. Price, in paper, 80 
cents; in muslin, 50 cents. 


“ One of the most important arts is the art of talking.” 
HOW TO TALK: A New Pocrer MANUAL 


or CONVERSATION AND DEBATE — should be in the hands 
of every one who desires to talk correctly, clearly, flu- 


enay, forcibly, eloquently, and effectively, whether in the 

pat ap room, the debating society, or the public meet- 

robably no work in the English language con- 

= ns so much useful matter on this subject in so small a 

space; and it is not a grammar, but an interesting book 
to read. Price, in paper, 30 cents; in muslin, 50 cents 


“The best manners book ever written.” 

HOW TO BEHAVE: A New Pocket Max- 
UAL OF REPUBLICAN ETIQUETTE AND GUIDE To CORRECT 
Personar Hasrrs. If you desire to know what Good 
Manners require, under all the various circumstances of 
social life, at home and abroad, this is the book you want. 
The New York Frening Mirror pronounced this “ the 
most complete thing of the kind we have ever seen.“ It 
is already accepted as a standard work on the subject of 


manners. More than 25,00 copies have already been 
sold Price, 80 cts. ; ; mualin, 50 cts. 


“ Shows how to get rich honestly.” 
HOW TO DO BUSINESS: A New PookRT 


MANUAL or PRACTICAL Arrairs, AND GuIDE ro SucoEss 
IN THE VARIOUS Pursuits or Lire. Indispensable for 
the Clerk, the Apprentice, the Farmer-Boy, the Booke 


Agent. and all Business Men. It teaches how to choose 
a pursuit, how to educate oneself for it, and how to ful- 
low it with certain success, It is eminently practical, 
and veg be to the wants of all classes. Price, 30 cents; 
muslin, 50 cents. 


“ It should be on every young person's book-shelf.” 
HAND-BOOKS ror Home IMPROVEMENT: 
Embracing How ro Waiter, How to Tats, How To Be- 


HAVE, and How ro Do Businzss, bound in one large, 


handsome, gilt volume. A library of Useful Knowledge 
in a single volume. Price, 81 50. 


Learn how to be healthy, strong, and graceful.” 


THE ILLUSTRATED FAMILY GYMNA- 
SIUM. By R. T. Tratt, M.D. A work admirably 
adapted to meet one of the most urgent wants of the age 


—the whole subject of Gymnastics. both general and 
special. being fully explained and illustrated init. It is 
adapted to girls as well as boys, to ladies as well as gen- 
tlemen, and to schools as well as families. If you would 
be healthy and strong, consult it #1 25. 


“ Fruit culture for the million.” 
A HAND-BOOK OF FRUIT CULTURE: 


Berne 4 GUIDE TO THE CULTIVATION AND MANAGE- 
MENT OF Fgurr Terrs; with condensed Descriptions of 


many of the Best and Most Popular Varieties in the 
United States. Illustrated with ninety engravings. By 
Tomas Greea. A valuable and popular work. Price, 
80 cents; muslin, 50 cents. 


Know thyself.” 
LECTURES ON THE SCIENCE OF HU- 
MAN LIFE. By Sytvesrer Geanamu. With a copious 
Index, a Biographical Sketch, and a Portrait of tho Au- 


thor. This is a new edition of this well-known standard 
work, pronounced by the highest authorities in 
ogy and hygiene one of the best works in the 
language. Price, %z. 


“ Commended by all good people.” 
LECTURES ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS.— 


By Hon. Horace Mann. Comprising: Tnovonrs FOB A 
Youne Man; Powegs anp Doties or Woman ; EFrscrs 
OF INTEMPERANCE ON THE Poor AND IGNORANT—RICH 


AND EDUCATED; DEMANDS or THE AGE ON COLLEGES; 
INAUVOURAL AND DRDICATORIAL ADDRESSES ON THB 
OPENING or ANTIOOnN COLLEGE; BACCALAUREATE ÀD- 
press. These lectures are worthy the attention and 
consideration of ali—especially the young. The volume 
contains 630 pages, and is embellished with a 

portrait of the author. Price, post-paid, $1 50. 
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“ The best thing for the price ever issued.” 

THE HOUSE: A Pooxer MANUAL or RURAL 
ABCHITECTURE; embracing Designs for Country Dwell- 
ings, Barns Stables, and Out-Bulldings of all kinds, with 
Directions for Planning and Constructing them. It con- 
tains everything that any one will expect or desire to 


find in sueb a work. In the desi presented, partic- 
ular attention is given to houses of low cost, such as the 
great mass of the people most want. Adapted to albs:o- 

ons—the South as well as the North. Price, in paper, 
80 cents; in muslin, 50 cents. 


“The best of all garden manuals.” 

THE GARDEN: A Pockxr MANUAL or Prac- 
TIOAL Horricuttore. It tells how to cultivate everything 
belonging to the garden; how to plant trees; how to 
choose the best varieties of fruits; how to prune, graft, 


bud, destroy insects, preserve fruits and vegetables, and 
save seeds. The chapter on the Flower-Garden is just 
what the ladies are wanting. Adapted to all sections. 
Price, 30 cts. ; muslin, 50 cts. 


“Such works make farming interesting and profitable.” 
THE FARM: A Poorer MANUAL or Prac- 


TICAL AGRICULTURE. This is a manual of both the theory 
and practice of farming. giving, in a concise but clear 
and simple manner, the fundamental principles of Agri- 
cultural Science as well as n irections for culti- 
voniai all the common fiel No farmer, and es- 

y no young farmer. should be without ft. Price, 
paper, 30 cents; muelin. 50 cts. 


“The Information imparted is indispensable.” 
DOMESTIC ANIMALS: A Pooxkr MANTAL 


or CATTLE, Horse, Ax D SnRERr HusBanpey ; with direc- 
tions for management of Poultry, a chapter on Bees, and 
Rarey’s System on Horse-Taming. A much needed ond 
useful book, which no one who has the charge of ani- 


mals should fail to peruse. It presents, In an attractive 
and available form a mass of useful information and 
valuable suggestions. The chapters on Poultry and Bee- 
keeping commend it to the ladies. Price, in paper, 30 
cents; In muslin, 50 cents. 


„Worth ten times its price to any one.” 
NEW RURAL MANUAIS : Embracing Toe 


Hovsr, Tur Garpen, THz Farm, and Domgstio ANI- 
Mals, bound in one large, handsome, gilt volume 


Judge Meigs, Secretary of the American Institute and 
its Farmers’ Club, says, “ It comprises a good little libra- 
ry, very nandy and useful to everybody as well as far- 
mers and gar eners, and I will recommend it heartily.” 
Erice; $1 


SYRINGES. 
A LARGE ASSORTMENT CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 


Toe following comprise the best 
variety that has ever been maunu- 
factured ; 

Patent ELastio Svames No 1. 
—This Syrioge bas no rival in next- 
nese, eff:iency, aud portability. It 
is furnished with the patent elastic 
valves, fille through atmospberic 
pressure, and is en admirable maie 
aud female self-eyringe. Adapted 
also to children. The price of this 
instrament is $3 50; or, sent by mall, 
post-paid, for $8. 

Patent Exastio SIN No. 3.— 

This Syringe differs from the one just 
described in having an extended A 
flexible tube, represen ed at A, by 
which foid may be drawn from a 
pitcher or any other deep vres ; l. Price 83 50° or §8 pet 
paid. 


Exaenio Exrension Ryrmor.— The 
, arrangement of this Syringe will be 
readily und retood by attention to the 
accompanyl:g figure. It te farntehd 
with metalite valves. Price $1 50; 
or $3 p pald. Address, 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broad wav, New York. 


WHO HAS THE WELFARE 


of his pupils and of the rising generation in 
general at heart, should read PHYSICAL 
PERFECTION, and especially the Chapters 
on * Education,” and “Direct Physical Cul- 
ture. 


Every 
Teacher 
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LONGEVITY AMONG ENGLISH 
QUAKERS. 


For seme time past the pages of the London 
Lancet have been enlivened by a controversy on 
tobacoo, its uses, abuses, eto. Among the items 
which have been developed in the oourse of this 
discussion, a correspondent, ‘‘D,”” furnishes the 
following to the M. J. Medical Reporter: 

Mr. Niel having asserted “that Quakers who 
never smoke, reach a good old age,” I was deter- 
mined to make inquiries on the subject, and find 
that here and there a smoking Quaker is to be met 
with, but that the habit is not common with mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends. Of course, there 
are exceptions to every rule. The following sta- 
tistics can not fail to prove interesting to general 
readers. Smoking not only leads to drinking, 
“ but it diminishes the saccharine constituents of 
the blood.” 

„In the year 1855-56 there died 287 members 
of the Society of Friends in Great Britain, of 
whom there died from birth to five years old, 37 ; 
from 5 to 10, 8; 10 to 15, 5; 15 to 20, 12; 20 to 
80, 18; 80 to 40, 17; 40 to 50, 19; 50 to 60, 23; 
60 to 70, 46; 70 to 80, 50; 80 to 90, 48; 90 to 
100, 9.” 

From this it will be seen that the greatest mor- 
tality among Quakers is between the ages of 70 
and 80; the next greatest between 60 and 70, and 
the third greatest between the ages of 80 and 90 


ap ams E> 


IMPORTANCE OF SLEEP. 


t Come, sleep, oh, sleep ! tbe curtain knot of peace, 
The baiting-place of wit, the balm of woe; 
The poor man’s wealth, the prisoner's release. 
The impartial Jadge between the high and low. 
Sm Parr SYDNET. 

“ When I am asleep I have neither fear nor hope, neither 
trouble nor glory; and, blessings on him who invented 
sleep, the mantle tbat covers all human thoughts; the food 
that appeases hunger; the drink that quenches thirst; the 
fire that warms cold; the cold that moderates heat; and 
lastly, the general coin that purchases all things; the bal- 
ance and weight that makes the shepherd equal to the 
king, and the simple to the wise.”—Sanono Panza. 


About one third of the life of man is spent in 
sleep. He who lives to reach the age of three- 
score years and ten will have spent more than 
twenty-three years of this period in unconscious 
repose. This simple fact alone is sufficient to pro- 
claim the overwhelming importance of sound, re- 
freshing sleep to the health, happiness an longevity 
of men. 

But the personal experiences of each individual 
speak still more impressively on the subject. be 
cause they appear to his sensations. Deprived, 
even for a single night, of the balmy influences of 

“Tired nature’s sweet reatorer,” 
we are oppressed with languor and exhaustion 
But long continued wakefulness disorders the 
whole system. The appetite becomes impaired, 
the digestion weakened. the secretions diminishe l 
or changed, the mind is dejected. the nervous sys- 
tem exhausted, and soon waking dreams occur and 
strange phantoms appear, which at first may be 
transient, but which ultimately ta e p sscssion of 
the mind, and madness or death ensues. 


The old poets were well aware of the value of 


sleep. Not only have Shakespeare and Dryden and 


i 
! 


Young have sung its praises, but Drummond thus 
extols it : 


“ Bleep, Silence’ child, sweet father of soft rest, 

Prince, whose approach peace to all mortal brings 
In different host to shepherds and to kinga, 

Sole comforter of minds which are oppressed ; 
Zo, by thy charming rod, all breathing things 

Lie slumbering with forgetfulness opprest.” 

Many allude to the fact, that while it is the 
solace of the poor and needy, it often flies the 
perfumed chambers of the great. Says Cowley : 

“Sleep is a god too proud to wait in palaces, 
And yet so humble, too, as not to scorn 
The meanest country cottages ; 
His poppy grows among the corn; 
The halcyon sleep will never build his nest 
In any s'orm ; breast. 
*Tis not enough that he does find 
Clouds and darkness in the mind, 
Darkness but half his work will do, 
Tis not enough—he must find qalet, too.” 

It is true that some few persons are able’to per- 
form much mental labor, and to study late at 
night, and yet sleep well. Some require but little 
sleep. But such individuals are very rare. Gen. 
Pichegru informed Sir Gilbert Blane that, during 
a whole year’s campaign, he did not sleep more 
than one hour in twenty-four. Sleep seemed to 
be at the command of Napoleon, as he could sleep 
and wake apparently at will. 

Let not the importance of sleep, then, be dis- 
regarded ; but, on the contrary, let ite sweet and 
soothing influences be cultivated Let it not be 
regarded as an evil that comes to interrupt en- 
joyment, but as a great accomplishment and 
pleasure of itself. Says Keats : 

“ What is more gentle than a wind in summer? 
What is more soothing than the pretty hummer 
That stays one moment to an open flower, 

And buzzes cheerlly from bower to bower? 
What is more tranqull than a musk rose blowing 
In a green island, far from all men’s knowing ? 
More healthful than the leafiness of dales ? 
More secret than a nest of nightingales ? 

More serene than Cordelia’s countenance ? 
More full of visions than a high romance? 
What but thee, sleep? Soft closer of our eyes, 
Low murmur of tender lullabies ! 

Light hoverer around our happy pillows! 
Wreather of poppy buds and weeping willows! 
Silent entangier of beauty's tresses ! . 
Most happy listener! when the morning blesses 
Thee for enlivening all the cheerful eyes 

That glance so brightly at the new sunrise.” 
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FORMATION OF OPINIONS. 


In an address delivered at one of the ordinary 
meetings of the London Phrenological Association, 
by Dr. Elliotson, we find the following correct re- 
marks upon this subject : 


„Opinions are held by most persons without in- Ware, Key West, Fla.; H. D. NonkrII, Augusta, Ga. ; 


quiry from being those of others with whom they ` 


live; they are received silently with the truths of the 
senses, and never doubted, and from habit become 


80 fixed, that the suggestion of a doubt seems to 
them an extravagance. If inquiry is attempted, 


it is generally a feeble business, badly conducted 


under a strong bias; the weakest arguments on 
one side are greatly admired, and the strongest 
arguments on the other very imperfectly, scarccly 
at all, attended to. The inquiry does not deserve 
the name; they remain as they were; and yet 
they hug themselves that they have fully exam- 
ined and proved the basis of their opinions. 


we — w a - -~ ——  - — — —— a e 


When hard pushed, many, rather than give up 
their groundless notions, say, Well, all things 
are matters of opinion, and my opinion is as good 
as another ; forgetting that truth must lie on one 
side and assumption on the other, and that results 
may prove the truth or falsehood of opinions. 
In general, the bias is so strong that persons 
never examine the arguments of other sides. 
Protestants do not trouble themselves with the 
proofs of the miracles and dogmas of the Roman 
Catholic; nor the Jew with those of the Christian ; 
nor the Christian with anti-Christian writings of 
Jews and Infidels. It is amazing to see how peo- 
ple shrink and seem uncomfortable if a book 
containing opinions contrary to their own is set 
before them. Nay, I have even known a man 
who thought himself most conscientious and reli- 
gious, refuse to read a book containing opinions 
contrary to those he held from blind habit, after 
a voluntary promise that he would. So far from 
reading it like men who should seek truth and 
trath only, they look like certain persons in the 
presence of a cat. Nay, many will not associate 
with others who differ from them in religion. In 
association with those who agree with them, they 
fancy that the circumstance of this agreement of 


others is a proof that they are right; the mere 
assertion of the same opinion by others is regard- 
ed by them as proof of its solidity; argument is 
not required between them; they encourage each 
other with words; are delighted and satisfied, and 
believe themselves conscientious and rational. 

“ Pains enough are taken by teachers to incul- 
cate opinions; but no pains to teach the solemn 
duty of examining into the nds of all opin- 
ions - of holding no opinion without good reason. 
A great business, not yet accomplished, is, to 
teach the million to think; to ask themselves the 
reason of all they feel assured of; to regard it as 
low morality to hold opinions from mere imitation 
and habit, and not to have courage to confess ig- 
norance rather than hold opinions without strict 
examination,” 
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ConseRVATORY Joux NAL; Devoted to the Es- 
tablishing a Massachusetts Conservatory of Art, Science, 
and Historical Relics. Boston. 

A movement is on foot in Massachusetts, backed, or 
rather forwarded, by nearly all the great and good names 
of that venerable State, to establish in Boston a large fire- 
proof building as a repository, or museum, of art and 
science. This is a noble project, and we trust it may 
be pushed onward to completion. 
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ROBERT BURNS. 


Tur centennial anniversary of the birth of the 
People’s Poet having occurred January 26th of 
the present year, we deem it appropriate to give 
a portrait of him, from a fine steel engraving, and 
also an outline of the cast of his skull now in our 
possession, and which was taken in 1884 from the 
skull itself. These we give in conjunction with 
the republication of an essay on the phrenological 
development and character of Burns. by Robert 
Cox, of Scotland, together with observations on 
the skull of Burns, by the late George Combe.” 
Our readers who peruse this able and interesting 
essay—and who will not feel sufficient interest in 
the great poet to do so ?—will need no apology 
from us as to its length, though it may be con- 
tinued in several numbers. 


EssAY BY ROBERT Cox. 


There is no man whose character and history 
are better known in Scotland than those of Robert 
Burns. To Scotchmen, even in the most distant 
parts of the world, his works are hardly less 
familiar than the Bible; the minutest incidents 
of his life hare been recorded, commented on, and 
repeated almost to satiety, by a succession of 
eminent biographers; and his career is in iteelf 
pregnant with interest and instruction to every 
student of the mental nature of man. For these 
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reasons, the phrenologists of this country have 
long been desirous to ascertain the cerebral de- 
velopment of Burns; and they consider themselves 
highly indebted to those gentlemen in Dumfries, 
through whose exertious there is now before us 
an accurate and authentic representation of the 
poet’s skull. 

The circumstances in which the cast was pro- 
cured are stated in the following narrative, from 
the pen of Mr. Blacklock, surgeon, originally pub- 
lished in the Dumfries Courier. 

“ On Monday night, 31st March, 1884, Mr. John 


RAI T OF ROBERT BU RNS. 


M Diarmid, Mr. Adam 
Rankine. Mr. James 
Kerr, Mr. James Bogie, 
Mr. Andrew Crombie, 
and the subscriber, de- 
scended into the vault 
of the mausoleum for 
the purpose of examin- 
ing the remains of 
Burns, and, if possible, 
procuring a cast of his 
skull. Mr. Crombie hav- 
ing witnessed the exhu- 
mation of the bard's re- 
mains in 1815, and seen 
them deposited in their 
present resting-place, at 
<S: once pointed out the ex- 
` act spot where the head 
would be found; and a 
few spadefuls of loose 
sandy soil being remov- 
ed, the skull was then 
brought into view, and 
carefully lifted. 

„The cranial bones 
~ Were perfect in every 
respect, if we except a 
little erosion of their 
external table, and firm- 
ly held together by their 
sutures; even the deli- 
oate bones of the orbite, 
with the trifling exception of the os unguis in the 
left, were sound and uninjured by death and the 
grave. The superior maxillary bones still re- 
tained the four most posterior teeth on each side, 
including the dentes sapientis, and all without 
spot or blemish; the incisores, cuspidati, eto., 
had, in all probability, recently dropped from the 
jaw, for the alveoli were but little decayed. The 
bones of the face and palate were also sound. 
Some small portions of black hair, with a very few 
gray hairs intermixed, were observed while de- 
taching some extraneous matter from the occiput. 
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Indeed, nothing could exceed the high state of 
preservation in which we found the bones of the 
cranium, or offer a fairer opportunity of supplying 
what has so long been desiderated by phrenolo- 
gistts—a correct model of our immortal poet's 
bead: and in order to accomplish this in the most 
accurate and satisfactory manner, every particle 
of sand, or other foreign body, was carefally 
washed off, and the plaster of Paris applied with 
all the tact and accuracy of an experienced artist. 
The cast is admirably taken, and can not fail to 
prove highly interesting to phrenologists and 
others. 

„Having completed our intention, the skull, 
securely inolosed in a leaden case, was again com- 
mitted to the earth precisely where we found it. 

ARCHIBALD BLACKLOCK. 

Dumm, 1:¢ April, 1894.” 

In general size, the skull of Burns considerably 
sarpasses the majority of Scottish orania; heads 
which, even undivested of the integuments, equal 
to it in volume, being regarded by phrenologists 
as large. The following are its dimensions : 

TAPE MEASUREMENTS. 


Greatest circumference ..... eee 
From Occipital Spine to Indivicuality, over top of skull 14 
From Ear to Ear vertically over top of skull.......... 18 


OALLIPER MEASUREMENTS. 


ges Philoprogenitivenees to Individuality (greatest P 
Front Oonoeniraiir inn io Comparison.............. 7% 
From ear to Falioprogealtivences VF 
From ear to Individualitꝛꝛꝛꝛꝛꝛ . ꝗ : 
From ear to Bene volen ene . 57 


From to Firmnesss s 


From 5} 
From venens to Secreliveness (greatest breadth) sf 
From Cautiousness to Cautiousness........0.c00 ꝗ 5 
From Ideality to Ideallty.............cccceccccceceee at 
From Constractivencas to Constructiveness........... 
From mastoid process to mastoid process............. 4} 


During life, the circumference of Burns’ head 
must have been about 24 inches, the length 8}, 
and the breadth 6}. 

The quality of his brain was extremely favor- 
able to the activity and intensity of its action. 
His temperament appears from Nasmyth’s portrait, 
bat more particularly from the descriptions which 
are given of his person and the expression of his 
countenance, to have been bilious-sanguine or 
dilious-nervous (bilious predominating); both of 
which are accompaniments of great cerebral and 
muscular activity. ‘‘ His form,” says Dr. Currie, 
‘¢ was one that indicated agility as well as strength. 
His well-raised forehead, shaded with black curl- 
ing hair, indicated extensive capacity. His eyes 
were large, dark, full of ardor and intelligence. 
His face was well-formed, and his countenance 
uncommonly interesting and expressive. He was 
very muscular, and possessed extraordinary 
strength of body.” Bir Walter Scott reports that 
—““ There was a strong expression of sense and 
shrewdness in all his lineaments ; the eye alone, 
I think, indicated the poetical character and tem- 
perament. It was large and of a dark cast, which 
glowed (I say literally g/owed) when he spoke 
with feeling or interest. I never saw such another 
eye in a human head, though I have seen the most 
distinguished men of my time.“ Independently 
of temperament and expression, however, there is 
a sufficiency of direct evidence of the intense vi- 
vacity with which the poet’s brain was capable of 
performing its functions. Burns,” says Currie, 
*“ had in his constitution the peculiarities and the 


* Lockbart’s Life of Burns, p. 114. 


and reflective intellect predominate, is 


[June, 


delicacies that belong fo the temperament of | developed; but, at the same time, the coronal 


genius. Endowed by ture with great sen- 
eibility of nerves, he was, in his corporeal as well 
as in his mental system, liable to inordinate im- 
pressions; to fever of body as well as of mind.” 


Cast or Burxe’ SRUII— RE View. 
To the same effect are the following remarks, from 
the pen of a female writer (understood to be Mrs. 


Riddell), who knew him well. I believe no man 
was ever gifted with a larger portion of the vivida 
vis animi ; the animated expression of his coun- 
tenance was almost peculiar to himself. The rapid 
lightnings of his eye were always the harbinger 
of some flash of genius, whether they darted the 
fiery glances of insulted and indignant superiority, 
or beamed with the impassionate sentiment of 
fervent and impetuous affections.”* Burns, then, 
had a brain both large and active; and henoe the 
vivida vis, the intense activity and power, of his 
mind. 

With respect to the relative development of the 
three great divisions of the poet’s brain.—Heads, 
as is well known, are generally divided by 
phrenologists into three classes. The first includes 
those in which the organs of the propensities and 
lower sentiments predominate over the organs of 
the faculties peculiar to man; that is to say, 
where Amativeness, Combativeness, Destructive- 
ness, Secretiveness, Acquisitiveness, Self-Esteem, 
Love of Approbation, and Cautiousness, or most of 
them, predominate over Benevolence, Conscien- 
tiousness, Veneration, Ideality, and the reflecting 
powers. Heads in the second class are of an 


exactly opposite description, and indicate a pre- 


ponderance of the moral feelings and reflective 
intellect. The third is composed of heads in which 
the two classes of organs are pretty equally bal- 
anced. A man whose head belongs to the first of 


these classes is naturally qndowed with base, 


selfish, and violent dispositions, and falls into 


i vicious practices in spite of the best education. 


He in whom the organs of the moral sentiments 
“a law 
unto himself,” reiste temptation to evil-doing, 
and remains uncorrupted among associates the 
most depraved. When there is little disproportion 
between the organs of the propensities and those 
of the peculiarly human faculties, as in the third 
class, the character of the man is powerfully in- 
fluenced by circumstances, and is good or bed, 
according to the society in which he is trained, 
the ideas instilled into his mind, and the example 
and motives set before him. To this third class— 
but with a slight leaning, perhaps, toward the first 
— belonged the head of Robert Burns. The basilar 
and occipital regions, in which are situated the 
organs of the propensities and inferior sentiments, 
appear from the east to have been very largely 


* Article originally published in the Dumfries Jour na), 
and inserted iu Currie's Life of Burns. 


region—its frontal portion at least—ia also large; 
while the anterior lobe, containing the organs of 
the intellect, is very considerably developed. To 


Cast oH Burne’ SgeuLL—Tor View. 

which it must be added, that the natural force of 
the regulating powers was in no small measure 
increased by the excellent moral and religious 
education which the poet received. The fullowing 
estimate of the cerebral development indicated by 
the akull, shows the relative size of the organs. 

DEVELOPMENT or THE ORGANS (ON A SOALE OF TWENTY). 


Scale. 
1. Amativeness, rather largo cesses 16 
2. Philoprogenitiveneses, 8855 line a 
8. Concentrativeness, larggge 18 
4 Adhbesiveness, very large. e 20 
5. Combativeness, very N e 30 
6. Destruc'iveness, large „CC 
7. Secretivenesa, largnaqaqda . 19 
8. Acquisitiveness, rather marge: 33 16 
9. Constructiveness, fulllll]]ſ]¹llll 15 
l 1 e e „ 10 
ve of Ap on, very large 
12. Cautiousness, largꝶe amm q 19 
13. e hf 8 20 
14 Veneration, largg eme 18 
15. Firmnesa, full............ e epen 15 
16. Conscientiousness, full 15 
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It is in cases like the present that those seeming 
contradictions of character occur, which were so 
inexplicable before the discovery of Phrenology. 
People so constituted exhibit opposite phases of 
disposition, according as the higher or the lower 
faculties happen to have the ascendency. In the 
heat of pession they do acte which the moral 
sentiments afterward loudly disapprove of. They 
pass their days in alternate sinnizg and repenting. 
The spirit is often willing, but the flesh is weak. 
Their lives are embittered by the continual 
struggle between passion and the sense of duty; 
and while, on the one hand, they have qualities 
which inspire love and respect, they are, on the 
other, often regarded, even by their friends and 
admirers, with some degree of suspicion and fear. 
In treating of this species of character in a former 
essay, I adduced as illustrations of it the cases of 
Johnson and Burns; and the skull of the poet 
shows that my estimate was correct. The mind 
of Burns was indeed a strange compound of noble 
and debasing qualities. In large and mixed 
parties,” says Dr. Currie, he was often silent 
and dark, sometimes fierce and overbearing ; be 
was jealous of the proud man’s scorn, jealous to 
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an extreme of the insolence of wealth, and prone 
to avenge, even on its innocent possessor, the par- 
tiality of fortune. By nature kind, brave, sin- 
cere, and in a singular degree compassionate, he 
was, on the other hand, proud, irascible, and vin- 
dictive. His virtues and his failings had their 
origin in the extraordinary sensibility of his mind, 
and equally partook of the chills and glows of 
sentiment. His friendships were liable to inter- 
ruption from jealousy or disgust, and his enmities 
died away uoder the influence of pity or self- 
accusation.” 

Throughout the correspondence of Burns, as 
well as in his poems, we find numerous references 
to those violent struggles of which his own mind 
was the field. Thus, in a prayer written in the 
prospect of death, he exclaims: 

“Ob thon, Great Governor of all below! 

If I may dare a lifted eye to Thee ! 

Thy nod can make the tempest cease to blow, 
Or still the tumult of the raging sea; 

With that controlling pow'r assist ev’n me, 
Those headlong farious passions to confine ; 

For all unfit I feel my power to be, 
To rule their torrent in the allowed line: 

Ob, ald me with thy help, Omnipoteace Divine!“ 

It appears, then, that none of the regions of 
Burns’ brain was, relatively to the others, de- 
ficient; its total size, we have also seen, was great, 
and its activity was uncommon. Hence the force 
of character fur which he was remarkable; the 
respect which men instinctively paid him; the 
strong impression which he has made upon the 
public mind; the power and originality of his 
conversation ; the dread which his resentment in- 
spired; and the native dignity with which he took 
his place among the more learned and polished, 
but less gifted literary men of his day. With a 
small or lymphatic brain, such things would have 
been impossible. In conversation,” says Pro- 
fessor Walker, he was powerful. His concep- 
tions and expression were of corresponding vigor, 
and on all subjects were as remote as possible from 
commonplaces, 

„While Burns was still unknown as a poet, he 
already numbered several clergymen among his 
acquaintance: one of these communicated to me a 
circumstance which conveyed more forcibly than 
many words, an idea of the impression made upon 
his mind by the powers of the poet. This gentle- 
man had repeatedly met Burns in company, when 
the acuteness and originality displayed by the 
latter, the depth of his discernment, the force of 
his expressions, and the authoritative energy of 
his understanding, had created in the former a 
sense of his power, of the extent of which he was 
unconscious till it was revealed to him by acci- 
dent. The second time that he appeared in the 
pulpit, he came with an assured and tranquil 
mind; and though a few persons of education were 
present, he advanced some length in the service, 
with his confidence and self-possession unimpaired. 
But when he observed Burns, who was of a differ- 
ent pirish, unexpectedly enter the church, he was 
instantly affected with a tremor and embarrass- 
ment, which apprized him of the impre-sion his 
mind, unknown to himeelf, had previously re- 
ceived.” Yet the preacher, adds Walker, was not 
only a man of good talents and education, but 
„remarkable for a more than ordinary portion of 
constitutional firmness.“ 


* Lifo prefixed to Morrison’s Burns, p. 45. 


Dugald Stewart has recorded in a well-known 
passage the impression made on him by Burns. 
The idea,” says the Professor, which his con- 
versation conveyed of the powers of his mind, ex- 
ceeded, if possible, that which is suggested by his 
writings. Among the poets whom I have happened 
to know, I have been struck in more than one in- 
stance with the unaccountable disparity between 
their general talents and the occasional inspira- 
tions of their more favored moments. But all the 
faculties of Burns’ mind were, as far as I could 
judge, equally vigorous ; and his predilection for 
poetry was rather the result of his enthusiastic 
and impassioned temper, than of a genius exclu- 
sively adapted to that species of composition. From 
his conversation, I should have pronounced him 
to be fitted to excel in whatever walk of ambition 
he had chosen to exert his abilities.” 


Let us now compare the development of the 
several organs with the strength of the emotive 
and intellectual powers of which they are the seats. 


The organ of Amativeness is pretty well de- 
veloped. The cerebellum appears to have had 
considerable latitudinal and longitudinal dimen- 
sions; but as it does not seem to have been pro- 
portionally deep, I estimate the size of the organ 
at rather large.” Adhesiveness is superior to 
it, and is stated as very large.” Ideality also 
is great. If to all this be added the extreme sus- 
ceptibility of the poet’s brain, we shall easily per- 
ceive the source of the strong attachments which 
he formed—his enthusiastic admiration of woman 
—his ardent patriotism—the tenderness and affec- 
tion of bis songs. ‘‘ Notwithstanding all that has 
been said against love, respecting the folly and 
weakness it leads a young, inexperienced mind 
into, still,“ says he, I think it in a great measure 
deserves the highest encomiums that have been 
passed upon it. If anything on earth deserves 
the name of rapture and transport, it is the feel- 
ings of green eighteen in the company of the mis- 
tress of his heart, when she repays him with an 
equal return of affection.” His brother Gilbert 
states that, in early youth, Robert was bashful 
and awkward in his intercourse with women, but 
that, when he approached manhood his attach- 
ment to their society became very strong, and he 
was constantly the victim of some fair enslaver. 
The symptoms cf his passion” adds Gilbert, 
“ were often such as nearly to equal those of the 
celebrated Sappho. I never, indeed, knew that he 
fainted, sank, and died away; but the agitations 
of his mind and body exceeded anything of the 
kind I ever knew in real life.” 


In conformity with the views of Mr. William 
Scott,” who regards Adhesiveness as the center 
of true affection,” and Amativeness as an auxiliary 
though indispensable element zin the passion of 
love, I conceive that, in the loves of Burns, Ad- 
hesiveness was a stronger ingredient than Ama- 
tiveness —the influence of which also, however, 
was certainly important. Notwithstanding the 
licentious tone of some of his early pieces, we are 
assured by himself (and his brother unhesitatingly 
confirms the statement), that no positive vice 
mingled in any of his love adventures until he had 
reached his twenty-third year. Considerable al- 
teration was produced on his mind and manners 
by a residence fur several months on a smaggling 


* Edinburg Phrenologtcal Journal, vol. iii. p. 89. 


coast, where he mingled without reserve in scenes 
of riot and dissipation. In 1781-2, he spent six 
months at Irvine, where, to use the wo ds of 
Gilbert, he contracted some acquaintance of a 
freer manner of living and thinking than he had 
been used to, whose society prepared him for over- 
leaping the bounds of rigid virtue which had 
hitherto restrained him.” Subsequently to this 
time, he indulged the propensity with some free- 
dom; but I do not believe that in this respect he 
differed from most young men at the same period, 
and in the same or perhaps any station of life. I 
have little doubt that Love of Approbation and 
Secretiveness, which are largely developed, essen- 
tially contributed to augment the number of his 
love adventures. Secretiveness delights in oon- 
oealment, intrigue, and stolen interviews, and, 
along with Individuality, gives tact and savoir 
faire. Its organ was certainly one of the largest 
in the brain of Burns, and in love affairs the ten- 
dency found abundant gratification. ‘A country 
lad,“ he says, ‘‘ seldom carries on a love adventure 
without an assisting confidant. I possessed a 
curiosity, zeal, and intrepid dexterity that 
recommended me as a proper second on these 
occasions; and I dare say I felt as much pleasure 
in being in the secret of half the loves of the parish 
of Tarbolton, as ever did statesman in knowing the 
intrigues of half the courts of Europe“ 

It may be thought that the grossness of Burns’ 
unpublished correspondence indicates a greater 
development of Amativeness than that which ap- 
pears from the skull. In judging, however, of 
these letters, and drawing inferences from their 
language, it is very necessary, as Mr. Lockhart 
acutely remarks, to take into consideration the 
rank and character of the persons to whom they 
are severally addressed, and the measure of in- 
timacy which really subsisted between them and 
the poet. In his letters, as in his conversation, 
Burns, in spite of all his pride, did something to 
accommodate himself to his eompany.” (Lock- 
hart, p. 185.) It is probable that, while compos- 
ing these letters, and also certain of his songs, the 
poet, instead of giving vent to his actual feelings, 
rather had his eye upon the expected roars of 
laughter and applause from the circle of his jovial 
acquaintances. Finally, the effects of frequent 
carousing on the activity of the cerebellum ought 
to be kept in mind. 


Philoprogenitiveness is very large, and the affeo- 
tion of Burns for his children was proportionally 
strong. It was this that formed the chief obstacle 
to his emigration to America. In one of his letters, 
after enumerating the various motives impelling 
him to become an exile, he adds: All these 
reasons urge me to go abroad, and to all these 
reasons I have only one answer—the feelings of a 
father. This, in the present mood I am in, over- 
balances everything that can be laid in the scale 
against it.” He dreaded poverty more on account 
of his wife and children than for himself; and the 
prospect of leaving them destitute often made him 
miserable. There had much need,” he writes to 
Mrs. Dunlop, be many pleasures annexed to the 
states of husband and father, for, God knows, they 

* The consequences of these adventures, says Lockhart, 
“ are far, very far, more frequently quite harmless than 


persons not familiar with tbe peculiar manners and feele 
ings of our peasantry may find it easy to believe.”—Lif/e, 
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have many peculiar cares. I can rot describe to 
you the anxious sleepless hours these ties fre- 
quently give me. I see a train of helpless little 
folks; me and my exertions all their stay; and 
on what a brittle thread does the lif of man hang! 
If I am nipped off at the command of fate, even in 
all the vigor of manhood as I am — euch things 
happen every day—gracious God! what would 
become of my little flock! Tis here that I envy 
you people of fortune.” 

The Rev. James Gray, rector of the Dumfries 
Academy, and afterward one of the masters in the 
High School of Edinburgh, states, in a letter to 
Gilbert Burns, that Robert was a kind and at- 
tentive father, and took great delight in epending 
his evenings in the cultivation of the minds of his 
children.” (Lockhart, p. 244.) 


[TO BE CoNTINUED.] 


PHRENOLOGY IN THEY PULPIT. 


Exrracts FROM A Sermon ey Rev. Henry 
Warp Bercner, DELIVERED AT PLYMOUTH 
CHURCH, BROOKLYN, APRIL 24, 1859. 


REPORTED FOR THE “ TELEGRAPH” BY A. J. GRAHAM. 

Tuxt.— The light of the body is the eye; if therefore 
thine eye be single, thy whole body Thall be full of light; 
but if thine ese be evil, thy whole body sdall be full of 
darkness. If, therefore, the light that is in thee be dark- 
ness, how great is that darkness !”"— 3/3’, vi. 22, 28. 

The meaning of the text is simply this in the 
original: If thine eye is healthy, is sound, good; 
that is, simple or single in the sense of being 
sound or healthy. The light of the body is the 
eye; if thine eye is sound, clear, good, thy body 
shall be full of light; but if thine eye be evil, sick, 
diseased, out of order, thy whole body shall be 
full of darkness. This is a figurative statement 
of one of the most important moral truths enun- 
ciated in the New Testament. Woere this prin- 
ciple is rightly evolved, it becomes a guide and 
test of human conduct in its whole connection 
with right and wrong, goodness or evil, along the 
whole track of a man’s life. The eye is that 
organ of the body by which we render ourselves 
conscious of things in the physical world— forms, 
properties, masses, colors, distances, proportions, 
are reported to the mind by the eve; and it is 
morally certain that things in the physical world 
are as they seem, else God has set in the head an 
organized lie, a false witness. Aud it is morally 
certain, too, that the report of the eye in respect 
to physical qualities is substaniiu!'y the same in 
every human being ; for, though there is no direct 
way of proving this, it is made certain by the 
results which fall out; for men couid not live to- 
gether, harmonizing their statements and their 
conduct, if they really saw the same things dif- 
ferently. 

If twenty joiners framed one building, and had 
twenty different rules, which varicd each a half 
inch or a fraction of an inch from the other, they 
would find it utterly impossible, when they came 
to bring their work together, to match and fit it; 
and the result would show that there had been 
false measuring all the way through. So, in the 
ordinary affairs of life, if men saw differently, 
when the different things came to be united in 
common plans and purposes, you would very soon 
see, unless there was a substantial agreement, 
that there was this discrepancy. Dut the agree- 
ment of men to such a degree that life can pro- 


ceed and men co-operate, is evidence of substan- 
tial sameness in the report of their senses—the 
eye among them. Substantial, I say; for it is 
doubtless the fact that our sight differs ; but it is 
a difference within a range which does not pre- 
vent men’s taking each other’s report. It is a 
slight variation, and not a substantial difference. 

As the eye is to the body in respect to physical 
things, so is man’s heart in respect to moral and 
social feelings. The heart is the eye of invisible 
things, just as the [physical eye is of visible 
things. The context shows that it is the heart of 
which Christ was speaking. Then he says: If 
a man’s heart is luminous, his whole course will 
stand out bathed in the clearest light; but if his 
heart is dark or unseeing, his whole course will 
be without light and obscure. The light of the 
body is the eye. If that be clear, the body 
shall be full of light to guide us. If the eye be 
evil, the whole body shall be full of darkness. 
If, therefore, the light that is within thee be 
darkness, how great is that darkness! If that 
moral vision which corresponds to this external 
one—if a man’s heart is not sound, pure, clear, 
healthy, all his moral judgments will be like the 
inspections of a diseased eye.” What, then, is 
meant by a heart that is light or dark, that cor- 
responds to a good or bad eye, to a luminous or 
non-luminous state? 

I remark, first, that the intellect never renders 
any judgment of things, except under the influ- 
ence of other faculties than merely the intel- 
lectual, and generally under the infi ence of 
feelings which belong to that sphere of which the 
judgment is formed. Thus, in physical things, 
the reasoning intellect forms no judgment of 
colors, proportions, numbers, or distances, until 
the faculties of Color, Size, and Number have lent 
themselves to the intellect, and then it forms 
judgments upon their reports. In personal mat- 
ters, those faculties whose sphere is personal— 


Self-Esteem, Conscientiousness, Acquisi tiveness— 


these report the qualities of themselves to the 
intellect; and then any truth that belongs to the 
sphere of these faculties is judged by the intel- 
lect, when it experiences the feeling of them from 
these emotions. The same is the judgment of the 
intellect in respect to social questions; that is, 
questions of affection and social feeling. It does 
not arraign the feelings in the bar, as it were, 
like a judge on the bench, or like scholars on a 
form before their teacher—the teacher in one 
place, and the pupils in another. What we call 
judgment, in such a case, is simply the statement 
of the intellect when it has been imbued with one 
or several of these social feelings; it receives the 
quality of the feeling, and then, in the color or 
magnetism of that feeling, it judges, it decides. 
The same is true in the, realm of esthetics; the 
imagination, the ideality, or the sense of taste, or 
fancy, act, and then, insensibly taking their re- 
port and action, the intellect forms judgments of 
things as they stand in the light of the imagina- 
tion. The same is true of the moral feelings. 
Where worship, love, faith, hope, conscience exist, 
and act as powerful feelings, they throw the light 
of themselves upon the understanding, and the 
understanding then forms its judgments of things 
under the influence of this master moral feeling. 
This is a mere statement of facts. 


—— — 


I remark, in the second place, that every feel- 
ing is luminous, if I may so say, in its own sphere, 
to borrow the language of the Scriptures, and the 
more because the Scriptures borrow the language 
of seeming reality. Every feeling in irs own 
sphere is luminous. I mean that it gives to the 
intellect an intuition of the truth of things in 
that sphere. In matters of the affection, for in- 
stance, a mother, a lover, a friend will know by 
intuition what is agreeable in these different rela- 
tions which they sustain one toward another. 
The understa ding has no judgment of the truths 
of love until love behind it throbs and sends the 
feeling into it; and then it intuits. Taste is sim- 
ply a judgment formed upon things in reference 
to their being beautiful, symmetrical, fit. When 
the feeling of taste the sense of the beautiful, is 
in great activity, and throws its light upon the 
intellect, in common affairs, we know at a glance 
whether a thing is beautiful, whether it is harmo- 
nious ; in respect to conduct, whether it is fit, 
graceful, polite, refined. We do not take time to 
ponder it. We do not lay down premises, and 
then trace to conclusions. We are familiar with 
the fact, that in things which are reasonable, 
within our scope and sphere, the moment the eye 
looks- upon a thing the judgment flashes, and we 
say it is beautiful, it is fit, it is right, it is grace- 
ful. The feeling itself seems to cast a light which 
makes the decision instantaneous. In regard to 
moral questions, every man has intuitions of right 
and wrong. There are in the processes of mere 
reason a great many steps which are not intui- 
tions, where we are obliged to make researches ; 
lay one thing over against another: make nice 
distinctions and trials; but every man knows that, 
in respect to some things, there is mere intuiti n 
and instantaneous report, without any pre-con- 
ceived opinion, without any investigation. 


There are a hundred instances which might be 
stated where, the moment the facts are laid before 
the man’s mind, just as quick as the understand- 
ing can take them all in, quicker than a flash of 
lightning, men go all one way, and say, in one 
statement of facts, base“ or noble; or, on 
another statement of fact, they say right or 
wrong, good or mean. They do not take much 
time to feel it or to say it. The mind acts with 
wonderful celerity. No judgment, I remark again, 
is so safe, on the whole, as the instantaneous 
judgment which comes from the understanding, 
leavened by the appropriate feeling. There is a 
great deal of what we call judgment which we 
form under the power of feeling—that I shall dis- 
cuss more at length—which is false judgment; 
but the reason is that the wrong feeling has got 
into the chair, and is undertaking to judge of 
things which do not belong to its sphere. When 
the feeling of love enables the understanding to 
form a judgment of affection, that is the best you 
will ever form. When the feeling of cofiscientious- 
ness e: ables the understanding to forma judg- 
ment of what is right and wrong, that is the best 
judgment you will ever form. When the feeling 
of property leads the understanding to form a 
judgment upon property questions, that is the 
best judgment; but when the feeling of property 
undertakes to tell the judgment what decision to 
make in respect to morals and dignity, acquisi- 
tiveness is not the beat judge. But each feeling 
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in its own sphere, in reference to the questions 
that come up in that sphere, does enable the 
understanding to form the safest and soundest 
judgment that it can form. It is not always 
good ; it is very often mistaken; but they are the 
best that a man can make. He will never make 
so few mistakes, or so many righteous judgments, 
us according to this mode of judgment. 

The degrees of power among men with regard 
to the feelings are different. There are three de- 
grees of strength into which they may be classi- 
fied. The lowest is that in which the feeling ex- 
ists in a mere state of susceptibility. Our feelings 
answer to the appeals made to them, but they 
have no automatic activity; clear description of 
moral truth, or an enforcement of it, will excite 
in such minds a kind of low response in their 
feelings. Such persons must be governed by 
rules. They are incapable of forming ideas by 
the luminousness of their own feelings; and the 
experience of others is formed into rules and laws 
for such, and they mustobey them. Such persons 
can not do better. They are infants in regard to 
these truths, and rules are their nurses. Next to 
these are those in whom the feelings are much 
stronger, more active, yet not active in the very 
highest degree: that is, the creative. To such per- 
sons moral rules and commands are good; but such 
men use them only as men use a staff, to help 
them, not to do their walking for them. The 
highest development is that in which the feelings 
exist in such power that they flash their own 
light, almost without being called, upon every 
question which provokes the attention of the 
mind. The intellect, imbued with conscientious- 
ness, under such circumstances, will have great 
luminousness of judgment in respect to questions 
of right or wrong; that is, all questions that lie 
within the sphere of conscience. If imbued with 
self-esteem, the intellect will pronounce judgment 
in respect to what is fit, dignified, noble, proper 
to the individual character and the individual 
man, and so on through the whole range of feel- 
ings. What is it, then, to have the text fulfilled ? 
First, affirmatively, where our social feelings are 
so educated, our moral feelings so developed and 
so luminous that a man shall have an instinctive 
sense of what is right, pure, virtuous, true, and 
good —when he shall have the same sensibility to 
moral truth and goodness which a painter’s eye 
has to harmonies of color or symmetries of form, 
as a musician’s ear has to the flow of melody or 
the richness of harmony —then, it may be said, 
his whole soul is filled with light. It is when 
men's moral feelings are so thoroughly and fully 
educated, and have their own moral impulses upon 
moral questions, that they are like inspirations to 
him. 

What is it, on the other hand, to be full of 
darkness? A state of mind in which all tbe 
higher feelings are so low and uneducated that 
they give no response, have no luminousness in 
determining questions of right and wrong; where 
the passions and appetites sit as judges in the cir- 
cuit öf higher feelings, and flash their light in 
animal answers to moral questions. Then the 
whole soul is full of darkness. When our higher 
religious feelings are in power, and we have purity 
and health uf understanding, so that the under- 
standing has intuitions, then we are in the light. 


— 


But when the lower nature is in power, and 
flashes its malign feeling upon the understanding, 
so that all questions are settled selfishly, in a 
worldly and fleshly way, then we are full of dark- 
ness; and when moral questions are settled by 
our selfish and lower instincts, how great is that 
darkness! This is, then, what I have briefly 
stated: —First, the judgment is the result of in- 
tellect and feeling. Second, that the feelings, 
either when they are powerful or in a state of 
great vividness and excitement, have in them the 
intuitions of truth, which belong to the sphere of 
feeling. Third, no judgment can be so correct 
and reliable as that which the feelings produce 
when they act in their own sphere. Fourth, 
when a man has all his social and moral feelings 
so well trained, and they are so luminous, that 
they indicate instantly by their sensibilities that 
which is right, then the miad is full of light. 
Fifth, when a man's social and moral nature is 
low and dead, so that he has from it no luminous 
understanding of right or wrong — determines 
social and moral conduct from the impulse of self- 
ish and animal feeling—then he is fall of dark- 
ness. 


When a man’s whole emotional nature is thus 
perverted, and instead of giving inspiration and 
elevation tends to deceive and degrade, the dark- 
ness is total—the soul is eclipsed. 


What shall be done for those men so imperfect 
in their organizition, or so uneducated morally, 
that they have no power of discovering the truth 
by the testimony of their own feeling? Such 
men mist be taken care of. They are not guides 
for themselves; neither can they be, except by 
great transformation, a gradual progressive edu- 
cation in the first instance, at any rate So, 
through life, such men mu-t be as wards under 
guardianship, as pupils under teachers, as chil- 
dren under parents. And I suppose that by far 
the majority of men that live in the world are 
men whose moral nature is so uncultured, whose 
animal and selfish nature is so strong and high, 
that they are not in and of themselves fitted to 
determine their own moral conduct. If judgment 
was left to them, it would be all the way through 
life, if not corrupt, yet exceedingly imperfect. 
Therefore, there are laid down in the word of 
God directions that the strong, the clear-seeing, 
the high thinking, the noble-feeling, shall become 
under God the almoners of his direction and 
bounty toward those less than they. Men that 
are naturally good, and upon whose natural good 
ness grace has raised education, are God's or- 
dained priests; they are God's teachers, God's 
rulers and g vernors in moral things in this 
world, and the others must take their light from 
them. 

The great power which this view of the intui- 
tions or luminousness of the emotions gi ves to 
Scripture language is worthy of a moment’s con- 
sideration. Some are called in the Scripture the 
children of light, and others are called the chil- 
dren of darkness. They are the children of light 
who live in such moral purity, whose hearts are 
in such a state that they carry forever with them 
in their moral sensibilities a revelation of God and 
the truths of God; whereas they are the children 
of darkness who are so corrupted in their feelings 
and dead in their moral sensibilities that their 
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minds give forth no light, no guidance, no revela- 
tions of tru’h. If God were to divide men in life 
in this way, it would be indeed a very solemn and 
searching thing. If men could .be ranked and 
arranged in this way—if God’s eye that sees us 
could be supplemented by his hand to effect it, 
men would find the line dividing them; and on 
one side we should look upon men and s-e there 
the children of darkness—not men who have not 
high intellection, but who have a low moral sense 
—men in whose minds power, and the genius of 
power, it may be, are infused only on passion er 
animal instinct—men of whom such a wretch as 
Byron stands as the type—a creature whom God 
permitted to live, methinks, to teach us how high 
the understanding, the ministry of genius, might 
soar, without one touch of goodness, with incon- 
ceivable baseness. 


ADVICE TO A YOUNG MAN. 
VALUES OF PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGY. 


[Tue following is a part of a written character 
given to a young man that is a student, who call- 
ed at our office for an examination. The advice 
was needed, and we respectfully submit that to 
a thoughtful young man such advice, predicated 
on science, is, or ought to be, worth to him more 
than hundreds of dollars. ] 

You have a very fine-grained organization ; are 
very susceptible to external and internal influ- 
ences. You receive, from the outward world, im- 
pressions very vividly through your senses; your 
mind is easily influenced by your bodily condition, 
and then ag.in your body is easily influenced by 
the mental action ; the influence works both ways 
strongly. It you engage in any habits of appetite, 
such as smoking or drinking, if you take too lit- 
tle sleep or too little exercise, your mind is seri- 
ously affected hy these things, because your body 
becomes feverish and excited ; also, if your mind 
is troubled, if you study too much, if you have 
care, anxious re-ponsibility, and any chafing dif- 
ficulties, it makcs your body suffer—it becomes 
nervous, restiess, and feverish, your appetite fails, 
you can not sleep. Your true way to live, there- 
fore, is to avoid extremes as much as possible; 
avoid over-working physically, over-feeding and 
everything that is stimulating : avoid corroding 
care and too much mental anxiety and labor. You 
should associate with persons whose dispositions 
are unexcitable, uniform, slow, and easy. You 
should have men about you that are fat, sleek- 
headed, and such as sleep o' nights,” and you 
should with equal care avoid that spare Cassius 
with his leau and hungry look.” You should not 
put up with lers than nine hours’ sleep for the 
next seven years; you should make it a religious 
duty to sleep enough, and that regularly; you do 
not, to-day, feel the importance of this advice as 
you will ten years hence. You need physical la- 
bor ; if your vocation does not call for it, get a pair 
of light dumb. bells, weighing not over six pounds 
to the pair, and exercise with them till you get 
up a generasi healthful glow from head to foot; 
this you can dv a little before retiring, and it will 
take the blood away from your head so that you 
can sleep. Studying at nights is a foe to quiet re- 
pose ; never retire immediately after a hard men- 
tal effort. Clergymen, lecturers, and actors gen- 
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erally sit an hour or two, to let their brain cool 
and the circulation become equalized, before they 
retire, or they do not sleep. Students ruin their 
constitution frequently by over-study and too lit- 
tle sleep and exercise; but being youthfal, and 
having a ready paying bank of health and vital- 
ity to draw upon, they commit partial suicide be- 
fore they are consolidated, and thereby become 
physical invalids and mental dwarfs. The use of 
tobacco and ooffee, and too much mental excite- 
ment and too little sleep, doubtless deprive the 
present generation of young men of fifteen lbs. 
in weight and an inch and a half in height, on an 
average. It is only among the rural population, 
among the uncultivated, that we get good growth 
and firm health, and it is from the smartest of 
these, that outgrow their greenness and ignorance, 
that the world is indebted for its great men. Stu- 
dents should be wiser than they are. Professors 
should be educated in the plain doctrines of Hy- 
giene, that they may give their students better 
advice and better habits. Napoleon, and Wesley, 
and Adam Clark, with their three or four hours’ 
sleep, have been held up and exemplified to stu- 
dents, till the health and fature prospects of tens 
of thousands of them have been utterly blasted : 
therefore sleep, live temperately, and exercise ; 
eat a plain diet, of which you may fill yourself 
to satiety. You are too excitable, and should 
abate in this respect ; are too intense; you go all 
lengths for or against whatever you deem to be 
good or bad. . 


THE PROGRESS OF MIND. 


[We take the following from the Cincinnati 
Daily Times. In this country the voice of the 
press is the voice of the people, and it must be 
pleasing to all friends of Phrenology to know that 
the science is beginning to be treated throughout 
the entire country with the respect it deserves. 
Where ten years ago there was one paper that 
dared speak in its favor, there are now scores. 
Surely the world moves. } 

This is an age of wonders. Not very long ago, 
a distinguished European announced that nearly 
one hundred and eighty generations of men had 
been in error in regard to the true foundation of 
mental philosophy. Had he lived three centuries 
earlier, he would, probably, have been placed on 
some live coals, and broiled for his heresy. Our 
good old ancestors made very short work of people 
who inflicted ‘‘ new ideas” dpon them. As late as 
the middle of the 16th century, men were impris. 
oned in France for daring to question the immacu- 
late eo ception of the Grecian synthetic philoso. 
phy. Galileo was denies admission to paradise for 
the crime of inventing a refracting telescope. The 
poor astronomer had some thoughts above this 
valgar earth, and impudently aspired to trace the 
wonders of the heavens. The inventors of the 
printing press were denominated devils; and 
myriads of people in Europe believe until this day 
that it was no less a personage than SATAN con- 
ducted Fa ver safely out of the hands of the en- 
raged monks of Paris. 

„In the last century a great excitement occur- 
red in a little seaport town of England because a 
jolly tar, who had sailed much in the northern 
seas, remarked that it could not have been a whale 


that swallowed Jonan, as{the throat of that 
fish is not large enough to admit the body of an 
ordinary man. The sailor would, it is probable, 
have been put in a sack, and thrown to the sharks, 
had he not produced a pocket Bible, left him by 
his mother, and satisfied the enraged villagers 
that it was not a whale, but a great fish,” which 
protected the Nineveh missionary from a watery 
grave. 

Whole volumes have been written by foolish 
people in explanation of the beautifal allegory ia 
the Old Testament, in which Josn v is represent- 
ed as commanding the sun to delay his setting for 
the accommodation of the Hebrew army—as if the 
poetry of the Holy Scriptures were to be defended 
on scientific grounds. _ 

Joh Locke, after the publication of his doc- 
trine that no ideas are ‘innate,’ and that all 
knowledge must be acquired by sensation and re- 
flection, was severely attacked by learned theolo- 
gians who imagined he was sapping the founda- 
tions of the Christian religion. 

„The discovery to which we allude in the first 
sentence of this article is Phrenology. No other 
theory of philosophy ever contended against 80 
many and so powerful enemies. For a quarter of 
a century it was the butt of satire, and the victim 
of the shafts of ignorance and superstition. Its 
principal propositions, however, have weathered 
the storm, and the man who can not, at this late 
day, read something of human character in the 
conformation of the brain, is simply wanting in 
one of the elements of polite education. The 
Messrs. FowlxR AND WELLS, of New York, im- 
proving upon the great disooveries of German and 
British Professors, have developed the existence of 
mental and physical laws, of the first importance, 
but of which mankind have been ignorant for un- 
numbered ages. As an evidence that the world 
is moving, we may remark that Professor Laycocx, 
of Edinburgh, has prepared for the new edition of 
that great work, the Encyclopedia Britanica, an 
article in which he treate of Phrenology as the 
grand basis of mental philosopby.“ 
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MAJOR EDWARD W. SERRELL. 
BIOGRAPHY AND PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Tre subject of the present sketch is the tenth 
child and sixth son of a respectable New York 
family, of old English extraction. He was born 
on the 5th of November, 1826, and is therefore in 
his thirty-third year. His father was well known 
in the city, and throughout a long life of useful- 
ness was honored for hie strict integrity and 
general intelligence. 

The fortunes of the family threw the future 
engineer, at an early period of his life, upon his 
own resources. It is said that, as a child, he was 
not remarkably precocious, and that he did not 
love books any too well. With a hammer, a few 
nails, and some pieces of. wood he would amuse 
himeelf for days together, building mimic wind- 
mills and machinery, bird-cages, rabbit-hutches, 
and mouse-traps. His early training was con- 
fided to his older sisters and his brother John, 
and at twelve years of age he entered the 
Mechanics’ School, and there sat for the first time 
under regular masters. Here he found little 


gett, and studied mathematics, the various En- 
glish branches, and rudiments of natural science, 
and at that time began the collection of mineral- 
ogical and geological specimens that formed the 
nucleus of an extensive and valuable cabinet. 
He had from the time he was very young been 
fond of geography and drawing, and while at 
school took nearly all the prizes in these branches. 
At fourteen he went out into the world to fight 
the battle of life, leaving school from the head of 
his class. Dr. Guillaudeau had instructed him 
in grammar, spelling, and speaking, Prof. Leggett 
in arithmetic, algebra, plane trigonometry, the 


beginning of natural philosophy, mineralogy, and 


geology ; but all that a boy of his age could learn 
was only the foundation for the corner-stone, 
soarcely the stone iteelf, and he now says that he 
considers himself more indebted to the influences 
of the home cirole, the conversations at the table 
about useful and important eubjects, the constant 
advice of his mother, and the kindness of his 
brothers and sisters, for the stamp and imprees of 
his mind than to any schooling he ever had. 

For the three years after leaving school he was 
employed with his elder brothers, part of the time 
surveying, and the remainder in a manufactory 
but while at school, and before he went, he had 
constantly occupied himself in those pursuits that 
afterward enabled him to make such great ad- 
vances in his profession. Speaking with a friend 
in our hearing recently, he remarked he did 
not remember when he first learned the use of 
field instruments, for he knew how to set a theod- 
olite before he was tall enough to look into the 
eyo-glass, without standing on a camp-stool or a 
stone.” After he left Mr. Leggett he made sev- 
eral attempts to get into the Military Academy, 
but there were no appointments from the district 
his father lived in, and one offered him from 
Michigan was not of any use, as in that year the 
appropriations were in some way deficient. He 
was next occupied making maps for the Erie Rail- 
road, and drawings of machinery, but for the 
want of influence was unable to get such an ap- 
pointment as he desired. 

He had been on the field before, but the firat 
opportunity he had of displaying his industry and 
intelligence on an eularged scale was in the lay- 
ing out of the Atlantic Dock, near New York, and 
in maturing the base lines for the avenues, where 
he worked with great perseverance under the 
orders of D. I. Browne, Esq., a civil engineer of 
repute, and who, learning that he was an accu- 
rate and reliable youth, had employed him as one 
of the assistants. 

He was subsequently engaged in New Hamp- 
shire, on the Northern Railroad, where he assisted 
in making the location, and won for himself friends 
that have remained true to his interests ever 
since. From New Hampshire he went into New 
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congeniality, and after one or two terms it was 
thought best to make a farmer of him, but a 
sudden desire seemed to possess him to be some- 
body, to do something, to learn—the spirit which 
has since then governed him, and which to that 
time had laid dormant, suddenly broke out with 
unoontrollable force. He wanted to go into the 
navy, and of bis own accord made an application 
to President Van Buren ; but his mother, knowing 
the direction of his mind better than he did, op- 
posed it. He then went to school to Prof, Leg- 
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Jersey, upon the Somerville and Elizabethtown 
Railroad, and at the early age of nineteen we 
find him, in the absence of the chief engineer, 
acting in his stead, and having charge of a large 
line of operations. At this time he promulgated 
a theory of grades and inclinations for the road, 
which were afterward adopted with great advan- 
tage. From this work he went on to the exten- 
sion of the Harlem Railroad, in New Tork. and 
received the approval of the engineer in-chief for 
the very rapid and accurate manner in which he 
made a difficult location. He next had charge of 
the survey of the upper part of the island of New 
York, which was very exact and difficult work, 
requiring care and judgment. This occupied him 
several months, and was made under circumstances 
of peculiar difficulty, the greater part of the time 
being in mid-water. The following summer he 
was occupied on the base lines of the city of 
Brooklyn, and this year opened with events of 
lasting importance. In the spring he was mar- 
ried to Jennie, the eldest daughter of the Rev. 
Dr. Pound, of New York, and in the autumn of 
the same year (1848) he accompanied the scien- 
tific expedition to South America, under the 
orders of Col. Hughes, U. 8. Topographical Engi- 
neer. He was charged with one of the divisions 
of the command, and assisted in locating the 
Panama Railroad, selecting the site for the city 
of Aspinwall, eto., and it is quite remarkable that, 
of twenty-five officers of the expedition, he was 
the only one that was not at some time affected by 
the climate, exposure, or fatigue. In a short ar- 
ticle of this kind it is impossible to narrate any 
of the incidents of this campaign. When it was 
undertaken, it was looked upon as a hazardous 
and very difficult and dangerous enterprise, far 
more so than a similar one would be at this 
time, but he went through it with credit and 
profit, and received the commendation of all par- 
ties interested. The care he took of his men is 
worthy of note; they did more and suffered less 
than those of any other party in the expedition. 


He remained connected with this enterprise until 
the railroad was well under way, and then be- 
came a competitor for the honor and credit of 
building the great suspension bridge over the 
Niagara River at Lewiston. That river at this 
place is very deep and rapid, so that it is impos- 
sible to build any piers in it, and to make a single 
span from one bank to the other was to do what 
had never before been attempted on such a scale 
of magnificence. The span is one thousand and 
forty-two feet. He was the youngest of several 
who offered plans for the work, and his were the 
last considered. He had, however, taken advan- 


tage of all the natural facilities offered, and the 


estimated cost of the bridge, built as he proposed, 
was upward of $200,000 less than in other ways 
planned by eminent engineers. Having satisfied 
the companies that his estimates were reliable, he 
was appointed chief eigineer, by the unanimous 
vote of the American and Canadian companies 
chartered to build the bridge, and in four days 
less than a year from the day of beginning the 
bridge was opened for public use. The wire in 
the cables was made by a new process devised by 
Mr. 8., and the strands are the longest ever 
drawn up to that time. The New York Times, 


in speaking of this bridge, says it is the largest 


span in the world, being nearly twice as great, 
and quite as strong, as Telford’s celebrated sus- 
pension bridge over the Menai Straits in England.” 
He was but a few months over twenty-three years 
of age when he received his commission to build 
this great work. Before it was finished, applica- 
tions were made to him from several quarters to 
undertake other important works. He had pre- 
viously planned the suspension bridge at Bellevue, 
over the Niagara, but political and personal in- 
terests prevented him from building it; but the 
main features of his plan were adopted, and some 
engineers have gone so far as to say that the vari- 
ations from them were not improvements. 

As soon as the Lewiston Niagara bridge was 
finished, he began another similar work at the 
city of St. John, New Brunswick. Two unsuc- 
ceasful attempts had previously been made at this 
place, and large sums of money and several lives 
had been lost in the endeavor, but he conquered 
all the difficulties, and the bridge is now a monu- 
ment to his skill and energy. The span. is 630 
feet in a single arch, and the towers are of heavy 
blocks of granite, and measure one hundred and 
sixty feet high above the river. The tide at this 
point ebbs and flows under the bridge, and the 
natural rocky banks dam it up in such a manner 
that it alternately falls several feet up stream 
and down. The situation is very picturesque, and 
the bridge is one of the most graceful and beauti- 
fal structures in the world. 

At this time the city of Quebec, in its corporate 
oapncity, invited him to make a report on the 
subject of the crossing of the St. Lawrence River 
by the Grand Trunk Railway, and he proposed a 
bridge of a span of sixteen hundred feet, high 
enough te admit the largest man-of-war to pass 
under it. The plan, although contemplating a 
work at least four times as great ns had been ever 
then undertaken for a railway, was universally 
approved, except by a few interested persons, who 
ridiculed the use of suspension bridges for rail- 
roads altogether. This attack drew from him a 
pamphlet on the subject of railway suspension 
bridges, discussing their scientific principles. It 
was circulated over Europe and America, and no 
one dared to reply to it—its convincing arguments 
were too plain to be mistaken. The success of 
the Niagara Bridge at Bellevue, about three years 
afterward, established the correctness of the 
views he had taken. 

Political considerations and the superior energy 
of the people of Montreal have prevented the 
bridge at Quebec being yet built. While at Que- 
bec Mr. S. was called upon to settle a long-stand- 
ing dispute between the railway company and the 
city, which he declined to have anything to do 
with unless both parties conferred absolute power 
upon him, and bound themselves to abide by his 
decision, which they did. He then investigated 
the case, and gave judgment different to what 
both anticipated, but satisfactory to all parties. 

We next met with him in connection with the 
Brooklyn water-work plan. The water-works at 
Bridgeport, Conn., and St. John, N. B., and the 
North Carolina Western Railroad, a railroad in 
Iowa, and a bridge over the Mississippi—all these 
works have either been carried out by him, or 
upon his plans and suggestions. 

In 1856 he turned his especial attention to 


i building the Hoosac Tunnel, in Massachusetts. 


This work, when finished, will be the longest in 
the world, being four and a half miles in length 
He had studied the importance of the projected 
railway which is to pass through it, and took 
from the company a contract to build it and the 
tunnel for a fixed sum. The boldness of this 
measure. alarmed many of his friends, but subse- 
quent events showed his judgment to have been 
well founded. The work is now progressing under 
this contract, which he sold to parties who had 
become interested with him at the time the com- 
pany elected him consulting engineer. 

The year before last he was sent for to plan and 
build a large bridge in England, over the Avon, 
near Bristol. It is to be a single span of 703 
feet, and will be the largest in England. He is 
the firat American engineer ever invited to the 
charge of a public work of this kind in England; 
and it may be considered not only a great compli- 
ment to him personally, but to the whole profes- 
sion of engineers in the United States. He is 
now engaged giving his attention to a problem 
which, in point of magnitude and importance, is 
equal to any engineering question that has ever 
occupied the mind of man—namely, the cutting 
the Isthmus asunder to unite the Atlantic with 
the Pacific Ocean by a canal. 

Our space will not permit us to say anything 
about his connection with several scientific and 
literary bodies; which for years he bas been a 
member of, nor of his scientific and general writ- 
ings, which have been quite extensive on many 
subjects. both in physics, exact and speculative 
reasoning, and in questions of engineering, finance, 
and politics. His domestic relations, which are 
of the happiest possible order, are properly omit- 
ted from a short sketch like this. He is a young 
man who may be considered a good example of 
what patient, enduring, energetic, determined ac- 
tion will accomplish. Without fortune or family 
influences, he has, by his own unaided industry 
and natural talents, won his way to his present 
high position in an honorable and useful profes- 
sion. No one that has not worked by his side can 
know how many hours of each twenty-four he is 
engaged—studying, planning, writing, thinking, 
and executing what he has planned out. 

Some very substantial and useful improvements 
in locomotives and stationary steam-engines origi- 
nated in his brain, and the machinery of several 
railroads, and that used in building the bridges 
referred to, was made according to his plans. As 
a financier, he has been engaged in several very 
heavy operations; as a poet, he has composed 
several pieces that are not known to be his, but 
are in more than one library. His military rank 
is in the military engineers of the State of New 
York. The Times, in England, speaking of his 
visit to that country, called him the “Little Na- 
poleonic American,” from his great resemblance 
in form and feature to the founder of the present 
French dynasty. 

In Washington he is familiarly known as the 
„ Cast-Iron Major,” from his great will-power and 
ability to endure fatigue. 

When we first knew him he was about seventeen 
years old, thin and nervo s, with more brains 
than body, and with an activity of mind and limb 
that was almost painful to witness; but he has 
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pretty carefully followed some phrenological and 
physiological rules, which we laid down for him 
at that time (except, perhaps, that he has labored 
mentally rather too severely); and his present 
ability to endure hardship. together with his high 
mental qualifications are as good a commentary 
on the advantages of a phrenological and reason- 
able trea'ment of the mind and body as is gen- 
erally to be met with. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


You have almost the highest degree of the nerv- 
ous temperamant, well sustained by a predominant 
amount of the vital, with a full degree of the mus- 
cular and osseous system. Your organization is 
very strongly marked and you are capable of much 
endurance, but the predominant power is in the 
brain and nerves, and is most naturally worked 
off through the use of the mind. 

The development of your head indicates a pre- 
dominance of the frontal lobe and intellectual fac- 
ulties. Your feelings and impulses are not suf- 
ficiently developed to have a controlling influence 
unless under very exciting circumstances. 

You are remarkable for the following conditions 
of mind. Your reasoning intellect is very strong. 
You are prone to think, invent, originate, contrive 
and study up complicated subjects—are never in 
your element so much as when you are thinking 
upon and investigating a subject where many prin- 
ciples and conditions are recognized. You have 
very strong imagination, scope of mind, breadth of 
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thought, and a freedom of mental action. You 
take largo and liberal views of subjects and are 
particularly interested in carrying every principle 
to its highest degree of development, hence you 
are disposed to perfect all your operations, and 
to enjoy society that is perfected as much as pos- 
sible. 

You are rather too imaginative, exalted, expan- 
sive, and theoretical in the tone of your mind—are 
well-nigh in danger of being visionary, and you 
are only protected from being so by the influence 
of your mathematical talent and discipline. 

You are remarkable for your intuition and sabil- 
ity to read character and understand human na- 
ture. You are also remarkable for your order, 
power to combine, ability to arrange, and to 
methodize your thoughts, plans, and work, and 
for your arithmetical abilities, capacity to un ler- 
stand principles and their relations, for your math- 
ematical talent and capacity to solve difficulties 
and mathematical questions. Your natural gifts 
in these respects are superior to those of most men 
Your perceptive power is decidedly good when 
your attention is directed to the observation or 
recognition of physical phenomena, the qualities, 
uses, ani con litions of things. 

You are successful in the discharge of the prao- 
tical, exeoutive duties of life and business, but you 
prefer to read, think, and investigate. You imi- 
tate and copy well. Your Constructiveness takes 
on the form of invention rather than in the use of 
tools, but you arc not wanting in manual skill and 
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dexterity. Tour sense of property as a mere end 
is not strong, but you understand the use and value 
of it, and desire it for its uses. 

You have little tendency to artifice and double 
dealing, but you are decidedly cautious, prudent, 
guarded, anxious, and desirous of seeing your way 
clear before you commit yourself. You are op- 
posed to severity of treatment, are not cruel and 
revengeful, and do not wish to engage in business 
in which pain is to be inflicted, though if neces- 
sary you could aid in surgery or even perform it 
yourself. Your Combativeness is large, which 
gives you great powers of resistance, self-defense, 
and desire and power to overcome the impediments 
which obstruct your path. 

You are remarkable for your self-government, 
presence of mind, will- power, and determination, 
and to hold your mind steadily in times of danger. 
You are proud-spirited, manly, and dignified. 
You feel your importance, rely on yourself, and 
take the responsibilities that are connected with 
your business. You dislike to work under the 
direction of others, especially when they dictate. 
Your ambition is to command respect, to exercise 
authority, and ta e the lead, rather than to be 
popular by sacrificing your disposition to public 
opinion 

The recuperative functions of your system are 
strong, and you resist disease readily and recruit 
speedily when you have been exhausted or sick. 
You are susceptible of strong sexual love, of friend- 
ship. and parental att chment. You have great 
application and power to connect your thoughts 
and feelings; are continuous till your work is 
done; and are liable to become abstracted and 
absent-minded. 

Your moral brain is peculiar in development— 
you have high regard for moral principle, for 
justice, truth, and uprightness of conduct. You 
also have strong feelings of humanity, sympathy, 
and kindness. You are not wanting in hopeful- 
ness, buoyancy of spirit, and general cheerfulness, 
yet you are not easily intoxicated with success, nor 
do you engage in enterprises without making prop- 
er preparations. You trust more to careful calcu- 
lation and effort than to luck for success. You 
are by no means strong in faith and spirituality 
of mind, and are not much inclined to worship nor 
venerate. You are governed by your judgment as 
to who are worthy of respect and what are proper 
objects of worship. Your religion consists chiefly 
in doing good and doing right, and helping those 
who need. 

You are best adapted to a business that requires 
intellectual and mathematical talent, scope of 
mind, great mental accuracy, and clearness of 
thought. You have the general strength of char- 
acter and vital stamina of your father and many 
of his strong peculiarities of mind, but the quality 
and tone of your mind and character i more par- 
ticularly that of your mother. 


* 
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YounG man, in search of business, first choose 
an HONEST one. Ask not merely is it lucrative, 
or respectable, or easy, or even lawful, but is it 
zusr? And shrink with horror from whatever is 
not, be its prospests or its emoluments what they 
may. Seek first niGHTEOUsNess, and all else 
hall be added unto you.” 


— K 
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CHARLES F. HOV BT. 
BIOGRAPHY AND PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Ir falls to the lot of few men to bear them- 
selves through half a century of energetic activ- 
ity and go down to the grave with a universal 
benediction. If to mingle in the strifes of trade 
in a great city, to join in the various enterprises 
of the day, and still make everybody love and 
honor him, is to gain distinction, then Charles F. 
Hovey, of Boston, was a distinguished man. The 
announcement of the death of this most estimable 
man has startled and saddened not only the 
people of Boston, but tens of thousands elsewhere 
who had known him personally, or heard of his 
unobtrusive goodness. 

Mr. Hovey was of the sixth generation from 
Daniel Hovey, one of the earliest settlers of Ipe- 
wich, Mass. Daniel Jr. and his son Nathaniel 
(three generations) lived and died in Ipswich. 
Nathaniel Jr. settled in Hampton, Conn., as did 
also his son Jonathan, whose son Darius was the 
father of our deceased frieud, who was born in 
South Brookfield, in February, 1807. During his 
minority he attended the town school, and went 
two quarters to the academy at Amherst. He 
attended in a country store in Barre, Ware and 
Enfield ; came to Boston in 1829, and went into 
the store of Howe, Dorr & Co., as book keeper. 

From 1830 to the present time, near thirty 
years, he has been a very active, enterprising, and 
successful merchant, in the several importing 
houses of George Howe & Co., Hovey & Mixture, 
J.C. Howe & Co., Hovey, Williams & Co., and C. 
F. Hovey & Co., in Boston. 

He went many times to Europe on business, and 
resided several years in Paris and Rome. His 
summer residence was for many years in Glouces- 
ter, and for the last five years in Framingham. 
He died at his mansion-house in Kingston Street, 
Boston, on the evening of the 28th of April, 1859, 
aged fifty-two years and two months, leaving a 
wife and four sons. 

By his will, we understand, he made large be- 
quests to his family, and to several of his friends, 
and gave the rest of his estate for the promotion 
of the various reforms to which his life had been 
devoted. 

A meeting of friends, at which Hon. Francis 
Jackson presided, passed a series of Resolutions, 
among which were the following : 

“ Resolved, That our departed brother was not 
only a model merchant, and a bright example to 
all business men, by his incorruptible integrity, his 
all- oontrolling sense of justice, and his kindness 
and generous consideration toward all in his em- 
ploy ; not only a loving husband, a devoted father, 
and a faithful friend; but he was remarkable for 
his freedom-loving, truth-s: eking, independent 
mind —his vital sympathy with the wronged and 
suffering of every class, of every complexion, and 
of every clime—his thorough abhorrence of all 
cant, double- dealing, imposture, and time-serviug 
—whether in Church or State—his nice apprecia- 
tion of the right, in every conflict with wrong, 
and manly courage in abiding by his conscientious 
convictions, at whatever cost. 

“ Resolved, That in his case the scriptural decla- 
ration is eminently applicable — THE memory 
OF THE JUST IS BLESSED ; and of none could it 
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be affirmed with more truthfalness, ‘ His COUNTRY 


WAS THE WORLD; HIS COUNTRYMEN WERE ALL 


MANKIND.’. 

‘‘ Resolved, That we offer our heart felt sympathy 
to his bereaved family—feeling that we express 
the united prayer of the thousands he has cheered 
and helped, of the many homes where his name 
was cherished and bleesed, when we ask that all 
comfort and consolation may be theirs.” 

A large company assembled at his late residence 
in Boston to pay the last sad tribute of respect 
and affection to the memory of the deceased. 
Several men of Boston, eminent as scholars and 
citizens bore testimony to the virtues of their de- 
parted friend. From those brief speeches we com- 
pile and insert a few paragraphs 

“It is not for me, on this occasion, to attempt to 
pay that full tribute to the memory of our be- 
loved and cherished friend, which he so justly de- 
serves. Yet I may be permitted to say that Bos 
ton, of its many honored and lamented citizens, 
has never yet lost one to whom the language of 
the poet was more applicable— 

t An honest man’s the noblest work of God.’ 
His integrity stood like the Alps; his benevolence 
was extended, diffusive, overflowing like the Nile; 
his philanthropy broad as the whole earth. His 
personal independence and moral courage were 
equal to any emergency : he asked not what was 
popular, but only what w.s RIGHT. Simple and 
unpretending in his manners, unselfish in his 
aims, and transparent as a perfect mirror, he 
sought no distinction, and desired no conspicuity. 
In his feelings, principles, and conduct he was 
thoroughly democratic, in the highest and noblest 
sense of that term. He was a hearty despiser of 
all shams ; he saw through the frivolous distino- 
tions and hollow conventionalities of society— 


was of the people, with the people, and for the 
people, as against usurpation, oppression, and mo- 
nopoly—and with the poet Burns saw and affirmed 
‘The rank is but the guinea stamp, 
The man’s the gold, for a’ that. 
With him free inquiry, free speech, a free platform, 
free trade, were no rhetorical flourishes, no party 
oatoh-words, but vital principles, to be cherished, 
asserted, propagated, at all times, at whatever 
cost; and for their diffusion and vindication he 
was ever ready to take any risk, and to make any 
sacrifice. 

„In all the relations of life he was most exem- 
plary—the model merchant, a devoted husband, a 
most affectionate father, a sterling friend. His 
religion was that of the Good Samaritan. All 
forms of misery, destitution, and helplessness ap- 
pealed to him for aid, and readily obtained it; for 
his benevolence was inexhaustible. If all who 
have been helped by his counsel and blessed by 
his charity were present on this oocasion, the 
throng would be multitudinous. His removal will 
be felt as a general bereavement, and the tears of 
thousands in other parts of the country who 
knew his worth by report, but were not personally 
acquainted with him, will freely mingle with the 
tears of his household and bosom friends.“ 

„We come to look, for the last time, on the face 
of our very dear friend. He has made many men 
love him; our h- arts ache for his loss. How 
many a loving message those kind lips have ut- 
tered! How many a burden that untiring hand 
has lifted! There are roofs that feel almost as 
desolate as this in hearing of hie death. He be- 
lieved in justice. No need to assure him of good 
consequences. He thoroughly believed that the 
right was always safe. He had no trust in any 
compromise of the exact right, The smallest 
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right of the humblest man was sacred to him: 
only by respecting that could any good be won. 
But this justice was no cold, hard element in him. 
What other men named generosity, he esteemed 
only justice. When entitled to claim one half, he 
accepted one fifth from his. partners—he thought 
it only justice. For his rule of duty was born of 
broad consideration of all that strength owes to 
weakness, knowledge to ignorance, and wealth to 
to its poorer brother. 

Mr. Hovey was a successful merchant, and 
had acquired a competent estate by his skillful 
enterprise in business; and he showed how the 
traffic of the world can be carried on successfully 
without injustice, without meanness, and even 
without selfishness. His business relations were 


marked not only by the highest tone of mercan- 


tile honor, but by a spirit of magnanimous and 
generous consideration of all connected with his 
affairs that is rarely seen in trade.” 

He was fearless thinker. The masterly reason 
God had given him, he never for an hour hid it in 
a napkin; the possession of it boynd him to its 


use. The poor nestled to him. ‘fle not only be- 


lieved the universe was sunny, he brought sun- 
shine with him when he came. But this sweet 
nature blossomed into thoughtful kindness. It 
was not what he gave away that marked him. 
Others gave liberally—our merchants have open 
hands. His peculiarity was the tender thought- 
fulnees that he never lacked. The sick girl who 
found, daring her five and six weeks of illness, 
that duly, each Saturday evening, her usual wages 
‘were sent her, felt not the amount given, but that 
thoughtfulness that took care to be just just where 
tt was needed, and saw to it personally that no 
one was forgotten. 

“ Brother, father, husband, of these we may not 
speak ; but we have lost the friend so close, so un- 
selfish, the companion of so many happy, hopeful 
hours, the stay on which we leaned so lovingly, 
the strong hand, the generous heart, one who 
seemed to make our life larger, firmer, sunnier ; 
our little circle has a wide, sad void. 

„But God doeth all things well. This life of 
simple, loving, transparent, brotherly, well-doing 
is neither lost nor ended. Thank God for the fifty 
years that we have been privileged to see it! We 
bless the mother that bore him—a brave, true 
man. May we be better for having known him! 
God help us to borrow of his example!“ 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

The portrait of Mr. Hovey evinces the following 
characteristics: In the first place, he had a full, 
plump, robust, and energetic organization. His 
head was large, and amply sustained by a strong 
and well-balanced physiology. He had excellent 
lungs, first-rate digestive powers, and a free and 
energetic circulation. These qualities of body 
gave uncommon power to all his manifestations, 
and braced up his mind and character to meet 
any emergency. In considering his phrenology, 
in the second place, we observe that the fore- 
head appears smooth and full, indicating excel 
lent practical intellect, power to gather knowl - 
edge and employ it successfully in business, in 
education, and in whatever pertains to a useful 
and efficient course of life. The middle of the 
forehead appears to have been fully developed, 
showing excellent memory, power of retaining in- 


‘formation and of holding it in readiness for use 


whenever it was required. 

He had large Order, indicating system, method, 
and neatness in all his affairs, while large Calcu- 
lation, joined with his large Acquisitiveness, ren- 
dered him an economist and an accurate financier 
and business man. He appears to have had a 
good memory of principles and ideas, but was 
more discriminating, critical, and practical than 
he was logical, metaphysical, and speculative in 
his cast of intellect. Such a mind always asks 
what is true, what is practical, what is useful 
and available, but does not spend its strength 
upon visionary speculations and impracticable ab- 
stractions, He was pre-eminently a man of com- 
mon sense and sound judgment, willing to follow 
truth, regardless where it might lead him, or how 
hard or how long he might be obliged to struggle 
to gain the victory. 

His Constructiveness appears to be large, which, 
joined to his practicai sense, his economy, and his 
energy, would make him able to accomplish more 
business with the same means than most men, 
and to have everything work with such admirable 
system and harmony, as to insure success when 
must men would fail. 

He had an excellent knowledge of character 
and an intuitive judgment of the motives and dis- 
positions of strangers, and also knew how best to 
address himself to persons of different casts of 
mind in order to produce the most desirable 
effects upon them; hence he was able to make 
himself personally acceptable to almost every- 
body, however different their dispositions, or how- 
ever much their opinions might differ from his. 


His Benevolence was decidedly large, and, with 
so practical an intellect as his, and such courage 
and fortitude as are evinced by his organization, 
rendered him a Good Samaritan” in all the 
avenues of reform and charity which commended 
themselves to his support. He never would take 
counsel of a cowardly or truckling expediency, or 
refrain from answering a good conscience, how- 
ever hard or unpopular the course in which duty 
beckoned him onward. 

He had small Imitation, as seen in the rapid 
sloping of the front part of the top head from the 
center outward ; hence he was no imitator, and, 
in his conduct and speech, would often be eccen- 
tric. This non-imitative disposition served to cut 
him loose from a desire to conform to usage, or to 
be governed by a conservative public sentiment. 
Whatever seemed true and right to him he adopted, 
and acted upon it, though it might be never 80 
unpopular, and this he did with as much freedom 
and disregard of custom as if he had been alone in 
the world. 

His Spirituality was also moderate, and Ven- 
eration not large; hence his mind lacked that 
faith and devotional feeling which leads to a re- 
ligious manifestation. He was an ardent lover of 
his kind, disposed to do justly to the last degree, 
and to exhibit philanthropy and kindness. More 
Veneration, Faith, and Imitation would have been 
an improvement to his mental organization. 

His firmness, his independence of feeling, and 
his justice were paramount qualities. and these, 
backed up by courage, made him heroic in the 
fulfillment of what he deemed his duty. His 
friendship and social attachment were remark- 
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ably strong, and he was enabled to call around 
him troops of friends who were true to him per- 
sonally, though they might not harmonize with 
him in opinion. Few men have been more be- 
loved, and few have done more to deserve it. 
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LETTER TO A DYSPHEPTIC. 


[CONTINUED FROM MAY NUMBER. ] 

Do not think that I am going to recur to the 
painful themes of doughnuts and diet. I fear my 
hinte, already given, on those subjects, may 
wound the sensitive nature of Mrs. D., who 
suffers now such utter martyrdom from your 
condition that I can not bring myself to heap 
further coals of fire on her head, even though the 
coals be taken from her own very ineffectual 
oooking-stove. Let me dwell rather on points 
where you have exclusive jurisdiction, and can 
live wisely or foolishly, at your pleasure. 

It does not depend on you, perhaps, whether 
you shall eat bread or saleratus, meat or sole- 
leather; but it certainly does depend upon your- 
self whether you shall wash yourself daily. I do 
not wish to be personal, but I verily believe, O 
companion of my childhood! that until you began 
to dabble in Hydropathy, you had not bestowed a 
sincere ablation upon your entire person since the 
epoch when, twenty years ago, we took our last 
plunge together, off Titcomb’s wharf, in our native 
village. That in your well-furnished house there 
are no hydraulic privileges beyond pint water- 
pitchers, I know from anxious personal inspection. 
I know that you have spent an occasional week at 
the sea shore during the summer, and that many 
people prefer to do up their cleanlinees for the 
year during these excursions; indeed, you your- 
self have mentioned to me, at such times, with 
some enthusiasm, your daily sea-bath. But I have 
been privately assured, by the other boarders, that 
the bath in question always consisted of putting 
on a neat bathing-dress and sitting awhile on a 
rock among the sea- weed, like an insane merman, 
with the highest waves submerging only your 
knees, while the younger Dolorosi splashed and 
gamboled in safe shallows behind you. Even 
that is better than nothing, but—Soul of Moham- 
med !—is that called bathing? Verily, we are, as 
the Turks declare, a nation of dirty Franks,” if 
this be the accepted definition. 

Can it be possible that you really hold with the 
once celebrated Mr. Walker, The Original,” as 
he was deservedly called, who maintained that, 
by a correct diet, the system became self-purify- 
ing through an active exhalation which repelled 
impurity—so that while walking on dusty roads, 
his feet, and even his stockings, remained free 
from dust? By way of experiment, I did not 
wash my face for a week; nor did any one see, 
nor I feel, the difference.” My deluded friend, it 
is a fatal error. Mr. Walker, the Original, may 
have been inwardly a saint and a sage, but it is 
impossible that his familiar society could have 
been desirable, even to fools or sinners. Rather 
recall, from your early explorations in Lem- 
priere’s Dictionary, how Medea renewed the youth 
of Pelias by simply cutting him to pieces and boil- 
ing him ; whereon my Lord Bacon justly remarks, 
that there may be some boiling required in the 
matter, but the cutting to pieces is not needful.” 
If you find that the water-cure agrees with your 
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constitution, I rejoice in it; I should think it 
would; but, I implore you, do not leave it all be- 
hind you when you leave the institution. When 
you return to your family, use your very first dol- 
lars for buying a sponge, and bring up the five 
children to lead decent lives. 

Then, again, consider the fact that our lungs 
were created to consume oxygen. I suppose that 
never in your life, Dolorosus, did those breathing 
organs of yours inhale more than one half the 
quantity of air that they were intended to take in 
—to say nothing of its quality. Yet one would 
think that in the present high prices of other food, 
you would make the most of the only thing you 
can put into your mouth gratis. Here is Nature 
constantly urging on us an unexceptionable atmos- 
phere forty miles high—for if a pressure of four- 
teen pounds to the square inch is not to be called 
urging, what is?—and yet we not only neglect, 
but resist the favor. Our children commonly 
learn to spell much better than they ever learn to 
breathe, because much more attention is paid to 
the former department of culture. Indeed, the 
materials are better provided; spelling- books are 
abundant; but we scarcely allow them time, in 
the intervals of school, to seek fresh air out of 
doors, and we sedulously exclude it from our 
houses and school-rooms. Is it not possible to im- 
press upon your mind the changes which “ modern 
improvements” are bringing upon us? In times 
past, if a gentleman finished the evening with a 
quiet cigar in his parlor, (a practice I deprecate, 
and introduce only for purposes of scientific illus- 
tration), not a trace of it ever lingered to annoy 
his wife at the breakfast-table; showing that the 
draft up the open chimney had wholly disposed of 
it, the entire atmosphere of the room being 
changed during the night. Now, on the other 
hand, every whiff lingers persistently beside the 
domestio altar, and betrays to the youngest child, 
next day, the parental weakness. For the sake of 
family example, Dolorosus, correct this state of 
things, and put in a ventilator. Our natures will 
not adapt themselves to this abstinence from fresh 
air, until Providence shall fit us up with new bodies, 
having no lungs in them. Did you ever hear of 
Dr. Lyne, the eccentric Irish physician? Dr. 
Lyne held that no house was wholesome, unless a 
dog could get in under every door and a bird fly 
out at every window. He even went so far as to 
build his house with the usual number of win- 
dows and no glass in the sashes; he lived in that 
house, for fifty years, reared a large family there, 
and no death ever occurred in it. He himself 
died away from home, of small-pox, at eighty ; his 
son immediately glazed all the windows of the 
house, and several of the family died within the 
first year of the alteration. The story sounds 
apocryphal, I own, though I did not get it from 
Sir Jonah Barrington, but somewhere in the 
scarcely less amusing pages of Sir John Sinclair. 
I will not advise you, my unfortunate sufferer, to 
break every pane of glass in your domicile, though 
I have no doubt that Nathaniel and his boy-com- 
panions would enter with enthusiasm into the pro- 
cess; I am not fond of extremes; but you cer- 
tainly might go so far as to take the nails out of 
my bed-room windows, and yet keep a good deal 
this side the Lyne. : 

I hardly dare go on to speak of exercise, lest I 
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should share the reproach of that ancient rhetori- 
cian who, as related by Plutarch in his Aphorisms, 
after delivering an oration in praise of Hercules, 
was startled by the satirical inquiry from his au- 
dience, whether any one had ever dispraised Her- 
cules. As with Hercules, so with the physical 
activity he represents, no one dispraises it, if few 
practice it. Even the disagreement of doctors has 
brought out but little skepticism on this point. 
Cardan, it is true, in his treatise “Plante cur 
Animalibus diuturniores, maintained that trees 
lived longer than men because they never stirred 
from their places. Exercise, he held, increases 
transpiration— transpiration shortens life; to live 
long, then, we need only remain perfectly still. 
Lord Bacon fell in with this fancy, and advised 
“ oily unctions” to prevent perspiration. Mau- 
pertuis went farther, and proposed to keep the 
body covered with pitch for this purpose. Con- 
ceive, Dolorosus, of spending threescore years and 
ten in a garment of tar, without even the orna- 
ment of feathers, sitting tranquilly in our chairs» 
waiting for longevity! In more recent times, I 
can remember only Dr. Darwin as an advocate of 
sedentary living. He attempted to show its ad- 
vantages by the healthy longevity attained by 
quiet old ladies in country towns. But this is 
questioned by his critic, Dr. Beddoes, who admits 
the longevity, but denies the healthiness; he 
maintains that the old ladies are taking some new 
medicine every day—at least, if they have a phy- 
sician who understands his business. 

Now I will not maintain, with Frederick the 
Great, that all our systems of education are 
wrong, because they aim to make men students or 
clerks, whereas the mere shape of the body shows 
(so thought King Frederick) that we are primar- 
ily designed for postillione, and should spend ‘most 
of our lives on horseback. But it is, very certain 
that all the physical universe takes the side of 
health and activity, wooing us forth into Nature, 
imploring us hourly, and in unsuspected ways, to 
receive her blessed breath into body and soul, and 
share in her eternal youth. For this are summer 
and winter, seed-time and harvest, given ; for this 
do violet and bloodroot come, and gentian and 
witch-hazel go; for this do changing sunsets make 
yon path between the pines a gateway into 
heaven; for this does day shut us down within'the 
loneliness of ita dome of light, and night, lifting 
it, make us free of the vast fellowship of stars; 
for this do pale meteors wander nightly, soft as 
wind-blown blossoms down the air; for this do 
silent snows transform the winter woods to 
feathery things, that seem too light to linger, and 
yet too vast to take their flight; for this does the 
eternal ocean follow its queen with patient foot- 
steps round earth’s human shores; for this does 
all the fair creation answer to every dream or 
mood of man, so that we receive but what we 
give—all is offered to us to call us from our books 
and our trade, and summon us into Nature’s 
health and joy. To study, with the artist, the 
least of her beauties—to explore, with the man of 
science, the smallest of her wonders-—or even sim- 
ply to wander among her exhaustless resources, 
like a child, needing no interest unborrowed from 
the eye—this feeds body and brain and heart and 
soul together. 


But I see that your attention is wandering a 


-and surrendering one’s self to simple bodily activ- 


little, Dolorosus, and perhaps I ought not to be 
surprised. I think I hear you respond, impa- 
tiently, in general terms, that you are not sen- 
timental.” I admit it; never within my memory 
did you err on that side. You also hint that you 
never did care much about weeds or bugs. The 
phrases are not scientific, but the opinion is intel- 
ligible. Perhaps my ardor has carried me too 
fast for my audience. While it would be a plea- 
sure, no doubt, to see you transformed into an 
artist, or a savant, yet that is scarcely to be ex- 
pected, and if attained might not be quite enough. 
The studies of the naturalist, exclusively pursued, 
may tend to make a man too conscious and criti- 
cal—patronizing Nature. instead of enjoying her. 
He may even grow morbidly sensitive, like Buffon, 
who became so impressed with the delicacy and 
mystery of the human organization, that he was 
afraid to stoop even to pick up his own pen when 
dropped, but called a servant to restore it. The 
artist, also, becomes often narrowed and petty, 
and regards the universe as a sort of factory, ar- 
ranged to turn out ‘ good bits of color“ for him. 
Something is needed to make us more free and uns 
conscious in our out-door lives than these too 
wise individuals, and that something is best to be 
found in athletic sports. It was a genuine im- 
pulse which led Sir Humphrey Davy to care more 
for fishing than even for chemistry, and made 
Byron prouder of his swimming than of Childe 
Harold,” and induced Sir Robert Walpole always 
to open his gamekeeper’s letters first, and his 
diplomatic correspondence afterward. Athletic 
sports are boyish,” are they? Then they are 
precisely what we want. We Americans certainly 
do not have much boyhood under the age of 
twenty, and we must take it afterward, or not at 
all. 

Who can describe the unspeakable refreshment 
for an overworked brein, of laying aside of all cares 


ity? Laying them aside! I retract the expression 
—they slip off unnoticed. You can not embark care 
in your wherry; there is no room for the odious 
freight. Care refuses to sit behind the horseman, 
despite the Latin sentence; you leave it among 
your garments when you plunge into the river, it 
rolls away from the rolling cricket-ball, the first 
whirl in the gymnasium d sposes of it, and you are 
left free, as boys and girls are free. If athletio 
amusements did nothing for the boy, they would 
still be medicine for the soul. Nay, it is Plato 
who says that exercise will almost oure a guilty 
conscience, and can we be indifferent to this, my 
fellow-sinner ? 

Why will you persist in urging that you “ can 
not afford“ these indalgences, as you call them? 
They are not indulgences, they are necessaries. 
Charge them, in your private account- book, under 
the heads of food and clothing, and as a substitute 
for your present enormous items under the head 
of medicine. O mistaken economist! can you af- 
ford the cessation of labor and the ceaseless drug- 
ging and douching of your last few years? Did 
not all your large experience in the retail business 
teach you the comparative value of the ounce of 
prevention and the pound of cure? Are not fresh 
air and cold water to be had cheap? and is not 
good bread less costly than cake and pies? Is not 
the gymnasium a more economical institution than 
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the hospital? and is not a pair of skates a good 
investment, if it aids you to elude the grasp of the 
apothecary ? Is the cow Pepsin, on the whole, a 
more frugal hobby to ride than a good saddle- 
horse? Besides, if you insist upon pecuniary 
economy, do begin by eoonomizing on the exercise 
which you pay others for taking in your stead ; on 
the corn and pears which you buy in the market, 
instead of removing to a suburban house and rais 

ing them yourself ; and in the reluctant silver you 
pay the Irishman who splitas your wood. Or if» 
suddenly reversing your line of argument, you 
plead that this would impoverish the Irishman, 
you can at least treat him as you do the organ- 
grinder, and pay him an extra fee to go on to 
your next neighbor. 

Dolorosus, there is something very noble, if you 
could but discover it, in a perfect human body. 
In spite of all our bemoaning, the physical struc- 
ture of man displays its due power and beauty 
when we consent to give it a fair chance. On the 
cheek of every healthy child that plays in the 
street, though clouded by all the dirt that ever 
incrusted a young O’Brien or M Cafferty, there is 
u glory of color such as no artist ever painted. I 
can take you to-morrow into a circus or a gym- 
nasium, and show you limbs and attitudes which 
are worth more study than the Apollo or the An- 
tinous, because they are life, not marble. How 
noble were Horatio Greenough’s meditations in 
presence of the despised circus-rider! I worship 
when I see this brittle form borne at full speed on 
the back of a fiery horse, yet dancing as on the 
quiet ground, and smiling in conscious safety.” 

I admit that this view, like every other, may be 
earried to excess. We can hardly expect to cor- 
rect our past neglect of bodily training, without 
falling into reactions and extremes in the process. 
There is our friend Jones, for instance, the 
Englishman,” as the boys on the Common call 
him, from his cheery portliness of aspect. He is 
the man who insisted on keeping the telegraph- 
office open until 2 a.m., to hear whether Morrissey 
or the Benicia Boy won the prize-fight. I can not 
gay much for his personal conformity to his own 
theories at present, for he is growing rather too 
stout; but he likes vicarious enterprise, and is 
doing something for the next generation, even if 
he does make the club laugh sometimes, by ad- 
vancing theories of training which the lower circum- 
ference of his own waistcoat does not seem to juas- 
tify. Bat Charley, his eldest, can ride, shoot, and 
speak the truth, like an ancient Persian; he is 
the hest boxer in college, and is now known to 
have gone to Canada incog., during the vacation, 
under the immediate supervision of Morris, the 
teacher of sparring, to see that same fight. It is 
true that the youth blushes now, whenever that 
trip is alladed to; and when he was cross-ques- 
tioned by bis pet sister Kate (Kate Coventry she 
delights to be oalled), as to whether it wasn’t 
4 splendid,” he hastily told her tha; she didn’t 
know what she was talking about (which was un- 
donbtedly true), and that he wished he didn’t 
either. The truth is, that Oharley, with his hon- 
est, boyish face, must have been singularly out of 
place among that brutal circle ; and there is little 
doubt that he retired from the company before 

the set-to was fairly begun, and that respectable 
old Morris went with him. But, at any rate, 
they are a noble- looking family, and well brought 
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up. Charley, with, all his ‘pugilism, stands fair 
for a part at Commencement, they say; and if 
you could have seen little Kate teaching her big 
cousin to skate backward, at Jamaica Pond, 
last February, it would have reminded you of the 
pretty scene of the little cadet attitudinising be- 
fore the great Formes, in Figaro.” The whole 
family incline in the same direction ; even Laura, 
the elder sister, who is attending a course of lec- 
tures on Hygiene, and just at present sits motion- 
less for half an hour before every meal for her 
stomach’s sake, and again a whole hour after- 
ward for her often (imaginary) infirmities ; even 
Laura is a perfect Hebe in health and bloom, and 
saved herself and her little sister when the boat 
upset last summer at Dove Harbor, while the 
two young men who were with them had much 
ado to secure their own elegant persons, without 
rendering much aid to the girls. And when I 
think, Dolorosus, of this splendid animal vigor of 
the race of Jones, and then call to mind the mel- 
ancholy countenances of your forlorn little off- 
spring, I really think that it would, on the whole, 
be unsafe to trust you with that revolver; you 
might be tempted to damage yourself or somebody 
else with it before departing for the Rocky Mount- 
ains. 

Do not think me heartless for what I say, or 
assume that because I happen to be healthy my- 
self, I have no mercy for ill-health in others. 
There are invalids who are objects of sympathy 
indeed, guiltless heirs of ancestral disease, or vic- 
tims of parental folly or sin ; those whose lives are 
early blighted by maladies that seem as causeless 
as they are careless; or those with whom the 
world has dealt so cruelly that all their delicate 
nature is like sweet bells jangled; or those whose 
powers of life are all exhausted by unnoticed 
labors and unseen cares ; or those prematurely old 
with duties and dangers, heroes of thought and 
action, whose very names evoke the passion aud 
the pride of a hundred thousand hearts. There is 
a tottering feebleness of old age, also, nobler than 
any prime of strength ; we all know aged men who 
are floating on in stately serenity toward their 
last harbor, like Turner’s Old Temeraire, with 
quiet tides around them, and the blessed sunset 
bathing in loveliness all their dying day. Let 
human love do its gracious work upon all t ese; 
let angelic bands of women wait upon their light- 
est needs, and every voice of salutation be tuned 
to such a sweetness as if whispered beside a dying 
mother’s bed. 

But you, Dolorosus—you, to whom God gave 
youth and health, and who might have kept them, 
the one long and the other perchance always, but 
who never | ved them, nor reverenced them, nor 
cherished them ; only coined them into money till 
they were all gone, and even the ill-gotten treas- 
ure fell from your debilitated hands; you, who 
shunned the sunshine as if it were sin, and 
called all innocent recreation time wasted; you 
who staid underground in your gold mine, like 
the sightless fishes of the Mammoth Cave, till 


you were as blind and unjoyous as they, what 
plea have you to make, waat shelter to claim, 
exoept that charity which suffereth long and is 
kind? We will strive not to witbhold it; while 
there is life, there is hope. At forty, it is said, 
every man is a fool or a physician. We shall 
wait and see which vocation you select as your 
own, for the broken remnant of your days. 


[J une, 
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HOW THMPERAMENTS MAY BB 
CHANGED.” 


Ir must be evident that whatever has power to 
change the shape of the head and the permanent 
expression of the face may be capable of modify- 
ing, in the same degree, the temperament, and 
consequently the contours of the body. The cul- 


tivation and continual activity of the intellectual 


faculties have a tendency to diminish the action 
of the motive and vital systems, and while they 
impart expression and refinement to the features, 
render the body more delicate and, within the 
limite of physical health, more beautifal. Excess 
here, as well as in any other direction, produces 
disproportion and deformity. 

The effects of an opposite course will further 
illustrate our position, and show that beauty may 
be lost as well as gained. 

Let a well-educated person of an intellectual 
organization, and, to make the example as striking 
as possible, of mature age, be deprived of his books 
and intellectual companionship, thrown into the 
society of coarse, uneducated people; subjected to 
rude labor or exercise, to the almost entire exclu- 
sion of consecutive thinking; and made to adopt 
the gross diet which usually accompanies the 
other conditions we have named, and mark the 
result. Another set of faculties are now brought 
into action. The base of the brain expands; -the 
lower features grow broader, the neck thicker, the 
eyes duller, the mouth coarser, and the face, as a 
whole, rounder and less expressive. The whole 
frame shares in the degeneracy. The muscles be- 
come thicker, the joints larger, the limbs less 
graceful, and the body stouter and grosser. If, 
further, the privation of accustomed mental stim- 
uli shall lead, as it likely is to do, to the undue 
gratification of alimentiveness, by means of intem- 
perate eating and drinking, an additional measure 
of grosaness both of face and form will be the re- 
sult. Observation will furnish the reader with 
examples enough of the transformations thus briefly 
indicated, and convince him that those who would 
acquire or retain a high order of beauty must keep 
the intellectual powers in healthy activity.f 

* From Hots Toward Paysroat Perrerocrtrion; or, the 
Philosophy of Human Beauty; showing How to Acquire 
and Retain Bodily Symmetry, Health, and Vigor; Secure 
Long Life; and Avold the Infirmities and Deformities of 
Age. Au original and deeply interesting work, replete 
with wonderful facts, and presenting many novel applica- 
tions of the highest truths of physiology, hygiene, mental 
ecience, and esthetics to human improvement. It com- 
mends itself to all for whom health, beauty, and long life 
have any attractions, and especially to women, whether as 
a wife and mother, or as a maiden. Ilustrated with more 
than twenty plates and numerous woodcuts. Price 81. 

+ While engaged in preparing this chapter for the press, 
the following paragraph fell under our eye in the columns 
of the Home Journal. It furnishes a good illustration o. 
the text: 

“ We were speaking of handsome men the other even- 
ing, and I was wondering why K — had lost the beauty, 
for which five years ago he was famous. ‘Oh, it's because 
he never did anything,’ said B——; ‘he never worked, 
thought, suffered. You must have the mind chiseling 
away at the features, if you want handsome middle-aged 
men.’ Since hearing that remark, I have been on the 
watch at the theater, opera, and other places, to see whether 
it is generally true, and it is. A handsome man who does 
nothing but eat and drink, grows flabby, and the fine lines 
of his features are lost; but the hard thinker has an admi- 
rable sculptor at work, keeping his lines in repair, and 
constantly going over his face, to improve the original 
design.” 
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SINGULAR CASE OF MESMERISM. 

[Wr clip from a Canada paper the following 
singular instance of cure by Mesmerism. It is 
not more wonderful than some other cases that 
we have recorded, but its manner is very unus- 
ual.] ; 

The young woman in this town (Galashiels) 
whose extraordinary case has excited the liveliest 
attention in the medical world and throughout the 
country, is now quite recovered, and restored to 
the use of her faculties, mental as well as pbysi- 
cal. In the beginning of June last, says the Bor- 
der Advertiser, the girl, whose age was seventeen, 
was seized with a severe gastric fever, which left 
her in a very prostrate condition, during which 
she was attacked with a violent spasmodic cough, 
which lasted without intermission for twenty-four 
hours. Dr. Tweedie, seeing that she would die 
from sheer weakness,—after he had exhausted all 
the remedies in the pharmacopceia—resolved upon 
trying mesmerism. After much perseverance, he 
succeeded in putting his patient into a sound 
sleep, which controlled the spasms. 

The character of the disease was then chang- 
ed. The patient then fell into a trance, in which 
she remained for five weeks, during which time 
she was unconsciously fed with beef-tea, being 
mechanically roused to this exertion through 
mesmeric passes. For eight weeks more she re- 
mained under the magnetic influence, any at- 
tempt to remove it, even for the briefest time, be- 
ing instantly followed by strong convulsions. 
Gradually, however, she was able to be de-mes- 
merized for the space of a few minutes, till, by 
degrees, the natural period extended from five to 
ten minutes, and from a half hour to two or three 
hours. The intervals in the end rapidly length- 
ened, till she at last completely recovered. The 
first night was on the 15th of M-rch ; and her re- 
covery since has been rapidly progressive. 

Altogether the process of cure extended over 
nine months, and during that time—her hearing, 
speech, and ability to walk, haying been all lost 
—these were restored seriatim by the magnetic 
process and in the same gradual way. Full pow- 
er of hearing was preceded by noises in the ears 
of various kinds, and at longer or shorter inter- 
vals. In like manner, speech was preceded by 
mos ning sounds, and indistinct monosylla bio ut- 
terances; in both instances the full action of the 
organs was restored—the recovery taking many 
weeks to be accomplished. 

We do not advert to the extraordinary develop- 
ments of clairvoyance and other magnetic effects 
which the patient exhibited in a way probably 
never seen before, and which she is still capable 
of showing. A rather remarkable and even lu- 
dicrous circumstance attending her recovery is, 
that on meeting Dr. Tweedie in the street after 
she began to walk abroad, she immediately fell 
into a mag: etic sleep; and it was not until she 
had fairly been brought to dispense altogether 
with mesmerism to induce sleep at night, that 
this influence of the operator ceased. Of course 
she is still highly susceptible of the power when 
applied in the usual way; but in every respect 
she is well and healthy, and has even grown 
through her illness. 

We may remark that during her protracted at- 


tack she always appeared to be free from organic 
disease. The skin was clear, the lips full and 
red, and the complexion healthy, notwithstanding 
the terrible severity of the convulsive spasms. 


—s 


BAVING A CENT. 


Tue old proverb. Penny wise and pound fool- 
ish,” was forcibly brought to our recollection by 
the receipt of a letter ordering a book valued at 
62 cents. The writer inclosed in his letter a half 
dollar, a dime, and two old-style copper cents, 
and on all this the postage was twelve cents. If, 
instead of the two coppers, he had put in with the 
half dollar and dime a three-cent piece, or a half 
dime, even, the postage would have been only six 
cents. Thus by overpaying one cent, he would 
have saved six cents in postage. Or if he had 
sent postage stamps for the whole sum, his postage 
would have been only three cents. Truly There 
is that giveth, and yet increaseth ; and there is 
that withholdeth, and it tendeth to poverty.” 

Mon AL. Never send in a letter two coppers to 
save sending a three-cent piece, and thereby incur 
a postage of six cents extra. 


FAVORS RECEIVED. 


Durine our late lecturing tour through the 
West we received many favors from artists, in the 
way of photographs of eminent persons, which 
we wish duly to acknowledge. If we fai] to men- 
tion in the following list the names of any to 
whom we are thus indebted, they will please at- 


tribute the fact to oversight and mistake. We 
name with thankful pleasure— 
Re M. Cargo: Gĩ aia Pittsburg, Pa. 
3 i Wheeling, Va. 
r. Raffensperger.... rr. Zanesville, O 
J. Q. A. Tresiz ew. Zanesville, O. 
Mr Webster Louisville, Ky. 
Emery R. Gared................ Lexington, Ky. 
Porter & Hoag.................5. Cincinnati, O. 
Deney & , 8 Cincinnati, O. 
E. E. Hawkins................... Cincinnati, O 
Mr Robinson Laran, O. 
Crobaugh & Green Cleveland, O. 


Prorssson GARDNER, the oelebrated New 
England Soap Man,“ is one of those rare specimens 
combining genius, wit, dignity, gravity, oratory, 
good sense, and a clear eye to business. For fif- 
teen years he has sold throughout the country a 
most excellent soap—we believe there is none bet- 
ter; and in his discourses he has given more amuse - 
ment, gratis, by his speeches than almost anybody 
else who had no soap to put with it. His glowing 
flights of eloquence almost lift one out of his boots ; 
his carnest and serious wit is an antidote for dys- 
pepsia, and his soap speaks for itself. One need 
not fear a shave- either in buying or in using it. 
. ete 


Business Notices. 


Our publications may be obtained of the following 
Agents: In Illinois—Rvurvs Biancnagp, Chicago; Huan 
CaLHour, Galena; E. B. Swaux, Wilmington; N. Com- 
sroox, Paris; HENRY A. CASTLE, Quincy; Epmunp HART- 
man, do.; A. W. Frowegs, Atlanta; Dr. J. Sour, Ne- 
vada; James E. Moreimon, Perry; Granam S. WEBSTER, 
Moline; Joun W. Horton, Galesburg; WX. H. GRIGSLEY, 
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Pekin; C. ©. OI sox, Franklin; J. Rm, Jacksonville; 


M. D. Nortmevr, Rock Island. In Indiana—Strewaat & 
Bowen, Indianapolis; B. JUDELL, do.; Jon EDWARDS, 
Bellmore; J. T. Wrieut, Paris; Jas. D. Hupson, do.; 
H. Knapp, Richmond; Martın GaraIIA Tn, Warsaw; H. 
Minton, Cartersbutg ; J. C. Quick, Columbus; N. Ba.p- 
win, Hagerstown ; Jonnw F. Kerso, Ireland. In lowa— 
Gro. C. KmnALL, Iowa City; Hmax A. Rep, Davenport; 
Noan Paurx, Belfast; Al CEDERBERG, Farmington ; 
James W. Rics, do. In Kentucky—Gro. NEEDHAM, 
Howe's Valley; W. W. Ranney, Livermore; F. SHELLING, 
Newcastle; C. H. Davis, Georgetown. In Louisiana- J. 
C. Morcan & Co., New Orleans; 8. P. Bexnerr, Cheney- 
ville. In Matne—E. A. Prescorr, Hallowell; Buan & 
Frarmx, Lewiston; Jacos WELLMAN, Portland; W. H. 
Moopy, Rumford; Av Butter, Thomaston; G. M. 
Coolmax, North Livermore; A. A. Esra, Gorham. 

Our list of agents will be continued in subsequent numbers. 


Go Correspondents. 


G. W. B.— Ist. If a person lacks Self-Esteem, 
what course is beet for him to follow in order to cultivate it? 


Ans. The exercise or use of a faculty increases its power, 
as the exercise of the arm causes, not only ite enlargement, 
but an increase of lu strength. It will be seen that the 
shouldcrs and arms of seamen are relatively larger than 
their hips and legs, as compared with farmers and car- 
penters. The sailor does his work chiefly with the arms 
and shoulders, while the farmer and the carpenter use 
the lower limbs about as much asthe upper. Shoemakers 
also are shaped like sailors and for the same reason, their 
work is all done with the arms and chest. If you wish to 
increase Self-Esteem exercise it, try to think well of your- 
self, recount your good traits, your talents, your ability, 
and never indulge in self abasement, but hold up your 
heed among men, assume the attitude of Self-esteem ; that 
is, stand erect, walk in a strong, self-important, dignified 
manner, and try to encourage the feeling of pride and 
self-reliance; depend on yourself, try to study out every- 
thing that pertains to your business and interest before 
asking advice, and learn to poise yourself on your own 
mental center. 


2d. Why are some of the organs of the phrenological 
group N by letters, while most of them are 
numbe 


Ans. Because their function was unascertained, or was 
a subject of discussion, when the organs that were fully 
established received their numbers, and the newly-dis- 
covered organs could not be numbered without disturbing 
the numbers attached to the others. Formerly, moreover, 
writers were accustomed to speak of the organs by nume 
bers, instead of by names. Instead of saying that a man 
had large Self-Esteem, they would say No. 18 is prominent. 
The numbering is of but lite consequence, and is only 
necessary as a matter of reference. 


The person desiring advice as to a course of 
philosophical reading will be answered in our next. 


W. C. T.— es. 


Titerary Hotices, 


Tue Musical. Guest. Published weekly by M. 
Bell & Co., No. 18 Frankfort Street, New York. Edited 
by Henry C. Wateon. 

This is a quarto of twelve pages, and handsomely printed 
on good music paper. It contains excellent musie, original 
and selected, embracing occasionally an old, popalar 
song, too good te be lost, yet out of the market. This 
feature alone will, we are sure, make “The Musical Guest” 
a welcome visitor to many families. Price by the number, 
10 cents. 
New SeLr-IxsTraucrox IN PHRENOLOGY AND 

Pxrerolocr, with over 100 Engravings, together with a 

Chart. By O. S. and L. N. Fowler. New York: Fow- 

LER AND Weis. Price by mail, in paper, 80 cents; in 

cloth, 50 cents. 

This work bas recently been re-written and much en- 
larged, and in every way improved. In the next number 
of the JourNaL we intend to give an extended review of 
this work, with some of the new engravings. 
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Abbertisements. 


_ ADVERTISEMENTS intended for this Journal, to 
secure insertion, should be sent to the Publishers on or be- 
fore the 10th of the month previous to the one in which 
they are to appear. Announcements for the next number 
should be sent in at once. 

: Yexus.—Twenty-five cents a Hne each insertfon. 


New FRATURE— IHR BUILDER. 
—We shall soon commence, in LIFE ILLUSTRATED, a series 
of articles under the general head of The Bullder, de- 
signed to give our readers the most thorough knowledge, 
both theoretical and practical, on the subject of building 
in all its branches—wood, brick, stone, or concrete— with 
details as to the different styles of architecture and finish. 
In pursuing our object we shall give an analysis of the 
operations of the different trades connected with building, 
showing in each trade, not only the several portions of the 
building which it produces, but also the different methods 
by which the same result is produced. Our analysis will 
also embrace the comparative merits of the various mate- 
rials employed, and their adaptability to the several pure 
poses for which they are generally used. 

The work of which we have faintly sketched the outlines 
can not be accomplished without a profusion of illustra- 
tions, and these will not be wanting, where necessary. 

We hope this new feature of our Journal will have an 
aliraction for some of our country readers, more partiou- 
larly such of them as feel any interest in building. 

In presenting this new feature, we shall not allow it to 
detract from any portion of the peper as now given, but 
shall use our best endeavors to make it in ali respects 

i Ax AcompraBLe FAMILY PAPEB. 

Specimens sent gratis, when destred. Addresa 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broad way, New York. 


THE AMERICAN Express Com- 
aperu m Oui throughout New York, Western 


„ Wisconsin, Iowa, 
Minnesota, Michigan, Canada West, Northern Kentucky, 
Eastern Missouri, ete., etc. 

Goods, Pack 


ages, Merchandise, Produce, etc., etc., for- 
warded with safety and dispatch. 

Subscriptions for this paper, or remittances for 
books to be re'urned by express, will be forwarded from 
any point on our lines free of charge. 

WELLS, BUTTERFIELD & OO. 


Hanp-Book or Stanparp Puno- 
NOGRAPHY. By Andrew J. Graham, Onoductor of the 
Phonetic Academy, New York, and author of “ Brief Long- 
band,” “ A System for the Rapid Expresuon of Numbers,“ 


This work presents every principle of every style of the 
art, commencing with the sof words, and proceeding 
to the most rapid reporung style, in such a form aed man- 
ner, with euch fullness ar explanation and completeness of 
itlustration, and with such other features as to folly adap. 
the work to the use of ho“ and to velf. Inst rueth ,n. 816 
duodecimo Price, bound in mustin with embossed 
side-title, post-paid, $1 25. With sp'ensid gut side-titie 
and marbled edges, post-paid, 81 50. Mor oco, full gilt, 


d. 
FWI ER AND WELLS, 806 Broadway, New York. 


Just Published. 


My EARLY DAYS. — A VERY 


interesting account of the early life of Mrs. ELINA W. 
Fama, written by herself. 1 vol., 12mo. Price, $1 25. 
A 


ddress. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broad way, New York. 


W ANTED— 50,000 NEW SUB- 
scribers to Lin ILLUSTRATED —A first-class Pictoria 
Family Paper. devoted to Newa, Literature, Science, the 
Arts; to Enertainment, Improvement, and Progress. 
Published fre AG $3 sgar Specimens sent gratis 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 803 Broadway, New York. 


Everybody, WRO vatues HEALTH, 
ry y Strength, Beauty, and Long Life, and de- 
Everybod sires the welfare of fature generatiens, and 
FYSOCY especially Woman, whether as wife and 


mother, or as maiden, shouid read HINTS 
EverybedyiTOWARD PHYSICAL PERFECTION. 


Inventor, Luuk to perur Interests / / 


How 10 Ger A PATENT, OR THE 


aras . Aes edition, Now Reaty. Price 
only s cente, dend two three cent stamps fur a copy. to 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 806 Broadway, New T. rk. 


— 


IHE A Pocker MANUAL OF 

HOUSE. Runa l. Axcnrrrcrung: or, How to Bulld 

Dweltings, Barns, Stables, etc. Embracing a 

Sketch of the History of Architecture : Essen- 

THE tials of a Dwelling; Building Materials; 

Choice of a Situr ion: Stvles of Architecture ; 

HOUSE, | Cottages in the Various Styles; tho New En- 

giand Cottage; Prairie Cottages; Southern 

Houses; Out-Houses; Ornamental Fences, 

Gates, Arbors, Trellises, etc. Handsomely 

THE Illustrated with Plaus, Elevations, and Per- 

: spective Views. Price, in paper, 80 cts; in 
HOUSE, | muslin, 50 cen's. 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 
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Wesster’s UNABRIDOED Dic 
TIONARY. NEW PICTORIAL EDITION. 


We have in press, just ready to be issued, a new edition 
of Webster's Unabridged Dictionary, containing 


1,600 PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS, 
Beautifully executed. 
9,000 20$10,008 New Words in the Vocabulary, 


Table of Synonyma, by Prof.:Goodrich, 
in which SEVERAL HUNDBED WORDS are carefully discrimi- 
nated, forming a fuller work on 38 Synonyms. of 
itself, than any other issued, besides Crabb, and believed 
in advance of that. . 


Table giving Pronunciation of Names of 8°00 distin- 
guished persons of Modern Times, 


Peculiar use of Words and Terms in the Bible, 


With other new Features, together with all the matter of 
: previous editions. 

Wo have seen specimen sheets of the Pictorial Mus- 
trations. They are well executed, and will often be found 
usefal ia giving a much more correct idea of an object than 
can be obtained by a definition.”—Neto York Tribun-, 
April 16, 1859. 

We have seen apecimen pages of portions in architec- 
ture and ornithology, and find them of artistic beauty, as 
KA A of great practical value.. — hristian Mirrur, Ap: u 

u We have seenSspecimen. sheets of these illustrations, 
and can hardly see how they could be improved in beauty 
or accuracy.“ Boston Evening Transcript. 

Specimen s of Illustrations, etc., will be sent on a 
plication to the Publishers. $ * 

Will be sold by all Booksellers. 

GET THE BEST.” Ger WEssrez. 
G. & C. MERRIAM Springfield, Mass., May, 1859. 


AN INFALLIBLE RE- 


cipe for obtaining Rosy Cheeks and Ruby 
Resy Cheeks. |Lips, without the use of paint or lotions, 
may be found in HINTS TOWARD 
PHYSICAL PERFECTION. Price $, 
by mail. 


THE HYDRIATIO TREATMENT OF 
SCARLET FEVER, 


in ta diffurent firms; or Mow to Save, through a systematic 
application of the Water-Cure. many thousands of liv-s and 
heaithe, which now annually perish. Being the result of 
hoenty-one E“ enpertence, and of the treatment ano cure 
of er veral hundred cases of eruptive fevers. By Caaruue 
Munne, M. D., Ph D. Price. prepaid by mail, 56 ceuta. 
Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 
8u8 Broad ay. New York, 


Your CHARACTER FROM YOUR 
PORTRAIT.—It is not absolutely necessary fur persons 
who live at a dietance to visit our establishment to have a 
phrenological description of character given. From a like- 
ness properly taken we do It satisfactorily. We are now re- 
ceiving them for this purpose, not only from every section 
of the Uoited States, but from Canada and portions of Eu- 
ropu For fall particulars, proper modes of taking like- 
nesees to be sent, ote., send for The Mirror of the Mind. 

FOWLER AND WELL, 808 Broadway, New York. 


Booxs For EVERTBODY.— DR. 


WM. A. ALCOTT’S five great books; the ripe fruits of 
a long life’s careful study and observation, by one of the 
oldest and most distinguished of living physiologists. 


I1.—THE PHYSIOLOGY OF MARRIAGE. 
In 1 vol., 18mo. Price 75 cents. 


II.-COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE. 
1 vol., 18mo. Price 75 cents. 


III.—THE LAWS OF HEALTH. 
1 large 12mo. vol. Price $1. 


IV.—LECTURES FOR THE FIRESIDE. 
1 vol., 12mo. Price 75 cents. 


V.—HOME BOOK OF HEALTH. 
1 vol., 12mo. Price $1 25. 

Table of Contents of the Physiology of Marriage :” 
Chapter 1. The True Relation of the Sexes. 
Chapter 2. Premature Marriage and its Consequences. 
Chapter 3. Errors of Education. 
Chap‘er 4. Errors of Courtship. 
Chapter 5. Individual Transgression and its Penalties. 
Chapter 6. Social Errors and their Punishment, 
Chapter 7. Z baca Laws of Marriage. 
Chapter 8 A Fundamental Error. 
Chapter 9. The Laws of Pregnancy. 
Chapter 10. Crime without a Name. 
Chapter 11. The Laws of Laetauon. 
Chapter 14. A Crime that ought not to be named. 
Chapter 18. Directions to Parents and Guardians. 
Chapter 14. General Directions. 


This book is destined to produce a pbyslological revolu- 
tion In this country. It will have an immense sale because 
it concerns us all, both male and female. 


COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE. 


Jobn P. Jewett & Co. have just published a new work, | 
entitled “The Moral Philosophy of Courtship and Mar- 
riage.” Designed as a companion to The Physiology of 
Marriage,” by the same author. The work is divided in- 
to two parts, the first of which is arranged in eight chapters, 
upon the following ed ing I. Is Marriage a Dary? IL 

ature and Design of Marriage. III. How che Ends of 
Marriage are to Secured. or Rational Courtship. IV. 
The Philosophy of Being in Love. V. At what Age should 
we Marry? VI. On Equality in Marriage. VII. Are 
Seeond Marriages Desirable? VIII. The Perpetuity of 
Marriage. Part Second contains thirty-two chapters, re- 
lating to moral, intellectual, social, and physiologicat 
themes. The work is the best of its class extant, and if 
young People will heed the admonitions of the Old Phy- 
sicilian,” the author, they will be spared from many terrible 
evils that have been experienced by the present and 
former generations. The author affirms that the “vast 
mejority of both sexes, despite of names and forme, are 
still, in reality, alone,“ He says: Serious as the subject 
is, it has been my object to render my remarks, especially 
on the proper and needful qualifications for e, as 
inviting as the natare of the case will admit, for which 
purpose I have introduced not a few famillar anecdotes by 
way of illustration.” 


THE LAWS OF HEALTH; 
Or, Sequel to the House I Live In. 


This eminent bygienic philosopher, author of “The 
House I Live In,” and many other excellent works, again, 
after long silence, appears before the public. He comes 
and offers us the experirnce of a long life spent in the 
study of man; and what nobler study is there, and how 
litde do we know, after all, of the wonderful mechanism 
of our own bodies, and the subtle agencies which are 
ceasclessly at work in the human organism. This new 
book of Dr. Alcott's le unquestionably one of the most come 
plete and valuable Physiological works evor written; it is 
designed by the venerable author both as a book for the 
Family and Schoolroom, and is worth ten times its cost in 
any family in the land. 

ts table of contents {s too copious to publish here; suf- 
fice it to say, that it is a book which no family can afford 
not to possess, and which should be used as a text-book in 
our schools and colleges. Both author and publisher have 
received numerous and highly flattering recommendations 
of this excellent work from some of the moet distinguished 
men in the country. 


LECTURES FOR THE FIRESIDE 


contain the substance of a course of lectures or conversa- 
tions with a Bible-class, given in Boston and Roxbury, and 
subsequently repeated in other places. The lectures were 
not, at first, intended for publication ; but frequent and 
earnest requests led the author to a determination to com- 
mit them to the press. 

THE HOME-BOOK OF LIFE AND HEALTH ; 


Or, the Laws and Means of Physica! Culture, adapted to 
Practical Use. 

Embracing laws of digesting, breathing. ventilation, uses 
of tho lungs, circulation and renovation, laws and diseases 
of the skin, bathing, how to prevent consumption, cloth- 
ing and temperature, food aud cooking, poisons, exercise 
and rest, the right use of physicians, ete., etc. 

We will send copies of either, or of all the booka, by 
mail, on receipt of the prios, and our terms by the hun 
will be made known in reply to the inquiries of Agents, 
and those who buy to sell again. Address, 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


“ EvEY LADY HER Own FLOWER 
GARDENER.” Boe chapter ou Florieu ture in Tun GA 


Den.” Price 80 cents. 
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Tue ILLUSTRATED FAMILY GYM- 
WASIUM, Just published, contains 880 Engravings, witb all 
necessary instructions in 

Grun As rica, CALISTHFNICS, 
BSIPATHY, VocaL PHILosorpary, AND 
LY Exercises, Tur ART or SPEAKING, 


and explains and illustrates in a masterly manner 


How To Srr, Stanp, Warr, anp Run: 

How to Laar, CLIMB, SKATE, AND SWIM; 

How to Mourr, Rive, Datve, anD Row; 

How ro Maxx tne Bopy Litas AND STRAIGHT, 
How To Maxs run Loses Fim AND STRONG ; 
How To erya Gracon To Every Movement; 

How ro Curs DASA AND DEFORMITY ; 

How To SOU HEALTH, STRENGTH, AND BEAUTY, 


It is not designed for any particular class, or for one sex 
but for all classes and both sexes— 


For Woxen. For tne Heattny, 
For Men, For THE IN VAL. 
For Bors anp Grers, For tne DEFORMED, 
For Tax wno.e Famity, For EVERYBODY. 


This work comprises the most approved methods of ap- 
plying direct physical culture to the development of the 
bodily organs and the invigoration of their fanctions, the 
preservation of health, and the cure of disease and de- 
ſormity: and answers in an admirable manner one of the 


moet urgent wants of the day. Were it introduced, as it 
should be, into every family in the Union, our cudaverons 
men, sickly women, and puny children would soon give 
piece to a more robust race. Parents, Guardians, and 

eachers, examine Tue ILLUSTRATED FAMILY GYMNASIUM. 
Price, prepaid by mall, only $1 25. Address, 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 
Tue GARDEN; A Pocr- 


if you have et Maoual of Horticultnre; or, How in 
a Red of Cultivate Vegetables, Fruits, and Flow- 
fers, with a complete select list of the 

best varieties for ordinary cultate ; Struc- 

Ground, yeu | ture and Growth of Piants; Directions 
for forming a Gardin; Description of 

need and | Implements and Fixtures; Instruetlons 
for Sowing, Trarsplunting, Budding, 

should have Grefong, and Cultivating Vegetables, 


Fruits, and Flowers; with a Chapter on 
Ornamental Trees and Shrubs. Illur- 
this Book. | trated. Price, in paper, 3u cts. ; in mus- 
lin, 50 ots. 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 


INDISPENSABLE.—No CORRE- 


SPONDENT, no Young Gentleman or Lady, no Publie 
Speaker, no Teacher of Youth nor Man of Business should 
delay procuring these 


New Hand-Books for Home Improvement—by Mali. 
HOW TO WRITE; a Pocket Manual of Composition 
and Leiter- Writing. Price, paper, 40 cts.; muslin, 60 cts, 
HOW TO TALK; or, HINTS TOWARD A GRaMMATICAL 
AND GRACEFUL STy_e IN CONVERSATION AND DEBATE. vos. 


HOW TO BEHAVE; A Manual of Etiquette and Guide 
to Correct Personal Habits, with Rules for Debating Socie- 
ties and Deliberative Assemblies. Paper, 80c. ; muslin, 60c. 

HOW TO DO BUSINESS; A Guide to Success in Prac- 
tical Life, and Hand-Book of Legal and Commercial 
Forms. 80 cents. 


$1 50 will pay for the four works in one volume, in mus- 
lin. Postage papat by 
OWLER AND WELLS, 208 Broadway. 


Ir You DFESIRE To 


“live all your days” io health, 0 
and usefulness, consult HINTS TOWARD 
PHTSICAL PERFECTION. Price 81. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
8 8 Broadway, New York. 


A Treatise on ENGLISH Puno 


TUATION, designed foe Leuer · writers, Authors, Print 
and Correcturs of the Prees, and fur the use f Schools an 
Academies. With an Appendix, containing rales on the 
use of Capitals, a | st of Ab >reviations, hints on the Prepa- 
ration of Copy and on Pro f- read ng. Sp-elmen of Proof. 
sheet, eta. sy JOHN WILSON. Sixth edi ioa Prie $1, 
prepaid. Address 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Breadway. New York. 


Leng Life. 


Tue EFFECTS OF THE 


various Professions and Occupations on 
Health and Beauty are explained in 
HINTS TOWARD PHYSICAL PER- 
ae For sale by all tne Book- 
sellers. 


OW TO DO GOOD AND GET “PAID FOR 
IT.”—Take an Agency for our Publications. The 
terms are such, tbere can be ww powtbility of loex EVERY 
Fam y will be glad to obtain some of them. For partic- 
wars address FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


Employments, 


1 


Hon Hints Toward PRHTSICAIL. 
PERFECTION; Or, Tox PRILosor Er or 
te be Human Beauty; showing How to Acquire 


and Retain Bodily N Health, and, 
Healthy Vigor; Secure Long Life; and Avoid the In- 

firmities and Deformities of Age. It commends 
iitself to all for whom health, beauty, and long 
lve have any aitractlons, and especially to 
‘woman, whether as a wife and mother, or asa 
Beautifal maiden. Illustrated with more than twenty 
Plates, and numerous Wood-Cuts. Price $1. 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
—Read | 808 Broadway, New York. 


LECTURES on VARIOUS SUBJECTS, 
BY HORACE MANN. 
COMPRISING, 
THOUGHTS FOR A YOUNG MAN. 
POWERS AND DUTIES OF WOMAN. 
POOR AND IGNORANT. 
RICH AND EDUCATED. 
DEMANDS OF THE AGE ON COLLEGES. 
INAUGURAL AND DEDICATORY ADDRESS. 
BACCALAUREATE ADDRESS. 
A volume of over six hundred pages of the moet valu- 
able matter. Price only 81 50, sent post-paid by mail. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 303 Broadway. 


and 


Gymnasties | SEE CHAPTER ON THIS 
Subject, with numerous Plates and 
fer Wood. Cuts, in HINTS TOWARD 
1 FF Price, 
nm n $ 
Boys and Hen. FOWLER AND WELLS, 


308 Broadway, New York 


ALL THE REQUISITES FOR 
PHYSIOLOGICAL, PHRENOLOGICA AND HY- 
DROPATHIU LECTURERS AND PRACTITIONERS 

MAY RR ORDERED OF 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 


By Mail or Expres. 
PHYSIOLOGY. 

A beautiful set of anatomical and physiological plates, 
six in number, mounted on canvas and rollers, or color- 
ed. Price, $12. 

Also, Lambert's Anatomical Charts on rollers, colored, 
six in the set. Price, $6. 

Also, 5 ditto, size of life, eleven in the set. 


ce, 
Manikins, from $825 to $1,000 each. 
Skeletons—French wired—ready for use, from $35 to 


$45 each. 
AYDEOPATHY. 
Dr. Trall’s Encyclopedia. ........ccceceeess idee mais $8 00 
Dr. Shew's Family Physictan, ............0.ecceeees 2 50 
Water-Cure in Chronic Diseases......... e oo 1 80 
Domestic Practice of Hydropatůů gu 1 50 
Water-Cure Library, seven volumes, and other stand- 
ard works. 
The New Pocket Syringe.............. e 8 80 
Breast Pumpe............. ere rere ere es ...... 3 00 
Nipple Shield.............. e eestor eeoa 0 87 
PHRENOLOGY. 


Specimens for Societies and Private Cabinets. Fortv of 
our best Specimens, size of Life. Cast from the heads of 
John Quincy Adams, Aaron Burr, George Combe. Elihu 
Burritt, T. H. Benton, Henry Clay. Rev. Dr. Dodd, Thomas 
A. Emmett, Dr. Gall, Sylvester Graham, J. C. Neal, Silas 
Wright, Black Hawk, Osceola, etc., eto. They can be 
packed and sent as freight or express with safety. Price, 
only $25 for forty casts. 

Also, Fowler’s Phrenology, Combe’s Phrenology, Phre- 
nological Charts, and marked Busts. 


Crayon Head cece cn ccccccecs $1 50 to $3 00 
Water Color Heads 800 * 500 


Oil Color Head c cece cc cccees 400 * 8 00 


Tue PnRENOLOGIOAL Bust, 


designed especially for Learcers ; showir.g the 
exact location of all the Organs of the Brain, 
Juily developed, which will enable every one 
to study the act noe without an instructor. It 
may be packed and ent wih safety by ex- 
press, or as seipi (not by mail), to any part 
of the warid. Price, including tx fur pack- 
ing, only 81:6. FOWLER AND WELLS. 


“ This is one of the most logeninas inventions of the age. 
A cast made of piaster of Paris, the siz- of tbe human head, 
on which tbe exact locution of cach of the Phreno: 
Organs is represented, fully developed, with all the divisions 
and classifications. Those who cnn not obtaia the services 
of a profeseor may learn lu a v. iy shor, time, from this 
model h-ad, the ehote ecience of Phrenology., ao for as the 
Jocoations of the Organs are concerned. ”—N. Y. Daily Sun. 


Hints Towarp FPuysl- 


Beauty. CAL PERFECTION; Or, ram PaiLosornt 
or Human Beauty, shows How Beauty may 
be Acquired and Retained. Only $1. 


! 


The book for this ecason. 


THE GARDEN; A Pocket Mav- 


ual of Horticulture; or, How to Cultivate Vegetables, 
Fruits, and Flewers; Directtons for forming a Garden; 
Description of Implements and Fixtures; Instructions for 
Sowing, Transplanting, Budding, and Grafting, with a 


Chapter on Ornamental Trees and Shrubs. Illustrated. 


Price, t-paid, in paper, 80 cts. ; in muslin, 50 ets. 

In a convenient and cheap form there is here gathered 
the resuits of ce, observation, and study in the 
science and art of horticultare.—New Y: rk Chronicle. 

The author is familiar with the soll and climate of the 
who'e Union, and his book is as valuable in one section ot 
the country ad in another. It contains all that ts necessary 
to tnsure success in ening.— Duy Rook 

Address ‘OWLER AND WELLS, 

808 Broadway, New York. 


WO HAS THE WELFARE 
Every of his puplls and of the rising generation in 
FakFEC TON. and aM de Chaps. 
. an 0 a 
Teacher n “ Education,” and “Direct Physical Cul- 
ture. 


A First-Rate Book.—SyMsBoLs 
OF THE CAPITAL; or, Civilization in New York. By 


A. D. Mayo. 
CONTENTS. 
Tus Huson: on. LIFE ix THE COUNTRY, 
Tue Caprrat CITY. 
Tae Forces or Free LABOR. 
MAN AND nm MODERN INVENTIONS. 
Tus GoLp DOLLAR. 
Tus NORMAL SCHOOL AND THE OBSERVATORY. 
Parra AND Powsr. 
Tue Carroll Au D THE Hieuer Law. 
Tux STUDIOS; on, Art IN New Yorx. 
Tue PENITENTIANY ; os, CRIME IN New York. 
WOMAN IN America. 
Tus Cuurcues; on, RBLIGION IN New Yor. 
Tur RUs AL OCemerery; on, Live An D Deata. 
Bold by FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New Tork. 


Hints Towarp Pays- 


ICAL PERFECTION ; On, Tun 
Perfection. opay or Human Beauty; showing How 
to Acquire and Retain Bodily Somen, 
Health, and Vigor; Secure Long Life; and 
Avoid the Infirmities and Deformities of 
Age. An original and deeply l teresting 
work, replete n acl 1 a 
senting many novel applications of the high- 
Perfection. est truths of physiology, hygiene, mental 
science, and esthetics, to human improve- 
ment. It commends itself to all for whom 
health, beauty, and long life have any at- 
tractions, and especially to Woman, whether 
9 a W a e or as a N a 
ustrated with more than twenty Plates a 
Perſeetion. numerous Wood-Cuts. Price 81. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 


THE PRVYSIOLOOGY or MARRIAGE. 


Dr. Alont, Prepaid by mail. 88 cents 
BOWLER AND’ WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York, 


SurE Pay AND no Risg.—P.tEa- 


SADT AND Prorrram F mum may be bad by eater- 
prising p-revne by andrreesing 
FOWLER AND WtLL8, 806 Broad way, New York. 


Tue Way to Avorn 


emanheed, the Pains and Perils of Girlhood and 

* f Womanhood are pointed out in HINTS 
TOWARD PHYSICAL PERFEC- 
TION. Price $1, by mall. 


New ELECTRO-GALVANICO Bar- 


TERY celebrated for the curing of nerv: usness, neuralgia, 

rheumaiiem, and similar disease, with iustructions in its 

Lag cle a and modes of app'icaticn. Price $10. Addrees, 
FOWLER AND WELLS. 908 Broadway, New York. 


THe PAINTER, GILDER, AND 


VARNISHER’SS COMPANION: Containing Rules and 
Regulations for everything relating to thejarts of Paluung. 
Gilding, Varnishiog, aod Glacectsining; numerous useful 
and valuab e Receipts; Tete for the Detection of A dultera- 
tivne tn Oils, Colors. et: and a Statement of the Disease s 
sod Accidents to which Patoterr, Gilders, and Varpishers 
ar» particularly hable; wih he simplest methods of Pre- 
vention and R. meds. Fifth edition. Ia cne volnme, small 
12mn, elo h, 87 cents 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York, 
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GEOGRAPHY. 


Iw this age of change, of conquest, of annexa- 
tion, peaceable and otherwise, it becomes every 
man to keep a sharp eye on the maps of the world 
if he would not get behind the times. When we 
Were young—and people do not call us old yet, not 
having yet used up half a century—this continent 
was settled only in a narrow belt on the Atlantio. 
Now the empire of civilization has pushed itself 
westward nearly to the Rocky Mountains—nay, it 
has scaled them and built its golden nest on the 
shores of the Pacific. To look at our schol 
geography of 1815 and those of 1859, one gets a 
silent illustration of the great growth and pro- 
gress of man on this continent. A knowledge of 
geography is every year becoming more and more 
indispensable to the commonest education. It is, 
therefore, properly made a leading branch in our 
public schools. This being the case, it seems to be 
of the first importance that every improvement 
should be adopted in mape, text-books, and methods 
of teaching which shall save the time of the pupil 
and at the same time to give him the most 
thorough and reliable geographical education. 
We believe that the Cornell Series, published by 
D. Appleton & Co., N. Y., has made an important 
advance on other systems. The features that dis- 
tinguish it are numerous and clearly defined. 
They entirely revolutionize the mode of teaching 
Geography. The system presented in this Series 
begins at the foundation, takes nothing for grant- 
ed, uses no undefined terms, anticipates nothing 
that has yet to be explained, and avoids overload 
ing the beginner with matters which he can not 
understand. It first awakens his curiosity, and 
then satisfies it. 

The Series is preceded by a little child’s quarto, 
called “ First Steps in Geography,” which is in- 
tended to introduce the pupil who has learned to 
read words of two or three syllables, to the rudi- 
ments of the subject, and informally and pleas- 
antly prepare him for its study. 

The first part of the Cornell Series is the Primary 
Geography. This volume is confined to things 
which the beginner of seven or eight years can 
readily master. After some general instruction 
respecting the earth, he is taught the points of the 
compass, and how to ascertain them in space, as 
well as locate them on the map. The natural 
divisions of land and water are next defined; and 


to insure that they are understood, he is shown 


them successively as they appear in pictorial illus- 
trations and on the map. 

Thus prepared, the pupil is introduced to a few 
of the leading natural divisions—but each in its 
piace. The oceans are taken first; then all the 
seas that are to be mentioned ; then all the gulfs 
the rivers, the islands, etc. Nor is this the only 
precaution taken ; in two other ways is the young 
student’s task facilitated—1. By always begin- 
ning at the same part of the map, and observing 
a certain order in naming them; and 2. By hav- 
ing nothing on the map except the places men- 
tioned in the text. Thus the pupil easily finds the 
place of which he is in search, and distinctly. lo- 
oa tes it in his mind two things that are impossible 
with the overcrowded maps that encumber most 
“of the so-called primaries. 

After going through with the chief natural di- 
visions in this way, and by causing them to be 


looked at in every possible point of view insuring 
that they are firmly fixed in the mind, the author 
pots some promiscuous questions, and then in 
what is called Memory’s Aid,” presents a sum- 
mary of all that has been learned. Here every 
place mentioned in the text and introduced into 
the map is given in the same order that has been 
previously followed. The pupil now sees at a 
glance all that he has learned; and the examiner 
has an unerring guage by which to test his pro- 
grees. 

This course is pursued with every map in tarn 
none being laid aside till it becomes as familiar as 
the alphabet. 

The Primary goes but slightly into details. It 
is not there the aim to fill the mind with facts, but 
rather to prepare it for their reception. Only 
after the natural divisions of the world have 
passed in review before the pupil, are political 
divisions introduced to his notice. 


Then follows the Intermediate,” building on 
the foundation already laid. There is no necessity 
of repeating the Primary, for the subject is not 
exhausted ; the attention of the pupil is now di- 
rected to governments, to mathematical geography, 
zones, latitude and longitude—cities, rivers not 
presented in the former map, are here introduced. 
A uniform order is followed, bence there is no 
confusion. Everything mentioned in the text is 
on the map, and nothing more. 


The Grammar School Geography has been pre- 
pared for such classes as need a comprehensive 
course, embodying the less prominent as well as 
the more important localities on the earth’s sur- 
face, and exercising the student in every profitable 
variety of map studies. The chief difference be- 
tween the two works is that the Grammar Sohool, 
though no more elevated in style, is fuller in de- 
tail, and presents a greater namber of places to 
be memorized. It has, also, a few lessons on 
Physical Geography, anda practical plan by which 
the pupil can easily memorize the comparative size 
of all the countries on the earth. An entirely 
new feature of the work is worthy of special men- 
tion. The map questions in every instance are 
placed opposite the respective maps to which they 
relate. Throughout the volume, the distinctive 
features of the author's plan, as exhibited in the 
Intermediate, are faithfully carried out. 


Finally, the High School Geography is the key- 
stone in our geographical arch. Here again is no 
encumbered repetition, but full space for the more 
abstruse parts of the subject. It extends the vo- 
cabulary of places, and presents an advanced 
course of Mathematical Geography, combined 
with instructions for the use of globes and the so- 
lution of problems connected therewith. Room 
is also found for an abstract of Physical Geogra- 
phy and Meteorology. The maps are still in this 
Highest Part made to accord strictly and exclu- 
sively with the text. We furnish in the same 
Atlas, however, for purposes of reference, another 
complete set of mape on a large scale, in this way 
consulting the wante of the family without sacri- 
ficing the interests of the learner. 

We have thus described the parts that make up 
the Cornell Series. Let us recapitulate the points 
on which, among others, they rest their claims of 
superiority : 

1. They teach one thing at a time. 


2. They teach that first which is simplest. 

8. They teach only as much as can be digested. 

4. They teach with a direct view to the age and 
grade for which their instructions are designed. 

5. They teach inductively, from the rudimental 
to the abstruse. 

6. They teach consistently; the same plan being 
followed in all the parts. 

7. They teach analytically; the matter being 
arranged under appropriate heads. 

8. They teach economically, as regards the in- 
structor’s time and labor. 

9. They teach intelligently, enabling the pupil 
always to measure his own progress, and to keep 
in view the end proposed. 

10. They teach interestingly, awakening curios- 
ity as we advance, and rendering the subject at- 
tractive with appropriate illustrations. 

11. They teach completely, embracing all parts 
of the subject, and leaving nothing to be orally 
added. 

12. They teach the maps as thoroughly as the 
text. 

Such are the prominent features of the Cornell 
Series ; it remains for intelligent teachers to de- 
cide to what degree of consideration they are 
entitled. 


— 


Woman.—To the eternal honor of the sex be it 
said, that in the path of duty no sacrifice is with 
them too high or too dear. Nothing is with them 
impossible, but to shrink from what love, honor, 
innocence, religion requires. The voice of pleasure 
or of power may pass by unheeded, but the voice 
of affliction never. The chamber of the sick, the 
pillow of the dying, the vigils of the dead, the 
altars of religion, never fail to excite the sym- 
pathies of woman. Timid though she be, and so. 
delicate that the winds of heaven may not too 
roughly visit her, yet she fears no danger, and 
dreads no consequences. Then she displays that 
undaunted spirit which never courts difficulties 
5 them, that resignation which utters 
neither murmurs nor regrete, and that patience in 
suffering which seems victorious even over death 
itself. Judge Story. 


Tur Amount or Tosacco on THE GLOBB.— 
The present annual production of tobacoo has 
been estimated by an English writer at 4,000,000,- 
000 pounds! This is smoked, chewed, and snuff- 
ed. Suppose it all made into cigars, one hundred 
to the pound, it would produce 400,000,000,000. 
Four hundred billions of cigars! Allowing this 
tobacco, unmanufactured, to cost on the average 
ten cents a pound, and we have $400,000,000 ex- 
pended every year, in producing a noxious, dele- 
terious weed. At least one and a half times as 
much more is required to manufacture it into a 
marketable form, and to dispose of it to the oon- 
sumer. If this be so, then the human family ex- 
pend, every year, one thousand m llions of dollars 
in: the gratification of an acquired habit, or one 
dollar for every man, woman, and child upon the 
earth ! 


— — . QP ees 


Never Too Late.—It is never too late in the 
year to subscribe for rum JOURNAL, for we can usually sup- 
ply back numbers to January inclusive. 
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THE NEW SELF-INSTRUCTOR.* 


eo Gp Gee 


TxH1s work, which has been so popular as a read- 
ing-book and as a chart for the use of phrenolo- 
gists, has been re-written and greatly enlarged, 
and many new and valuableengravings introduced. 
It contains, also, a new phrenological head, de- 
signed especially to show the location of the organs, 
with the name of each inserted upon the head, 
which will greatly aid the learner in acquiring a 
knowledge of the location of each organ. 

To make Phrenology simple and easily under- 
stood to the common reader is not an easy task. 
The work before us aims to simplify the subject 
and make it practical; to introduce in a work of 
moderate dimensions, as much as possible, the 
theory and the practical aspects of Phrenology. 
For this purpose engravings of the skulls of ani- 
mals, birds, and men of different degrees of civil- 
ization and talent, from the idiot to Webster and 
Bacon, have been introduced, with such references 
to each as bring them to the comprehension of all. 

The work opens with chapters on the organic 
and physiological conditions as they relate to life 


The New Self-Instructor in Phrenology and Physi- 
ology, with over one hundred engravings, and nearly two 
bundred pages, by O. 8. and L. N. Fowler, Phrenologiste. 
New York, Fowler and Wells publishers. Price by mail 
80 cts. 
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and indicate character, showing the hereditary in- 


fluences upon character, and setting forth also 
AMATIVENESS LARGE. 


those of quality. or 
the temperament, 
upon the manifes- 
tation of mind and 
disposition. The 
chapter on health, 
its restoration, its 
effect on the mind, 
ig invaluable. The 
general principles 
of Phrenology are 
also described and 
largely illustrated, 
Aaron Burr. and persons who 
master the facts and principles, thus clearly indi- 
cated, will be able better to understand their 
own disposition and how to regulate their habits 
DESTRUCTIVENESS Lanes. and health, and 
thereby secure 
that for which 
all live and to 
which few attain 
—namely, hap- 
p ness. 
But the quali- 
= ties for which 
== this book is con- 
mm spicuous, as a 
Self- Instructor, 
are brought out 
in the analysis of 


Bracx Hawr. 


the different faculties and propensities. Each of 
Pencertives Lanes. the organs being described 


in seven degrees of power, 
the work is so arranged that 
when it is used as a chart, 
® these sentences can be refer- 
red to according to the size 
of each organ, 80 that each 
person has the qualities of 
es his mind and character 
Gouverneur Morris. pointed out and described to 


a very great degree of perfection. 
The organ of Amativeness is illustrated by an 


z eee —— 
engraving from the bust of Aaron Burr, in which 
this organ is shown vary large, in contrast with 

* 
\ 
lustrated by the head of Black Hawk, in contrast 


the head of a lady 
in whom the organ 
was small. These 
two engravings we 
introduce in connec- 
tion with this article, 
and in respect to the 
organ of Amative- 
ness, no persun who 
sees the engravings 
can hereafter be ig- 
norant of its appear- 
ance on the head. 2 ; 
Destructiveness is il- Pratowro Lany. 


AMATIVENESS SMALL. 


with that of 
Jaup, the 
President of 
the lst Peace 
Congress, — 
and this con- 
trast is al- 
Move ss gieak 
as that ex- 
isting de- 
tween the 
head of the 
cat and the 
rabbit. The 
organs of the 
perceptive ; 
intellect, which are located across the brow, and, 
when large, give prominence Praceptrves SMALL. 
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DEsTRUCTIVENESS SMALL. 


Jaur, Pres. ist Peace Concruss. 


and fullness to that region of 
the head, are shown large by 
the portrait of the celebrated 
Gouverneur Morris; and they 
are showa small, or relative- 
ly 80, with the reasoning or- 
gans large, by the portrait of 
a man distinguished for want. — 
of observation, and for his MEDITATION, 
great tendency to meditation and reflection. 

This work also contains directions for the culti- 
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vation, regulation and restraint of each of the 
organs and their corresponding mental character- 
istics, a feature of great value to all who are not 
perfect in their development. For the recording 
of examinations, phrenologists will find this the 
most complete work which has ever been published. 
Asa reading-book for those who wish to study 
their own dispositions by the light of Phrenology, 
the New Self-In:tructor will be found most ao- 
ceptable and useful. 


— . 


HAMILTON vs. PHRENOLOGY. 


During a theological discussion in this city, a 
few years ago, between Rev. Dr. Wescott, Baptist, 
and Rev. Dr. Sawyer, Universalist, the former 
gentleman said, that the very best definition of 
Metaphysics he had ever heard, was given by an 
old negro—‘* Whenever anybody tells anything 
that he can not understand himself, and that 
nobody else knows anything about that's Meta- 
phyeics.“ After groping through Mr. Hamilton's 
volume of seven hundred and eighteen pages, we 
have come to the conclusion that the gentleman of 
color was about right. We are lost in a bewil - 
dering maze of technical phrases; and we seek in 
vain for any demonstrable basis of his system of 
mental philosophy. We find no premises in har- 
mony with and founded on the recognized laws of 
nature. His logio is, indeed, perfectly sound; his 
philosophy is consistent with his logie; his meta 
physics agree with both; and his mental philoso- 
phy corresponds with all. But, unfortunately, 
neither has any first premise, save a mere assump- 
tion of hypo hesis. 

The corner-stone of his work is consciousness. 
But what is consciousness? The Indian philosepher 
built a system of cosmogony by resting the earth, 
for a starting-point, on the back of a huge turtle. 
But he forgot to provide anything for the turtle to 
stand on. So with our author. He can not find 
any beginning or cause of consciousness. He can 
not discover its nature. He can not even define 
it. It must, therefore, rest on sero—an unsub- 
stantial basis for any science. 

We quote a few sentences which indicate the 
ground-work of Mr. Hamilton's Metaphysics : 
1 Consciousness lies at the root of all knowledge.” 
s‘ But though consciousness can not be logically 
defined, it can be philosophically analyzed.” It 
is only in following this method that we can attain 
to precise and accurate knowledge of the contents 
L/] of consciousness,” ‘‘ From this it is apparent 
that consciousness and knowledge involve each 
other. 

An act of knowledge may be expressed by 
the formula, J know ; an act of consciousness by 
the formula, I know that I know.” The phe- 
nomena of knowledge are mere modifications of 
consciousness, being consciousness only in different 
relations.” Philosophy is only a systematic 
evolution of the contents [/] of consciousness by 
the instrumentality of consciousness ; it, there- 
fore, necessarily supposes, in both respects, the 
veracity of consciousness ” 

So far as we are able to comprehend the logic of 
our author, it may be expressed in the following 
formula : Consciousness is consciousness; and the 
reason why consciousness is consciousness is because 
consciousness is consciousness. Philosophy is the 


phenomena of knowledge ; knowledge is conscious- 
ness ; consciousness is the knowledge of knowledge. 
Consciousness is the cause of knowledge, the data 


of knowledge, the treasury of knowledge, the 


judge of knowledge, the knowledge itself. Con- 
sciousness is the whole mind! 

Mr. Hamilton gives the following tabular view 
of the distribution of the special Faculties of 
Knowledge. It is worth preserving for some 
future museum of metaphysical curiosities. It 
will serve to show how very easy it is for a pro- 
fessor of profound erudition to mystify and render 
utterly unintelligible a very simple subject : 

I. Presentative V 


R Internsl=Self-consciousness. 
II. Conservative Hema: iisa i 
thout will-Suggestion. 
11. Reproduetive. With Sie ie ens 
z p R-presentative— Imagination. 


itive Fac- 


leies. 


V. Elaborative=Compariron—Faculty of Relations. 
VI. Regulatlve - Reason—Commun Sense. 


Cogn 


Let us contrast this with a tabular view of the 
intellectual part of the human mind, according to 
Phrenology : 


f 1. Individuality— Recognition of Things, Entities 
|e Size t Relative Magoitude. 
c |8 Form 2 M Configuration. 
2 — 4 Weight 1 Dengity or Gravity. 
z5 5. Color “ Hues, Tirts, ete. 
© . Order ss Arrangement. 
g | E837. Calculation “ Numbers. 
[ |8. Locnlity= 8 Relative Position. 
8 F: | 9. Eventuality= ‘ Relations of Actions, 
8 10. Tim — at Dates or Moments, 
211. Tune u Melody, Harmony. 
= 12. Language— * Words. 
E| 3 
HR- 
3125118. Comparison g—- Analogies, Resem- 
£ 3 be blances. 
Seis Oausality t Relations of Cause 
pe 3 and Effect. 
1 & 


We think it will trouble the unprejudiced reader 
to glance at these tabular views without feeling a 
consciousness — without knowing that he knows— 
that one is complex, meaningless, unnatural, and 
absurd, and the other plain, simple, natural, and 
true. 

The Phrenological tabular view makes this 
mysterious, indefinable thing, consciousness, per- 
fectly intelligible and definable. Thus, when 
individuality takes cognizance of an object, the 
mind is conscious of its existence, and of its rela- 
tion to the /go or self. When size, form, color, 
order, locality, etc., recognize the magnitudes, 
shapes, hues, arrangement, and direction of ob- 
jects, the mind is conscious of their physical prop- 
erties and its relation tothem. When comparison 
and causality take cognizance of discrepances, 
resemblances, etc., and their relations of cause and 
effect, the mind is conscious of reasoning And 
when the reasoning organs are called into exercise 
by the moral sentimenis—hope, veneration, ideal- 
ity, etc.—the mind is conscious of a future state, 
of God, and immortality. Phrenology, there- 
fore, not only defines, but it explains conscious- 
ness. 


Mr. Hamilton admits that the brain is the organ 
of mind. He admits, also, that, other circum- 
s ances being equal, the manifestations of mind in 
men and in animals correspond with the develop- 
ment of the brain. So far, then, Metaphysics 
and Phrenology harmonize. The only question in 
issue is, Does the brain consist of a single organ, 
or a congeries of organs? Mr. Hamilton says 


that the brain, as a single organ, exercises equally 
in all its parts all of the varied powers of mind. 
Phrenology claims that each distinct mental power 


is exercised by a distinct portion of the brain. All 


the analogies in the animal kingdom, in the uni- 
verse, are certainly in favor of the Phrenological 
doctrine.—Life Illustrated. 


SELFP-BSTEEM. No. 2. 


BY DR. GALL. 


PRIDE, LOVE OF AUTHORITY IN DISEASE. 


In conformity to principles I have more than 
once announced, we may infer that when in dis- 
ease some particular quality is manifested in a 
much higher degree of activity then the others, it 
is fundamental. But in insanity, pride aud 
haughtiness are frequently carried to an extreme 
degree. It is common,” says Pinel, to see 
alienation accompanied with a presumptuous tone, 
and every feature swelling with pride only dur- 
ing the paroxysm,and as a symptom peculiar to it. 
This same propensity, excessively active even from 
early youth, and inherent, it would seem, in the 
constitution, may be gradually increased till it 
becomes the cause of real insanity. A tall, middle- 
aged man was remarkable for the harshness of his 
expressions and answers, as well as for bis austere 
manners and violent gusts of passion. His looks 
and features bore the impress of the most haughty, 
gloomy, and morose spirit; his frame was agitated 
with continual restlessness, and bitter reproach 
and invective were liberally bestowed on every- 
body around him. His savage misanthropy was 
augmented also by misfortunes io his business, 
and then his insanity burst forth. He drew bills 
of exchange fur enormous sums on his banker, as 
well as upon other bouses entirely unacquainted 
with him, and soon after he was confined for mad- 
ness. He manifested the same pride in his con- 
finement, and gave orders with all the arrogance 
of an Asiatic despot. He finally believed he was 
Chancellor of England, Duke of Batavia, and a 
powerful monarch.“ Dr. Perfect, Annals of In- 
sanity. 

M. Fodéré ran great risks from a melancholic 
patient, who believed that he was the Eternal 
Father, because, he said, he did not evince suffi- 
cient respect for him. He afterwards speaks of 
an erotic mania, complicated with pride. This 
kiod of melancholy does not always depend on the 
natural instinct that brings the two sexes together, 
but it is complicated with sentiments of vanity 
and pride, that persuade us that we merit some- 
thing more than human, or at least that we have 
attracted the notice of the first among mortals. 


We are not captivated by youth, beauty, nor 


charms, but by power, high rank, costly dress, 
servants, and wealth. Hence the notion of some 
devotees that they are loved by sylphs or angels, 
and of some men I have known who withered 
away in the persuasion that queens and princesses 
have regarded them with favor.” 

Mental alienation, accompanied with pride, dis- 
dain, and arrogance, and that, when the patients 
imagine themselves to be generals, sovereigns, and 
even God himself, is a very common form of the 
disease. 

A maniac of this kind, who lived in a house 
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within sight of the dome of the Val-de-Grace, im- 
agined that it was necessary for that edifice to be 
removed into the garden of the Tuilleries, and 
that two men were sufficient to perform the re- 
moval. He thought he saw a relation of equality 
between the strength of two men and the resist- 
anoe of this enormous mass. They tried to make 
him sensible of the immense disproportion of one 
to the other, by calculating the weight of each 
of the stones in this vast structure, but he con- 
tinued to think that the measure was possible, and 
even offered to undertake its execution. There 
goon succeeded extravagances of another kind. 
He believed himself proprietor of all the forests in 
France, and under this title issued drafts for 
many millions on the public treasury. His no- 
tions beoame still more exalted, and he finally 
thought himself the greatest potentate in Eu- 
rope.* 

« A woman, deprived of most of her pecuniary 
means by the events of the French Revolution, en- 
tirely lost her reason, and was sent to the insane 
hospital. At first she kept up an incessant chat- 
tering. and in the paroxysms she would address 
some incoherent words to the most inanimate ob- 
jects, and utter the most deafening cries and vo- 
ciferations. She thought she was granddaughter 
to Louis XIV., and claimed her right to the 
throne. Her imagination soon seemed to realize 
her desires, for she levied contributions and had 
the army in her pay. If a stranger visited the 
hospital she thought it was in honor of her, and 
that they could be introduced only by her orders. 
Her companions in misfortune were duchesees and 
marquises in her suit, and she gave them her 
orders with a tone of supreme authority.“ f 

‘© A patient, confined in a private asylum at 
Paris, during the paroxysms believed himself to 
be the Prophet Mahomet ; assumed an attitude of 
command, and the tone of the Most High; his eye 
kindled and he walked with a majestic step. One 
day when cannons were fired in Paris, on acoount 
of some events of the Revolution, he persuaded 
himself that it was in homage of him; he ordered 
those around to keep silence, and could not re- 
strain his joy.“ ¢{ 

A very worthy man, and father of a family, 
lost his fortune, and almost all his resources, by 
the events of the Revolution. and, from a state of 
profound sadness, he soon became insane. The 
symptoms, far from yielding to the ordinary treat- 
ment, and even to the most inhuman means, grew 
worse, and he was sent to the Bicétre as incurable. 
Never was maniao so utterly given over to acts of 
extravagance. With body erect, and nearly burst- 
ing with pride, he believed himself to be the 
Prophet Mahomet, dealt his blows to the right 
and left, on all who came in his way, and ordered 
them to prostrate themselves and do him homage. 
The whole day was spent in proclaiming pretended 
decrees of proscription and death ; his menaces and 
maledictions were liberally bestowed on the ser- 
vants, and the authority of the superintendent he 
disdained and disregarded. One day, when his 
wife in tears came to see him, he broke out in the 
greatest rage against her, and would probably 
have killed her on the spot, had they not gone to 
her assistance. Mildness, and the gentlest remon- 


* Pinel, op. cit. p. 92. t Pinel, op. cit. p. 109. 
1 Pinel, op. elt. p. 111. 


strance, wero out of the question with a maniac 
who considered other men as atoms of dust.“ 

Three maniacs, each of whom believed himself 
to be, and assumed the title of Louis XIV., were 
one day disputing, with a little too much energy, 
their respective rights to the throne. The super- 
intendent approached one of them, and drawing 
him aside, said with a serious look, Why dispute 
with these people, who are obviously mad? Is it 
not well known that you alone ought to be ac- 
knowledged to be Louk XIV.” Flattered with 
this homage, he reti ed immediately, giving 
the others a look of the most disdainful hau- 
teur.“ f 

„A woman, extremely imperious, and accus- 
tomed to make her husband obey with even more 
than docility, remained in bed a part of the morn- 
ing, and then insisted that he should come, and 
on his knees present her with drink. She finally 
believed herself, in the ecstasies of her pride, to 
be the Virgin Mary.“ 

« In these patients the surest indication of ap- 
proaching cure is when they begin to perceive 
the false and ridiculous nature of their preten- 
sions, and become docile under the remonstrances 
and reasonings of superintendents and physic- 
ians.” 

„A man in the vigor of age, confined in the 
Bicétre, believed himself to be a king, and always 
spoke with a tone of command and authority. He 
had received the ordinary treatment at the Hotel- 
Dieu, where blows and violence only rendered him 
more furious and dangerous. One day he wrote 
his wife a most stormy letter, charging her with 
prolonging his detention in order that she might 
enjoy entire liberty. He also threatened her with 
the whole weight of his vengeance. Before send- 
ing the letter he read it to another convalescent 
patient, who disapproved of these wild transports 
of rage, and in a friendly tone reproached him 
with endeavoring to reduce his wife to despair. 
This wise advice was listened to and received; the 
letter was not sent, but replaced by another quite 
moderate, and full of regard. The superintendent 
being informed of this docility to friendly remon- 
strance, saw in it the sign of an approaching favor- 
able change. He hastened to profit by it, went to 
the maniac’s cell to converse with him, and gra- 
dually led him back to the principal subject of his 
insanity. ‘If,’ said he to him, you are a sover- 
eign, why do you not put an end to your confine. 
ment here? why stay here, confounded with 
maniacs of every description?“ He returned on 
succeeding days to converse with him in a tone of 
benevolence and friendship. He gradually showed 
him the ridiculous character of his extravagant 
pretensions, and pointed to another patient who 
had long believed himself endowed with supreme 
power, and had become an object of derision. The 
maniac first wave ed, then soon began to mistrust 
his title of sovereign, and finally recognized his 
strange alienation. Within fifteen days was this 
unexpected moral revolution effected; and, after 
some months’ trial, this respectable parent was 
restored to his family.“ ö 

This partial mental alienation proves that pride 
is a fundamental quality, connected with a par- 
ticular organ of the brain. 


* Pinel, op. cit. p. 215. 
¢ Pinel, op. cit. p. 303. 


+ Pinel, op. cit. p. 220. 
$ Pinel, op. cit. p. #4. 
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SEAT AND EXTERNAL APPEARANCE OF THE 
ORGAN. * 
The proofs I have related in the history of the 
discovery of the organ of pride not appearing to 
be suffiaient to establish the seat and external ap- 
pearance of this organ, I give some additional 
facts, that I may not be censured for the gratui- 
tous maintenance of paradoxes. In the following 
exposition I am obliged to restrain myself to a very 
few facts, as I havè in respect to the other organs: 
my object is accomplished if those I do relate will 
enable naturalists themselves to make further ob- 
servations. 


This organ is formed by convolutions of the 
brain on the median line, directly behind and be- 
neath the summit of the head, and therefore is 
manifested on the surface of the skull by one 
elongated protuberance, though there is really 
one in each hemisphere. It is only when the two 
hemispheres are a little separated that the organ 
appears double on the surface of the skull. 


I begin with a case that strongly resembles that 
of my beggar. A young man, whose intellect was 
above mediocrity, had manifested f om his earliest 
infancy insupportable pride. He constantly main- 
tained that he was of too good a family to work, 
or apply himself to anything. Nothing could 
free him of this absurdity; he was even put for 
eighteen months in a house of correction at Haina. 
A pbysician in Vienna, otherwise an amiable man, 
carried his pride so far, that whenever called to a 
consultation, even with practitioners older than 
himself, or with publio professors, he always took 
the precedence both in entering and coming out of 
the apartment. When any document was to be 
signed he insisted on putting his signature first. 
He had connected himself with the Director of the 
Great Hospital, but solely, as he told me many 
times afterward, for the purpose of supplanting 
him. At Heidelburg I saw a girl of eighteen, of 
a remarkable character. Every word and gesture 
in the least familiar, revolted her. She called on 
God on every occasion, as if he took especial inter- 
est in her affairs. When she spoke, assurance and 
presumption were depicted in her features; she 
carried her head high and a little backward, and 
all the movements of her head expressed pride. 
She was incapable of submission, and when in a 
passion she was violent and disposed to proceed to 
all extremities, Although only the daughter of a 
quill merchant, she spoke her native language 
with extraordinary purity, and sought the ae- 
quaintanoe only of persons of superior rank. A 
count in the army did not advance as he thought 
he deserved. He frequently conversed with me 
on many subjects, and spoke very sensibly, but 
always took the attitude of command. In these 
four persons the organ of pride was very large. 


It was also very large in a maniac in Baden, 
near Radstadt, whose madness consisted in be- 
lieving himself a major. He had a small head, 
and the organ of pride was the only one much de- 
veloped, all the other convolutions of the brain 
being very small. The left hemiephere, and con- 
sequently the left side of the head, was much 
larger than the right. The cranial bones were 
dense, but not too thick, as he died of phthisis at 
an advanced age. In the hospital of the poor in 
Friburgh we saw an insane man who was ex- 
tremely proud, and who sometimes had fits of real 
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frenzy, when he would have committed murder 
and arson, if he had not been prevented. He de- 
olared, in a vehement and pathetic tone, that he is 
the stock whenoe God created and preserves the 
world; that he has been crowned by Jesus Christ, 
and is the young man whom the Queen of Heaven 
has chosen for her spouse. His attitude is that of 
an arrogant despot. Deeply inspired with feel- 
ings of bis high importance, he croeses his arms, 
and, to give an idea of his astonishing power, he 
strikes his chest and sides with violence. In gen- 
eral, he stands with one foot placed before the 
other, the body erect and a little inclined back- 
ward. When Ir quested him to let me touch his 
head, he replied with the most astonishing arro- 
gance, Ich habe keinen Hopf, sonderin ein 
Haupt,” I have no head, i. e., such as common 
men possess, but a Haupt, a head peculiar to 
kings and gods, He then turned away, holding 
us to be totally unworthy of approaching him. 
We saw, however, very distinctly that he had the 
organ of pride very prominent. Socrates was not 
mistaken when he said to Antisthenes, I see 
your pride through the holes of your garments ;” 
for in his bust the organ of pride is extraordina- 
rily large. 

We have often had an opportunity of examining 
the heads of leaders of bnnditti, and in all we have 
found this organ excee'‘lingly large. In one whom 
we saw at Murburgh, and who was thought to be 
the notorious Picard, we found the organs of fight- 
ing, murder, theft, and firmness, but particularly 
that of pride, very large. His manner was proud, 
haughty, and disdainful, and he was considered 
the moet dangerous of all the banditti. Long be 
fore I bad observed the organs of murder, firm- 
ness, and pride, fall as large in another chief of 
banditti, whom I mentioned when treating of the 
organ of the carnivorous instinct. Driven to ex- 
tremities by the whippings inflicted upon him for 
the purpose of making him denounce his accom- 
plices, he strangled himself with his chain. We 
have observed that rebel chiefs, the enemies of 
authority and the sovereign power, the instigators 
of revolt, etc., are always proud and ambitious 
men. At Spandau we saw two rebel chiefs, father 
and son, in both of whom the organs of firmness 
and pride were largely developed. Many others, 
who were confined for insubordination, were sim- 
flarly organized. The organof prideand the pro- 
pensity to rule is astonishingly large in the skull 
of the sculptor Cerracchi in my collection. He 
was guillotined at Paris. In Vienna, where I was 
his family pbysician, this man expressed himself 
im the most revolting terms against every kind of 
authority, and especially the Pope. He forgot his 
art while dreaming about the means of destroying 


monarchies. There people would overturn every 
throne to become deepote themselves; so that or- 
ganization confirms the invariable lesson of history 
on the end of revolations—retire and make room 
Sor me. 

The influence of external circumetances is very 
sensible on this organ as well as on others. We 
generally observe that the inhabitants of mount- 
ains are prouder than those of plains; that 
they have a stronger love of independence, and 
ate more inclined to revolt. In our travels we 
have nowhere found the organ of pride more gen- 
erally developed in a very high degree than 
among the Swiss. Who, too, has not heard of the 
inflexible pride of the inhabitants of certain Span- 
ish provinces. 


[to sm oo run. ] 


ROBERT BURNS. 


[CONTINUED FROM JUNE NUMBRR.] 

Tre organ of Combativeness aleo is very large 
With much cautiousness, Burns bad yet an ample 
endowment of courage. In the course of his duty 
as an exciseman, he once headed some dragoons, 
waded sword in hand to a smuggling brig on the 
shore of Solway Firth, and was the first to board 
her. The crew lost heart and submitted, though 
their numbers were greater than those of the as- 
sailing force. (Lockbart, p. 219.) It was his 
Combativeness and Self-Esteem that inclined him 
so strongly to disputation, and made him impa- 
tient of contradiction. ‘‘ He wae more disposed,” 
saya Allan Cunningham, to contend for victory 
than to seek for knowledge. The debating club 
of Tarbolton was ever strong within him; a fierce 
lampoon, or a rough epigram, was often the re- 
ward of those who ventured to contradict him. 
His conversation partook of the nature of contro- 
versy, and he urged his opinions with a vehe- 
mence amounting to fierceness. All this was nat- 
ural enough when be was involved in argument 
with the boors around him; but he was disposed, 
when pressed in debate, to be equally discour- 
teous to the polite and the titled.” (P. 349.) The 
conspicuous part which Burns took in the theo- 
logical warfare between the partisans of the New 
and Old Light doctrines is well known. This po- 
lemica! spirit continued with him through life. 
„When in the company of the demure and the 
pious, he loved to start doubts in religion, which 
he knew nothing short of inspiration could solve ; 
and to speak of Calvinism with such latitude of 
language as shocked or vexed all listeners.” 
(Cunningham, p. 852.) He was likewise a keen 
politician, wrote electioneering songs, and offended 
his official superiors by too free an employment 
of his tongue and pen. 

Combativeness, when very large, impels its 
possessor to adopt a line of conduct contrary to 
what be is advised or requested to follow; and 
with Burns it produced its usual effect. An 
amusing illustration is mentioned by Mr. Lock- 
hart. When riding one dark night near Carron, 
his companion teased him with noisy exclama- 
tions of delight and wonder whenever an opening 
in the wood permitted them to see the magnifi- 
cent glare of the furnaces: ‘‘ Look, Burns! good 
Heaven! look! look! what a glorious sight !” 
“ Sir,” said Burns, clapping spurs to his mare, 
«I would not Joo, look at your bidding, if it 
were the mouth of hell !” 

From the earliest youth, as his brother Gilbert 
informs us, he was not amenable to counsel; a 
circumstance which often produced much irrita- 
tion between him and his father. In childbood 
he delighted in perusing narratives of martial 
achievements. “ The first two books I ever read 
in private,” he says, and which gave me more 
pleasure than any books I ever read since, were 
‘The Life of Hannibal,’ and The History of Sir 
William Wallace. Hannibal gave my young 
ideas such a turn, that I used to strut in raptures 
up and down after the recruiting drum and bag- 
pipe, and wish myself tall enough to be a soldier ; 
while the story of Wallace poured a flood of Scot- 
tish prejudice into my veins, which will boil along 
there till the flood-gates of life shut in eternal 
rest.” 


Hangman of creation, mark 

Who in widowed weeds appears 

Laden with unhonored yeers. 

Note that eye-- tis rheum o’erflows— 

Pity‘s flood there never rose: 

Beo those hands, ne’cr stroteh’d to gave; 

Hands that took but never gave.” 
In these words,” says Allan Cunningham, and 
others bitterer still. the poet avenged himself on 
the memory of a frugal and respectable lady, 
whose body unconsciously deprived him of a night’s 
sleep.” ö | 

Respecting the strength of Burns’s Acquisitive- 

ness, some difference of opinion may prevail; but 
I believe that it corresponded with his brain. A c- 
cording to his own description, he was a man 
who had little art in making money, and still less 
in keeping it.“ That his art in making money 
was sufficiently moderate, there can be no doubt ; 
for he was engaged in occupations which his soul 
loathed, and thought it below the dignity of ge- 
nius to accept of pecuniary remuneration for some 
of his most laborious literary performances. He 
was, however, by no means insensible to the value 
of money, and never recklessly threw it away. On 
the contrary, he was remarkably frugal, except 
when feelings stronger than Acquisitiveness came 


into play—such as Benevolence, Adhesiveness, 


and Love of Approbation ; the organs of all of 
which are very large,” while Acquisitiveness is 
only rather large.” During his residence at 
Mossgiel, where his annual revenue was not more 
than £7, his expenses, as Gilbert mentions, ‘‘ never, 
in any one year, exceeded his slender income” It 
is well known, also, that he did not leave behind 
him a shilling of debt; and I have learned from 
good authority that his household was much more 
frugally managed at Dumfries than at Ellisland— 
as in the former place, but not in the latter, he 
could exercise a personal control over the expend- 
iture. I have been told, also, that after his death 
the domestic expenses were greater than while he 
was alive. These facts are all consistent with a 
considerable development of Acquisitiveness; for 
when that organ is small, there is habitual inat- 
tention to pecuniary concerns, even although the 
love of independence, and dislike to ask a favor, 
be strong. The indifference with respect to money, 
which Burns occasionally ascribes to himself, ap- 
pears therefore to savor of affectation; a failing 
into which he was not unfrequently led by Love 
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The effects of his large organ of Destruotive- 
ness were very conspicuous. From this, and 
Self-Esteem, arose that vindictive and sarcastic 
spirit which formed one of his chief failings. In 
one of his letters he speaks of the dirty sparks 
of malice and envy which are but too apt to in- 
vest me,” and in an unpublished piece alludes to 
the terr. r excited by 

“ Burne’s venom, when 
He dips in gall unmixed his eager pen, 
And pours his vengeance in the burning line.” 
Even those who unwittingly put him to inconve- 
nienee sometimes fell under his lash. Having come, 
during an excursion in Ayrshire, to an inn where 
he used to lodge, but which he on that occasion 
found entirely ocoupied by mourners conveying 
the body of a lady to a distant place of inter- 
ment, he gave vent to his spleen in a lampoon full 
of bitterness : . 
“ Dweller in yon dungeon dark, 
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of Approbation and Seoretiveness. Indeed, in one 
of his letters to Miss Chalmers, he expressly inti- 
mates a wish to be rich.“ 

Burns, as we have already seen, was in com- 
mon silent and reserved. This resulted chiefly 
from large Seoretiveness, though here Self. Esteem 
may have largely contributed. His appearance, 
on the occasion of a visit by Mr. Mackenzie, was 
very characteristio. The poet,“ says that gen- 
tleman, seemed distant, suspicious, and without 
any wish to interest or please. He kept himself 
very silent in a dark corner of the room, and be- 
fore he took any part in conversation, I frequently 
observed him scrutinizing me, while I conversed 
with hie father and his brother.” His love ad- 
ventures, above noticed, furnish another illustra- 
tion. Sometjmes, also, like Sir Walter Soott 
(whose Secretiveness was nowise inferior to his), 
he disowned the authorship of his productions. 
“ Burns,” says Cromek, sometimes wrote poems 
in the old ballad style, which, for reasons best 
known to himself, he gave to the world as songs 
of the olden time. That famous soldier's song. 
in particular, first printed in a letter to Mrs. Dun- 
lop, beginning. Go fetch to me a pint of wine,’ 
has been pronounced by some of our best living 
poets an inimitable relique of some ancient min- 
strel! Yet I have discovered it to be the actual 
production of Burns himself. The ballad of 
‘ Auld Langsyne’ was also introduced in this am- 
biguous manner, though there exist proofs that 
the two best stanzas of it are indisputably his; 
hence there are strong grounds for believing this 
poem also to be his production, notwithstanding 
the evidence to the contrary. It was found among 
his MSS, in his own hand-writing, with occasional 
interlineations, such as occur in all his primitive 
effusions. Secretiveness is a chief ingredient in 
humor, of which the poet had a distinguished 
share, 

Self. Esteem was a very prominent quality in the 
character of Burns. The organ was large, and, be- 
sides partaking of the general activity of his brain, 
was painfully stimulated by adverse circumstances, 
and the consciousness that his station in life was 
below that to which his talents entitled him. Self- 
Esteem, no doubt, was a chief sourco of the annoy- 
ances which embittered his days. There are,” 
says he in his oommonplace- book, few of the sore 
evils under the sun give me more uneasiness and 
‘chagrin than the comparison how a man of ge- 
nius, nay of avowed worth, is received everywhere 
with the reception which a mere ordinary char- 
acter, decorated with the trappings and futile 
distinctions of fortune, meets. I imagine a man 
of abilities, his bréast glowing with honest pride, 
conscious that men are born equal, still giving 
honor to whom honor is due ; he meets, at a great 
man’s table, a Squire Something, or a Sir Some- 
body; he knows the noble landlord, at heart, 
gives the bard, or whatever he is, a share of his 
good wishes beyond, perhaps, any one at table; 
yet how will it mortify him to see a fellow whose 
abilities would scarcely have made an cightpenny 
tailor, and whose heart is not worth three fare 
things, meet with attention and notice that are 
withheld from the son of genius and poverty ? 
The noble Glencairn,” he adds, has wounded me 
to the soul here, because I dearly esteem, reepect, 
and love him. He showed so much attention 
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—engrossing attention—one day to the only 
blockhead at table (the whole company consisted 
of his lordship, dunderpate, and myself), that I 
was within half a point of throwing down my 
gage of contemptuous defiance.” Again, ina letter 
to Mrs. Dunlop, he writes: When [ must skzlk 
in a corner, lest the rattling equipage of some 
gping blockhead should mangle me in the mire, 
I am tempted to exclaim: What merits has he 
had, or what demerit have I had, in some state 
of pre-existence, that he is ushered into this state 
of being with the scepter of rule and the key of 
riches in his puoy fist, and I am kicked into this 
world, the sport of folly, or the victim of pride?“ 
It was under the influence of such feelings that 
he composed. Fur a’ that and u' that.“ every 
line of which is an ebullition of Self-Esteem. He 
had an intense admiration of S.nollett’s Ode to 
Independence,” and hated, above all things, to lie 
under an obligation. One of the principal paris 
in my composition,“ he writes to his teacher 
Murdoch, ie a kind of pride of stomach, and I 
scorn to fear the face of any man living; above 
everything, I abhor as hell the idea of eneaking 
in a corner to avoid a dun—possibly some pitiful, 
sordid wretch, whom in my heart 1 despise and 
detest.” It was his powerful Self-Esteem and 
Combativeness, along with the great general size 
of his brain, which gave him such coolness and 
self. possession in the company of men far above 
his station. His manners in that society were, as 
Professor Stewart notices, “ strongly expressive 
of conscious genius and worth.” 

Love of Approbation was even more powerful 
than Self-Esteem ; he was greedy of fame and ap- 
plause, and exceedingly annoyed by censure. 
This was one of the strongest motives by which 
Burns was actuated. His cogitations before 
printing the first edition of his poems, and when 
he had the full intention of emigrating to Jamai- 
ca, are thus recorded by himself: Before leav- 
ing my native country forever, I resolved to pub- 
lish my poems. I weighed my productions as 
impartially as was in my power; I thought they 
had merit; and it was a delicious idea that I 
should be called a clever fellow, even though it 
should never reach my ears.“ He writes to Mrs. 
Dunlop: I am fully persugded that there is not 
any class of mankind so feelingly alive to the titil- 
lations of applause as the sons of Parnassus ; nor 
is it easy to conceive how the heart of the poor 
bard dances with rapture, when those whose 
character in life gives them a right to be polite 
judges, honor him with their approbation.” In 
another letter, the following remark occurs: I 
have a little infirmity in my disposition, that 
where I fondly love or highly esteem, I can not 
bear reproach.” He might have added that ad- 
vice was almost equally intolerable. Mr. Robert 
Riddell, one of his friends, mentions that the poet 
often lamented to him that fortune had not placed 
him at the bar, or in the senate. ‘* He had great 
ambition,” says Mr. Riddell, ‘‘ and the feeling 
that he could not gratify it preyed upon him se- 
verely.” (Cunningham’s Life, p. 850.) He was 
far from averse,” says the female writer already 
quoted, to the incense of flattery, and could re- 
ceive it tempered with less delicacy than might 
have been expected.” The apologies with which 
his letters abound show how desirous he was to 
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retain the good opinion of his friends; and the 
anxiety which he manifested respecting his post- 
humous reputation was very great. My hon- 
est fame,” he says, is my dearest concern, and 
a thousand times have I trembled at the idea of 
the degrading epithets that malice or misrepre- 
sentation may affix to my name.” This letter is 
so well known that it is unnecessary to quote it 
further. In The Poet’s Weloome to an IIlegit- 
imate Child,“ he playfully exaggerates his love of 
notorie y: 
“ The mair they talk, I'm ken'd the better; 
Een let them clash!“ 

The organ of Ciutiousness is much larger than 
that of H»pe; and hence the constitutional mel - 
ancholy with which he was afflicted. His teacher 
Murdoch records that. in youth, Robert's coun- 
tenance was generally grave, and expreesive of a 
serious, contemplative, and thdughtful mind ;” 
and Allan Cunningham, who lived near him at 
Ellisland, mentions that ‘his face was deeply 
marked by thought, and the habitual expression 
intensely melancholy.” No doubt, a delicate 
stomach contributed much to deepen this tenden- 
cy ; as did likewise the moisture of the Ayrshire 
climate, ill success in farming, and latterly his 
lamentable excesses, and the scrapes into which 
they drew him. His own statements on thie sub- 
ject are as follows: My constitution and frame 
were, ab origine, blasted with a deep, incurable 
taint of hypochondria, which poisons my exist- 
ence.” Aud again, in a letter to Mrs. Dunlop: 
„There isa foggy atmosphere native to my soul 
in the hour of care; consequently the dreary ob- 
jects seem larger than life.” He always looked 
forward with gloomy forebodinge to the future, 
and dreaded a time when he should return to his 
primitive obscurity. The temperament of ge- 
nius, it may be remarked, adds strength to the 
causes of hypochondria ; for, by the laws of phys- 
iology, every transport of inspiration is followed 
by a corresponding depression. 


The organ of Benevolence is very largely devel- 
oped. The strength of this feeling in Burns was 
one of his grand redeeming virtues. In his cor- 
respondence its effusions frequently occur. Man- 
kind,“ he writes to Mr. Hill, „are by nature 
benevolent creatures... Toere are in every 
age a few souls that all the wants and woes of life 
can not debase to selfishness, or even to the nec- 
essary alloy of caution and prudence. If I am in 
danger of vanity, it is when I contemplate myself 
on this side of my dispusition and character. God 
knows I am no saint; I have a whole host of sins 
and follies to answer for; but if I could—and I 
believe I do it as far as I can—I would wipe away 
all tears from all eyes.” Professor Stewart says: 
“J recollect he once told me, when I was admiring 
a distant prospect in one of our morning walks, 
that the sight of so many smoking cottages gave 
a pleasure to his mind which none could under- 
stand who had not witnessed, like himself, the 
happiness aod the worth which they contained.” 
„His charities,” says Mr. Gray, were great be- 
yond his means.” In particular, he showed great 
kindness to the harmless, imbecile creatures about 
Dumfries. (See Cunningham, p. 271.) The opin- 
ion of some phrenologists that Philoprogenitive- 
ness gives sympathy for weak and helpless objects 
in general, and directs Benevolence in an especial. ‘ 
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manner to these,“ certainly receives confirmation 
from the head of Barns. He could not bear to 
see a bird robbed of her young; he spared and 
bewailed the fate of the mouse whose dwelling 
was upturned by his plow; and the verses written 
on seeing a wounded hare pass by, are expressive 
of the strongest compassion. His feelings on this 
occasion were a remarkable combination of Be- 
nevolence and Destructiveness, two feelings which, 
though antagonists, so little neutralize each oth- 
er, that they may be simultaneously in a state of 
high excitement, and the fervor of Destructive- 
ness may even be caused by painfal excitement 
of Benevolence.t The poem is compounded of the 
language of imprecation and of pity in almost 
equal proportions : l 
“Inhuman man! curee on thy barb'rous art, 

And blasted be thy murder-alming ye; 


May never pity soothe thee with a sigh, 
Nor ever pleasure glad thy cruel heart ! 


“u Go, live, poor wanderer of the wood and field, 
The bitter liule that of life remains ; 
No more the thickening brakes and verdant plains 
To thee shall home, or food, or pastime yield. 


» Seek, mangled wretch, some place of wonted rest, 
No more of rest, but now thy dying bed! 
The sheltering rushes whistling o'er thy head, 
The cold earth with thy bloody bosom pressed. 


“ ON as by winding Nitb, I musing wait 
The sober eve, or ball the cheerful dawn, 
I'll miss thee sporting o'er the dewy lawn, 

Aud curse the ruffian’s aim, and mourn thy hapless fate.” 

The person who reoei ved this bitter malediction 
for so common an act, related to Allan Cunning- 
ham the circumstances from which the poem took 
its rise. The hares,” he said, often came and 
nibbled our wheat-dratrd ; and once, in the gloam- 
ing—it was in April—I shot at one, and wounded 
her—she ran bleeding by Burns, who was pacing 
up and down by himself, not far from me. He 
started, and with a bitter curse ordered me out 
of his sight, or he would instantly throw me into 
the Nith. And had I stayed, I'll warrant he 
would have been as good as his word, though I 
was both young and strong.” (Lockhart, p. 199.) 

It was Benevolence which made Burns, in the 
stormy nights of winter, bethink him of “the 
owrie cattle and silly sheep;” and lament the 
Cheerless condition of the little birds that in mild- 
er seasons delighted him with their song. 


(to BB CONTINUED.] 
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Wr acknowledge with gratitude and pleasure 
the receipt of the skull of the son of Black Hawk, 
from Mr. Luther Simmons, of Lockridge, Iowa 
The skull was brought from near Leroy, Kansas, 
on the Neosho River. 

We have also received three skulls and other 
curiosities from the Sandwich Islands, from Rev. 
E. Johnson. Two of these skulls are large and 
remarkably rough and heavy, indicating that 
they were from large and powerful men. The 
other is small and light, with small intellectual 


developments and a large share of affection, am- 
bition, and prudence, and it was doubtless a fe- 
male. In the box 5 the skulls we found, 
as packing, a newspaper manuscript writings 
in the native language, all of which was, of course, 
„Greek to us. 


* Phrenologleal Journal, vol. ii. pp. 495, 499; viti. 894. 
t Ibid., vol. ix. p. 417. 


WHAT TO READ IN PHILOSOPHY. 


COLLEGE, , 1859. 

Epiror PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL: Dear Sir 
—I write to beg your advice in the formation of a 
course of reading upon Moral and Intellectual 
Philosophy. My desire is to begin pretty nearly 
at the elements, and to go as far as human re- 
search has advanced. (1.) I have in view both 
the immediate object of self-improvement and the 
ultimate one of usefulness to others. Having a 
desire to benefit as much as possible my genera- 
tion, and being convinced that the want of a proper 
knowledge of man is the cause of great errors in 
education, government, and religious belief, I am 
anxious to begin early, and to pursue with system 
and thoroughness the study of those truths upon 
which all human happiness and progress seem to 
depend. (2) I am not expecting or purposing to 
become a celebrated philosopher or a great meta- 
physician; but I wish to pursue those studies 
which will most efficiently enlarge and perpetuate 
my usefulness as a writer and thinker upon sub- 
jects vitally connected with the true knowledge of 
man. 

Perhaps it will be proper to mention some of 
the books I have already looked over, and the 
opinions already formed. I was so happy as to 
become early acquainted with Phrenology; and 
having for some eight years taken every opportu- 
nity to extend my knowledge of its principles, and 
to test their accuracy by observation, I may say 
that my faith in the leading doctrines of that phi- 
losophy rests upon what now seems to me nearly ab- 
solute demonstration. (8.) I am a member of the 
Congregational Charch, and find no book of phi- 
losophy equal to the Bible. Nothing will suit me 
which does not unite science and religion, which 
does not take in the whole nature of man, and 
provide for his interests in eternity as well as in 
time. (4.) My idea of a true philosopher is one 
who omits absolutely nothing in the outlines and 
absolutely nothing in the details of his system, as 
either omission may be fatal to a true conclusion. 
As the human mind will never be able to perform 
perfectly these two conditions, I do not expect 
that there ever can be a perfect or infallible 
human philosopher; but it does seem possible, 
with the increased knowledge of the present age, 
to form views which may somewhat excel any 
heretofore offered, both in comprehensiveness 
and thoroughness. (5.) I have read Spurzheim» 
Combe, and Fowler upon Phrenology ; Carpenter, 
Alcott, Trall, and Draper upon Physiology and 
the Laws of Health; with some of the more popu- 
lar writers upon Theology, Natural and Revealed. 
I have looked into the principal metaphysical 
works written in our language, from the time of 
Bacon (6), and learned the title-pages of the best 
books of history, biography, eloquence, and poetry. 
Just of age, in perfect health, I find myself, in 
the first year of college discipline, with means to 
prosecute a full course of professional and supple- 
mentary education. Tell me if I am wrong in 
wishing to reap the rich fields to which I am now 
come, and, if not, how best to prosecute the work 
in the regions of mental and moral science. (7.) 

With the highest respect, 

REPLY. 

1. Two general methods offer themselves to any 

one who, having already the rudiments of knowl- 


— 


edge in its various branches, desires to devote his 
life to the mastery or advancement of any one of 
these branches; and the writer of the letter above 
quoted has rightly inferred, first of all, that a 
complete mastery of the existing condition of any 
department of science is an essential pre-requisite 
to any hopeful efforts toward its advancement. 
Of the methods referred to, one is that of begin- 
ning with the science as now understood and 
taught, choosing, not one, but several, of the best 
authorities to be found on the subject, and 
prosecuting its study, not by memorizing some 
writer’s system, nor his results, but by laying 
down, as well as previous knowledge allows, a 
plan of the objects to be considered, and then ex- 
amining, comparing, and inferring truths; in 
fine, by unshackled, intelligent investigation. 
The other method is that of taking only a view 
sufficiently careful of one or two present authori- 
ties, in order to learn what are the subjects, what 
the ideas and conclusions about which the course 
of study is to be conversant, and then going back, 
as near as facilities in libraries and ability in 
reading languages will allow, to the origin of the 
science, and following the changings of opinion 
and the accumulation of observations and truths 
down to their largest development in its present 
status. It will be obvious that, for one who, like 
the writer, has at his command means and time, 
the latter is the more advisable course. The man 
whose knowledge of a given subject lies only in 
the plane of the present, is liable not to know 
himself what that plane is; he can not get out- 
side of it, and take his bearings in it; he has a 
horizontal sweep, and marks how far sround him 
vision can penetrate; but he has no vertical, no 
plummet by which to test the tendencies and 
bearings of present views—except, of course, 80 
far as he gets this aid from others who have ex- 
plored the field of the past for him. Even then 
he must take their decisions, not his own. This 
last method is that of investigation combined 
with historical development. When the mind has 
so mastered the field of past effurt that it can 
place side by side the acorn of promise and the 
oak of fulfillment, it can then judge much better 
than otherwise what are the capabilities of fature 
growth, and in what direction new results and 
discoveries are most likely to offer themselves. 
Still, life is not long enough to allow one to read 
and digest everything that has been written even 
in a single department; and it is rather the 
originating, fruitful, representative minds that 
are to be chosen for this course. 


2. To study with a view to human happiness 
and progress,” and their furtherance, is certainly 
a noble aim; none can be nobler. But adoles- 
cence and early manhood are apt to be the periods 
of exalted dreams of human improvability; and 
such dreams it requires a wonderful store of Be- 
nevolence and a profound conscientiousness and 
humanity to maintain through life. If, as Dr. Al- 
cott said, human nature is tough,” it is very in- 
flexible, too. It is a qualified or surface progress 
that is most apparent, and that is most written 
and talked of. The real progress lies deeper, and 
must be measured by what we know in hours of 
keen consciousness and close self-examination. If 
one has the large development of humane, unself- 
ish qualities required, he can not do better than 
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devote his life to the arts or the sciences that will 
improve the condition and the hearts of his kind; 
and, working faithfully in this field, he will be 
cheered, no doubt, with actual fruita, and leave 
mankind better than he found them. But it is 
safest nct to expect too muoh, nor to let an early 
enthusiasm become, when its hope is too long 
deferred, the source of a final skepticism or 
despair. 

8. Upon this point we have only to say that we 
believe all systems have some truth in them, for 
without it they could not be enduring, even if 
they could be framed. But scientific truth is to 
come through scientific investigation, especially 
through induction. This we understand to have 
been the parentage of Phrenology more distinctly 
than of the metaphysical psychology—a strong 
presumption in favor of the former. Bat if all 
systems have some truth in them, it becomes 
proper that the new philosophy of mind should 
expect to receive some accessions from the old ; 
the two blended will furnish a more complete sys- 
tem; but the new can not in this yield its proven 
basis to any assumptions of the old. Sir W. 
Hamilton claims that the old and the new phi- 
losophy are wholly antagonistic, and in so doing 
proves himself, with all his philosophical ability, 
in this more a partisan than a philosopher. We 
believe that the new is more largely true than the 
old, and yet that it should absorb the old. 


4. In this statement we suppose the writer lays 
down rather what he will demand of his own re- 
sults than of the labors and opinions of authors 
he is to examine and profit by. One who should 
write this sentiment over the door of his study, 
and insist on it in all its parts, would read few 
books, and miss many valuable facts and sug- 
gestions. We may keep our own hearts with 
all diligence ;” but if we would know man, we 
must greet and converse with all books and all 
men with a catholic liberality of spirit. 

5. Such views as are here alluded to must be 
possible ; for it is in this way the race has grown, 
spiritually and intellectually, up to the present 
time. He who will devote the required capital 
of ability, time, and labor, will surely either en- 
large the stock of human knowledge, or general- 
ize and systematize it into more useful and; philo- 
sophic form. 


6. It would require the space of an article, or 
of a book, to mark out a course of reading” upon 
the subjecte named. That we have it not to give, 
does not argue a discouragement to the seeker. 
Most men who would do a great work find that 
time, and thought, and the drift or force of their 
own qualities mark out for them a line of effort and 
a set of helps much more appositely than any other 
could do for them. Ina degree, we are all un- 
like, and oar work is as unlike as we. Just asa 
man becomes or is a master, just so far no other 
cane judge or advise for him quite as well as him- 
self. But a few things can be said, and whatever 
in this instance miy be their worth, we offer them 
cheerfully. The historical study of psychology 
and religion would of course require that one 
should more than “ look into,” not only the Bible 
which bas descended to us from prophets and 
evangelists of the Jewish nation, but the Bibles 
also of other families of men—the writings of Con- 
facius, the Zendavesta, the Puranas, the Shaster, 
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the Koran, and as far as possible all sacred writ- 
ings, so esteemed. Then the Grecian and Roman 
philosophers, whom we need not name to the clas 

sical student; but pre-eminent among these, of 
course, Plato, Aristotle, Cicero, and Seneca. Of 
more modern writers we might give a long list, 
but will name as especially wortby of study, in 
whole or in the apposite portions, the writings of 
Bacon, Montaigne, Descartes, Fenelon, Adam 
Smith, Locke, Leibnitz, Newton, Spinoza, Ed- 
wards, Addison, Condillac, Butler, Kant, Fichte, 
Herder, Hume, Reid, Paley, Brown, Stewart, Swe- 
denborg, Comte, Balmes, Mill, Carlyle, Sir W. 
Hamilton, Tholuck, Bunsen, Guizot, Cousin, Henry 
C. Carey, and Emerson. Here are represented, 
we know, the most opposite phases of human opin- 
ion and of philosophic theory—the * bane and an- 
tidote.” But the true student will read them, 
as we recommend them, not so much to adopt, as 
to learn. Other judgments would omit some that 
we have included, and include some whom we 
have not named. We take it for granted, from 
the letter of vur correspondent, that specific text- 
books of now standard authors in Mental and 
Moral Science, the phrenological authors incladed, 
would not in his case, as they should not, be omit- 
ted. But much more information than we can 
give here may be evolved by a mind keenly alive 
to the subject, and much valuable direction 
gained, by a perusal of the Preliminary Discourses 
upon philosophy in the first volume of the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica, especially that by Dugald 
Stewart, as also from Lewes“ Biographical His- 
tory of Philosophy,” or some other good work on 
the same topic. 


7. To conceive a purpose such as that of which 
the letter above gives intimation, is one of the 
best proofs possible uf fitness to undertake the 
work. Although personally we do not believe 
that attractions are proportional to destinies,” 
yet we are as firmly convinced that without the 
attractions no destiny above the hamble lot of toil 
or pleasure will ever be realized. With capacity, 
work will do almost everything; it will almost 
eclipse and cause us to lose sight of the capacity 
and its need. We would encourage our young 
friend to go on in the path he has marked out be- 
fore him, satisfied that where the physical wants 
of life are provided for, no worthier pursuit could 
offer, and some degree, perhaps a large one, of ac- 
complishment, must be the result. But we have 
two other cautions to offer,in conclusion. First, 
the true student will soon learn not to have too 
much confidence in opinions as such, and to search 
long and cheerfully for the few glittering grains 
of actual fact and truth that a ponderous tome 
may contain. No two books are slike, as no two 
men are; men’s conclusions and creeds are differ- 
ent because—and no better reason could be re- 
quired—they are not one, but many, and there- 
fore necessarily different themselves. Truths have 
great, general types, which we should strive for; 
but every mind gives to them something of its own 
conformation and quality. Secondly, one must 
guard against the abstract beauty of systems, and 
cling to actual and known phenomena and rational 
inferences from them. Guard especially against 
metaphysicalism. Body is the servant of mind, 
but revenges itself by subjecting mind, whether 
in intellect, morals, or aspirations, in a degree, to 
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itsown conditions. A mere abstract philosophy 
of mind or morals never can be true for souls ten- 
anted in clay. And to the true stadent of phi- 
losophy, a modern text-book of physiology offers 
more aid than all the treatises of the schoolmen. 


—. 


DENISON OLMSTED. 
BIOGRAPHY AND PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Denson OLmsTED, LL D., Professor of Natural 
Philosophy and Astronomy in Yale College, died 
at his residence in New Haven on the 18th of 
May, 1859, aged 6S years. The New Haven Pal- 
ladium sp2aks of him as follows: 

This event will cause desp and lasting sorrow, 
not only in the Institution in which he has so long 
been a valued officer, and in the community of 
which he was a respected and beloved member, 
but throughout our whole country, in every part 
of which are men who have been profited by his 
instructions. 

Professor Olmsted was born in East Hartford, 
Conn., June 16, 1791. He entered Yale College 
in 1809, and was, through the whole course, a 
faithful and successful scholar. He graduated 
in 1818 with high honor. The two years next 
subsequent he :pent in teaching a select school in 
New London, when he was elected to the Tutor- 
ship in College, an office which he filled most ac- 
ceptably two years. He was then appointed Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry in the University of North 
Carolina, and while in this position he made a 
survey of the Geology and Mineralogy of that 
State. This was the first enterprise of the kind 
in this country, and reflected great honor on both 
the State and the Surveyor. 

In 1825 he was elected Professor of Mathemat- 
ics and Natural Philosophy in Yale College. 
Eleven years later the office was divided, and 
since 1886 he has filled the chair of Natural Phil- 
osophy and Astronomy. During the entire period 
he has been widely known as an eminently suo- 
cessful instructor, endowed with unusual skill in 
imparting knowledge, and in adapting his instruc- 
tions to all classes of minds. He ever manifested 
a warm interest in his pupils, and his fidelity and 
kindness won their respect and their love. 

Profeesor Olmsted has been a diligent student 
and a copious writer. He hascontributed a large 
amount of important matter to our literary and 
scientific periodicals. The American Journal of 
Science contains numerous contributions from his 
pen on Geology, Meteorology and Astronomy, to- 
gether with several highly interesting biographical 
sketches of eminent men. The interest excited 
both at home and abroad by his elaborate papers 
on the great meteoric shower of November, 1838, 
will long be remembered. The most important of 
the original views there advanced by him that 
shooting stars are celestial bodies, and not atmos- 
pheric—has, after some opposition, been generally 
adopted. 

As the author of several important text-books, 
Professor O. is favorably known throughout the 
land. The chief of these are his large works on 
Natural Philosophy and Astronomy, and his Ru- 
diments of those sciences. Many of these works 
have passed through numerous editions, and are 
extensively used. They are all characterized by 
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PORTRAIT OF PROF. DENISON OLMSTED. 


clear and methodical statement, and evince on the 
part of the author great practical knowledge of 
the best mode of presenting his subject. 

During his whole career, Professor Olmsted has 
been distinguished for his untiring effurts in the 
cause of popular education. As long ago as 1818 
he projected the plan of an academy for schoolmas- 
ters, or what is now called a Normal School. On 
numerous occasions, by the press and by public 
lectures, he has rendered efficient service to the 
improvement of common schools, and has done very 
much to diffuse among the masses the benefits of 
knowledge. 

In all the relations of public and private life he 
was a model of excellence. That he was a man 
of true religious feeling and earnest practical 
piety, all those who had intercourse with him can 
bear witness. The faith in Christ which he pro- 
fessed at an early age, he adorned by a consistent 
walk and conversation, and was sustained by it in 
the repeated bereavements he was called to pass 
through, and during the painful illness which has 
olosed his useful life. 

We are permitted to publish the following ex- 
tracts from reminiscences of the deceased furnished 
by his life-long friend, Professor Silliman : 

Among the most distinguished of my profes- 
sional assistants was Professor Denison OLMSTED 
During his engagemnct as Tutor he was appointed 
Profe-sor of Chemistry and the Associated Scien- 
oes in the University of North Carolina at Chapel 
Hill. With a view to render himself more fit for 
the duties of the office, he passed a year with me, 
in making himself familiar with the chemical ma- 
nipulations and the art of preparing succesful ex- 
periments, and also to become proficient in Min- 
eralogy and Geology, and the connected arts. * * 
During the seven or eight years of his professor- 
ship at Chapel Hill, he bestowed important advan- 
tages on the College and acquired deserved hon- 
or for himself. In addition to his duties of in- 
struction, and the necessary labor of preparing 
his experiments, he explored extensively and suc- 
cessfully the Geology and Mineralogy of North 
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Carolina, whose territory 
is rich in valuable min- 
erals and in facts illus- 
trative of geological theo- 
ry, both of which were 
presented by him to the 
public in a small but 
valuable memoir forming 
an interesting and in- 
structive early record of 
American Geology. 

„In the American 
Journal of Science and 
the Arts there aro in the 
Index fifty-six titles or 
notices of scientific sub- 
jects by Prof O, more 
than fifty of which are 
contained in the first se- 
ries of fifty volumes end- 
ing in 1846. 

„J can not close these 
notices without a few 
words of sympathy and 
sorrow on account of 
losses which brought sore 
bereavement into his family circle. Of five sons 
of hope and promise already realized in an un- 
common degree, in early manhood, four have fol- 
lowed their estimable mother to a better world 
and only one remains. Four lovely young men 
of highly respectable talents and attainments, 
adorned both by mental culture and social excel- 
lence, have retired from the conflicts of life almost 
before they were begun. Denison Olmsted, Jr., 
was like his father, an enlightened pupil in science, 
and a skillful and efficient assistant in our depart- 
ments. His kindly disposition and amiable man- 
ners made him an attractive and beloved associate, 
while his attainments in science gave great prom- 
ise of usefulness and eminence.” 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


This portrait of Professor Olmsted, which was 
taken of him in his prime of life, indicates an 
active temperament, with a strong tendency to the 
mental. The signs of health and vitality are only 
medium, while those of power and activity are 
prominently in icated The head appears to be 
narrow through the region of the ears, but very 
long from the ears forward, ani also high. The 
narrowness of the head evinces frankness, unself- 
isbness, and aminbleness of tenper, while the 
elevation of the head indicates dignity, persever- 
ance, integrity, religious sentiment, elevation, and 
refinement. 

It will be observed that the middle of the fore- 
head is particularly prominent; that there is a 
ridge from the root of the nose to the hair, show- 
ing very large Ia tividuality at the base, which 
gives quick, clear, and almost microscopic observa- 
tion, while the middle of the forehead being large, 
shows excellent memory of history, facts, events, 
and occurrences; and rhe upper portion in this 
line shows very large Comparison. or the power 
to discriminate, analyze, define, explain, elucidate, 
infer, and illustrate. For these three qualities of 
miod—namely, observation, memory, and power 
of analysis—Prof. O:mstel’s writings are dis- 
tinguished. 
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His reasoning powers were good, but he was 
not given merely to cold abstractions and imprac- 
ticable speculations. He was pre-eminently a 
teacher, not merely an intellectual gormandizer, 
not a book-worm to gather knowledge for his own 
up-building and gratification; but all that he 
learned from study and observation would natur- 
ally take in his mind a form to be given forth to 
other minds 

His Benevolence, as will he seen by the great 
elevation of the forward part of the top-head, was 
a conspicuous quality of his organization. The 
desire to do good and confer favors must have 
been his controlling disposition, and, probably, was 
one of the chief causes of his desire to instruct 
mankind, and of his great success as a writer of 
text-books and as a personal teacher. 

His Language was large, and his style of speak- 
ing, especially on subjects interesting to his in- 
tellect, was tree and full. Indeed, all the lower 
range of organs across the forehead appear to 
have been large, which gave his mind peculiar 
sharpness and discrimination in respect to the 
qualities, conditions, and uses of things, and also 
a great taste and talent for the Natural Sciences. 

His Imitation does not appear to have been 
large, and with so sharp an intellect it was 
hardly necessary that he should copy the words 
or the works of others. Hence, he was well 
qualified to make his own observations, and to 
explain his experiences and discoveries in his own 
language, and that successfully. 

This view of the portrait does not enable us to 
infer, with certainty, more than as above stated. 


<> Came 


BARON HUMBOLDT. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Tur portrait of this extraordinary man, taken 
physiologically and phrenologically, is one of the 
most interesting that can be found. 

Aman who has done so much labor, traveled 
through all climes, and maintained his health, his 
mental harmony, and his life to the age of ninety 
years, surely must possess in a high degree nearly 
all the elements of physical perfection and mental 
greatness. 

He was not much above the medium height, but 
had a large, long body ; his chest appears to have 
been deep, indicating large lungs and vigorous 
circulation ; his abdomen was also fully developed, 
showing an ample digestive system. The reader 
will observe the fullness of the face, outward from 
the nose, the-largeness of the cheek bones, and 
the fullness of the muscles of that part of the 
face. This fullness corresponds with the large- 
ness of the chest, or breathing power. The mid- 
dle portions of the cheeks, outward from the 
mouth, appear also large, and this development 
corresponds, or is consequent upon, large digestive 
organs and the health of the digestive functions. 
Tne very large chin, not only its width bat its 
length, evinces a strong. steady. harmonious cir- 
culation. The length of the nose and the large- 
nees of the nostril are in harmony with the large 
lungs and the large features of the face generally 
and serve to indicate vitality, endurance, hardi- 
hood, capacity to bear burdens, and prolong life. 

We give this not only as a :trong face, but a 
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harmonious one, and epeak of it entirely with 
reference to its relation to temperament, constitu- 
tional health, vigor, and endurance. 


Sometimes the upper part of the face is well 


developed and strong, and in conjunction with it 


the organs in the thorax or chest are large and 
strong, while the lower part of the face is but 
feeble developed, and there is a correspondingly 
feebly development of the circulatory, digestive, 
and secretory organs. Such persons breathe well, 
and in that respect are strong, but having a lack 
of the nutritive system to supply the waste and 
wear of the system, they break down early. In 
accordance with the same law, a horse, to be 
serviceable in the highest degree, and enduring 
as well, must be perfectly formed in chest, in 
back, in shoulders, hips, loins, and limbs. The 
same principle applies to the human figure with 
quite as much force, and is not inapplicable in re- 
spect to machinery; namely, harmony of parts, 
freedom of action, endurance, and power. 


Tuking this face, then, as an index of the strong 
and harmonious development of the vital viscera, 
we have an explanation of the endurance, the 
elasticity, the power, and the long life of Hum- 
boldt. The quality of the organization, moreover, 
was remarkable for its fineness; the very texture 
of Humboldt was remarkable. Such a handsome 
face, such a very smooth and placid organization, 
evince a high quality and fine texture; and the 
conditions before noted indicate the very great 
power of the organization. With such power and 
such a quality, then, as he possessed, we have an 
explanation of the great endurance, the long life. 
excellent health, and the harmony of mental 
action which so prominently distinguished our 
subject. So much for his physiology; we turn 
now to the phrenological development. 

What a noble head! Of its precise dimensions 
we have at hand no authentic data, but it is uni- 
versally acknowledged to have been very large, 
How high from the eyes end ears does it rise! 
what ample Firmness and Conscientiousness ! 
what strength of will and purpose, what ambi- 
tion, what power to meet and master difficulties, 
are evinced by that noble expansiveness and ele- 
vation in the top-head, directly over the ears! 
His moral organs, as a class, were large. His 
Benevolence, as seen in the center of the front 
part of the top-head, was decidedly large. He 
was philanthropic, a man of sympathy, and uni- 
versal good-will. 

The side-head appears not rounded and broad ; 
his Destructiveness was not more than medium; 
his Secretiveness could not have been a prominent 
quality, nor do we think his Acquisitiveness could 
have been more than average; certainly his Ali- 
mentiveness was not more than medium. The 
vices of selfishness, of appetite, of duplicity and 
of severity, therefore, could not be chargeable to 
him. 

The forehead is presented without obstruction 
for our exploration. To begin, then, with the 
lower part of it, we see that it was large. The 
length from the opening of the e:r to the root of 
the nose was great, although the upper part of 
the forebead is large, and renders the lower por- 
tion relatively less in appearance than we usually 
see it; still there was a great fullness and magni- 
tude to his brow. 
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PORTRAIT OF BARON ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT. 


His powers of observation, his ability to gather 
and retain knowledge, were remarkabl . See how 
prominent the outer angle of the brow! how 
square and full it is at the region of Order and 
Calculation ! 

He was remarkable for his method, system, and 
power to arrange and organize his facts and ideas. 
This is particularly evinced in his great work, the 
„Cosmos.“ He was remarkable, also, for his 
talent in mathematics, natural history, and in the 
languages. The signs of the organs, by which 
these achievements are made, were prominently 
developed inhim. Behold that high, commanding 
forehead! how full in the center, how admirably 
sustained at the sides, evincing remarkable powers 
of analysis, philosophy, and comprehensiveness 
of thought! It is Baconian or Websterian in its 
majesty and magnitude; for hardly more than 
one such a man exists in any century. Bacon, 
Frauklin, and Humboldt resembled each other in 
forehead, and in their day have made their hivh 
mark in the history of the race, which furnishes 
eminent proof of the truth of Phrenology. Their 
works prove their talents; their heads exhibit 
their organization, and Phrenology shows the re 
lation between their organizations and their 
works. 


The following sketch of his career we condense 
from Harper's Weekly,” and other sourced. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Baron ALEXANDER Von HUN BOL pr. the cele- 
brated traveler and author, died at his residence 
in Berlin, Prussia, on the 6th of May, at the age 
of ninety years. 

To the last he retained the brightness and vigor 
of bis intellect and the cheerful buoyancy of his 
spirits. 

The common consent of the civilized world pro- 
nounced him the greatest man of his age. Few, 
if any, possessed 80 varied a range of attain- 
ments. Astronomy, chemistry, geology, mineral- 
ogy, natural history, physics, anatomy—were not 
more familiar to him tban politics, law, and belles 
lettres; in all he was a master. Whether we con- 
sider the sum of his additions to the general stock 
of known facts, or the valuable generalizations and 
laws which he deduced from the discoveries of 
others, we shall find it difficult to name any phi- 
losopher of the present day who can at all be 
compared to him. Personal advantages enhanced 
the fame of his mental triumphs. After a youth 
spent in the successful pursuit of knowledge under 
surprising difficulties and in spite of formidable 
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dangers, he enjoyed a serene and beautiful old 
age, and set an example of rare industry and un- 
varied equanimity at a time of life when neither 
the faculties nor the temper are expected to be 
bright. Unlike many benefactors of humanity, 
he was fortunate enough to reap his reward in his 
lifetime. He saw his fame surpass that of con- 
querors and monarchs, and received for the last 
quarter of his life a homage more universal than 
any other man of his day. No funeral honors or 
posthumous eulogies can enhance the veneration 
with which the name of Humboldt has been wor- 
shiped for a quarter of a century throughont the 
civilized world. 

He was born at Berlin on September 14, 1769; 
his father was a soldier of distinction and a man 
of wealth. Left futherless at the age of ten, Fred- 
rich Heinrich Alexander—this was his name—was 
carefully educated by judicious relatives, and 
spent a creditable career at the universities of 
Berlin and Gottingen. His taste for scientific pur- 
suits led him to devote especial attention to geo- 
logy and mineralogy ; and, after a couple of years’ 
study at Fribourg, he became, at the age of 23, a 
director of the works at Baireuth. He had previ- 
ously traveled extensively through Germany, Hol- 
land, and England, and had published a small 
work on the basaltic rocks on the Rhine. His 
labors at Baireuth increased his love for science: 
he made himself master of all that was then 
known of chemistry, galvanism, botany, and 
geology; and the death of his mother placing him 
in possession of independent property, he sold his 
estates, threw up his sitaation, and determined to 
devote himeelf to science. 


Having decided to choose a new field for his ob- 
servations, he was somewhat embarrassed in his 
selection. War was raging throughout Europe at 
the time. He proposed to explore scientifically 
Southern Italy, and actually set out with a friend; 
but the British oruisers compelled the relinquish- 
ment of the enterprise. He planned a tour through 
North Africa, and got as far as Marseilles; but 
the war again interfered, and he abandoned the 
project. He had met at Paris the late M. Bon- 
pland, then appointed naturalist to a scientific 
expedition to South America; bat the war put a 
stop to this too. Almost in despair, he and Bon- 
pland resolved to devote themselves to a series of 
scientific experiments and observations in Spain, 
and left France accordingly. While they were in 
Spain, the government of that country became ac- 
quainted with Humboldt’s extraordinary attain- 
ments, and anticipated his fondest hopes by 
soliciting him to undertake the exploration of 
Spanish America. It need not be added that the 
offer was joyfully accepted. 

On June 4, 1799, Humboldt sailed from Corunna 
on his great voyage. Even to give a brief sum- 
mary of the results of his five years’ journeyings 
would exhaust far more than the space allotted to 
this sketch. Jt must suffice to say that, having 
touched at Teneriffe, and obtained some valuable 
observations of and from the Peak, the illustrious 
traveler linded at Cumana, in the middle of July, 
and devoted eighteen months to a thorough ex- 
ploration of the wilderness which now constitutes 
the State of Venezuela, laying down the true 
course of the Orinoco and other rivers, and collect- 

ing the materials for an accurate account of the 


physical geography of that section of country. 
From thence he went to Cuba, traveled over the 
island, and made so thorough an examination of 
its resources and peculiarities, that his work on 
Cuba, old as it is, is the most valuable we have. 
In March, 1801, he left Cuba for the mainland, 
intending to make Panama his starting-point. 
Accident drove him farther south. He made 
Bogota his point of departure, and from thence, 
in spite of the rainy season, crossed the continent 
to the Pacific, and carefully surveyed Peru, Chili, 
and the whole Pacific slope of the Andes. It was 
during this tour that he made his famous ascent 
of Chimborazo; he attained an elevation of 19,- 
800 feet—over three miles above the level of the 
sea; and amidst mists and cold so intense that 
the blood started from his eyes and ears, planted 
his instraments on a rock which the wind had 
bared of the eternal snows, and enriched science 
with an unprecedented series of observations. In 
Chili he was enabled to study the phenomena of 
earthquakes, as, in Venezuela, he had studied 
meteoric showers; his views on these important 
subjects have never been controverted. After 
spending twenty-two months in South America he 
repaired to Mexico, visited its great volcanoes, laid 
down the course of several of its rivers and moun- 
tain ranges, and obtained a thorough knowledge 
of the country. From Mexico he sailed, by way 
of Havana, to Philadelphia, and spent a couple of 
months in this country; from whence, at length, 
in July, 1804, he sailed for France, with the fruits 
of five years’ indefatigable and intelligent travel 
—such a store of facts, drawings, and observations 
as no previous traveler had ever been able to ool- 
lect. 

Some idea of the value of his American har- 
vest may be gathered from the fact that his pub- 
lished account of his travels in South America 
and Mexico comprises seventeen volames folio, 
and eleven volumes quarto, and cost $2,000 a copy. 
It took him twelve years to write them. 


After the completion of this gigantic labor he 
traveled through parts of Italy which ho had not 
seen, and spent some time at Rome at the villa of 
his brother Wilhelm. He was enabled to witness 
a great eruption of Vesuvius, and obtained some 
valuable observations. In 1818 he finally took 
up his residence at Berlin, where he was eagerly 
welcomed by the King and Court as well as by 
the savans. The Prussians were so proud of him, 
and so fearful of losing him—etrong inducements 
were held out to him to settle in France—that he 
was made a councilor of state, and given to un- 
derstand that no favor would be too great for 
him to ask. He had no political ambition, how- 
ever, and was happy in being able to prosecute 
his studies. 

In 1829 the Emperor of Russia resolved to have 
a survey made of his Asiatic possessions, and 
offered Humboldt the direction of the work. The 
offer was accepted, and in company with two dis- 
tinguished savaus, Humboldt traveled through 
Siberia and Tartary, spending nine months in col- 
lecting ample material for an account of the 
physical geography of Central Asia. His travels 
were published by the Russian Government in a 
magnificent form, and at his suggestion a series 
of observations were undertaken which have been 
of great use to science. Nicholas would gladly 


Prussia, to recognize Louis Philippe. He was 
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have retained Humboldt in Russia, but found him 
inflexibly attached to his native land. 

On his return home Humboldt found the revo- 
lutions of 1830 in progress, and filled his first di- 
plomatic part by going to Paris, on behalf of 


much occupied then and for some years afterward 
in political concerns. With the King of Prussia 
he lived on terms of almost brotherly intimacy ; 
and though his political opinions were much too 
liberal for his sovereign—he was, in fact, a 
through republican—he represented Prussia faith- 
fully and honorably on several momentous occa- 
sions. The crisis of 1848 is said to have led too 
some decided expression of his liberal views, and 
for a time to have estranged him from his royal 
friend; but the separation was brief—the King 
was a very good man at bottom, and meant well— 
he could not live without Homboldt, who, for his 
part, was so much engrossed with scientific con- 
cerns as to be rarely anxious about politics. 


Shortly after his return from Russia he planned 
his magnum opus, which he intended should oon- 
tain the sum of his acquirements, and should de- 
monstrate the harmonies of the universe. To 
this great work he gave the appropriate title of 
„Cosmos — the World. He began it in 1831; but 
for a long period the work was interrupted, and 
the first volume did not appear till many years 
after ward. The fifth was published shortly before 
his death. The work is so well known as to need 
no description here. It is enough to say of it 
that it contains the sum and reason of the knowl- 
edge of the most comprehensive mind of the pres- 
ent age. 


The problem he sought to solve the demonstra- 
tion of the perfect unity of the divine purpose, 
and the harmony of all the divine laws—has not 
been solved, because all science is yet in infanoy, 
and the sum of what we know is small in com- 
parison with that which we have yet to learn. 
Bat any one who wants to know how much the 
human mind grasps, and bow far the human 
eye has groped into the mist of knowledge, will 
find what he seeks in Cosmos.“ 


One of the most striking characteristics of 
Humboldt was the remarkable quickness with 
which he turned everything to good account— 
even accidents and disappointments. Every man 
was for him a teacher of something; every object 
a theme for study; every event a new problem 
solved, to be stored away in the proper shelf in 
his capacious mind. Tuckerman says of him: 
“If delayed by the events of war from embarking 
on his American expedition, he occupied himself 
in ascertaining the height of the central plains of 
Castile; when becalmed on soundings, he ex- 
amined the weeds collected on the lead to gain 
new light for the theory of the coloring of plants: 
the haze that for many hours concealed from his 
sight the Peak of Teneriffe induced ingenious 
speculations on the effects of atmosphere on 
vision.“ Our countryman, Mr. Squier, who 
visited him at Berlin, thought, after a few hours 
in his company, that the rapacious savant had 
pumped him dry about Central America; but he 
was mistaken, for, before his departure, an urgent 
note reached him from Humboldt imploring him 
to say whether the potato disease had ever ex- 
isted in Nicaragua ! 
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Between Americans and Humboldt there always 
existed a strong bond of sympathy. His early 
travels; the respect shown him on his visit to this 
country ; his republican opinions, and his inti- 
macy with some of our greatest men, always led 
him to feel a strong affection for the United States, 
and to show to American travelers more attention 
than to foreigners generally. It is not enough to 
say that his regard was reciprocated by the 
American people. No foreigner enjoyed such 
general veneration in this country as Baron Hum- 
boldt. The proposal which was made to leave the 
Oregon dispute to his arbitration was one of the 
many evidences of the unexampled esteem in 
which he was held on this side the water. 

Professor Louis Agassiz, on his eulogy on Hum- 
boldt, before the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, makes the following touching allusion to 
his unobtrusive kindness : - 

„He may be said to have been, especially in his 
latter years, the friend of every cultivated man, 
wishing to lose no opportunity to do all the good 
of which he was capable; for he had a degree of 
benevolence and generosity which was unbounded. 
I can well say that there is not a man engaged in 
scientific investigations in Europe, who has not 
received at his hands marked tokens of his favor, 
and who is not under deep obligations to him. 
May I be permitted to tell a circumstance which 
is personal to me in that respect, and which shows 
what he was capable of doing while he was forbid- 
den an opportunity of telling it. I was only 24 
years of age when in Puris, whither [had gone with 
means given to me by a friend; but was at last 
about to resign my studies from want of ability to 
meet my expenses. Professor Mitscherlich was 
then on a visit in Paris, and I had seen him in the 
morning, when he had asked me what was the 
cause of my depressed feelings; when I told him 
that I had to go, for I had nothing left. The next 
morning, as I was seated at breakfast in front of 
the yard of the hotel where I lived, I saw the 
servant of Humboldt approach. He handed me a 
note, saying there was no answer, and disappeared. 
I opened the note, and I see it now before me as dis- 
tinctly as if I held the paper in my hand. It said: 

s My friend, I hear that you intend leaving 
Paris in consequence of some embarrassments. 
That shall not be. I wish you to remain here as 
long as the object for which you came is not ac- 
complished. I inclose you a check of £50. It is 
a loan which you may repay when you can.’ 

„Some years afterward, when I could have re- 
paid him, I wrote, asking for the privilege of 
remaining forever in his debt. knowing that this 
request would be more consonant to his feelings 
than che recovery of the money, and I am now in 
his debt. What he has done for me, I know he 
has done for many others—in silence and un- 
known to the world.” 


2 —. 


FzANLLIN.— Tnere is now existing, ssys the 
Historical Magazine, in the town of Franklin. 
Maes., the identical library that De. Fracklia 
gave to it for adopt.ng his name. He was asked 
to give a bell to the meeting- house; he preferred 
to ive a library, as a bell has more sound than 


sense Most of the hundred or two books he gave 
are still preserved. and are among the best stand- 
ard works in the Evg ish language. 
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THH REALMS OF SONG. 


BY MARY ELLA BATCHELLER. 


(The following beautifal stanzas appeared originally in 
the Loulaville Jurnal, and the poetic Editor said the 
author had “a peculiar right to speak of the renima of 
aong, being familiar with every hill and dale, and wood 
and stream, of those fairy realms.” Unlike the right to 
earthly realms, which may be bought for money and alien- 
ated at pleasure, the right to the fields of Poesy are inher- 
ent, God-given, and inalienuble Ideality, and the nicest 
perception and discrimination flow in every line.] 

Besipe the golden stream of song 
I wander day by day, 

Listening to the ocean swells, 

Or dainty chimes of silvery bells, 
That float like dreams away. 


This Dreamland music, fresh as spring 
With dewy fragrance rife, 

A gushing richness of perfume, 

So full and sweet tis almost gloom, 
Eufolds my common life. 


I kneel within the charméd air, 

And quick my fancy takes 
Wild flights to woods where violets dwell, 
And fragrant south winds softly tell 

Of breezy hidden lakes. 


Visions of beauty throng my soul, 
As sweet as summer rain, 

Whose silver shivers, like a tune 

Through rosy deeps of sunny Jane, 

King out a low refrain. 


The cadenced hum of crystal thoughts, 
Chance fragments of old rhymes, 
(Caught in the tresses of the wind, 
Whose balmy kissing lips unbind 
The wealth of summer times), 


Come floating round me like a dream, 
A vision dim and cool, 
Of scented woodlands wet with dew, 
And budding lilies ever new, 
Beside a shadowy pool. 


I list to hymnings beautiful 
From angels gone before, 
W hose songs have filled the heart of Time 
With golden beats of dainty rhyme, 
Sweet visionary lore. 


Oftimes a tender, saddened strain, 
As soft as moonlit air, 
Brings round my heart the “ long ago,” 
The friends now lying cold and low, 
Beneath the shrine of prayer. 


These songs go with me through the day, 
I dream of them by night, 
Though sealed away from common eyes, 
Their beauty still about me lies, 
And clasps me with delight. 


Now I, the humblest of the train, 
Who seek the realms of song, 
May enter not that wondrous land, 
But on the outer threshold stand, 

Aud wildly, sadly long 


To run my fingers o’er the chords 

And fling a passion lay, 
Which shall be sung when Summer’s dead, 
Her roses crushed in Autumn’s red, 


And I am passed away. 
Franxrort, Ky. 


PROVINCIALISMS NORTH AND 
SOUTH. 


We need offer no apology for inserting this 
article from Life Illustrated. We think it ought 
to be useful; and since it treads on everybody’s 
corns about equally, we hope no one will feel that 
he is singled out for reproof; if he do, we trust 
he will, by reforming, render such articles, here- 
after, entirely unnecessary. 

Though bora and reared in Yankeedom, I have 
npent sume years of late in the cotton zone of the 
South. I am, therefore, well posted in regard to 
the provincislisms of both sections. Here, in the 
South, the E-gl.eh language bas been much 
modified by the negroes. Coildren seared among 
the slave population must, of necessity, get many 
early impressions from the negro nurse who atterds 
them, sud consequently acqaire not only much of 
the phraseology, but something of the tone or 
twang of the African. This is more marked in 
those who never have been abroad for education. 

To many of your readere, a mention of the more 
common provincialisms of the Suuth will not be 
uninteresting. The Southerner is not aware, gen- 
erally, of his false Eog'isb, when he says “‘ have 
saw,” for have sen; he has great insurance” 
for *‘ assurance ;” u heap of times,” or “a heop 
of friendship,“ for a great many,” or 2 great 
deal; he is a no account person” for be is a 
person of no character; “powerful weak,“ for 
“very weak; mig ty little, for very little ;” 
“ thar, far, bar, dar, for “ there, fair, bear, dare; 
“any dimensions of game there,” for any 
amount ö 

A very common word is which instead of what. 
For instance, you ask a Southerner a question and 
he hears you imperfectly, he gays Which ?” in- 
stead of * What?” He rape “right smart,” or 
“right smart sprinkle,” for much,” guite, or 
‘6 onstderable.” 

Tae Ssuther.er never says s/one,” but even a 
pebble is a rock” with him. When l firat lived 
South, and heard of their *: hearing rocks at each 
other, Í thought they were surely a race of Titans. 

“[ seed him,” for “I saw him.” 

And ao he overseed for mo last year,“ instead 
of ‘‘ oversaw.” 

The prefix done is extremely common ; thus, 
“it ie done gone, * the hous» is done swept,” or, 
“ he hav done, done it.” Also, ‘thunder pole,“ for 
“ lightning rod; struck with tbuader,” for 
“ lightning ;” care“ fr clear.“ very common ; 
“ stairs,” for stars,” the heavenly bodies. 

Tne word “sorry” ia in constant ue in the 
senre of ‘ indifferent,” as “a sorry crop,” “a 
sorry appearance,” a sorry-lovkirg horse,“ ete. 

% Reckon,” for guess,’ or presume, ie in 
Cor. stant use. 

I regard the word carry as the best test of a 
Southern map. If you hear him order a servant 
to take or lead a horse to water, be invariably 
says. Curry my horse to water 

The Yaukee ‘: studs” his toe, the Southemer 
“ stumps” it. The latter word is incorrect. 

“ You are not g. i g to town is you!” ivstead 
of “are y u; qui-e common, and derived fiom 
the negro. 

“ He ho/p me to do it, for helped.” 
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t Crap,” instead of crop“ is common, a 
% drap,” also, for “ drop” 

A physician in practice South must say to his 
patient, What kuris you?” “Does your head 
hurt you,” eto, instead of, Where is the seat of 
pin,” ete. Tae doctor generally is answered, I 
have a misery in my atomach, or head,” ete. 

A “ boil” is invariably termed a rising.” 

The word cigar is pronounced South with the 
accent always on the first syllable. 

“ Onion” is often inyun here. 

The garden vegetable colewort,” which is on 
every Southerners dinner table, and affords greens 
to the slaves, is called collords. 

The Southeroer will “ prize up” anything. while 
the Northerner will ! pry it up. Both, I believe 
are correct. 

The Southerner “totes” everything, instead of 
“ carries.” Yet thie word is not improper, though 
confined to the negroes and those reared with 
them. 

By the- way. our friends here would 
“ raised in Virginia,” instead of ‘ reared.” 

Our youths never bathe” in the stream, but 
invariably “ go ia a washing ” 

t Me and John did it,” for John and I,” is 
very prevalent. 

„ Afeard” is often used ſor afraid.” 

We never hear of clingstone peaches,“ but 
“ pressed peaches” Bo ‘‘whetrock” is used for 
% whetstone,” and grindrock for “ grindstone.” 
There seems to be an aversion for the good old 
Anglo-Ssxon word stone. 

Sv the word “peacock” is never heard here. but 
+: peafowl ” Nor does the cock ever crow here, 
bat the chickens” crow 

“I did not go to do it,” fur “I did not mean to 
do it.” 


t Refuse lumber ; here the Southerner always 

enta the last syllable improperly. Aad so ia 
the word “contrary” he improperly acceats the 
middle ay liable. 

“u Medicine” is called ‘ truck,” as, “* Son, take 
this nice truck the doctor has lef: you.” 

What strikes the Northerner most when he 
comes here, ia the universal custom of calling 
everything tricks.” For instance, a new machine 
ie a nice trick Picking up any article, our 
S atbero friend will say, ‘ Whose trick is this?” 
And sothe word ttaps” is often used. As He 
has gone and taken all bis traps with him.“ in- 
stead of goods” 

A man's “baggage” here is often called 
“ plunder.” 

The fish “perch”? is callei “pierch,” or 
% peerch.” 

i Crack a smile” is in common use, instead of 
f smile.” : 

One expression of Southerners is far preferable 
to one of Northerners. I refer to the word of en- 
dearment given to a little child. Tne Yankee 
calls him “ Bubby,” which is grossly improper. 
Tne Southerner says “ Buddy ” How sweet and 
expressive is the latter appellation ; fur are not 
children teoder “buds” of mortality! Let our 
Northern friends learn from thie. 

Ia the South, boarde“ are slit ehingles. 
Everything io lumber that is sawa is called by 


say, 
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m plank,” no matter if only an inch or a half 
inch thick. 

„ Onct’ and “ twiced’’ are general, instead of 
once and twice. 

„ Nary one,” for neither one,” or “ary one,“ 
fo ‘esther one, is common. 

*¢ Sort o' cloudy” is used for “ somewhat cloudy ” 
Ae sticks out,” for it i quite apparent.” 

. The planter seldom “ raises” cotton, but gener- 
ally he makes” cotton. 

+ Hand-write” is always 
writing 

We have no “ patie” here, but bucket” is the 
word. 

A cotton patch.” * potato patch.” etc., are used 
instead of “field.” 

“* Watermelons” are frequently calied “ water- 
millions.” 

A friend at partiog said to me, Call often, I 
wish to use with you I afterward learned he 
wished t associate” with me. So, if stock or 
deer frequent a psrticular locality, they are ssid 
“ to use there. 

Ic is common to use the word “allow” here er 
roneously. For instauce, I allow to go to town 
to-morrow,” for “l intend ;” and ‘I allowed he 
knew his owa business,” for “ I presumed," ete. 

1% Lots” of anything, for much,” or a great 
number, is common. 

I never heard of a was l. disk, or a wash- 
basin” bere, bue all the time a ‘‘wash-pan,” 
whether made of tia or earthenware. 

Ono ox ie always called an ozen,’ and if more 
than one, ozens.” 

There is no such word as afternoon here; but 
“ evening instead. 

If there has been much rain, you often hear of 
“ a power of rain.” 

I have notice’ that many young ladies are 
calied “ Pass” by their fread: out here. Tae wife 
of a man with whom I boarded was always called 
% Puss” by every one, though tna? was not her 
name 

The Northerners are universally termed Yankees. 
Aud it is here a term of reproach or derision rather 
than of honor. Strictly speaking, the inhabitants 
of all there States ase Yankecs—a name, you 


used for kand- 


kaow, given to Amegican rebels by the people and 


army of Britain. And among all other nations 
the American is called Yankee, whether he haile 
from Vermont or Mierissippi Though the South- 
eruer tries to shake off the sobriquet it neverthe 
less as much belongs to him as to the Now 
E..glauder Yankee 


CONCENTRATIVENESS AND CONTI- 
NUITY. 


Epe. Puren. JouRNAL—My observations have 
led me to conclusions that differ somewhat from 
those stated (at least directly) by you, and I now 
purpose laying my views befure the readers of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, for them to either re- 
fate or confirm them. Your extensive practice in 
personal examinations, long experience, and pro- 
found skill will soon enable you to settle the 
question. 

Just above the organ of Inhabitiveness is an 
organ whic was called Concentrativeness by 
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George Combe and others.“ The functions of the 
organ are to enable a person to concentrate the 
intellectual faculties of his mind on one subject. 
The school of Messrs. Fowler subsequently changed 
the name to Continuily, the functions of which 
may be defined to be that faculty which enables 
the human mind, to continue in the same direc- 
tion. That these two (?) organs do not have the 
same function to perform in the mental system I 
think is evident, or at least easily discoverable. 
Indeed, they are not defined quite alike, although 
nearly so. I am acquainted with persons that 
have the power of concentrating their minds on 
one subject for a short space of time very in- 
tensely, and with great effect, showing a depth of 
mental action that is far beyond the ordinary ef- 
forts. Yet these same persons do not continue 
their mental action, but it is necessary to call 
their attention frequently to a subject in order 
to stimulate them to accomplish much. Others, 
again, with whom I am acquainted, possess the 
plodding disposition ; they commence at a subject 
and do not leave it till they have seen the end; 
they are ever at work, always revolving the sub- 
ject in their minds; but one great effort to con- 
centrate their minds on any subject, and to ac- 
complish the thing at once, makes the sweat 
start,” and they are obliged to relinquish their 
undertaking and to commence their old but steady 
habit of following a uniform course of moderate 
mental action. We find some that combine both 
faculties in a fair degree, and it is these, in gen- 
eral, that accomplish most. Newton, it appears, 
combined both faculties in an eminent degree. 
Continuity, certainly, was very lurge. 

I have tried to explain these different disposi- 
tions upon the principle of temperament, but I 
can not. Whether you are more successful or 
not, I am unable to say, and leave it for you to 
answer. Those delicate persons who possess both 
organs largely developed, seldom attain to a great 
age, but die from the want of rest. Intense men- 


tal action is not consonant with long earth · life. 
Alexander Humboldt evidently possessed large 
Continuity. 

My experience has not yet enabled me to give 
you the relative position of these organs; that 
they are intimately connected, is obvious. From 
theoretical considerations, I conclude that Con- 
centrativeness is the higher of the two organs, 
because it seems to be a higher faculty. But ob- 
servation must settle the question as to their ex- 
istence and whereabouts. Their great use in the 
human miod is very obvious. 

Davip TrowBRiDGE. 


PHRENOLOGY IN Boston.—Paor. L. N. FoWLER, 
of our establishment, having recently given courses 
of lectures in New Haven, Hartford and Providence, 
opened in Boston about the Ist of June. In each 
of those cities, but especially in Boston, the lec- 
ture-rooms were thronged by the é/ite, as well as 
the enterprising and prominent business citizens. 
Never was Phrenology more acceptable and popu- 
lar in the intellectual metropolis of America than 
now. 


* George Combe did not recognise Spurzheim’s organ 
of Inhabitiveness at all, but called the organ Concentra- 
tiveness. Spurzheim, on the contrary, did not recogulze 
an organ of Concentrativeneces, but gave it the name, and 
attributed to it the function of Inhabitiveness. We believe 
in the existence of both organs and their respective func- 


tions.—Eps. PHREN. JOURNAL. 
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TO THE READER. 


By this title we do not mean that this article 
alone is designed to be read; but we wish it to be 
read nt once, and with special reference to be not 
only remembered but acted upon. 

This number begins a new volume. The objects 
of the Journax are to benefit man. Tens of 
thousands refer to it as their schoolmaster, their 
guide to a better knowledge of themselves, and, 
wisely, are studying and cont-olling their chil- 
dren according to its teachings. To those thus 
blessed, we may confidently appeal for aid in ex- 
tending the circulation of the JouRNAL to thou- 
sanlas who bave never yet been benefited by its 
ministrations. It is not enough, reader, that you 
understand the leading outlines of Phrenology 
and its application to baman improvement; while 
the great mass of mankind are yet ignorant of 
and unblessed by its doctrines no reasonable effort 
should be spared to make it available to all. 

It is our province to embody the facts and urge 
the doctrines of the science tbrough the pe ges of the 
JouRNAL. It is for each reader, not only to give his 
individual patronage and support, but to make an 
effort to ex tend the circulation among his neighbors. 
Let us ask each reader to obtain at least one new 
subscriber, and before the close of this month our 
present large circulation may be doubled, The 
last page of this number will show the terms and 
the objects, not only of this Joua NAL, but also of 
the Water-Cure Journal and Life Illustrated. 
We commend their interests and their wider cir- 
culation to our friends. Our faith in their will- 
ingness and ability in this respect is unwavering. 
We have received too many similar favors at their 
hands not to be thankful for the past and hopeful 
for the future. Friends, let us hear from you 
soon! 


Piterary Hottees. 


Hints TowARD PurysicAL PERFECTION; on, 
THE Puriosorpsy or Human Braurr; showing how 
to Acquire and Retain Bodily Symmetry, Health, and 
Vigor ; secure Long Life; and avoid the Infirmities cf 
Age. By D. H. Jacques. New York: Fowler and 
Wells. Price 81. 


This work, beautifully printed and hendeomely illue- 
trated, seeming to redeem its title, namely, Physical Per- 
fection, at its very Introduction to the public, contains 
matter which will be to many new, and to none, we trust, 
objectionable. Physical improvement, not to say perfec- 
tion, isthe great want ofthe age In this country, with all its 
glorious opportunities for development in mind and body, 
we are becoming a nation of invalids, 

The brain is eating up the body. The nerves, instead 
of being ministers of Joy and pleasure, are becoming flery 
scorpions of pain and suffering. 

In England they have finer bodies than in America, 
more robust health, more pbysical stamina. Here we 
have nerve and fire; pursuing business and pleasure, so 
far as we a‘tempt to take the latter, with a kind of insane 
fierceness which is a real stranger to true happiness. In 
this bot, dry c'imate of ours. with our flery enterprise, our 
nervous excitement, our use of tobacco, coffee, and alco- 
holle liquors, we are shorteving our lives, perverting our 
passions, warping our judgmeuts, and going to our graves 
with our lives and labors but half finished. 

Have we not, then, as a nation, need of something which 
shall open our eyes to the laws which govern health of 
body, harmony of mind, perfection of development, and 
consequent perfection of characier? 
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framework of the constitution. He introduces so muth of 
anatomy as will give the reader an excellent idea of the 
human ecotomy, which ts so fearfnily and wonderfully 
made. The bones, the lungs, the brain, the stomach, and 
its relations to life and health, are appropriately described 
and! handsomely illustrated; sn that the non-professional 
reader will gain a good idea cf the human system in all its 
life-giving, power-creating, and economic arrangements. 

He then proceeds to describe the means by which beauty 
of form, ease of action, and health may be attained. This 
involves, of course, temperament, hereditary influences, 
and nearly every phase of education, both mental and 
physical, which can be brought to bear on this subject. 
That the soul and body Interplay and counterwork upon 
each other, each tending to develop and perfect the other, 
can not be doubted. We have all seen how the mind, by 
ite culture, is capable of transforming the awkward boor to 
a polished gentleman; his very walk, features, and entire 
appearance having been beautified or trained to act with 
grace, ease, and power. We have a'l bad an opportunity 
to witness how physical culture and improved health have 
seemed to give wings to ambition, energy to industry, effi- 
ciency to enterprise, nobility to valor, and a general ele- 
vation and out-reaching of all the higher nature. This ts 
done by the mere restoration of the health and vigor of the 
bodily organization, which was previously dwarfed and 
sickly. 

Indeed, the mind and body are as intimately related to 
each other as the strings are to the viol. The pei feet on 
of both resulting in music, is not an unfit emblem of the 
results of a sound mind in a healthy body. 

We shall in future numbers of the JovgNat give our 
readers some taste of the quality of the book, by quota- 
tions, but we are conscious how imperfect an Idea can 
thus be obtained of the contents of the volume. It must 
be read consecutively, and its illustrations studied, in order 
to a proper understandlog and appreciation of it. 


Lecturrts on Metapuysics. By Sir William 
Hamilton, Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the 
University of Edinburgh. Edited by Rev. Henry L. 
Mansel, B.D., and John Veitch, M.A. Published by 
Gouin & LIxcoIx, 59 Washington Street, Boston; 1859. 
Octavo, 785 pages. Price 18. 


This is a noble book on one of the noblest subjects with 
which the human mind is called to deal, and the produc- 
tlon of one of the most gifted and profound intellects of this 
or any age. This much we can truly say, notwithstanding 
the admission of certaln Imperfections 20 frankly set forth 
in the preface to the book itself. One of those tmperfec- 
tions, as in reference to the highest standards it may be 
considered, will be quite sure to commend the work to a 
much larger class of readers than could otherwise be at- 
tracted to its pages, namely, the circumstance that it was 
written, not for those who have already attained the 
author's advancement in intellectual science, but as a 
course of lectures addreased to a collegiate class, thus 
meeting the wants of those whose minds are already 
awakened to the importance of the science, and who are 
desirous of securing a skilifal guide to the exploration of 
ite depths. The book relates chiefly to the phenomena of 
mind, with only incidental reference to the laws of thought 
and reason, or to that more abstruse department of specu- 
lative research which seeks the essence of being, of phe- 
nomenality, and of cause. Thus it may be designated a 
treatise on Intellectual Psychology, the operations of voll- 
tion and of the emotions not being considered to a great 
extent, 

The description of the phenomena, relations, and resulto 
ofthe Intellectual faculties is, of course, therefore, very full ; 
the truths and suggestions which can be gleaned from the 
pages of the book are innumerable and grand; and yet we 
can but regret that the author bad not found himeelf pre- 
pared to base his studies, and hence his nomenclature and 
divisions, upon that phrenological system of the primitive 
faculties which it must be evident to the candid reader he 
wastes much time and labor in a fruitless effort to over- 
throw. Just this is the most especial gift of Phrenol- 
ogy to the Science of Mind—the discovery of original, ele- 
mentary facalties of intellect and feeling, which at once 
throw the clearest light on thought and character, and far- 
nish the true password to the understanding of the phi- 
losophy of mind, not for a few philosophers alone, but for 
these and the universal mind in which they are included. 
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mæn fal is. to —of the faculties of the mind, if we subsii- 
tate those well-defined phases of mental power or tendency 
put in our possession by the system of Goll, we shall then 
find vastly much in it to repay the labor and the study 
bestowed. | 

For, on the other hand, Phrenology, which has so clearly 
and happily elementalized mind, has not so patiently traced 
the processes of these very faculties, searched their origin, 
or the recondite relations of thought o the phenomena 
about which it is concerned, as has been done by the 
master-minds of the metaphysical school. Here is a great 
need, and one that must yet be more felt by the advocates 
of ihe new philosophy, and to such a work as this we can 
most safely and confidently recommend all who would find 
Increased light on this other half of a true and comprehen- 
sive human psychology. When the two phases of study are 
fused in one, and the metaphysical stores accumulated 
through ages have been tested and co-ordinated by the chart 
of modern positive discoveries, then may we expect to see 
the science of mind placed, upon its broadest possible foun- 
dations, and exhibited in its most accessible and available 
form. We can account for the author’s conclasions on 
Phrenntogy only on the supposition of the pre- judgment 
of grave questions, from which, unfortunately, even the 
wisest and the best are not exempt. This is not the place 
in which to criticise the views presented. In another 
column jn the present number, and in future Issues, this 
office will be attended to. 

We hail the iasue of this book as another evidence of a 
growing taste for the proſounder branches of research, in 
which our countrymen have been, in the past, and perhaps 
with too good reason, accused of want of interest and appre- 
ciation; and we recommend all who would explore the 
unique realm of consciousness, of perception, and of reason, 
especially those who can bring to their aid the clew of a 
simple and lucid classification of the mental faculties, to add 
to their libraries and to their studies thia book, which is 
truly a monument of the highest genius and the widest 
range of study. 


New Srar Papers; or, Views and Experiences 
of Religious Subjects. By Henry Ward Beecher. New 
York: Derby & Jackson. 1859. 


This bonk contains over 400 pages, and embraces fifty 
topics, including that noted correspondence with the New 
York Eraminer, on the subject of standing to lecture on 
the same platform with Theodore Parker. We regard 
this as a work of a more substantial character than the first 
issue of Star Papers. It is hardly necessary to speak of the 
breadth of thought keenness of illustration, brilliancy of 
wit, depth of sympathy, and sparkling word-pictnres with 
which this, as everything the author pro ſuces, abounds. 
Those who bave read the Life Thoughts and former Star 
Papers need not be assured of a rich repest for every 
faculty in the perusal of this. Price $1. 


Go Correspondents. 


J. R. T.—We are now publishing some articles 
on Self-Esteem in the Journat, with a view to enlighten 
our readers in regard to {ts nature, culture, and abuses, 
and this we do in consequence of frequent inquiries, How 
shall I improve my Self-Esteem? or some other question 
relative to that organ. 

Use no tobacco on any account. No wise man will 
counsel its use. Tea and coffee will do you no good, and 
hundreds die of heart-disease and apoplexy in consequence 
of the use of coffee and tobacco. 


M. V. J.— The best course of reading to improve 
Cacsality will be found in a reply to a Student in the 
present number. Mathematics, in its higher branches, is 
doubtless the best «tudy to give Causality active exercise. 


To Acents.—We do not send single books 
by mali at wholesale prices. To those who have pur- 
chased quantities to sell again, we will send lots of ten 
or even five dollars’ worth, if desired, to complete their 
assortment. 

Teacuers, Epiroes, and CLERGYMEN are in- 
vited to obtain subscribers in the neighborhood where 


they reside. Traveling Agents may obtain Certificates 
on presenting suitable recommendations 


But if, in perusing this work, we obviate the rral lameness 
| that must yet be conceded in the nomenclature—in the ele- 


Our author commences his work precisely where it 
should be done, namely, at the very foundation and 
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Business Rotices. 


Our publications may be obtained of the following 


agents: 
IN CONNEOTIOUT. 


Tuos. H. Pease, New Haven; Warsow Gooprzar, New 
Haven; Cuas. G. Greer, Hartford; J. O. HURLBURT, 
Hartford ; Jas. B. WHEELER, Derby; Davip W. Know zs, 
Lanesville; Starr & Co, New London; E M. DANIELS, 
Mancherter Station; J. A. Harvey, West Meriden; 
Lucius Ederrsrox, West Winsted. 

IN MAINE, 

E. A. Prescott, Hallowell; Baan & Fem, Lewiston ; 
JA oo WELLMAN, Portland; W. II. Moobr, Rumford; 
ALVIN BurLxR, Thomaston; G. M. Coon, North 
Livermore; A. A. Ester, Gorham. 

IN MASSACHUSETTS. 

D. P. BurLer, Boston; M. Bessey, Springfield; E. 
JosL rx, Uxbridge; Unit Joseras, Quincy; P. A GIFFORD, 
New Bediord; SrLVaNx VG Bennett, New Bedford; D H. 
Porren, New Bedford; A. H. Davenrort, Needham; 
Tuomas White, Shelburne Falls; Noan Cressey, North 
Adams; F. D. Worxs Cordaville: Geurer E. SAYLES, 
Barrington; Stras E. Fares, North Wrentham; James 


Wirrr, Wellfleet. 
IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Dan’. OC. Frost, Keene; J. P. Prowse, Meredith Vil- 
lage; E. J. Carr, Derry; Jony A. Eaton, Bradford ; WX. 
T. VaII, M. D., Hill; J. A. WnEXIxꝝ, Milford. 

IN EHODE ISLAND. 

Gro. H Warrney, Providence; D. H. Porrer, Adams- 

ville; 8. M. CLARK, E. Greenwich. 
IN VERMONT. 

P. H. CARPENTER, Obelsea; Linptey M. MACOMBER, 
Grand Isle; ALBERT CLARKE, Orange; Vernon BELL, 
Lunenburg; E. Grison, North Chester; James BULLOCK, 
Readsboro’. 

Our list of agents will be continued in subsequent numbers. 


dbertisenents. 
seme nls. 
ADVERTISEMENTS intended for this Journal, to 
secure insertion, should be sent to the Publishers on or be- 
fore the 10th of the month previous to the one in which 
they are to appear. Announcements for the next namber 


should be sent in at once. 
Tsums.—Twenty-five cents a line cach insertion. 


THE AMERICAN Express Com- 


PANY run two dally lines of Expresses, in charge of 
Special i throughout New Tork, Western 
Pennsylvania, hio, Indiana, Ilinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, 
Minnesota. Michigan, Canada Weat, Northern Kentucky, 
Eastern Missouri, etn., etc. 

Goods, Packages, Merchandise, Produce, eto., etc., for- 
warded with safety and dispatch. 

Subscriptions for this paper, or remittances for 
books (if ordered, returned by American Express Co.), 
will be forwarded from any point on our lines frec of charge. 

WELLS, BUTTERFIELD & CO. 


Toe WEEKLT CLARION, PuB- 


LISHED BY H. 8. CLUBB & CO.. Grand Haven, 
Michigan, has Just commenced Its third volume, greatly 
enlarged and improved, at the reduced price of el a year. 
I. is one of the best mediums for ADVERTISING in the 
Weat. Juty, lyr® 


Jur: Publizsred, 
My EARLY IAIS — A VERY 


interesting account of the early life of Mrs. EIA W. 
FarxngAx, written by herself. t vol., 12mo. Price, $1 25. 


Address. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 8.8 Broadway, New York. 


W ANTED— 50,000 NEW so- 


scribers to Lire ILLUSTRATED - A first-class Pictoria 
Family Paper devoted to Newa, Literature, Science, the 
Arts; to Entertamment, Improvement, and Progress. 
Published weekly at $2 a year. Specimens sent gratis 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 805 Brosdway, New York. 


Gymaasties | SEE CHAPTER ON THIS 
Subject, with numerous Plates and 
fer Wood Gute in HINTS TOWARD 


ta, 
tee Pee Price, 
u muslin gilt, 61. 
Boys and Jen. FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York 


WHEELER & WILson’s SEWING 


MACHINES. 
Beyond al? question ‘ha machine.” — Lif- Nl uatrated. 
Office, 505 Broadway, New York. Send for a circular. 


NEW FHATURE— THE BUILDER. 
—We shall soon commence, in LIFE ILLUSTRATED, a series 
of articles under the general head of The Builder, de- 
signed to give our readers the most thorough knowledge, 
both theoretical and practical, on the subject of building 


in all its branches — wood. brick, stone, or concrete— with 
details as t» the different styles of architecture and finish. 
In pursuing our object we shall give an analysis of the 


` operations of the different trades connected with bailding, 
showing in each trade, not only the several portions of the , 


building which it produces, but also the different methods 
by which the same result is produced. Our analysis will 
also embrace the comparative merits of the various mate- 
rials employed, and their adaptability to the several pure 
poses for which they are generally used. 

The work of which wo have faintly sketched the outlines 
can not be scormplishes without a profusion of illustra- 
tions. and these will not be wanting, where necessary. 

We hope this new feature of our journal will have aa 
attraction for some of our country readers, more particu- 
larly such of them as feel any interest in building. 

In presenting this new feature, we shall not allow it to 
detract irom ny portion of the p«per as now given, but 
shali use our best endeavors to make it in all respects 

AN ACCEPTABLE FAMILY PAPER. 

Specimens sect gratis, when desired. Address 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
8.8 Broadway, New York. 


PHRENOLOGICAL MUSEUM. 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, N. Y. | 


The real HEAD-QUARTERS” are located at 808 
Broadway, New York, two blocks above the Park, nearly 
opposite the Hospital. 

Here is the PHRENOLOGICAL CABINET, containing 
the rarest collection of HUMAN HEADS, BUSTS, etc., in 
the WORLD. This Great Cabinet, or Muscum, contains 
thousands of Busts and Casts from the heads of the most 
distinguished men that ever lived, Emperors, Kings, 
Queens, Statesmen. Some of the most distinguished of 
our own and «f other countries, Warriors, Explorers, Navi- 
gators, Discoverers, Inventors, Authors, Poets, Actors, 
Doctors, Divines, and Lawyers. Also, Skulls, human and 


' animal, from all quarters of the Globe —including Canol- 
bals, Caribe, Fiat-Head Indians, Egyptian Mummies, 


Pirates, Robbers, Murderers. and Thieves; also, numerous 
- Paintings and Drawings of Celebrated Individuals, living 
and dead. Strengers and Citizens will find this Maseum— 
always open and FREE —sn agreeable place to visit. 
PHRENOLOGICAL EXAMINATIONS, 
With verbal or written analysis of character, made dally 


p AT 803 RBOADWAY. 


The practical uses of Phrenology are: Fırat, to toach 
us how to bring all parts of the system into harmonious 
and well-directed action. Semn , to understand the 
function and uses of each separate organ. Third, to en- 
able us to govern and educate each faculty and each pro- 
pensity, increasing the power of some and properly di- 
recting others, And, fort", by combining these lessons 
it enables us to know ourselves, and to account readily for 
each motivo, thought, and act, on scientific principles. 


PROFESSIONAL delineations, with charts and fall 
written descriptions of character, and advices in regard to 
the most appropriate occupations or pur-uits in life 
ſaulte, and how ta correct them; the management of chil- 
dren, self-improvement, marriage, etc , ctc., given day and 
evening by 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broad way, New York. 


INDISPENSABLE.—No CORRE- 


SPONDENT, no Young Gentleman or Lady, no Public 
Speaker, no Teacher of Youth nor Man of Business should 
delay procuring these 


New Hand-Books for Home Improvement—by Mail. 


HOW TO WRITE; a Pocket Manual of Composition 
and Letter-Writing. Price, paper, 80 cts.; muslin, 50 cts. 


HOW TO TALK; on. Hoers TOWARD A GRAMMATICAL 
AND GRACEFUL STYLEZ Ix CONVERSATION AND DEBATE. doc. 


HOW TO BEHAVE; A Manual of Etiquette and Guide 
to Correct Personal Habits, with Rules for Debating Socie- 
ties and Deliberative Assemblies. Paper, 30c. ; muslin, 600. 


HOW TO DO BUSINESS; A Guide to Success in Prac- 
tical Life, and Hand-Book of Legal and Commercial 
Forms. Price 80 cents. 


$1 50 will pay for the four works in one volume, in mus- 
lin. Postage pr aid by 
OWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway. 


Now Reidy. 
SENT POST-PAID ON REOSIPT OF THE PRICE. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED 


RuraL Mawnuvuaus! 


These volumes are devoted to a popular exposition of 
the more important branches of Rural Economy and Rural 
Art: thus promoting public taste, enhancing domestic 
comfort, and diminixhing the expenses and lncressing the 
profits of Rural Life and Industry. They are adapted to 
all sections — Southern as well as Northern interests being 
faithfully represented therein. The series comprises: 


Thre HOusE: 


A Pocket Manual of Rural Architecture; or, How to 
Build Honaes, Barns, and other Out- Buildings, with many 
Original Designs. 

Price, in paper covers, 80 cents; in muslin, EO cents. 


Tut GARDEN: 


Comprises Directions for the Cultivation of Kitchen 
Vegetables, Fruits, Flowers, and Ornamentat Trees and 
Shrube, and an expositiou of the Laws of Yegetabie Life 
and Growth. 

Price, in paper covers, 80 cents; in muslin, 50 cents. 


THE FARM: 
With Chapters on Agricultural Chemistry, Solls, Ma- 
nures.. Dralaing, Irrigation, Fencing, Farm Implements, 


eto. Illustra 
Price, in paper covers, 30 cents; in muslin, 50 cents. 


DomeEstic ANIMALS: 


A Pocket Manual of Cattle, Horse. and Sheep Hus- 
bandry; with Directions for the Breeding and Manage- 
ment of Swine, P., uliry. Pigeons, Rabbits, Dogs. etc., the 
Treatment or their Diseases, and a Chapter on Bees. 

Price, in paper covers, 80 cents; in muslio, 60 cents. 


THE HOUSE-THE GARDEN—THE FARM—AND 
DOMESTIC ANIMALS, 

Bound in one large. handsome gilt volume, may be had for 

$1 50. It forms of itself a COMPLETE LIBRARY Or RURAL 

Arran, and should have a place on the book-shelf of 

every resident of the country. Sent propalo by First 


Mar, Address FOWLER AND 
No. 408 Broadway, New York. 
3 

i yaa are! THE GARDEN; A Pock- 
et Manual of Horticulture; or, How to 
a Bod of Cultivate Vegetables, Fruita, and Flow- 
0 ers, with a complete select list of the 
: best varieties for ordinary culture ; Struo- 
Ground, you ture and Growth of Piants; Directions 
for forming a Garden; Description of 
need and | Implements and Fixtures; Iustruetlons 
or . ee n 
reftng, an tivating Vegetablea, 
should have Fruits, aod Flowers; with a Chapter on 
roamenta! Trees an rubs. lue- 
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trated. Price, in paper, 30 cis. ; in mus- 
lin, 50 cts. 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 


Invertir., Look to pour Interests 11 
How 10 Wet a PATENT, OR THE 


Iavenum's Ius ructor, New edivon, Now Ready. Price 
oni» 6 cents. Sen) wo there cent stampe for a onpy. w 
FUWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 


me A Pocker MANUAL or 


HOUSE. | Ruwat AROnTTECTURE; or, How to Bulld 

Dwelungs, Burns, Stables, ete. Embracing a 
Sketch of the History of Architecture ; Essen- 
tials of a Dwelling; Buitding Materials; 


THE Choice of a Situa ion; Stvles of Architecture; 

H3USE, | Cottages in the Various Styles; the New En- 

gland Cottage; Prairie Cottages; Southern 

Houses; Out- H., uses: Ornamenta! Fences, 

Gates. Arbors, Treilises, ete. Handsomely 

THE Iltustrated with Plans, Elevations, and Per- 

í spective Views. Price, In paper, 3° cts.: m 
HOUSE. | muslin, 50 cen 8. 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 908 Broadway, New York. 
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Lectures on Vartous SUBJECTS, 
BY HORACE MANN. 
COMPRISING, 
THOUGHTS FOR A YOUNG MAN. 
POWERS AND DUTIES OF WOMAN. 
POOR AND IGNORANT. 
RICH AND EDUCATED. 
DEMANDS OF THE AGE ON COLLEGES. 
INAUGURAL AND DEDICATORY ADDRESS. 
BACCALAUREATE ADDRESS. 
A volume of over six hundred pages of the most valu- 
able matter. Price only 81 , sent post-paid by mail. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway. 


ALL THE REQUISITES FOR 


PHYSIOLOGICAL, PHRENOLOGICAL, AND HY- 
DROPATHIU LECTURERS aND PRACTITIONERS 
MAY RE ORDERED OF 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 

By Mad or Apres. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

A beautiful set of anatomical and physiological plates, 
six in number, mounted on canvas and rollers, or color- 
ed. Price, 412. 

Also, Lambert's Anatomical Charts on rollers, colored, 
six in the set. Price, $6. 

Also, Weber's ditio, size of life, eleven in the set. 
Price, $25. 

Manikins, from $325 to $1,000 each. 

Skeletons—French wired—ready for use, from $35 to 


45 each. 
ITDROPAT HL. 
Dr. Trall's Encyclopedia. ............ e 83 00 
Dr. Shew's Family Phyel clan 2 50 
Water-Cure in Chronic Diseases 1 50 
Domestic Practice of Hydropathy ...........00.008- 1 50 
Water-Cure Library, soven volumes, and other stand- 
ard works. 
The New Pocket Syringe............00 oe d 8 50 
Renn; 2 00 
Nippies see cGek bee Ons 0 87 


PHRENOLOGY. 


Specimens for Societies and Private Cabinets. Fortv of 


our best Specimens, size of Life. Cast from the heads of 
John amac Adams, Aaron Burr, George Combe. Elihu 
Burritt, T. H. Benton, Henry Clay. Rev. Dr, Dodd, Thomas 
A. Emmett, Dr. Gall, Sylvester Graham, J. C. Neal, Silas 
Wright, Black Hawk, Osceola, etc., ete. They can be 
packed and sent as freight or express with safety. Price, 
only $25 for forty casts. 

Also, Fowler's Phrenology, Combe’s Phrenology, Phre- 
nological Charts, and marked Busts. 


Crayon Heads q 91 50 to 28 00 
Water Color Head 800 “ 5 00 
8 00 


Oll Color Heads . F 4 00 * 


i Wo vaturs HEALTH 
Lvebodyr ’ 
Strength, Beauty, and Long Liſe, and de- 

Everybod . sires the welfare of future generations, and 
y Y eaneciaily Woman, whether as wife and 


mother, or as maiden, should reud HINTS 
Lverybedy'roWARD PHYSICAL PERFECTION. 


ir You DESIRE TO 


“live all your days” in health, happiness, 
and usefulness, cousult HINTS TOWARD 
PHYSICAL PERFECTION. Price $1. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
8 8 Broadway, New York. 
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A TREATISsE on ENGLISH Pu No- 
TU ATION, designed tor Leter-writers Authors, Priut re, 
and Oorrect.na oi the Press, and for the use: f Schools and 
Academies, With au Appendix, containing rales on the 
use of Capitals, a) at of Ab or-viations, hints on the Propa- 
raion of Copy and on Pro . read og. Spxiuen of Proof- 
Shel, etc. by JOHN WILSON. 8:xth edi loo Prie $1, 
prepaid. Address 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 806 Braad way. New York. 


IMPORTANT TO INVENTORS.— PAT- 


ENT OFFICE DEPARTMEN ".—We transact at this 

office all kinds of business connected with procuring 

Teona; either in this country or in any of the European 
tates. 

Havlog secured the ald of the best Patent Attorneys 
known t» the public, both in England and on the continent 
of Europe, we are able to afford the best of faciliues for 
obtaintex Pateats in foreign countries. 

The Solicitor who has charge of our Patent Office De- 
partment, has for the past ten years been successfully en- 
gazed in ovtaining patenis for inventions, and during the 
later portion of that time has devoted particular attention 
to contested cascs. 


Long Life. 


The busine-s of this Office will be strictly confidential. - 


No charges will be made for examinations of new inven- 
tions; inventors may consult us as t the novelty and pat- 
be of their improvements, and receive our report, 
by describi ig their inventions to us, and ineloslug a stamp 
to prepay th : return letter. 

mmunications by letter in reference to Inventions, 
Patents, or Patent Law, prompttyfattended to. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 


THE ILLUSTRATED FAMILY GYM- 


Wastum. just published, contains 830 Engravings, with all 
necessary Inatructions in— 


GYMNABTICS, CALISTHFNICS, 
KINRSIPATHY, Vooat PHILOSOPHY, AND 


MaxLY Exercises, THE ART OF SPEAKING, 
and explains and illustrates in a masterly manner— 


How To Srr. Stanp, WALK, anD RUN; 

How To LRAP, CLIMB, SKATE, AND SWN; 

How ro Mount, Ripe, Detve, anp Row: 

How ro Make Tue Bopy LITRE AND Straten, 
How ro Make THE Liu RS Firm AND STRONG; 
How ro Give Grace TO Every MOVEMENT; 

How ro Curse Disease ARD DEFORMITY ; 

How To Secure HEALTH, STRENGTH, AND BEAUTT. 


It is not designed for any particular class, or for one sex 
but for all classes and both sexes— 


For Women. For tre HEALTHY, 
For Men, For THE INVALID, 
For Boys AND GI RIS, For THE DEFORMED, 
For THe WHOLE FamiLy, For Everysopy. 


This work comprises the moet approved methods of ap- 
pring direct physical culture to the development of the 

odily organs and the invigoration of their functions, the 
Preservation of heulth, and the cure of disease and de- 
formity; and answers in an admirable manner one of the 
moet urgent wens of the day. Were it introduced. as li 
should be. into every family in the Union, our cudaverons 
men, sickly women. and puny children would soon give 

lace to a more robust race. Parents, Guardians, aud 

eachers, examine Tag ILLUSTRATED FAMILY GYMNASIUM. 
Price, prepaid by mail, ouly #1 25. Address, 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 
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LIGHT AND WHOLESOME BREAD. 


—This is a subject that should inter st the masees. Much 
has been said and written of the dangers aiis‘ng from tbe 
uso of common Saleratus, and justly to», when ue netare 
of the compounds that are ut up and sold fer Saleratus la 
consider d. Tn pruprietor of James Pyle’s Di: unis Bater- 
atus is not nuly borne cut in the fiet of lu exc: lienoe in 
man ine wholesnae bread, bi- cut, cake, ete.. fom hs own 
kohwledg and experi no-. t ui ih appro al · fad+cerning 
padlio. Ths rders that com» p. ur ug in from all paris of 
tne country speak vo umes in ita favor, aud if certifi ater 
Were ne. essy to verify our statement, we c uld nii this 
paper with the tes Imomals of the beat procera and intelli- 
gent families from tre New England and Middle States. 
But we wait every houwe: reper t» try it, mark the reeult, 
and jadge sco nit giy. Anatt er striking p oof in ite favor 
fe found in the attemyt et unscrupulous rivals to decetve the 

udlic by conoterf-iting vur lab is, an far as tbey dare, 

ous: keepers will please remember that the only ge uins 
Di- tetic Saleratus has the a>ov: p oturu on very pac age. 
Cell your gror you want tbat, and no otter, Many of 
'h m will run it down io order to rel! something Ou ' toh 
they can make larger profit, but most all the b et grocers 
keep the senu ne. Manwactured by 

JAMES PYLE, 845 Washingt on Stret, New York. 


THE PRENOLOGICAL Bust, 


designed especialy for Larere; showing the 
<\ exact location of all the Organs of the Brain, 
uit developed, which will enable every one 
to study the sri. nse without an inetructor. It 
my de packed and sen’ wih sufcty by ex- 
press, or 48 freigbi (ant by mail), to any part 


ing, only 61:86. FOWLER AND ®ELLS. 


“ This fe one of tha moet ingeni>as Inv.-ntions of the age. 
A cast made of pilaster of Paris, tho siz: of the homan head, 
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PHRENOLOGY TESTED. 


We give a portrait of Dr. L. V. Bell, in con- 
nection with two examinations of his head made 
at periods twenty years apart, which tlie reader 
will compare with interest. 

At the close of a phrenological lecture given by 
L. N. Fowler in Charlestown, Mass., in June last, 
several gentlemen came on the platform for pub- 
lic examinations, to test the science. Mr. Fowler 
gave the following description to one of the gen- 
tlemen who was unknown to him: 

„ You have a strong constitution, a great 
amount of mental power, have a strongly-marked 
brain, a distinct personal character, uncommon 
self-posseasion, independence, and will- power. You 
are remarkable for your ability to control and 
govern others—sbould be at the head of some in- 
stitution where you were required to manage 
those who could not manage themselves. You 
could quell a mob ensily, always command re- 
spect and seoure obedience. You have much per- 
sonal authority, never trifle, have moral as well 
as physical courage, are not cruel or revengeful, 
but are decidedly kind-hearted, yet in a combat 
would be the last one to give up. You stand out 
boldly and vigorously in times of opposition, can 
be very sarcastic, are full of fun, and have a keen 
perception of mirth—are quick to enjoy a joke, 
and frequently have fun when alune. You have 
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great sense of justice and moral obligation, also 
kindness and humanity of feeling; are philo- 
sophical, original, mathematical; if ever insane, 
it would be because you could not have your own 
way; are remarkable for originality of thought; 
have uncommon intuition of mind; are clear- 
headed, fond of argumentation ; are forcible rath- 
er than copious in speech. You are not grega- 
rious in attachments, but more exclusive in your 
friendships; are not as much influenced by the 
perceptive, memorizing faculties as by the power 
to investigate fundamental principles.“ 


[WHOLE NUMBER, 248. 


At the close of the examination the gen- 
tleman remarked to the audience that he 
was Dr. Bell, for many years the Superin- 
tendent of the McLean Insane Asylum at 

_ Somerville, Mass.; that twenty-one years 

ago Mr. Fowler came into the Asylum and 

examined the heads of some of the insano 
patients and described the cause of their 
mania. Among the number, he, Dr. Bell, 
was introduced to Mr. F. as a raving mani- 
ac, his hair disheveled,clad in the garb of 
those unfurtunate patients, and so complete- 
ly disguised that the real person was not 
suspected. The examination was taken 
down at the time by a reporter. 

Seeing by the newspapers a few days ago 
that Mr. F. was to lecture in Charlestowa, 
he looked over his old private papers, found 
the original report, and now read it to the 
audicnce to verify the accuracy of the pres- 
ent description. So long a time had elape- 
ed that neither recognized the other per- 
sonally. We give a copy of the old report, 
which will doubtless interest the readers of 
the JOURNAL. 

„ Pnrenological Examination of L. V. Bell, 
made in Nov., 1838, by L. N. Fowler, at 
the MeLean Asylum, L. V. B. being in- 
troduced to him among patients in such 
a manner that the real person was not 
suspected. 

“ Head large, more tuan common mental 
power when excited; ambition and determ- 
ination are the ruling features of his mind; 
unwilling to submit or give up the object of pursuit 
(Firmness). Loves power, rank. standing; natu- 
rally dignified, never trifles with others, and can 
not bear to be trifled with. Mind dwells long upon 
one thing, oſten absent-minded, love of property 
weak — would desire it only to give him influence; 
is not intriguing ; powers of resistance to oppesi- 
tion and eucroachment strong; not first to begin 
a difficulty; lacks variety of thought and feel- 
ing; has mechanical ingenuity; has a pbilo- 
sophical mind, naturally refined and delicate; 
elevated in his feelings; judgment of principles 
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better than that of details ; Conscientiousness 
and Veneration large; Amativeness largest of 
social feelings; not naturally very social; not 
fond of mingling in society in general, but when 
he becomes attached he identifies the person as 
himself; desire for reading great; love of polite 
literature great; is forgetful of faces and per- 
sons; not observing ; Individuality not large; 
Self-Esteem and Firmness enormous—more 80 
than one in a thousand. Some one asked him the 
cause of the patient’s madness. Mr. F. replied 
that he could not tell, unless he was prevented 
from having his own way.” 


PHRENOLOGY IN THE PULPIT. 


[We extract from the Banner of Light a por- 
tion of the sermon of Henry Ward Beecher, 
from the text, Abhor that which is evil; cleave 
to that which is good ;” delivered in the Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., May 15th, 1859. Re- 
ported by T. J. Ellinwood. ] 

The human body is so constructed that it has a 
power not only of choosing and receiving certain 
congenial elements of good, but also of rejecting, 
with power and decision, certain deleterious sub- 
stances. There are many things which the 
stomach can not for a moment tolerate. The 
whole nervous and muscular power of the system 
rises up to cast the intruder out. The same 
arrangement is yet more remarkable in the wind- 
pipe, that is made for air and nothing else. If a 
drop of fluid, or a morsel of food, unwittingly 
intrudes upon that passage, the most violent and 
convulsive efforts are made to cast out the 
mischief, and the whole system is agitated till the 
cause of this evil is removed. 

Now in just this way we ought to have a moral 
energy in the rejection of things that are evil. 
They ought to be cast out with an ejection instant, 
peremptory. The heart should be trained to 
resent evil things with the utmost violence and 
indignation of which it is capable. A wicked 
thing, a mean thing. a selfish deed, a corrupt 
motive, an envious or jealous experience, a base 
imagination, a longing or yearning for things sin- 
fal, should never be tolerated for so much as one 
moment. They are to be rejected, not with a soft 
pressure of the hand, as a tender woman, with 
soft palm, yieldingly pushes away a fiatterer, but 
as a warrior, in the heat of fight, takes an 
enemy who is scaling the wall and pitches him 
headlong over the battlement, with stalwart blow 
of hand and foot, that sends him rattling through 
the air and crashing to the ground. 

God made the earth full of soft and tender 
things, and just as full of hard and rugged things; 
and both are good in their places. Can anything 
be gentler and sweeter than the million glad 
things that are opening their eyes in the grass 
to-day? Or harder than the rocks and roots that 
they grow among? The blossoms of orchards 
and gardens, how delicate and tender! the wood 
that holds them, how hard and tough! The 
clouds that fill the summer days, and move with- 
out footsteps in the air, are yet fall of bolts that 
rend oaks and make the solid earth to tremble. 

And, in like manner,God hath clothed the human 
mind with all sweet and gentle tastes, with all 
yearning and climbing affections, with all relishes ; 
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but the soul is clothed, also, with a power of 
wrath the most terrible, and for the most benef- 
icent uses. There is given to good men almost 
a sublime indignation, a high and godlike hatred 
of evil, the exercise of which, under appropriate 
circumstances, is not merely an act of the highest 
virtue, of the sublimest piety, but it becomes 
self-defensory. This hatred of evil oftentimes has 
such a resemblance to God, that it may be said 
that we are the nearest like him when we stand in 
the utmost abhorrence of evil, and that we are the 
least like him when we substitute a weak and 
mawkish piety for the earnest abhorrence of that 
which is bad. 

I shall only speak on a portion of this subject 
this morning. I shall speak of it, as it were, 
down about to the heart. The heart, and hands, 
and feet of it, I shall take care of to-night. Let 
me, then, look first at some descriptions of the hu- 
man mind as an agent prepared for such functions. 
Every faculty of the mind acts in a double nature 
toward things liked and pleasant, or against 
things disliked and unpleasant. This is but an 
inflection of the nature of choice. It is a part of 
the power of election or rejection, apd it belongs 
to every single faculty of the whole mind. In 
regard to all the basilar passions and appetites, 
the range of action is small, but the intensity is 
great. They choose like fire, and reject like thun- 
der. But as we rise in the scale of faculties, 
until we reach those which stand above the animal 
line, and which, therefore, belong to men in their 
full power, in distinction from animals, we shall 
find that this feeling of attraction or repulsion, 
if not so violent, is yet more efficient. 

The feeling of love, for instance, knows how to 
take not one whit more than is consistent with 
the spirit of that faculty, and knows how to 
reject and resent all offers that violate its spirit. 
The feeling of self-esteem, which is the root of 
which pride is the perverted name, resents all 
things which tend to violate the sense of personal 
right and dignity. The love of praise, which is 
divine, and which was meant to act both toward 
God and man, for the best purposes, resists and 
resents whatever is distasteful to the nature of 
this feeling. Conscience is made to resist every- 
thing that is unjust, untrue, according to any 
fixed standard of right and wrong. Benevolence 
vehemently resists all things which are cruel or 
pain-inflicting. The faculty of beauty rejects all 
deformities, veneration, all irreverence of holy 
things. Every one of our higher and holier 
feelings moves not merely to the reaching out of 
the hand to take, but to the reaching out of the 
hand to strike, as well, according to the nature of 
the provocation offered. 


But, besides this nature in each faculty to 
resist, with a kind of anger of its own, all things 
that sre offensive to it, there is also a yet more 
important fact, which is, that every one of our 
affections and moral emotions has the power to 
call up to its help the two great warriors which 
God hath put into the soul—Combativeness and 
Destructiveness. In low and brutal natures 
these two passions, acting with the appetites, 
produce quarrelsomeness, contentiousness, and 
cruelty. We are apt to associate, in our popular 
language, the action of combativeness and de- 
structiveness with these baser uses, for there is 
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nothing in this world so imperfect as human lan- 
guage, and it gets to be more and more imper- 
fect as you get nearer and nearer to moral and 
heavenly things. We have no language that dis- 
criminates so as to give to every shade of faculty 
the appropriate terms. The terminology of the 
feelings is exceedingly meagre. 

In mean and underbred minds, acting with the 
selfish powers, combativeness and destructiveness 
produce pettishness, moroseness, frets, and scol- 
dings, and are to the life what nettles and 
thistles are to the garden. But these are the 
lower uses, I will not say the abuses—of these 
faculties which, in their appropriate sphere, are 
divine. God has not placed these two great and 
brave faculties in the soul for meanness or for 
cruelty, but to act as the defenders and the war- 
riors of our higher feelings. Thus, if Conscience 
is assailed io any man, quicker than thought 
upspring these two knights, that never lay down 
their armor for a moment, and, standing at the 
gate of conscience, they fight its glorious battles‘ 
Combativeness and Destructiveness, standing on 
either side of Conscience, make not themselves, 
but Conscience, strong They give their power to 


this central feeling, and launch the bolts of the 


indignation of conscience with a power which 
does not belong to that faculty when unhelped. 
If Love find itself waylaid, ite rights invaded, its 
liberty or power threatened, in one second the tread 
of these frowning faculties is heard in the courts, 
and the soul trembles with the righteous anger of 
love. There is nothing to be compared with a 
love that knows how to be angry by the help of 
these two faculties. There is no anger in the world 
g0 terrific as the anger of love. As there is no an- 
ger which is described in the Bible as being so ter- 
rific as the wrath of the Lamb,” so in our expe- 
rience we know of no anger which is so terrific 
as the anger of justly incensed love. If Benevo- 
lence, in the turmoil of life, beholds the swoop of 
cruel power, the remorseless grasp of iron - hand ed 
selfishness, how does all its nature rouse up, and, 
ranged instantly by its side, how terrible is the 
part and action of these now lordly knights, 
Combativeness and Destructiveness, when they 
are doing its behests ! 


Thus, to specify no further, every faculty has, 
when aggressed, not only its own intrinsic power of 
wrath and of resentment, but it may, and it does, 
with incredible quickness, unite to itself all the 
thunder-bearing powers of these two great angels 
of justice, Combativeness and Destructiveness ; 
so that the mind is perpetually equipped for 
battle. > 

And this is the distinction between anger that is 
right and anger that is wrong, between ill-temper 
and indignation. When selfish pride, or avarice, 
or self-love, or any other part of man’s evil 
nature, makes use of anger for base purposes and 
for selfish reasons, it then becomes evil and deran- 
ging; but when our powers are assailed with evil 
and temptation, and each faculty rises up to 
assert the goodness that is in it, to establish rec- 
titude, and to bear witness to truth and holiness, 
they are morally grand in their resentments and 
indignation. 

A command also given in the Bible, which 
seems strange, to children especially, whether 
ur grown or grown, is this: Be ye angry and 
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sin not; let not the sun go down upon your 
wrath.” Now parents are perpetually telling 
their children that it is sinful to be angry ; and 
when they come to read in the Bible. be ye 
angry and sin not,” it seems to them as though 
the thing were oross-plowed and turned up by 
the roots. The anger of cruelty, the anger of 
selfishness, the anger of avarice, the anger of Just, 
the anger of mortified vanity, the anger of pride, 
the anger of all sorts of low and mean feelings, 
is detestable. But there is an anger of a different 
character from this. Honor may be offended, 
purity may be offended, love may be outraged, 
justice may find itself tampered with and abused, 
and then the lifting up of these noble feelings 
in their own defense is godlike. 

I understand the command to be this: Nobody 
is at liberty to carry himself in an irritable, an 
ill-tempered, a waspish mood. That is not right 
in anybody. It is sinful, always and everywhere 
There may be palliations for it in cases where 
physical reasons exist; but it is witbout excuse 
in any man. But, on the other hand, where in 
our carriage we meet with things that are mean, 
we should feel that they are mean. Where in our 
carriage we meet with things that are dishonor- 
able, we should feel that they are dishonorable. 
When in our carriage we find men doing things 
that offend our deepest sense of honor, in its very 
core and center, God says: Give it the bolt 
blast it; but do not let your anger hang on.” 
If you are roused up by the sight of injustice, by 
the sight of avarice, by the sight of cruelty, do 
what you can at once—do as the bolt does when 
it langes at the oak; but do not be, in respect to 
your indignation, like a north-east storm, which 
drizzles from morning till night. Do not hesitate 
to give expression to your hatred of things which 
are essentially untrue, essentially base, essentially 
mean; but let not the sun go down on your 
wrath. 

When brought into the presence and under the 
temptation of evil, men are to rouse up the power 
of indignation that God has planted in them, and 
they are to clothe the higher moral nature with 
such resentment as shall change the temptation 
from a solicitation into a loathing. The moment 
we are approached with evil, it is a part of our 
duty, in the use of our mind, to blast it. 

But mark, there is great difference between 
being angry at a man and being indignant at 
the manifestation of a moral quality. There are 
thousands of men who will not make any dis- 
tinction between men and their bad qualities; 
and when a person does wrong, they will justify 
the heaping upon him of a torrent of vengeful 
feeling. This passage is not a permission to prac- 
tice cruelfy, or to seek to have vengeance on a 
fellow-being. It is simply a command to hold 
your faculties in such a state of purity that the 
quality of evil, good or bad, right or wrong, shall 
always find its appropriate response in your mind ; 
so that black shall always seem black; so that 
white shall always seem white; so that good shall 
always seem good; and so that bad shall always 
seem bad—in short, so that you shall always love 
good heartily, and hate bad intensely, no matter 
whether you find it in good men or bad men. 

Seoondly: the exercise of moral indignation in 
its own appropriate ephere has a peculiar and 
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most admirable beauty. It is difficult to say 
when Virtue is the more lovely, when, in her 
serene and tranquil moods, with uplifted face, and 
an eye through which one may behold the very 
interior heavens, she sheds a gentle and divine 
glow upon all things; or, when roused by threat- 
ening evil, she stands defiant, and changes the 
eyes of love to those lightning glances which 
send shame and fear to all evil things. Beautiful 
in either way, most beautiful then, in whichever 
mood we look upon her Divine character. Most 
beautiful as seen last is Virtue. Indeed, I think 
we can not conceive of a perfect being without 
such power of resentment against evil. 

Cunsider, for instance, a noble woman scorning 
the tempting and skulking fiend that waylays her 
in her path. Does it not bring to the imagination 
the serene power of Gabriel, as lifted up with 
mighty, outstretched spear he smites and trends 
through the air the infernal fiends? Grandly has 
this power of resentment been represented picto- 
rially; but again and again has it been repre- 
sented in the struggles of life, when the purity 
of woman treads down the foul impiety of temp- 
tations. And shall it be said it is necessary to 
the highest conception of virtue, that, being unex- 
pectedly circumvented by all that is degrading, 
it should have no power to rain indignation 
down upon the accursed iniquity? I want no 
such virtue as that. 

Consider what must be the feelings of a father, 
who, on coming into the family circle—which is 
the installment of heaven to him, the earnest of 
that which he is to enjoy hereafter—to find that 
family circle invaded by some beastly creature, 
whose mouth was defiling his children’s ears with 
words the most corrupting, and who is soiling 
everything he touches. A man, who, under such 
circumstances, could maintain a sort of calm 
indifference, and who would not feel the intensest 
iodignation, would not be worthy of the name of 
man. 

Consider a magistrate, whose soul pivots on 
integrity, and who is more sensitive in respect 
to his duty to protect the innocent, and to 
secure justice to all, than anything else. Sup- 
pose such a man to be approached and tempted 
with bribes; should you think more or less 
of him if, when the temptation came, he met it 
with indignation the most terrific, and rejected 
the bribe with such bitter scorn as to carry the 
keenest rebuke to the heart of the tempter ? 


If I were to see a son whose mother’s memory 
was, in his presence, treaded with foul scorn and 
slander, that felt no quickening of his pulse, and 
that felt no up-rising of soul-indignation, I should 
almost believe that the mother was all that the 
slanderer had repreeented her to be, and that 
this was the bastard offspring ; for I do not think 
it is possible for a son to be placed under such 
circumstances, and not feel that God sets on fire 
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in his rending their prey from their hands, and 
felling them to the ground ? There may be a great 
deal of piety in submission; and I think that in 
the sight of God there is, also, oftentimes, piety 
in the thunder-clap of violence. | 

What would have been the thought of Wash- 
ington if he had been tempted by Arnold to be- 
come a confederate with him in his treachery 
and wickedness, and no lightning had flashed in 
his eye, and, no frown had darkened his brow ? 
Would he not have been looked upon as lacking 
in the spirit of trae manhood? But if such a oir- 
cumstance had occurred, and he had raised him- 
self up in all the majesty of a condemning angel 
and rejected the proposition with the most indig- 
nant scorn, and the fact had been recorded in 
history, would not the orator and the poet ever 
afterward have looked back to it as an example 
from which to picture the grandeur displayed by 
man, when purity and virtue indignantly trample 
under foot vice and corruption ? 

I think you can not conceive of a character as 
great and strong, without connecting with it this 
power of indigaation. The power of mere anger 
is not enough—that is a little thing. A thing 
that can only make you angry is not worth 
minding. A thing to call forth the feeling of 
which I am epeaking should be such as to make 
you thunderously indignant. 


APPROBATIVENESS. 


BY DR. GALL.* 


VANITY, AMBITION, LOVE OF GLORY. 
HISTORY OF THE DISCOVERY. 

Wuite engaged in the insane hospitals, in 
establishing my-discovery of the organ of pride, I 
met with a woman who imagined herself to be 
Queen of France. I expected to find the organ of 
that sentiment large; but, instead of the long, 


oval prominence, on the superior, posterior, and 


middle part of the head, I found a very distinct 
hollow, and, on each side of it, a pretty large, 
round prominence. At first, this circumstance 
embarrassed me. I soon perceived, however, that 
the character of this woman’s insanity differed 
materially from that of men alienated through 
pride. The latter wore scrious, calm, impetuous, 
elevated, arrogant ; and they affected a masculine 
majesty. Even in the fury of their fits, all their 
motions and expressions bore the impress of the 


` sentiment of domination, which they imagined 


everything in him which is good, and true, and 


strong, and great. 

Consider a great heart—and there are great 
hearts out of John Bunyan, that go wandering 
up and down the earth, helping poor pilgrims 
every where — who, hearing ori s, should make to 
near thicket, and should there find base men 
with weakness and purity struggling in their 
grasp; do you suppose there would be no virtue 
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themselves to exercise over others. In persons 
insane through vanity, on the other hand, the 
whole manner was different There was, then, a 
restless frivolity, an incessant talkativeness, the 
most affected forwardness ; eagerness to announce 
high birth, and inexhaustible riches, promises of 
favor and honor - in a word, a mixture of affecta- 
tion and absurdity. From that moment, I cor- 
rected my ideas relative to pride and vanity. 

The proud man is imbued with a sense of his 
own superior merit, and, from the summit of his 
grandeur, treats all other mortals with contempt 
or indifference. The vain man attaches the utmost 


è Organology; or, an Exposition of the Instincts, Pro- 
pensities, Sentiments, and Talents, or of the Moral Qual- 
ities, and the Fundamental Intellectual Faculties in Man 
and Animals, and the seat of their organs. 
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importance to the opinions entertained of him by 
others, and seeks eagerly to obtain their appro- 
bation. The proud man expects that people will 
come to him and find out his merit. The vain 
man knocks at every door to attract attention, 
and supplicates for the smallest portion of honor. 
The proud man despises those marks of distinction 
which, on the vain, confer the most perfect 
delight. The proud man is disgusted by indis- 
creet eulogiums. The vain man inhales, with 
ecstasy, the inoense of flattery, however awkwardly 
offered. The proud man never descefds from his 
grandeur, even in circumstances of the most 
urgent necessity. The vain man, to gain his 
ends, will humble himself even in crawling. 
Pride, thirst of domination, are the traits of a 
very few individuals, while the domain of vanity, 
self-love, extends, at least to a certain degree, to 
every member of the human family. This may be 
sufficient to show that pride and vanity are two 
very different fundamental qualities, and that we 
must admit a primitive organ for each. 

NATURAL HISTORY OF VANITY, OF AMBITION 

IN MAN. 

Vanity, ambition, love of glory, are modifica- 
tions of the same fandamental quality, which has 
received different denominations, according to the 
importance of the objects with which it is con- 
cerned. Woman shows her vanity in dreas; the 
statesman derives his honor from his offices; the 
soldier, his glory from defending his country. 
This sentiment is as common as it is beneficial both 
to the individual and society; for it is one of the 
most powerful, laudable, noble, and disinterested 
motives to action. How many brilliant deeds, 
instances of generous devotion, and admirable 
exertion would the history of our race have never 
known, without the influence of this sentiment! 
To excite us to labor and to good deeds, even in 
early childhood, our parents and instractors can 
employ no more efficient motive than that of 
honor, ambition, emulation. And to the gener- 
ous, noble-hearted man, what recompense can be 
more flattering than public marks of distinction 
and merit, celebrity, and a wide and brilliant 
reputation? 

For my part, I like ambition, and a sense of 
honor, in my shoe- maker; for it leads him to make 
me good shoes; I like the vanity of my gardener, 
for it procures for me the very nicest fruit. I 
want no advocate, physician, general, or minister, 
who is not anxious for glory, and is sensible to no 
other charm than that of gold. I like the naive 
vanity of that young girl; and I predict that, 
some day, she will be ambitious of being an 
exoellent wife and mother. Correct people's 
notions of the real value of things, and society will 
always be better for this pretended weakness of 
man, than for the apathy and indifference of those 
philosophers who affect to despise worldly inter- 
ests. 

However the subject may be viewed by satirist 
and moralists, I thank nature for having endowed 
us all with more or leas vanity, self-love. Allow- 
ing that my vanity disturbs you; that vanity, on 
my part, and an exclusive deference for your 
merits, would put you more at your ease; yet be 
candid, and say, whether, if you should assume 
such a character, you would be as happy, as con- 
tented with your lot, qualities, and talents? It 
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is very rare for equity or justice to be remarkably 
well disposed to appreciate good qualities or ex- 
tenuate bad ones. But the divine enchantress, 
vanity, consoles us for our defects, and for the 
advantages of our equals. Ever ingenious in the 
work of self-compensation, she discovers in each 
one of us some merit, some kind of happiness, 
which we prefer to everything else. Where is the 
man who, under all these relations, would change 
his character for that of another ? 

To all classes of men is this quality allotted. 
Vanity is the same in forests, villages, and cities. 
The North American Indians think much of their 
personal appearance; they devote considerable 
time, and take infinite pains in decorating them- 
selves in their way, and in preparing and giving 
durability to the colors, with which they paint 
themselves, and are constantly occupied in retouch- 
ing them, in order to appear to advantage. There, 
vanity seeks admiration in fine cattle, and well- 
cultivated fields; here, it endeavors to attract 
the jealous eyes of others, by dress, magnificent 
equipages, splendid liveries, etc. 

It is vanity, too, as Count Segur has said, which 
makes no nation, however uncivilized, believe 
itself inferior to the rest of mankind, or contented 
with claiming even equality. They all have 


mutual hatred and contempt for one another. 


Attached to objects which particularly interest 
them, and respectively considering their condition 
as the climax of human felicity, they all pretend 
to pre-eminence. The most of them, each in its 
kind, set themselves up for a judge and a model 
of perfection, arrogate to themselves the highest 
rank, and distribute the lower ranks and degrees 
of consideration to others, according as they ap- 
proach their own habits of acting and thinking. 
One is vain of the personal character, or of the 
knowledge of some of its members; another, of 
its wealth, its industry, its antiquity, its popula- 
tion, and power; while they, who have nothing to 
boast of, are vain of their ignorance, their simpli- 
city, their mountains, their immense forests, their 
slavery, their poverty, of the absolute despotism 
even of their tyrants. The savage cherishes his 
independence of spirit, which can endure no labor, 
and recognizes no superior. It was proverbially 
a form of imprecation, much used by the neigh- 
boring people of Siberia, that their enemy might 
be reduced to lead the life of a Tartar, and be 
mad enough to rear and pasture cattle. Before 
the reign of Peter the Great, the Russians believ- 
ed themselves in possession of everything that 
conduced to the glory and ornament of nations, 
and despised, in proportion, their Western neigh- 
bors of Europe. In China, the map of the world 
was a flat square, the greater part of which was 
covered by provinces of this vast empire, while the 
despised remainder of the human species was left 
to occupy some obscure corners toward the extrem- 
ities, Can we, after this, be indignant at seeing 
a great and ostentatious people complacently take 
rank of all other people? Ought we, also, to be 
astonished that another great and amiable nation 
daily sings the praise of its arts, its sciences, its 
culture, its institutions, its natural character, its 
sky even, and considers them as prerogatives, 
exclusively appertaining to it alone? I like this 
vanity, also, because it creates a thousand artifi- 
cial wants, increases the conveniences of life, 
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embellishes our dwellings, and occupies and sup- 
ports industrious hands. To this, principally, are 
we indebted for the flourishing state of the arts 
and sciences. Collections of works of design, 
seulpture, painting, and natural history; libra- 
ries, gardens, monuments, palaces, and even our 
temples, would never have existed, or been pitiful 
things, without the inspiration of vanity or the 
love of distinction. 

Thus it is that luxury and show, far from being 
the source of the corruption and ruin of nations, 
become the moving spring and support of the arts 
and sciences—the soul of commerce—the agent of 
national grandeur and opulence. 

Finally, it is the same sentiment stil]—vanity— 
which, though they suspect it not, opens the hands 
of the rich, and scatters their bounties on the 
poor and wretched. It isa fine precept, no doubt, 
that the left hand should not know what the 
right hand giveth; but it is requiring too much 
of human virtue, while we desire the alleviation 
of human misery. Publish donations, benefac- 
tions, and endowments, and you add a powerful 
motive to charity—you command it—you wring it 
from insensibility and avarice. Considering vani- 
ty in this light, where is the censor who would 
wage war against it? True, indeed, vanity is 
frequently the accompaniment of mediocrity, the 
sign of silliness, and bestows on its possessor a 
purchased title. He thinks himself in credit, 
because he is admi.ted, with the crowd, into the 
houses of the great ; he sets an exaggerated value 
on his smallest qualities; and his self-love excites 
pity, and often ridicule. But why should we be 
jealous of the little enjoyments of an inferior be- 
ing? And what are its slight evils, compared with 
its beautiful results, when acting in combination 
with superior qualities and talents ? 

Vanity, however, is ever inexcusable when it 
becomes the source of envy, jealousy, and calum- 
ny; when it endeavors to encroach on the merit of 
another; when it delights in dimming the virtues, 
and magnifying the defects of those who displease 
us; when it is ashamed of benefits received ; when 
it sows the seeds of discord, and engenders dis- 
quiet and hatred; when it rejects advice, and 
blinds a man to his own weakness. 

It is unnecessary here to prove that self-love, 
vanity, and ambition exist in different degrees in 
different individuals. Observe children: while 
some are insensible to all humiliations, others 
are mortified by the slightest reprimand. Look 
at criminals exposed in the iron oollar, and 
you will see that, while some are overwhelmed 
with shame, others look on the spectators with 
every expression of disdain, indifference, aod im- 
pudence—a conclusive proof that punishments 
equal in law do, nevertheless, vary in intensity, 
according as they are applied to different individ- 
uals; and that the more hardened in crime are, 
ordinarily, the least punished. 

It is the habit to charge the fair sex with more 
vanity, in trifles, than men. Women know very 
well that the toilet heightens the effect of their 
charms, and, to men’s eyes, gives a relief to their 
other good qualities. Thus this amiable weakness 
testifies in favor of their desire to render them- 
selves worthy of our approbation. But when I 
see that swarm of coxcombs and fops, the slaves 
of the most extravagant fashions; when I see men 
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crowding the public walks, some on horseback, 
and some in elegant carriages, and coveting the 
admiring gaze of the idle; when I see the soldier 
with head erect, strutting along, when seen by 
women ; when I see the pains and maneuvers 
taken by insignificant men to obtain a title or a 
cordon, then the question of the relative degree 
of vanity in man and woman seems to me decided. 

From all these considerations, it is to be inferred 
that the sentiment of self-love, vanity, ambition 
is a fundamental quality, inherent in the human 
species, and, consequently, founded on a primitive 
organ of the brain. 

VANITY, LOVE OF APPROBATION IN BRUTES. 

Brutes, too, are fond of praise and approbation. 

With what fullness of delight does the dog 
receive our caresses and praises! how sensible is 
the horse to marks of affection, and how ardent 
to outstrip his rivals in the race! Every one 
knows that, in the south of France, they decorate 
the mules with bouquets when they travel well. 
The most painfal punishment that can be inflicted 
on them is to deprive them of their bouquet, and 
tie them to the back of the carriage. I have a 
female ape, which, whenever they give her a 
handkerchief, throws it over her, and takes a 
wonderful pleasure in seeing it drag behind, like 
the train of a court robe. One of my bitches is 
never happier than when she is carrying my slip- 
pers in her mouth. Charmed with this honorable 
burden, she bridles up, and wriggles her whole 
body; and the more I exclain, fine Stella, fine 
Stella!” the more animated are her movements, 
and she passes from one to another to obtain a 
tribute of admiration. She might have been 
likened to a country damsel, in a new gown, on 
her way to church, wriggling to and fro, with 
head up, neck stiff, and chest protruded, to 
draw upon herself the envious looks of her com- 
panions. This same bitch, that had always been 
very lively and fawning, became suddenly afflict- 
ed with a sullen sadness, and, in spite of all I 
could do to enliv her, she continued lying in her 
corner. After two years of melancholy, she sud- 
denly resumed her former gayety, and began to 
caress me with her ordinary liveliness and affec- 
tion. In the course of the same day, I learned 
that a squirrel, which I had in the house for two 
years, had been killed. Never was unquiet, vain, 
and jealous courtier more deeply wounded than 
was this poor brute by the presence of the 
strange animal. Birds are just as much delighted 
with being caressed by their master. They 
turn from one side to the other, approach him, 
strike their wings, and express their pleasure by 
low and gentle tones. 

ALIENATION OF VANITY. 

In health, even the vain-glorious man deludes 
himself with the idea of possessing qualities he 
does not possess; in his eyes, nothing is more im- 
portant to the world than himself; in alienation, 
therefore, the function must be eo much the more 
disordered. In the account of its discovery, I 
have given two oases, which sufficiently prove 
that the sentiment of vanity may be in a state of 
excitation independently of other qualities. Every 
insane hospital furnishes examples of this kind. I 
attended, not long since, a very worthy girl, who 
had always prized very highly the benevolence of 
her mistress, a lady of high rank. In her alienation, 
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besides certain fixed ideas relative to amorous 
intrigues, she imagined herself to be immensely 
rich, and of a very distinguished rank. She began 
by giving away her wardrobe; then she went into 
shops, and purchased goods fit only for prin- 
cesses. 

From all I have said, it follows that vanity, 
ambition, love of glory, is a sentiment which must 
have its primitive organ in the brain. 


SEAT OF THE ORGAN OF VANITY, AND EXTERNAL 
APPEARANCE OF THIS ORGAN. 


This organ is situated by the side of the organ 
of Self-Esteem. It is manifested in the cra- 
nium by two large prominences, projecting like 
the segment of a ephere, situated by the side of 
the oval, elongated prominence of the organ of Self- 
Esteem. These prominences are on the parietal 
bones, at about one third the distance between 
the parietal and the temporo-parietal suture, 
reckoning from the former. Hence it is, that the 
head of vain people is shorter from the forehead 
to this organ than of those in whom the 
organ is very small. Since the discovery of this 
organ, the observations I have had an opportunity 
of making, in insane hospitals, as well as in 
society at large, have established the form and 
seat which I have here given to it. They took us 
once to see a patient whom they considered to be 
mad from pride; but his loquacity, costume, ges- 
tures proved that he was insane from vanity, not 
pride; and we found that he had the two promi- 
nences which I have mentioned as indicating the 
organ of vanity, and nothing of that which indi- 
cates the organ of pride. I once examined, with 
Esquirol, at the Salpétriére, the head of a woman 
who believed herself Queen of France. This head 
had precisely the same protuberances that I found 
at Vienna, on the head of a maniac that also 
believed herself the Queen of France, and whom I 
have mentioned in the history of the discovery of 
the organ of vanity. 

I have often looked at apes with astonishment ; 
I have previously spoken of their propensity for 
dress ; and persons who have had an opportunity 
of observing a great number will have remarked, 
with me, how very sensible they are to every kind 
of derision and mockery. When they are not of a 
species decidedly vicious, like the baboons and 
apes, whose head is flattened, bat are like the 
orang-outangs and monkeys, with a considerably 
prominent forehead, I advance boldly towards 
them to caress them. Ordinarily, they receive 
me with the utmost mildness, and utter sounds of 
joy, tenderly embracing and kissing me. But if 
they perceive one mocking them, or unable to 
conceal a smile, they show their teeth, leap upon 
him, and bite and slap him with admirable agili- 
ty. I have hardly been able to explain the con- 
duct of these monkeys They have the organ of 
vanity very distinctly shaped, like two segments 
of a sphere. 


Lieut is just as essential to a child as to a 
plant. When the latter is kept in the dark, it 
loses its shape, flavor, and color—becomes etiolat- 
ed or blanched, slender and weak. Deprivation 
of light has a similar effect on the human frame, 
and is naturally more marked and more disastrous 
in childhood than in maturity.—Physical Per- 
Section. 
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NUGGETS FROM THE GOLDEN 
STATE. 


THE old adage, “all is not gold that glitters,” 
is true in many senses. Gold is made a material 
measure of value, but it by no means is the true 
measurement of all that is valuable which does not 
claim to. be spiritual and immaterial. 

The news from California gladdens or saddens 
the minds of most men according to the amount of 
golden nuggets which each arrival brings. We 
wish to wage no crusade against that species of 
importation. We not only have no personal ob- 
jections, but are glad to hear when it comes as an 
expression or medium of mutual benefits, but, as 
editors and publishers, we confess frankly that 
we value more than gold some other things which 
come to us from the Golden State. The real nug- 
get is necessary to keep the mill going, and, in 
respect to this, we say to our brethren on the Pa- 
cific, “ Let it come ;” we repeat it, let it come.” 

Bat thoee words of encouragement, of approval, 
those declarations of appreciation, which our 
readers send us, are a thousand-fold dearer to us 
than “ material aid” which comes in the same pack- 
age with the words of cheer to which we allude. 

When Mr. Greeley, in May last, visited Kansas, 
hundreds, who never before had seen him, assem- 
bled on one oovasion to hear him speak, and, by 
way of compliment and appreciation, each wore a 
copy of the Tribune, neatly folded, in their hat as 
a plume. This expression of feeling toward him 
and his paper was, doubtless, more welcome than 
would have been a sum of money equal to all he 
had ever received from these sabscribers. 

In a letter from Nevada County, California, ad- 
dreased to us recently, the writer makes the follow- 
ing cheering remarks : ‘‘ The package of books you 
sent me was received in good time and order. 
The express charges from New York to this place 
were nearly equal to the original cost of the books, 
but if they had cost twice as much, I should not 
complain that they were not a full equivalent for 
the money. I look upon your publications as the 
best within the reach of man, to facilitate his ac- 
quiring a knowledge of the true philosophy of life 
and health. No amount of money could induce 
me to part with the little knowledge I have ao- 
quired of the great truths they contain. I am 
beginning to learn how to live so as realty to 
enjoy life, and shall use my inflaenoe to introduce 
your works to the people around me, in this ex- 
treme Western State of our Union. I am deter- 
mined to live physiologically so far as I know 
how. I find here and there one who, having been 
broken down by disease and poisoned by drug 
treatment, adopts hydropathy as a last resort to 
keep soul and body together, and, to their own 
surprise, and that of interested opponents of 
hygienic treatment, they recover comparative 
health. I inolose ten dollars, for Joun val and 
Lire ILLVsTAA TED, which you will please send 
to the names and places indicated.” 

We regard thie letter, aside from the money 
contained in it, as a nugget” of the pure ore. 
It breathes the right spirit. It is full of apprecia- 
tive encouregement. For such readers it is a 
pleasure to write, and thiuk, and labor ; and when 
we reflect that we have thousands of such from 
Newfoundland to the Gulf of Mexico, and from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, that our works 
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are read not only in the mansions of wealth and 
culture in the maritime cities of the East, but 
that the squatter sovereign, in his log onbin on 
the prairie, or by the great lakes, or in the tents 
and shanties of the gold diggings of California and 
of Oregon, peruse them with pleasure and profit, 
and when such tokens of gratitude and encourage, 
ment are brought three thousand miles to us, it 
may be easily conceived that we regard them with 
peculiar satisfaction. 

But we have another little nuccreT from the 
Golden State which crambles with its own rich- 
ness. If we mistake not, a little diamond sparkles 
and flashes from it. It reads thus: San Fran- 
cisco, May 19, 1859 :—Messrs. Fowler & Wells, 
vou will find inclosed one dollar for the renewal 
of my subscription to the indispensable PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL. Yours truly, H. W. B.“ 

Who believes that the nominal pay is the chief 
reward of labor? We believe there are many who 
know that this is not the case. 

We remember to have heard of a olergyman who 
had labored twenty years without any apparen- 
success. He had just kept the congregation 
together, but it was not increased, and he did not 
know that he had converted one sinner from the 
error of his ways. He was, one day, asked by one 
of his brethren if, on the whole, he bad not better 
give up the parish and remove, since he had been 
there twenty years and only one sinner had been 
converted through his ministry? The minister 
opened his eyes in amazement. 

“ What!” said he, do you really think one soul 
has been converted?” Tes, said the brother. 
„Very well, then, if I have been the means of 
saving one soul, here goes for twenty years more!“ 

This is the true spirit, though the nominal 
reward is small. We believe we can count converts 
to the true philosophy of mind and the true sys- 
tem of hygiene by the thousands and tens of 
thousands, and we can, with the great encourage- 
ment, remark with the clergyman, “ here goes for 
twenty years more! 


PHRENOLOGICAL FACT. 


Many people ask two questions in good faith— 
one, Is Phrenology true?“ Another, What is 
the utility of it, if true?“ We have collected 
many interesting facts bearing upon both of these 
considerations, which we will give to the readers of 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JoURNAL from time to time. 

In 1848 Mr. J. R. Breare came from England 
to America, and commenced working in a ma- 
chine-shop in Salem, Mass. While engaged in 
this occupation he called on a phrenologist, who 
examined his developments and advised him to 
devote his energies to intellectual ‘pursuits, stating 
that he would be successful in the practice of law. 
He did not think much of this advice at the time, 
but afterward being thrown out of employment, 
he went to South Carolina, and was without friends 
and money. He obtained work there as a ma- 
chinist, and commenced reading law while he was 
working. He persevered in his studies, and in 
1854 was admitted to the bar. He removed to 


Alabama, since which time he has accumulated a 
handsome fortune from his profession, and has 
now an extensive practice. He blesses PHRENOL- 
oGY for directing his attention to a new occupa- 
tion for which nature gave him a peculiar fitness. 


PAUL MORPHY. 
BIOGRAPHY AND PHRKNOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


— „ 


BIOGRAPHY.* 


Paul Morpuy, the winner of the first prize in 
the late Chess Congress, and champion of the Old 
World as well, was born in the city of New Or- 
leans on the 22d of June, 1837. His grandfather 
was a native of Spain, the land of Ruy Lopez and 
Xerone; but coming to this country, he resided 
for some years at Charleston, 8. C., where Mr. 
Morphy’s father was born. Ou the maternal side 
Mr. Morphy's relatives »re of a family originally 
French, but long setted in Louisiana. Paul was 
the second son of his parents. His earlier years 
were passed at school at the Jefferson Academy, 
in the place of his birth. Leaving this Seminary, 
he became, in December, 1850, a student of St. 
Joseph’s College at Spring Hill. near Mobile, Ala. 
He graduated from this institution, in high 
standing, in October, 1854, but remained at 
Spring Hi'l another year as a resident graduste. 
Since that time Mr. Morpby has devoted himself 
to the study of the law, with the intention of en- 
tering at no distant day the bar of Louisiana. 

Paul’s father—Judge Morphy, of the Supreme 
Court of Louisiana—was fond of the game of 
chess, and was accustomed to play occasionally 
with his brother, Mr. Ernest Morphy, and his 
brother-in-law, Mr. Le Carpentier. The boy 
Paul was wont to watch these encounters with so 
much apparent interest, that his father, in 1847, 
when Paul was ten years of age, explained to him 
the powers of the pieces and the laws of the 
game. In less than two years he was contending 
successfully on even terms with the foremost 
amateurs of the Crescent City. One peculiarity 
of Paul’s play, during the infantile stage of his 
chess life, while his father and bis brother were 
his chief adversaries, used to create considerable 
merriment among the circle of chess lovers with 
which he was brought into contact. His Pawns 
seemed to him a hindrance, and his first work, 
upon commencing a game, was to exchange or 
sacrifice them all, giving free range to his pieces, 
after which, with his unimpeded Queen, Rooks, 
Knights, and Bishops he began a fierce attack 
won his opponent's forces, which was often valor- 
ously maintained until it resulted in mate. Dur- 
ing the years 1849 and 1850 Paul contested over 
fifty Parties with Mr. Eugene Rousseau, winning 
fully nine tenths. Mr. Rousseau is well known 
from his famous match with Mr. Stanley in 1845, 
and from the fact that he played in Europe more 
than one hundred games, even with Kieseritzky, 
of which the great Livonian won only a bare ma- 
jority. Another adversary of Paul’s during the 
same year was his uncle, Mr. Ernest Morphy, 
whose strength was nearly equal to Rousseau’s. 
Beginning with the year 1849, the uncle and 
nephew have played something like a hundred 
games, Paul being the victor in almost every 
combat. In May, 1850, Lowenthal, the distin- 
guished Hungarian, passed through New Orleans. 
On the 22d and 25th of that month he played 
with Paul (at that time not thirteen years of age) 
in the presence of Mr. Rousseau, Mr. E. Morphy, 


* We compile this biographical sketch of Morphy from 
„The Ohess Monthly” and“ The Exploits of Paul Morphy 
in Europe,” published by Appleton & Co. 
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and a large number of amateurs. The first game 
was drawn, the second and third were won by the 
invincible young Philidor. With Mr. James 
McConnell, of New Orleans, Paul Morphy has 
played some thirty games, winning all but one. 
On the Ist of March, 1855, he played in Mobile 
six games with Judge A. B. Meek, and was suo- 
cessful in all of them. On the same day he en- 
countered Dr. Ayers, a leading amateur of Ala- 
bama, in two games, with the same result. In 
January, 1857, he again met Judge Meek in New 
Orleans, and won the four games then played. 
During the last four or five years Mr. Morphy 
has played but little, except at heavy odds. His 
games at the odds of the Rook or Knight with 
Mr. C. A. Maurian, Jr., a promising young ama- 
teur of Louisiana, are among the very best con- 
tests of their kind on record. 

It was with the prestige acquired by his vio- 
tories over Löwenthal, Rousseau, Ernest Morphy, 
Ayers, Meek, and McConnell that Paul Morphy 
arrived in New York on the 5th of October, 1857, 
to take part in the first Congress of the American 
Chess Association. Notwithstanding his high 
reputation, there were many who, from his youth 
and the small number of his published games, 
manifested much incredulity concerning his chess 
strength. But on the evening of his arrival all 
doubts were removed in the minds of those who 
witnessed his passages at arms with Mr. Stanley 
at the rooms of the New York Club, and the first 
prize was universally conceded him, even before 
the entries for the Grand Tournament had been 
completed. Certainty became more sure as the 
Congress progressed,.and he overthrew, either in 
the Grand Tournament or in side play, one after 
another of those men who had long been looked 
up to as the magnates of the American chess 
world. The following score of the games played 
by Mr. Morphy in New York, in the autumn of 
1857, seems to prove that he can give the best 
players of the United States at least the odds of 
the Pawn and Move. The list i@cludes those con- 
tested in the Grand Tournament. 


Even Game. 


Mr. S. R. Calthrop....0 Mr. Paul Morphy..1 
Mr. L. Elkin ......... 0 * sl 
Mr. D. W. Fiske......0 “ 8 
Mr. W. J. A. Fuller. . . 0 s“ ..2 
Mr. G. Hammond..... 1 5 sat 
Mr. H. Kennicott...... 0 8 921 
Mr. T. Lichtenhein. . . 0 8 .. 4 Drawn 8 
Mr. N. Mar ache 0 15 8 
Mr. C. D. Meade 0 * ool 
Mr. A. B. Meek ..... 0 1 . 5 
Mr. H. P. Montgomery. 0 = ak 
Mr. D. Parr 0 ee 31 
Mr. L. Paulsen 1 id .8 Drawn 8 
Mr. F. Perrin......... s „1 © 3 
Mr. B. I. Raphael..... 0 “ ool 
Mr. M. Solomons...... 0 “ 2 
Mr. C. H. Stanley. 1 * 12 
Mr. J. Thompson..... 0 = 8 
8 62 
Odds of the Pawn and Move. 
Mr. N. Marache....... 0 Mr. Paul Morphy..8 Drawn 2 
Odds of the Pawn and two Moves. 
Mr. F. Perrin......... 2 Mr. Paul Morphy..6 
Mr. H. BRichardson....1 * 8 


Odds of the Queen’s Knight. 


Mr. D. Julien..... ...8 Mr. Paul Morphy..9 Drawn 8 
Mr. M. Mantin........ 0 “ ol t 

Mr. F. Perrin......... 5 5 . 8 

Mr. A. Reif........... 1 “ ..¢ Drawn 1 

Odds of the Queen's Rook. 
Mr. M. Mantin........ 0 Mr. Paul Morphy..1 
Mr. A. Perrin 0 5 27 
Blindfold. 
Mr. L. Paulsen 0 Mr. Paul Morphy. . 2 
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Physically, Mr. Morphy is of short stature and 
slight build. He has the dark eye and hair of 
the South, and much of the light hearted nature 
of his Gallic descent. His genial disposition, his 
unaffeoted modesty, and gentlemanly courtesy 
have endeared him to all his acquaintances. The 
most noteworthy features of his chess character 
are the remarkable rapidity of his combinations, 
his masterly knowledge of the openings and ends 
of games, and the wonderful faculty which he 
possesses of recalling games played months before. 

In the summer of 1858 he visited Europe for 
the purpose of meeting the cheas champions of 
the Old World. In London and Paris he met 
nearly all the players of renown of every country 
in Europe, and in every case he came off victor. 
The following will show a list of names and con- 
tests, with their results: 

IN ENGLAND. 
Match Games (Even). 


Morphy). 9 Lowenthal...........8 Drawn 8 
Morphy giving Pawn and Move. 

Morphy 5 Rev. J. Owen (Alter).0 Drawn 2 

Off hand Games. 

Morphy hum wae 19 Barnes. 7 Drawn 0 

errr rer 10 WE -5 5c sae ws ed alone | 1 

„„ 5 Boden 1 “ 3 

„„ 2 Hampton 0 “ 0 

t eserse 2 Fippin g 0 0 

f . 6 EDG o o 0 % 0 

N 8 Medley .............. 0 s: 0 

„ 2 Mongredieu 0 0 

W 4 OWe ns 1 * 


Consultation Games. 
Staunton and Owen, 0. Morphy and Barnes, 
2. Drawn, 0. 
Lowenthal and Medley, 0. Morphy and Mon- 
gredieu, 0. Drawn, 1. 
Lowenthal, Mongredieu, and Medley, 0. Mor- 
phy, Walker, and Greenaway, 0. Drawn, 1. 


Eight Games Blindfold at Birmingham. 

Morphy beat Lord Lyttleton, Drs. Salmon and 
Freeman, Messrs. Rhodes, Wills, and Carr, drew 
against Mr. Avery, and lost the game with Mr. 
Kipping. 

In addition to the above score there were many 
contests at odds, which it is unnecessary to men- 
tion, Morphy being almost invariably successful. 


IN FRANCE. 


° Match Games. 

Morphy......... 7 Anderssen 2 Drawn 2 
e 5 Harrwits. ........... 2 8 
W 7 Mongredl ........ v 1 

Off-hand Games ( Even). 

Morphy......... 5 Anderssen eres | “ 0 
ar re oas 2 Buncker............. 0 “0 
e 7 Budzinskyůyyy 0 “ 0 
e 0 Harrwitz ... ........ 1 “ 0 
992 12 Journoujd 0 0 
1 5 Laroche ............. 0 “ 8 
. wees 6 Rlviere 1 1 

Odds of Pawn and Move. 

Morphy......... 5 Budzinsky........... 1 Drawn 1 
we er 2 Devinck nd 0 “ 2 
e 1 Gülben. 0 „ 0’ 
W 3 Laroche 0 4 8 

Odds of the Pawn and two Moves. 

Morphy......... 4 Delaunay .......... 0 Drawn 0 
„„ 5 Lecrivain 1 0 
N 8 Lequesnnne 0 x 1 


Consultation Games. 
Morphy, 2. Saint Amant and Lequesne, 0. 
Drawn, 2. 
Morphy, 0. 
Drawn, 0. 
Morphy, 5 Duke of Brunswick, Counts Casa- 
bianca and Isouard, 0. Drawn, 1. 
Morphy, 5. Duke of Brunswick and Count 
Isouard, 0. Drawn, 0. | 


De Riviere and Journoud, 1. 


Blindfold Gamen. 

Morphy beat Meesrs. Bancker, Bierwirth, Bor- 
nemann, Potier, Preti, and Seguin, and drew the 
games with Mesers. Guibert and Lequesne. 

At Versailles, Morphy, playing blindfolded, 
won against Monsieur Chamouillet and the Ver- 
sailles Chess Club playing together against him, 
tn consultation. 

I should like to say something on the above 
score, but feel quite incompetent to the task. I 
can merely state that no player who ever lived 
(of whom we know anything) can produce such a 
catalogue of victories. Surely, it is not too much 
to declare, on the authority of eo much proof, that 
MorPHyY CAN GIVE PAWN AND MOVE TO EVERY 

LIVING PLAYER. 

Paul Morphy has vanquished the paladios of 
the Old and New Worlds, and vaulted into the 
very throne of Labourdonnais and Philidor. 

Is not this, indeed, a victory fur him—a triumph 
for his countrymen? Shall not this youth be es- 
teemed worthy of all honor. who, without experi- 
ence, has, by his own marvellous genius, eclipsed 
the brightness of those stars which have flashed 
in the chess firmament before him? 

Chess may be but a game, a pastime, a relaxa- 
tion; but chess has at times absorbed the faculties 
of the intellectual in every clime; it numbers 
among its amateurs the greatest names of battle- 
fields and thrones; it tells of warriors, poets. 
painters, sculptors, statesmen, and divines; it 
possesses a literature and language of its own; it 
makes enemies friends, and finds a temple on the 
ocean, in the fortress, and by the peaceful fireside. 
And long as Chess shall last, Paul Morphy's name 
will be as a “ Household Word,“ and his deeds be 
held in lasting memory. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


Mr. Morpny has a very harmonious tempera- 
ment. He is fine grained, yet possessed of consid- 
erable stren, th and endurance. His appearance, 
in a state of quietness, or even when in conversa- 
tion, is one of remarkable calmness, as if every 
faculty of his mind and every emotion was work- 
ing in a most placid and easy manner. The 
expression of his face is signally indicative of 
quietness and contentment, and when his interest 
in any subject is awakened, his whole nature risegy 
as it were, to the contemplation of the subject, 
without there seeming to be in any particular 
faculty or feeling the least irritation or excitabil- 
ity. There are few persons whose appearance in 
face or action does not exhibit restlessness and 
impatience, but Mr. Morphy aives one no such 
impression. Without appearing to have anything 
like assurance, he seems to be entirely self. pos- 
sessed. Theso qualities arise from the harmony 
of temperament of which mention has been made, 
and the apparently equal working of his intellec- 
tual and emotional nature. 

He has excellent breathing power, and if he 
would take a plenty of physical exercise, his 
health would be good. f 

His head is large for a person of his size show- 
ing a predominance of the mental temperament, 
which gives more strength and activity of mind 
than physical force and power. We do not re- 
member an instance in which so much calmness is 
combined with so great a predominance of the 
head over the body, joined with so much mental 


activity. His head measures twenty two and 
three quarter inches in circumference, his height 
is about five feet six inches, and his weight, as he 
informed us, is only one hundred and twelve 
pounds. If his head were as much too lar. e for 
his body as at present, and he weighed one hund- 
rei and seventy-five pounds, the head would mea- 
sure as large as Daniel Webster’s, which was about 
twenty-four and a half inches. 

The ,phrenological indications are as follows: 
His social feelings are decidedly strong—he lives 
for his friends, becomes very much attached to 
persons, and in those attachments there is that 
tenderness and nice regard for the feelings of his 
friends which few men exhibit. He is much in- 
terested in woman, very fond of children, and 
strongly attached to home and the domestic circle, 
to his particular residence, his neighborhood, and 
native land. 

He has the power of fixing the thoughts and 
feelings upon a given topic, and holding his mind 
in a patient, consistent attitude until he completes 
all he has in hand. He is not wanting in spirit 
and indi. nation, and can be rendered impatient 
and angry, but this is an exception to his gencral 
manifestations. He would resent a deliberate in- 
sult, but is inclined to avoid contention, strife, 
and cutting remarks. It is much more natural 
for him to turn opponents into friends than it is to 
chafe them into enmity. He enjoys his food, and 
inclines to be quite hospitable, and likes to enter- 
tain his friends at his expense and at his own 
table. He values property in a subordinate de- 
gree, is not selfish in a pecuniary sense, and it 
would be well for him to cultivate a spirit of econ- 
omy and money-loving. 

He is unusually frank and rarely abrupt in his 
manner. He is as truthful as a child, and there 
is about him that air of gentleness and urbanity 
in manner and tone of mind that would be likely 
to win for him friends anywhere among strangers. 
He is watchful and cautious, but not apprehensive 
or timid. He is ambitious to please and gain fa- 
vor—is sensitive to reputation and honor, and 
thinks more of being approved by those he loves 
than of conquering those who are opposed to him. 

He is only average in Self-Esteem; he needs 
more of it to grapple with selfish and overbearing 
men. He is modest, retiring, and not inclined to 
overrate his own abilities nor to undervalue the 
abilities of others. 

He has very large Firmness, which gives unu- 
sual strength and steadiness of purpose, deter- 
mination of mind, ability to hold on and hold out, 
and to bring all his powers to bear upon whatever 
interests him. If he were opposed, he would brace 
himself strongly against the opposition, but he 
never seeks controversy or disagreement. 

He has large Conscientiousness, which induces 
integrity, a feeling of justice and moral obliga- 
tion, and a desire to do whatever is right and fair. 
His Hope. is large and influential ; he anticipates 
good, and counts the chances for success in his 
favor, but with so much quiet equanimity that he 
does not show his ardor. He has rather large 
Spirituality and Veneration, which impart to his 
mind refinement and religious elevation. His Be- 
nevolence is decidedly large, rendering him lib- 
eral, sympathetic, and kind. His Constructive- 
ness and Ideality are both large, which enable him 
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PORTRAIT OF PAUL MORPHY, THE°CHESS CHAMPION OF THE WORLD. 


to understand combination, to anticipate results, 
and invent. 

He would show skill as a mechanist or artist. 
He enjoys wit and mirth, but is not very sarcas- 
tic. He has too little Destructiveness and Self- 
Esteem to produce this trait, but he enjoys ele- 
vated and refined wit, and is playful, cheerful, 
and happy in the society of his friends. 

He bas a large development of the perceptive 
organs; he is quick to observe; has an excellent 
judgment of proportion, outline, configuration, 
and arrangement. He has a remarkable memory 
of distance and magnitude, and also of order and 
method. He systematizes everything he does? 
has good mathematical and inventive talent. He 
remembers faces as well as forms, outlines, and 
complications, and retains facts, historical events, 
and incidents well; is systematic as to time, and 
punctual to his engagements. He has fair talking 
talent, good reasoning and comparing powers, and 
is a first-rate judge of human character. He will 
succeed well as a reasoner and in setting forth the 


facts and principles of a subject. He will be like- 
ly to succeed well in the law, provided he will 
brace himself up in Self-Esteem and strengthen 
his Combativeness and Destructiveness. He needs 
more policy, more desire for property, more pride 
and more assurance. 

Such appears to be his phrenological organiza- 
tion, but the public will now ask, What about his 
chess playing? So far as his organization ex- 
plains this, we wonld refer to his Continuity, 
Firmness, Constructiveness, Ideality, Individu- 
ality, Form, Size, Order, Calculation, Locality, 
and Eventuulity, all of which are large, and some 
of which are very large. His temperament gives 
him harmoniousness of feeling, a disposition which 
enables him to look with calmnes3 and com- 
placency upon the game, and to have always a 
thorough command of his thoughts and passions. 
His Continuity and Firmness give determination, 
steadfastness, and consecutive application of the 
mind, while Constructivenees and Ideality enable 
him to understand the complications of the game. 


His large Perceptives give him quickness of ob- 
servation, Form and Locality enable him to re- 
member the various forms in which his thoughts 
place the men or pieces on the board, and his 
large Eventuality enables him to hold these com- 
binations or positions of the men in his mind, 
with about as mach distinctness as if all the 
moves which he contemplates were really made, 
and all the pieces were standing in their relative 
places before him. Besides this, he has good 
reasoning power and mathematical ability; buat 
behind all this we beg to remark, that we think 
he has inherited, not only the talent which we 
have already described, but also a peculiar tone 
of mind, or GENIUS, which adapts him to these 
transcendent manifestations of skill. It is said 
that “ poets are born, not made.” The same may 
be true of all who exhibit great genius in art, in 
arms, in mathematics, in mechanics, in oratory, 
and why not in chess? By this we mean that the 
person has inherited organic talent not only, but 
also that peculiar inspiration which qualifies him 
to surpass all mere normal power, and rise peer- 
less above all efforts of mere talent. Zerah Col- 
burn's mother puzzled over a difficult problem, in 
the loom, until her mind was exceedingly wrought 
up by it; in ber sleep she still dreamed of the 
problem, and dreamed it out, and ber then un- 
born boy became the master-calculator of the 
world, and in no other particular was he remark- 
able. The great Napoleon’s mother, previous to 
his birth, was accustomed to ride out with the 
officers who reviewed the troops, and when the 
son was old enough to play with bis mates, forte, 
and batteries and military evolutions seemed to 
be the drift of his mind the foreshadowing of his 
inherent genius. 


— ——— — 


HENRY C. WATSON. 
PHRENOLUGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

You are remarkable for the compactness, as 
well as for the activity of your organization, the 
quality of which, as well as the tone of your mind 
and character, you have inherited from your 
mother. Your brain is admirably sustained by a 
strong vital temperament, and there is great free- 
dom in the circulation, so that you live rapidly. 
Your emotions, your thoughts, and your feelings 
are quick, warm, earnest, and all alive. Your 
mother must have been a woman of remarkable 
activity and energy, and great depth and strength 
of emotion, as well as clear perception and readi- 
ness of mind, and these qualities you have inher- 
ited. You may have the will power and cour- 
age which belongs to the masculine, but you have 
the versatility, sympathy, readiness, and intensity 
which can hardly be derived other than from the 
feminine side. 

Phrenologically, you are known for energy, 
courage, and enterprise; willingness to meet dif- 
ficulty on the threshold, and for ability to conquer 
it. You are a very execu'ive man, and can bring 
the force of your mind to the point, or the pur- 
pose, with all its strength, and for the time being 
m ke your marx. You are not one of the plodding 
kind of men, though you can be very industrious 
and earneet in business, and work with all your soul. 
and mind, and might, and for the time being live 
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in it, but you have the capacity to lay aside the 
topic and eng:ge in something quite different, and 
give your undivided attention to the new one, 
while the other is held in abeyance. 

You have self-dependence, not dignity, not 
baughtiness; you can meet any man on his own 
level, if necessary, and make him feel at home in 
your presence ; still, you have the power to control 
other people, and of being master of your position, 
end that feeling has been developed, doubtless, by 
circumstances. 

You have several indications of recent develop- 
ment, as if you had been obliged to struggle with 
difficulties and overcome obstacles. Your cour- 
age, executiveness, determination, decision, and 
self-reliance appear to have all been wrought up 
by habitual use When you ere out of the way of 
business and responsibility, you flow into the as- 
sociations and genial currents of life. You can 
play with the child, can sympathize with suffering, 
and can become the servant of the hour and the 
occasion. You have considerable facility for bend- 
ing yourself to mee: the sympathies of others; are 
very social, companionable, and youthful. You 
muy live to be eighty, but you will never be old. 
Young people are never repelled from you. You 
are very fond of your female friends; are capable 
of loving ardently ; are fond of society, especially 
of the selest. intimate little home-cirole. You 
value home more than most men, and it would be 
your pleasure and pride to have a home of your 
own, and feel that you were planted where you 
could plant trees, and as it were water them with 
your affections. Patriotism aleo means something 
to you, as well as the word home. 

You are a man ig frankness, but you have con- 
siderable tact. Your secretiveness works with 
your intellecr, not in a way that produces conceal- 
ment, cunning, and artifice, but rather in success- 
fully adapting means to circumstances. If you 
find yourself conversing on a topic unpleasant to 
& person approaching, you can drop it instantly 
and engage in something else which will make 
everything appear as if nothing had disturbed 
your conversation ; or if you find yourself trench- 
ing upon some tender point of an individual’s feel- 
ings, you can give the conversation an easy turn, 
80 as to have it seem a mere incident. For a man 
‘of your excitability and ardor, you have more 
than ordinary self-control, but it originates chiefly 
in your power of will to concentrate your mind, 
and hold it in one direction for the time being. 


You have respect for things sacred, truthful, 
right, magnanimous, and religious, You generally 
look on the sunny side cf the future, and count 
the chances in your favor, and suffer from a fail- 
ure only when it comes. You believe that “ suffi- 
cient unto the day is the evil thereof.“ Your re- 
ligious feelings are shown chiefly through your 
sympatby, kindness, and benevolence. You are 
willing to allow the whole human family, as bad 
as part of it is, to have a chance, and your theol- 
ogy takes rather a broad sweep. You can not 
find it in your heart to be cengor:ous and con- 
demnator . When your Benevolence becomes the 
pioneer of your mind, you are stronger than un- 
der any other circumstances. You will do more 
from love aud affection; more from consideration 
of kindness, and for the sake of doing good, than 
you can bring yourself to do for anything else. 
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PORTRAIT OF HENRY C. WATSON. 


Your desire for gain ig only fairly developed. 
You find it more easy to acquire than to save 
money. It would be well for you to be a little in 
debt for good property and be obliged to raise a 
certain sum every year to meet your payments. 
In that way, or with a family to provide for, edu- 
cate, and set forth in the world, you might be able 
to eoonomize sad lay up; but with ouly yourself 
to take care of, your pocket would become a prey 
to your friends. 


You have a fondness for what ia grand and 
beautiful— a sense of the perfect and polished. 
You have a keen relish for wit, for music, and an 
aptness forthe languages, readiness of speech, 
great freedom in composition, and capacity for 
literary scholarship. You would make a first-rate 
speaker, if you had the requisite practice, and as 
a speaker would be able to do justice to yourself, 
and speak at a moment’s warning. You can har- 
ness your feelings quicker than almost any other 
man, and, like a fireman, be ready for duty. You 
have a good memory of what you have seen and 
experienced ; that which has interested you, or 
any subject you have lived in and lahored at, you 
can recall whenever it is wanted. You have great 
command of words, power of clothing your 
thoughts in such words as are fit and expressive 
You would enjoy writing biography, because you 
are so much interested in what men do and feel, 
and y.u have an historical mind and power of 
describing emotions, hence biography would be a 
favorite topic. You are interested in geography, 
in travels, as well as in history, biography, and 
music. You have not a mathematical mind, ex- 
cept so far as it is intuitive. 

You are methodical and correct, but you dislike 
to plod at figures, and that kind of demonstration 
which appears like mechanics. You would rather 


be an artist than an architect ; would sketch from 
the inner light rather than to draw by rule, and 
in composition would feęl more at home 20 speak 
and act your life right out than to be subjected to 
the ordinary rules of composition; hence would 
have a style of your own as a speaker, writer, or 
musician. If you could get rid of your artistic 
taste, and about forty per cent. of your sympathy, 
you would make a good lawyer. You have the in- 
telligence, argumentative, and linguistic power re- 
quisite for success in the law, but not the patience 
to follow out the hard, dry details. Literature 
and art is your true sphere. 

You ought to sleep eight hours in twenty-four, 
avoid stimulants, spend much of your time in the 
open air, and take an abundance of exercise in 
order to keep your constitution in a good working 
condition. By so doing you may safely dissolve 
partnership with doctors and life-insurance com- 
panies. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Henry C. Warson was born in London in 1818, 
His father was a popular musician, and was for a 
long time director of Music at the Theater Royal, 
Covent Garden. 

At a very early age our subject evinced a de- 
cided talent and taste for music, which rapidly 
developed into an absorbing passion for this de- 
lightful and refining art. He possessed a voice of 
rare and exquisite beauty, and was accustomed, 
when but eight years old, to sing the alto parts in 
the difficult but very beautiful English glees for 
male voices. He may be said to have been brought 
up in an atmosphere of music—surrounded with 
it at home, and in the constant practice of it 
abroad. After the loss of his voice, which occur- 
red some years since, he commenced teaching and 
composing, and also contributed articles in poetry 
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and criticism to varions periodicals. His series 
of ‘Sonnets to the Queen, which appeared in the 
Court Journal, excited at the time much attention. 

In 1841 he came to New York with his mother 
and sisters. One of the latter, Mrs. Edward 
Loder, a successful pupil of the Royal Academy 
of Music—an eminent vocalist—is now one of the 
most able, popular, and fashionable vocal teachers 
in New York. Immediately on his arrival in this 
city he became attached to the popular weekly, 
the New World, where his first critical articles 
created a profound sensation among musical peo- 
ple. He became at once a man of mark in the 
realm of music and of criticism, and an object of 
attack from the ma: y who suffered in their pro- 
fessional pretensions at his hands. But hostile 
combinationa never moved him from his course in 
the expression of his critical judgments, and he at 
onoe obtained a position among the first musical 
critics in the city, a position which he has main- 
tained nearly twenty years. 

In 1848 he commenced his first newspaper en- 
terprise, the Musical Chronicle, which, from va- 
rious causes, failed. Shortly after he became 
joint proprietor, with Charles F. Briggs and Edgar 
A. Poe, of the Broadway Journal, which was 
acknowledged to be the most brilliant and thor- 
ough paper of its class ever published in America. 
After the secession of Mr. Briggs, he and Mr. Poe 
became the sole editors. 

In 1849 Mr. Watson commenced the publication 
of the American Musical Times. Its merits were 
flatteringly acknowledged both in Germany and 
England. He was also the originator of that be- 
nevolent and admirable institution, the American 
Musical Fund Society, and held, for several years, 
the highest office in its government. He was the 
working man in the society, and his influence with 
distinguished artists and his tireless energy built 
up the Fuud until it was firmly established. 

Mr. Watson has written and published many 
admirable and popular songs, duets, glees, piano 
pieces, etc. ; and, in competition with other com- 
posers, has won several $100 prizes. He has pub- 
lished several works, among which his Ladies’ 
Glee Book,” now used in all large and fashionable 
seminaries, and his Masonic Musical Manual,“ 
are the most prominent and the most popular. 

Of Mr. Watson's ability as a lyric poet, the 
public have had many opportunities of judging. 
Among the many charming fugitive pieces which 
have come tripping with a dewy sparkle from his 
pen amid the hurry and anxiety of his laborious 
occupations, we have selected the following, which 
will give a good idea of his powers. 


A HALF-FORGOTTEN MEMORY. 
I should like to sing of Seville, 
But I can not woo the tune! 
The air should breathe of passion deep, 
And summer days in June. 
It should have a peach-like richness, 
And a smack of rare old wine, 
And lovely forms and flashing eyes 
Should beam in light divine, 
To show that time fu Seviile, 
When summer days were long, 
And a dark-eyed Spanish beauty 
Murmured on my heart a song: 
"Twas a strange old Spanish melody, 
Half Moorish in its strain, 
And Ay de mi] and Ay de mi e 
Was ever its refrain. 


$ “ Ay de miv— Well 4-day. 
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What a wealth of life I wasted, 
Underneath those glowing skies! 
Squandered worlds of faith and passion 
On those fervent, lustrous eyes! 
Music, painting, sculpture moved me 
To my being’s inmost core; 
Beauty’s spirit hovering o’er me, 
Rose tinged Art’s rich treasure-store ; 
Mingling all with woman’s beauty, 
Cent’ring all in one sweet face, 
Which upon my heart sang lowly 
Morn’s sweet matin, evening’s grace : 
Tas a strange old Spanish melody, 
Half Moorish in its strain, 
And Ay de mi and Ay de mi 
Was ever its refrain. 


How I came and how I left thee, 
Seville, old cathedral town, 
How we wept and how we parted, 
I have never rightly known. 
Came a lapse upon my lifetime 
Oame upon my soul a blight— 
And I woke as from a vision 
That had passed within a night. 
"Twas a dream — and it is ended. 
Twas a madness—it is o’er. 
But I hear, through all life’s tamult, 
Murmurings I have heard before, 
Of a strange old Spanish melody, 
Half Moorish in its atrain, 
And Ay de mi and Ay de mi 
Is ever its refrain ! 


UNDYING LOVE. 


I trace her name upon the sand 
But it will not abide ; 
For though I trace it o’er and o’er, 
Still comes the surging tide, 
And leaves no letter of that name so dear, 
I traced upon the sand with so much care. 
Thus to my secret heart full oft I speak ; 
O surging tide, how strong! O sand, how weak! 


I traced her name upon my heart, 
To others all unknown; 
And though she died loog years agone, 
Yet still I am alone! 
The surge of time upon my heart still breaks. 
But not one letter of that lov’d name takes * 
And to my secret heart full of I speak : 
O love, how strong! O boasting time, how weak ! 


A collection of his lyrical pieces is about to be 
issued in book form, and will add much to his rep- 
utation. 

As a musical oritic, Mr. Watson hrings to his 
subject a wide and generous culture, genial dis- 
positions, and an unselfish and manly recognition 
of talent and ability wherever found. He is 
hearty, earnest, and sympathetic. He writes 
with a glowing freedom of diction, characteristic 
of these peculiarities, the sunshine always in the 
ascendant ; yet, when justice to his subject, to art, 
or to the public demands a severer treatment, his 
hand is firm in applying the biting caustic or the 
knife of a most pungent critical analysis, exposi- 
tion, or sarcasm. 

In his social relations he is cordial and devoted, 
unpretending in manners, with an eye ever ready 
to detect the humorous, and a delicate sense to 
extract the delights of social intercourse. He is 
too young yet and too near for us to venture upon 
swinging our censer under his beard with a more 
pretentious freedom at this time. 

He has been connected editorially with the 
Evening Mirror, the New York Albion, Frank 
Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper, New Family 
Magazine, and other publications. 

As early as 1843, while giving instruction in 


music, Mr. Watson became 8a: e ex- 
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olusive system of music publication prevalent in 
this country was one of the chief obstacles to the 
introduction of a more generous and general mu- 
sical culture among us. The expense for an ade- 
quate supply of good sheet music being so great, 
few families are thus supplied. He frequently 
experienced this difficulty himself, and very many 
years ago he determined to devise some means 
whereby he could remedy it. 

Accordingly, in 1845, he accepted the editor- 
ship of a work called the Musical World, pab- 
lished by Homan & Ellis, 385 Broadway, a monthly 
publication containing sirteen pages of sheet mu- 
sic, which was designed to eventuate into a weekly, 
to cheapen, and thus popularize music. But the 
price was too high, and the time was not ripe for 
the movement ; the publishers were not sufficiently 
impressed with the magnitude and importanoe of 
the undertaking, and so the work was allowed to 
die out through sheer inanition. But this first 
failure did not discourage bim ; on the contrary, 
it only rendered him more determined to carry out 
his idea at the earliest possible date. 

Many circumstances occurred to delay the con- 
summation of the design, but it was finally sub- 
mitted to several of his friends, among others, in 
1856, to Mr. Molyneux Bell, who was solicited 
by Mr. Watson to join him in carrying the 
enterprise into effect. Other business opera- 
tions at the time prevented Mr. Bell from ao- 
cepting this proposition, except upon the condi- 
tion of a delay to enable him to finish up and 
close his existing operations, upon which terms he 
agreed to commence the enterprise, backing it with 
ample capital. This plan involved a series of 
weekly and monthly publications of sheet musio, 
and has taken the form and title of the Musical 
Guest, the Sacred Musical Guest, and the 
Operatic Musical Guest, published by M. Bell & 
Co., 13 Frankfort Street, New York. 


Mr. Watson's plan embodies several other fea- 
tures, which have not yet been carried into execu- 
tion. He is the editor of the Musical Guest pub- 
lications, which have already demonstrated his 
capacity and fitness for producing a great work. 

He decided upon the title Musical Guest, as it 
embodied an appropriate expression of his idea of 
what he designed his work to be—a weloome 
guest in every household — and this title was 
chosen from a number suggested more than five 
years since ; he also fixed upon the style and price. 

The following is a description of the Musical 
Guest series of publications: 

The Musical Guest—The weekly publication 
embraces every variety of vocal and piano masic. 
For the voice, Italian, German, French, English, 
and American songs, duetts, glees, etc., all the 
fashionable music of the day, together with old 
favorite and familiar melodies. For the piano, 
compositions by the most celebrated living com- 
posers, together with studies for practice and 
every class of popular dance music. 

The Operatic Musical Guest, monthly, contains 
in each number all the beauties of some one pop- 
ular opera, the only omission being the labored 
recitatives and large concerted pieces, which are 
never sung in private, and are consequently of no 
use for parlor performance. ; 

The Sacred Musical Guest, monthly, contains 
the most beautiful sacred compositions for one, 
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two, and three voices, and choruses, consisting of 
anthems, sentences, hymns, Te Deums, psalms, 
etc., for the use either of choirs or for private 
devotion. 

These three works carry out Mr. Watson's sys- 
tem, and contain all that is needed for family 
use. A year’s numbers of the weekly will con- 
tain nearly three hundred selected pieces, vocal 
and instrumental, or 684 pages of music Twelve 
monthly nambers of the Operatic Musical Guest 
will contain from fen to twelve operds—some 
operas will have to extend through two monthly 
parte—while a year’s volume of the Sacred Mu- 
sical Guest will give a variety of sacred music, 
unattainable from any other source, except at a 
vast expense. The three works, together costing 
but $9, will form a collection of between sir and 
seven hundred pieces—as library rarely to be found 
in avy private house, which would cost, at the or- 
dinary rato of sheet music, from $125 to $150. 

Original contributions from the most eminent 
authors and composers will appear from time to 
time, and we can venture to assert that the Mu- 
steal Guest publications will be found invaluable 
to the young and to the finished pupil, both as a 
means of study and a source of endless recreation. 

The plan of the work is comprehensive, and 
must become a *‘ standard publication“ - one which 
will be always valuable and pleasantly welcome to 
the young and the old. 

The Musical Guest publications are issued in 
beautifully tinted and illuminated covers. Each 
number forming an elegant and tasteful ornament 
for the piano-forte or center - table. 
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ORGANIZATION, LIFE, AND MIND 


BY LEVI REUBEN, M.D. 


[concLuDED.] 

In a previous paper (AMERICAN PHRENOLOGI- 
CAL JOURNAL, May, 1859), the conclusion was 
arrived at, that the chasm between unorganized 
bodies and organized beings is in nature wholly 
impassible, save by the power of vitality itself. 
Insurmountable distinctions between organisms 
and inanimate objects were found in the qualities 
of form, size, internal arrangement, and consist- 
ence, as relating to the two, and in their chem- 
ical composition. The five essential classes of 
s.betances which sum up the whole of material or 
physical Man, and by fresh incorporation of which 
he is continually renewed, were considered ; as 
also the effete matters through which, spent in 
manifestation, this physical structure incessantly 
returns again to the common or inorganic world. 
The truth was touched upon, that vitality, however, 
as a sum-total of energies, it may, when uninter- 
fered with, control the development and constitute 
the health of the physical being, is still fundament- 
ally, necessarily, and always itself dependent on 
the integrity of the physical and chemical condi- 
tions, so that instead of being in the vital realm, 
master of the situation, it isalways at the mercy 
of the latter, perfectly manifested only when the 
material conditions remain intact, but enfeebled 
or perverted as goon as, in less or greater degree, 
those material conditions are undermined, and lost 
when they are suddenly subverted. Upon this 
common-sense, aud at the same time scientifically 
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proven fact, and condition of human life and 
health—a truth in itself so obvious that it would 
require no words of ours, had it not been for the 
labored dust raised between it and the public eye 
by a singular sort of transcendental-materialistio 
theories with which our age abounds—some fur- 
ther light may, perhaps, break in as we proceed. 

In the world outside us, an endless succession of 
movements and other changes goes on. We can 
cause a movement or change in matter, but when- 
ever we do so, we feel a consciousness of putting 
forth effort—of exerting force We pre compelled 
to infer, then, that the changes in external nature 
are, in like manner, caused by effort—by force. 
Whether the forces acting have been endowed 
from the beginning with perpetual succession of 
potency, or whether they are supplied by the con- 
stant fresh influx of creative energy, we need not 
now stop to inquire. The forces are here; and 
when a stone rushes to the earth, a whirlwind 
sweeps its surface, two unlike atoms hurry into 
combination, or two like atoms hold toward each 
other with immense tenacity, the actions are of 
the same sort—involve an expenditure or applica- 
cation of the same vis, power, or energy—as 
when a muscular arm gives terrific velocity to a 
stone or club, or Dr. Winship overcomes, by his 
educated iron volition, the earth’s strong embrace 
upon casks of flour. We find in nature impulsive 
or mechanical forces, repulsion and cohesion, af- 
finity, electricity, and magnetism, heat and light. 
In all essentials of manifestation, these forces are 
unlike, distinct, individual. The mere analogist, 
who can not clearly see asunder nature's clearest 
diversities, who fancies that spiritual affinities 
find rule or prototype in affinities of the elements, 
while, in truth, the latter merely serve as very 
good metaphors of the former, perverts science to 
a very lame purpose. So does he who fancies ani- 
mal magnetism, which doubtless is a real entity of 
some kind, to be part and parcel with the force 


that renders the earth a magnet, and directs the 


needle toward its pole. -The fact is, science is a 
new thing to our planet, and it is not surprising 
that all should not at first know how to take, or 
what to make of, the stranger. A disposition to 
dabble in scientific results seems, however, much 
more fashionable than their faithful study, or the 
patient formation of a capacity to appreciate and 
estimate them aright. It has been said that, in 
manifestation, the forces above named are dis- 
tinct ; and convenience, clear ideas, practical art 
and true science unite to keep them so, now— 
probably ever will. But whether, back of all 
this manifest and phenomenal distinctness, there 
may not be a real interchangeability and unity, is 
a different question, and one I propose now to oon 
sider. 


Even in Galileo’s time, heat began to be consid- 
ered as but a motion of the particles of bodies. 
Now, the amount of friction, concussion, or other 
mechanical action that will give rise to a given 
heat has been experimentally and rigidly measur- 
ed; it is found that heat enough to raise the tem- 
perature of one pound of water 1° of Fabrenheiv’s 
scale, requires an expenditure of action or work 
sufficient to elevate 772 pounds weight through a 
distance of one foot, or more than one fiftieth part 
of a horse-power. There is between work and hest 
always this relation and equivalency. Again, the 
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the corrosion of so many grains weight of zine in 
a galvanic battery decomposes a weight of water 
exactly the chemical equivalent of the weight of 
oxyd of zinc formed; on good-sized wires, sends 
off always the same quantity of electric current 
(providing there be no waste in the battery itself) ; 
by dipping the wires into a decomposing cell 
electro-plates with an exactly equivalent weight 
of silver; by making the conductor too small at 
some point, develops ah equivalent amount of heat 
on that imperfect conductor; by making a slight 
break in the circuit gives an equivalent number of 
sparks, or produces attraction and repulsion, that 
is, motion, in the same ratio; by coiling around a 
soft iron bar, develops an equivalent degree of 
magnetism ; by placing a living man in the circuit, 
produces a proportional degree of spasm, pain, in- 
sensibility, or other disturbance; by causing the 
current to leap from charcoal points, generates 
proportional light and heat; by passing it in 
sparke through a mixture of gases, causes the 
chemical union of an equivalent amount of these 
gases; or by passing it into the muscles of a recent 
animal or human being will bring out its quota of 
contortions, and to the value of its intensity, imi- 
tates the actions of life. 

And what does all this prove? That electricity 
is the primum mobile of the universe, a little 
divinity, ‘‘ the right kand of the Deity,” or Deity 
himself, according to the fancy of the various 
modern devotees of the thunder-god? From all 
satisfaction in any such conclusions, friend, ‘I 
pray thee have me excused!” No: what it does 
go to prove, is the far nobler scientific conception 
that, distinct as forces or evergies must ever be 
in their forms of manifestation, they are all really 
convertible into each other, under certain condi- 
tions established in the nature of things; hence, 
that fundamentally they’ are one, or. offshoots 
from some single grand source of energy ; and that 
the forms which they shall successively take are 
determined wholly by the material or bodily con- 
ditions upon which they are made to manifest 
themselves. For, again, we find light following 
chemical union, and recently, the proof that light, 
when on the other hand causing chemical union, 
is consumed or made to disappear in precisely the 
ratio of fhe affinity thus brought into action. So 
we may make gravitation result in motion, as of a 
descending weight; this, turn a wheel under frie- 
tion, which shall give heat; this heat, act on a 
thermo-electric apparatus, generating a current; 
and 80 on. 


Again, we take the coal deposit from the earth, 
stored there as the result, ages since, of the ab- 
sorption of the energies of the sunbeam by grow- 
ing plants; we burn this coal and find an exact 
equivalent of heat; this we cause to enter water, 
boil it, and express itself in repulsion in the steam, 
and this steam we cause to yield work by propel- 
ling an engine, and through machinery crushing 
grains, planing timbers, sawing marble, and so 
through the list. Human will, acting through 
human muscles, can start jast such trains of force- 
action—followed by just such conversions in the 
material world. But what before this will? 
Simply food, without which all powers, save that 
of pure thought and emotion, fail. Man will think 
and love into the very jaws of death ; but will he, 
when on the brink of starvation, work, walk, fight, 
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or mold the surface of his planet to human pur- 
poses? What coal is to the locomotive, that, noth- 
ing more nor less, is food to man. It has in it the 
needful stores of energy, by which mind can en- 
able itself to act upon inert matter; and man 
faithfully feeds the furnace of life for the purpose, 
little as he can comprehend of the way in which it 
gets fulfilled. 

Much is said of vital forces; and, rightly un- 
derstood, such forces there are in a living organ- 
ism. First, the little germ grows, divides itself 
at the same time that it adds to itself, until, in 
place of a microscopic cell, we have a man or 
woman, it may be, full of life’s activities and 
acoomplishings. Here is evidence of a nutritive 
force. So, there is a contractile force in the 
muscles, a nerve force in the nervous system. 
Other vital forces or principles than these I have 
not been able to find. These, with the obviously 
physical and chemical forces, evidently produce 
the whole play of life, and determine all its 
results, whether in health or disease. And these 
forces, we have now seen, seem to be identical with 
the grand sum of energy in outward nature, save 
in a change of condition, or substratum, that 
changes the manifestation. There is no possible 
creation or destruction of matter, so philosophers 
have long told us; but only changes or conversion 
of its forms. And so, we now find, there is no 
possible creation or destruction of force ; but only 
changes or conversions of its manifestation. Hence, 
then, all the forces which an organized being, at 
fall life, can exhibit are so much called in from 
the great sea of energy in nature; this force the 
individual daily and hourly expends, drawing in 
new supplies to take its place, and finally restor- 
ing the residue to nature from which he had 
obtained it at the first. l 

The sum-total of the physical energy which 
man can thus draw from the world he lives in, 
through the appointed processes of nourishment 
and breathing, and the electrical excitation, heat 
and light acting directly upon his organs, consti- 
tutes, when taken together, the volume of his 
vital power—the amount, but not the tenacity, of 
his vitality. That tenacity of vitality is a differ- 
ent thing from volume or amount of it, is proved 
by the long hold upon life enjoyed (or suffered) 
by many whose energies are at any time but feeble, 
and who, though often subject to severe maladies, 
again recover; while many others, having a large 
volume of life, having abundant powers of imme- 
diate execution, may succumb and die under cir- 
cumstances apparently much less trying to the 
constitutional vigor. If we make a distinction 
between life and vitality, it would be that the 
latter is the inherent possession of vital powers; 
the former, the manifestation of them in act. In 
this connection, the idea of Prof. W. B. Powell, of 
a life-line, or conformation of cranium indicating 
the degree of vital tenacity, and probable length 
of life, may be named as one of much interest. 

That species and parental characteristics deter- 
mine, in the first place, the form, character, and 
development of offspring, is a truth too well estab- 
lished to require comment. The germ of the oak will 

produce an oak ; that of the eagle, an eagle; that 
of man, man; that of a temperament, unless over- 
mastered by another, or by some other condition, 


germs are, in their beginning, single cells, that 
are microscopically small, and to the keenest vision 
almost or exactly alike. What causes the like- 
ness, the absolute conformity of offspring to the 
specific and parental traits? We might say, there 
resides in each species, in each parent, a special 
type-force that controls the development of the 
physical form of offspring to a pre-determined 
result. But if we regard physical and vital forces 
as interchangeable—as essentially one—then it 
follows that this tenacity of the type, transmitted 
not to the second only, but to all future genera- 
tions, must arise from some inappreciable pecu- 
liarities of the germ, and of the structural 
conditions and relations of the parent-system, 
which affect the unfolding germ in a way not yet 
understood. ` 

Acoording to the views now presented, we have 
no warrant for the dogma of the Vitalists, that 
406 life is a forced state,” aay further than we can 
say that every body whatever exists in such a 
state. We do find, indeed, in volume and tenacity 
of vital forces a quality that, for convenience, may 
be called vital resistance (in that it places the 
integrity of the organio system for the time 
superior to certain other forces which, when 
superior, would perform their work in decompos- 
ing it; although, in fact, there is no resistance of 
either one or the other, but only the sway of the 
stronger, whenever it is, and because it is, strong- 


‘er, just as we find through all nature); and this 


so-called vital resistance resolves itself simply 
into large amount of life-tendency and good life- 
conditions. Of course, a tendency in any other 
way, as to destruction of life-conditions will, as 
soon as it preponderates, at once and inevitably 
have its way, and, hence, there is no resistance in 
the case. As well speak of the magnetized bar 
resisting gravitation, because, for the time, it 
happens to be upheld by a superior magnetic 
attraction. For that matter, any two forms of 
force may appear for the time to struggle against 
each other, and may, for convenience in speech, 
be said so to do; but this very struggle, if it be 
such, is the harmony of nature, by which, as the 
heavier scale necessarily.sinks, the stronger force 
necessarily predominates, and no real contest ever 
can or does occur in the case. 

Vital and chemical, or vital and physical forces, 
then, are never antagonistic. Where the stronger 
attraction or impulsion invariably has its way, and 
shows its result to the exclusion of all other 
results, and in nature, inert or living, this is 
always so, all idea of real antagonism is excluded, 
We have no proof, again, of any such thing as a 
„vital principle,” or “ vis medicatriz nature.” 
These antiquated notions of an imperfect science 
will one day be consigned to the intellectual mu- 
seum of history, along with ph/ogiston, the ab- 
horrence of a vacuum,” and other fetishes of the 
ruder worshipers in the temple of science. That 
fever shall follow the accumulation of effete matters 
or of infections in the blood, is simply a law of 
nature, as much so as that of gravitation; it is 
but a part of the universal plan and harmony by 
which forces have their effect—always providing 
they be the highest in the given instance. That 
inflammation follows an ill-managed burn or an 
unextracted splinter, is no more an “effort of 
nature,” nor an effort of the system,” than that 


when we cut into a thrifty plant its juices will 
exude—because they can not help it—that the 
air will harden those juices, and organization pro- 
ceed again under the protection thus afforded ; for 
these changes, too, can not help themselves; the 
recognized powers of nature produce them, and 
there is no vital miracle, no mysterious principle, 
no fetish of the physiological imagination, in the 
oase; but simply the appearance, in beautiful 
suooession, of links of phenomena and fruits of law 
that have been determined since the world was, 
and, indeed, long before. Especially, how can 
those so continually lecture us on the need of 
„ acting in harmony with nature,” who teach at 
the same time that nature and life are themselves 
not a harmony, but an ince-sant and sharp dis- 
cord ? 

Finally, if organized bodies are thus contriv- 
ances for bringing in from external nature, and 
expending in manifestation, during a period called 
their life, large sums of physical forces, we are at 
once led to inquire whether Mind—Intellig-nce— 
Soul—are thus accounted for. If man metamor- 
phoses sun-light and gravitation into muscular 
strength and nervons impulsion, does he thus also 
obtain the very substance of thought and feeling ? 
There are many, perhaps I should say too many, 
who eagerly answer this question in the afirma- 
tive. But how electricity, or light, or gravitation, 
or any other physical energy whatever, under any 
circumstances, in any, even the most complicated 
and curious organism, can become converted into 
this very eagerness which certain human beings 
are conscious of feeling—into consciousness in any 
form, which knows of feeling, loving, and hating, 
and takes an otherwise dead and insensible world 
into its depths of keen and clear realization — into 
intelligence, which can watch the play of phe- 
nomena, and reproduce the very lews by which 
all matter is impelled to its results—into affection, 
which dies for a friend, or adoration, which loses 
itself in a sense of infinite grandeur and goodness 
— all this, the writer must humbly confess, is 
wholly beyond his powers of conception or under- 
standing. Between physical and vital forces, 
there is an actual degree of likeness, community, 
commensurability. But Mind, and conscious pow- 
ers like those just hinted at, have no likeness 
with either the physical or the vital energies, no 
community of characters, no commensurability of 
results. Mind sways the vital forces, and guides 
the type-force to its own pattern; but, so far as 
science has yet revealed to us, stands infinitely 
beyond and above them all. 
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INSTINCT AND INTELLIGENCE. 


Wx can not close our consideration of some of 
the more salient facts and principles of mental 
physiology without reference to that fertile source 
of knowledge which the instincts and habits of 
the lower animals afford. Many of the human 
mental conditions we have glanced at, are seen 
also in them. They sleep, they dream, they be- 
come insane. They have also intermediate states 
between these. They have their variations in 
temper, as man has. The horse will weep like his 
master, and the big tears course as rapidly down 
his cheeks from grief and pain. In rabies the 
mental character of the horse is wonderfally 


0 the same temperament; and so on. Yet all these 
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changed. If. before the attack of the disease, he 
had been naturally good-tempered and attached 
to his rider or his groom, he will recognize his for- 
mer friend, and seek his caresses during the in- 
tervals between the paroxysms of fury, and he 
will bend on him one of those piteous, searching 
looks, which once observed will never be forgot- 
ten. Mr. Youatt attended a horse in rabies, and 
remarks: “ He would bend his gaze on me, as if 
he would search me through and through, and 
would prevail on me, if I could, to relieve him 
from some dreadful evil by which he was threat- 
ened. He would then press his head against my 
bosom, and keep it there fora minute or more.” 
Yet in the paroxysms, this touching desire for 
sympathy and solace would change (and that al- 
most instantaneously) into the most maddened 
fury, or else the most singular treachery. There 
is the desire for mischief for its own sake, and 
there is frequently the artful stratagem to allure 
the victim within his reach. Not a motion is made 
by the bystander of which the rabid horse is not 
conscious, nor does a person approach him whom 
he does not recognize; but he labors under one 
all- absorbing feeling—an intense longing to dev- 
astate and destroy. * * * 

While fully admitting the fact that the opera- 
tions of intelligence in lower animals are the same 
in kind as those of men; and, further, that the 
instincts of man, where we can truly distinguish 
them, are the same jn principle of operation as 
those of other animals, Sir H. Holland neverthe- 
less adds, that we can adopt no definition of in- 
stinct and reason which does not indicate their 
separate nature.“ On the other band, Sir Benja- 
min Brodie is ‘‘ inclined to believe that the minds 
of the inferior animals are essentially of the same 
nature with that of the human race, and that of 
those various and ever-changing conditions of it, 
which we term the mental faculties, there are 
none of which we may not discover traces, more 
or less distinct, in other creatures.” — Edinburgh 
Review. 
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LEARNING PHRENOLOGY AT HOME. 
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Wr are often inquired of by letter if it is pos- 
sible for a person to acquire a good knowledge of 
Phrenology without the aid of a teacher, and if 
80, What books will be necessary, and the price 
for the same.” 

Undoubtedly a competent teacher would be as 
valuable to the phrenological student as to one in 
any other department of knowledge; still, the 
oral teacher is not absolutely indispensable. If 
a person is above the average in mental clearness 
and strength, be can learn any science or art by 
practice and the use of well-written text-books 
and proper illustrations. Geography hardly re- 
quires a teacher at all; the same is comparatively 
true of grammar or mathematics. 

In Phrenology, the location of the organs can 
be learned by a well-marked bust about as read- 
ily as the map sets forth the continents, islands, 
oceans, seas, lakes, and rivers of the earth. The 
standard works and the published lectures on 
Phrenology are quite as adequate to teach the na- 
ture of each faculty of the mind, their combina- 
tions and modes of activity, as are geographical 
text-books to describe the nature of the soil, the 
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productions, the political divisions, the systems of 
government and religion of the different portions 
of the world. 

There is one point in the atudy of Phrenology, 
either with or without a teacher, which is more 
difficult to master, and that is, learning the real 
and the relative development of the several or- 
gans. This requires practice and good judgment. 
But these difficulties are not insurmountable. In 
learning to use a musical instrument, we acquire 
a little at a time, until we find the keys of the 
piano or the strings and notes of the violin in the 
dark, or without using the eyes; so practice 
teaches us easily to find the phrenologioal organs, 
and to estimate their size. 

In practical Phrenology, many of the seeming 
difficulties which loom up before the beginner will 
be gradually diminished by experience, and pro- 
duce a readiness and accuracy of judgment which 
at first would seem impossible. 

Most persons become discouraged if they can 
not play a tune the first time they try the instru- 
ment, and many who have read, understand, and 
believe the philosophy of Phrenology, approach 
examinations expecting at once to recognize all 
the minute differences in the developments of the 
organs; and because they can not achieve the re- 
sults and feel the confidence of an expert, they 
withdraw from the effort, discouraged, and per- 
haps join in the cry of the uninformed multitud 
that Phrenology may be true, but not practicable. 

As to the proper works, and their price, we 
would state that those most necessary for the stu- 
dent are, Fowler’s Phrenology ; Self-Instructor ; 
Memory ; Self-Culture; Physiology, Animal and 
Mental; Combe’s Lectures; and the Phrenological 
Bust. The bust can not be sent by mail. Its 
price at our office is one dollar; box and packing, 
twenty-five cents. If the above works are ordered 
to go by express or freight, or by mail, their 
prices will be as follows, respectively : 

Price by Express. By Mail. 


Fowler's Phrenology errr * $1 00........ 81 25 
Self-Instructor, bound ........ 50. ẽ̃ 62 
Memory . 7 88 
Belf-Culture .........scnccccee 79589. 88 
Physiology, ete 8. 87 
Combe’s Lectures 2. 100. 1 25 
Buse. 1 25 

Cast of Bran 50 


Other works are very desirable, and would ulti- 
mately be required by the student, viz. : 


Price by Express. By Mail. 


Defense of Phrenology ....... 80 75. 80 ST 
Constitution of Man 1) 88 
Marriage. cece 755. 87 
Spurzheim’s Education ....... (Cee 88 
Combe's System of Phrenology 1 (0........ 1 2 
Combe’s Physiology .......... 75. §8 
Hereditury Descent........... 708. 87 
Natural Laws of Man 25. 30 
Amativenesss ss 12. 15 
Marriage Vindicated and Free- 

Love Exposed......... s.. 12222. 15 
Phrenological Journal, a year.. 1 00 


We can furnish skulls for $5 and $6, and some 
less perfect for about half those prices. We have 
a set of the three temperaments for $5. For the 
use of lecturers, we furnish a set of drawings, 
consisting of 40 heads, including the tempera- 
ments, for $25. We can get drawings and paint- 
ings of eminent persons done in crayon, water 
colors, or in oil, for from one dollar to five dol- 


lars each. Those who desire portraits to be done 
for them should furnish the engravings or da- 
guerreotypes from which the copies are to be 
made, or at least let us know what ones they 
want, and tell us, if they know, in what works 
they may be found. 
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ANATOMICAL MUSEUM. 


Mr. TorLxs has opened his celebrated Anatom- 
ical Museum in the building No. 47 Chatham St., 
corner of William Street, in this city. For many 
years it has been on exhibition on Broadway, but 
the building being pulled down in which it was 
located has caused its removal to its present 
quarters. It contains many hundred most inter- 
esting specimens of anatomy, represented both in 
a natural and diseased state, embracing every 
part of the human system. These models have 
been prepared with great scientific ability and 
artistic skill. Too much can not be said in favor 
of a visit to this establishment, and especially 
would we recommend to every man visiting New 
York, particularly every young man who is inclin- 
ed to a laxity of moral purity, to pay this a visit 
before he takes a stroll to see the elephant. If he 
can look through this museum without feeling 
repelled from a course of sensuality and vice, he 
is not worth saving. We believe this museum, if 
it could be visited by thousands of both sexes, 
would do more toward the prevention of impurity 
than all the abstract moral teaching that could 
possibly be given on the subject. Every possible 
disease of the eye is represented by accurate casts 
from individual cases, colored to represent the real 
appearance. Diseases of the lungs, liver, brain, 
and stomach also furm interesting representations. 

Mr. Tolles gives his personal attention to his 
visitors, explaining the specimens, as well as fur- 
nishing a pamphlet with explanations correspond- 
ing with the numbers on each specimen, 80 that a 
person may spend an hour, or day, if he have the 
time, advantageously, at this place. 
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Favors RRCEIVED.— Through the kindness of 
Mr. Ormsbee, a very polite and worthy artist, cor- 
ner of Bromfield and Washington streets, Boston, 
we have received several excellent likenesses of 
distinguished persons. Mr. O. has a fine establish- 
ment, and takes excellent likenesses. He has a 
new process of taking Daguerreotypes, which he 
thinks will do away with the taking of Ambro- 
types or Photographs. 
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Abdbertisements. 


ADVERTISE MENTS intended for this Journal, to 
. secure insertion, should be sent to the Publishers on or be- 
fore the 10th of the month previous to the one in which 
they are to appear. Announcements for the next number 
should be sent in at once. 3 

Tzrmus.—Twenty-five cents a line each insertion. 
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SPALDING'S PREPARED GLUE 
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sive. 
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—Thi's is a subject that should interest the masses. Much 
has been sald and written of the dangers a:ia'ng from ine 
use of common Saleratus, and justly tor, when t e nature 
of the compounds that are put up and old for Sul ratus i8 
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designed especially for Learners; show g the 
exact location of ail the Organs of the Brain, 
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to study the sel- noe without an instructor. It 
may be packed and sen: with safety by ex- 
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of th: world. Price, inoludiog box for pack - 
ing, only 61 25. FOWLER AND WELLS. 
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bandry ; with Directions for the Breeding and nage- 
ment of Swine, Poultry, Pigeons, Rabbits, Dogs, eto., the 
Treatment of their Diseases, and a Chapter ou Bees. 

Price, in paper covere, 80 cents; in muslin, 50 cents. 


THE HOUSE-THE GARDEN—THE FARM—AND 
DOMESTIC ANIMALS, 

Bound in one large, handsome gilt volume, may be had for 

$1 50. It forms of itself a COMPLETE LIBRARY or RURAL 

AFFAIRS, and should have a place on the book-shelf of 


every resident of the county. Sent prepald by Finer 
Mart Address FOWLER AND LLS, 
No. 308 Broadway, New York. 


Important To INVENTORS.— PAT- 


ENT OFFICE DEPARTMEN .—We transact at this 

Office all kinds of business connected with E 

5 either in this country or in any of the European 
tates. 

Having secured the aid of the best Patent Attorneys 
known to the public, both in England and on the continent 
of Europe, we are able to afford the best of facilities for 
obtaining Patents in foreign countries. . 

The Solicitor wbo hus charge of our Patent Office De- 
partment, has for the past ten years been succcasfully en- 

ged in obtaining paten's for inventions, and during the 

ater portion of that time has devoted particular attention 
to contested cases. 

The business of this Office will be strictly confidential 
No charges will be made for examinations of new inven- 
tlons; inventors may consult us as to the novelty and pat- 
entabillty of their improvements, and receive our report, 
by describing their inventions to us, and inclosing a stamp 
to prepay the return letter. 

mmunications by letter in reference to Inventions, 
Patents, or Patent Law, promptly attended to. 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 
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ALL THE REQUISITES FOR 


PHYSIOLOGICAL, PHRENOLOGICAL, AND HY- 
DROPATHIC LECTURERS AND PRACTITIONERS 
MAY RE ORDERED OF 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 

By Mau or Exepress. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

A beautiful set of anatomical and physiological plates, 
six in number, mounted on canvas and rollers, or color- 
ed. Price, #12. 

Also, Lambert's Anatomical Charts on rollers, colored, 
six in the set. Price, 86. 

Also, Weber's ditto, size of life, eleven in the set. 
Price, 825. 

Manikins, from $325 to $1,000 each. 

Skeletons—French wired—ready for use, from $85 to 


$45 each. 
AYDROPATHY. 
Dr. Trall’s Eneyelopedlͤaa ae. . 88 00 
Dr. Shew's Family Physicia⁊ũͤ «kw 2 50 
Water-Cure in Chronic Disensee s 1 50 
Domestic Practice of Hydropathy ................5. 1 50 
Water-Cure Library, seven volumes, and other stand- 
ard works. 
The New Pocket Syrlng qe 8 50 
Breast F ums nea NE 2 00 
Nipple Shield. ........... ... . . e eens 0 87 
PHRENOLOGY. 


Specimens for Societies and Private Cabinets. Fortv of 
our best Specimens, size of Life. Cast from the heads of 
John Quluey Adams, Aaron Burr, George Combe, Elihu 
Burritt, T. H. Benton, Henry Clay, Rev. Dr. Dodd, Thomas 
A. Emmett, Dr. Gali, Sylvester Graham, J. C. Neal, Silas 
Wright, Black Hawk, Osceola, etc., ete. They can be 
packed and sent as freight or express with safety. Price, 
only $25 for forty casts. 

Also, Fowler's Phrenology, Combe’s Phrenology, Phre- 
nologicai Charts, and marked Busts. 


Crayon Heads.. ....sesseosesecsesosococeso $1 50 to $3 00 
Water Color Headã e ꝗ 8 00 „ 5 00 
Oil Color ends .. 4 00 8 00 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
\. 308 Broadway, N. F. 


The real HEAD-QUARTERS” are located at 808 
Broadway, New York, two blocks above the Park, nearly 
opposite the Hospital. 

Here is the PHRENOLOGICAL CABINET, containing 
the rarest collection of HUMAN HEADS, BUSTS, ete., in 
the WORLD. This Great Cabinet, or Museum, contains 
thousands of Busts and Casts from the heads of the most 
distinguished men that ever lived, Emperors, Kings, 
Queens, Statesmen. Some of the most distinguished of 
our own and «f other countries, Warriors, Explorers, Navi- 
gators, Discoverers, Inventors, Authors, Poets, Actors, 
Doctors, Divines, and Lawyers. Also, Skulls, human and 
animal, from all qusrters of the Globe—including Canal- 
bals, Caribs, Flat-Head Indians, Egyptian Mummies, 
Pirates, Robbers, Murder“ rs. and Thieves; also, numerous 
Paintings and Drawings of C-lebrated Individuals, living 
and dead. Strangers and Citizens will find this Museam— 
always open and FREE -an agreeable place to visit 

PHRENOLOGICAL EXAMINATIONS, 
With verbal or written analysis of character, made daily 
AT 303 RBOADWAY. 

The practical uses of Phrenology are: Firat, to teach 
us how to bring all parts of the system into harmonious 
and well-directed action. Scen , to understand the 
function and uses of each separate organ. his, to en- 
abie us to govern and educate each faculty and cach pro- 
pensity, increasing the power of some and properly di- 
recting others. And, fou: th, by combining these lessons 
it enables us to know ourselves, and to account readily for 
each motive, thought, and act, on scientific principles. 


PROFESSIONAL delineations, with charts and fall 
written descriptions of character, and advices in regard to 
the most appropriate occupations or pureuits in life ;— 
faults, and how to correct them; the management of chil- 
dren, self-improvement, marriage, etc , etc., given day and 
evening by 


FOWLER AND WELLS,308 Broadway, New York. 


Hanp-Boox or STANDARD PHO- 


NOGBAPHY. By Andrew J. Graham, Conductor of the 
Phonetic Academy, New York, und author of Brief Long- 
hand,” “ A System for tbe Rapid Expression of Numbers,” 
e 


te. 

This work presenta every principle of every style of the 
art, oommencing with the analysia of worda, and pro eeding 
to the most rapid repordng style, ir such a form und iman- 
ner, with euch fullness of explanation und completeness of 
tilustration, and with such other features us to fully adapi 
the work to the use of schorls and to relf-instruction. 816 
duodecimo pages. Price, bound in muslin with embossed 
side-title, post-paid, $1 25. With sp’ensid gilt side- due 
and msrbled edges, post-paid, 81 50. Morocco, fall gilt. 
post-paid, $3. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 


FOR 
HOME IMPROVEMENT. 


How to WRITE; 


A New Tockrr MANUAL OF COMPOSITION AND LETTER 
Writing. Just the thing for everybody who has occasion 
to write— 


Business LETTERS, 
FamiLy LETTERS, NOTES AND CARI 8, AND 
FRIENDLY LETTERS, NEWSPAPER ARTICLES ; 


or any thing else. No young man or young woman in the 
country can afford to be without this popular and indis- 
pensable little manual. Price 30 cents; muslin, 50 cents, 


How to TALK; 


A New Pocket MANUAL OF CONVERSATION AND DEBATE. 
Exceedingly useful to every one who weuld talk— 


Love LETTERS, 


CORRECTLY, IN THE SHOP, 

CLEABLY, In THE DrawtnG-Room, 
FLUENTLY, IN DEBATING Society, 
FORCIBLY, IN THE LEGISLATURE, 
ELOQUENTLY, AND AT PUBLIO MEETINGS, 
EFFECTIVELY; On ALL Occasions, 


Probably no work in the English language contains so 
much useful matter on this subject, in so small a space; 
and it is not a grammar, but an interesting book to read. 
Price 80 cents; in muslin, 50 cents. 


How to Benave ; 


A New Pocket MANUAL or REPUBLICAN ETIQUETTE AND 
Gum To Correct Personar Hasits. If you desire to 
know what Good Manners require— 


At Home, As a GUEST, 
On THE STREET, IN CoNVERSATION, 
Ata PARTY, At PLACES OF AMUSEMENT, 


AT CHURCH, IN TRAVELING, 
Ar TABLE, In Tur Company or LADIES, 
As a Host, In CourTenip— 


This is the book you want. The New York pening 
Mirror pronounces this “the most complete thing of the 
kind we have ever scen.” It is already accepted as a 
standard work on the subject of manners. Price 80 cents; 
in muslin, 50 cents. 


How rto Do Business ; 


A New Pocket Manvat of Practical Affairs, and Guide to 
Success in the various Pursuits of Life. Indispensable— 


In THe Countine-Room, For THE CLERK, 

IN THE STORE, For THR APPRENTICE, 

In tne Snop, For tne FARMER-Box, 

Ix THE MARKET, For TuE Book-AGEnNrT, 

ON THE Farm, - For aLL Bustngss MEN, 

EVERYWHERE, For EVERYBODY. 

It teaches how to choose a pursuit, how to educate one’s 
self for it, and how to follow it with certain success. It is 
eminently practical, and adapted to the wants of all classes. 


Price, 80 cents; muslin, 50 cents. 


FowLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


Inventor -, Look to your Interests 11 
How to Get A PATENT, OR THE 


Iav@tor’s los ructor. New edition. Now Ready. Price 
Only 6 cents. Send two three cent stamps fur a copy. to 
FOWLEB AND WELLS, 208 Broadway, New T.. rk. 


Pay 8 
New Enectro-GabLvanic BAT. 
TERY celebrated for the curing of nerv: usress, neuralgia, 
rh-umatian, aud similar disens»s, with instructions in its 
philosophy snd modes of app tation. Price $10. Addr: ss, 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, Now Tork. 
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MIscELLANEOUS' Books, 


PUBLISHED BY FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broapway, New York. 


A New AND Userut Boox.—Tue 
AMERICAN DEBATER;; being a Plain Exposition of 
the Principles and Practice of Public Debate. By James 
N. McEligott, LL.D. Price 81. 


ABEL AND BLOTAM's HAN D-BOORE 
OF CHEMISTRY, witb several Cuts. Price 68 25. 


A Sensation Boox.—MatTrRIMONIAL 


BROKERAGE IN NEW YORK. By A Reporter. Just 
Published. Price $1. 


AMERICAN GIRLS“ Book or GAMES 
AND PLAYS. Price 76 cents. 


AN IL. USTRATEKD Sxeror OF THE Lire 
AND MINISTRY OF O. H. SPURGEON. Price 75 ots. 


ARTHUR’s ADVICE TO YouNG LaDIEs. 
Price 75 cents. 


ARTHUR’s ADVICE To YounGc Men. 
Price 75 cents. 


Ar Home AND ABROA D, by Margaret 
Fuller. Price 1%. 


Aurora LEIGH. 
ing. Price 81. 


Bancrort’s Lire or Grorge W asa- 
INGTON, with illustrations. Price $1 25. 


BEECHER's LIFE THOUGHTS SENT BY 
mail, post-paid, for $1. 


Bretcuer’s LxOrURES ro Youna MEN. 
Price 75 cents. 


Beecuer’s SrAR Papers. 
81 25. 


BioGRAPHICAL AND CriticaL Mis- 
CELLANIES. By W. H. Prescott. Sheep. Price $2 50. 


BoarpMaN’s HiahER CHRISTIAN 
LIFE. Price 81. 


Brooks’ UNIVERSAL GAZETTEER OF 
THE WORLD. Sheep. Price $8 50. 
Bronson’s Exvocution. $1. 


Borst’s AuERICAN FLOWER GARDEN. 
Price $1 25. 


Byron’s Porticat Works, with Life, 
12mo. Prico $1 26. 


CARL VIER HEROES. Hero- Worship, 
AND THE HEROIC IN HISTORY. New edition. 
New Guine. 


Price 60 cents. 
CaRPENTER’S By 
Peter Nicholson, he Model Architect.” Price $4. 
CARPENTER ON ALCOHOL.—A new 
edition. By Dr. Condle. Price 60 cents. 


CHAMBERS’ INFORMATION FOR THE 
PEOPLE. New and improved edition. 2 vols. Price $6. 


CHAPMAN'Ss Drawine.—Parts 1, 2, 
8, 4,5, and 6. Each 50 cents. Complete, cloth, $4. 


ConsTITUTIONAL TEXT-BOOER.— Con- 
tainiug Selections from Daniel Webster, Declaration of In- 
dependence, Consti:ution of the U. B., Washington's Fare- 
well Addreas, ete. Price $1. 

By Dr. 


CourtsHip AND MARRIAGE. 
Alcott. Price 75 cents. 

CRANDALL ON School REFORM ; or, 
„Three Ilours’ School a Day.” Price 81. 


CRANDALL’s Report on PUBLIC 


SCHOOLS; or, Talks with the People of the State of 
New York.” Price $1 25. 


CxupRN's CONDENSED CoNCORDANCE. 
Price 21 75. 


Dopp's ANatomy AND PnrysIoLocy 
OF THE HORSE, with fllustrations. Price $2, 


Downtine’s Corrace RESIDENCES. 


Designs for Rural Cottages, etc, Illustrated by numerous 
Engravings. Price $2. ` 


Downtne’s FRUrr anp Froir Trees 
OF AMERICA. Containing over 750 pages, Price $1 50. 


Emerson’s Works. 6vols. Price $6. 
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ROBERT BURNS. 


[CONTLETED FROM JULY NUMBER.) 


Some may be surprised to be told that Venera- 
tion was a powerful sentiment in Burns. That it 
was. however, seems to me unquestionable. The 
feeling was there, though its direction was not, in 
all reapects, the one which it commonly takes. In 
early youth, as he tells in his letter to Dr Moore, 
he was a good deal noted for an “ enthusiastic 
idiot piety ;” and he afterward studied eagerly 
those excellent works, Derham’s Physico and 
Astro- Theology, and Ray's Wisdam of God in 
the Creation. It is testified by Professor Stewart 
that he had a very strong sense of religion, 
and expressed deep regret at the levity with 
which he had heard it treated occasionally in some 
convivial meetings which he frequented” Allan 
Cunningham says that at Ellisland “ he performed 
family worship every evening.” (Lockhart, p. 153.) 
It was only in natural religion that Burns strongly 
believed; as to revelation his opinions were un- 
stable, and even skeptical. Nevertheless, it is 
plain that he highly appreciated the moral doc- 
trines of Jesus, and thought their excellence a 
strong presumption, at least, for the divinity of 
his mission. In a letter to Mrs. Dunlop, dated 
21st June, 1789, after expressing his belief in an 
incomprehensible, omniscient Creator, the real 
and eternal distinction between virtue and vice, 
and the high probability of a retributive scene of 
existence beyond the grave, he proceeds to affirm, 
“ that, from the sublimity, excellence, and purity 
of the doctrines and precepts cf Christ, unparal- 
leled by all the aggregated wisdom and learning 
of many preceding ages, though to appearance 
he himself was the obscurest and most illiterate 
of our species—therefore Jesus Christ was from 
God.” As little was he a Calvinist as a Trini- 
tarian. The Old Light clergy were conspicuous 
marks for his ridicule; and he rejected the 
doctrines of original sin and the eterna} punish- 
ment of the wicked. But his organs of Wonder 
and Veneration being large, he had naturally a 
leaning toward things invisible,“ and both in his 
letters and in his memoranda we find frequent 
allusions to the Deity. 

“My idle reasonings,” he confesses, ‘‘ some- 
times make me feel a little akeptical, but the ne- 
cessities of my heart always give tbe cold philoso- 
phizings the lie.“ The cold philosophizings, how- 
ever, at times prevailed, making him doubt the 
existence of a future state. I hate,” says he, 
a man that wishes to be a deist, but, I fear, 
every fair, unprejudiced inquirer must, in some 
degree, be a skeptic. It is not that there are any 
very staggering arguments against the im- 
mortality of man ; but, like electricity, phlogiston, 
etc., the subject is 80 involved in darkness, that 
we want data to go upon. One thing frightens 
me much ; that we are to live for ever seems foo 
good news to be true. That we are to enter into 
a new scene of existence, where, exempt from 


VV i ; d 
a -out in s ing places: an 
617 cae be moreko than I am in sach 
. hosts, witehes, ete. J. yet ii often takes an 
effort philosophy to shake off these dle terrore” 
(Laer t: br. Moo-e.) To his friend Cunninzham be 
decterrs his conviction, thet there exist e- ase of tte 
5 A. which connect 
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Te want G av to 
come beyoud death and the grave. 


want and pam, we shall enjoy ourselves and our 
friends without satiety or separation—how much 
should I be indebted to any one who could fally 
assure me that this was certain.“ To another 
he writes: “Your thoughts on religion shall be 
welcome. You may perhaps distrust me when I 
say, it is also my favorite topic; but mine is the 
religion of the bosom. I hate the very idea of 
controversial divinity ; as I firmly believe that 
every honest, upright man, of whatever sect, will 
be accepted of the Deity. . . I despise the 
superstition of a fanatic, but I love the religion 
of a man.” Burns’ Veneration appeared in his 
strong jacobitical feeling, and his reverence for 
Sir William Wallace. If he venerated but few of 
his cotemporaries, it was because he thought 
himself the equal of most of them. No man, 
however powerful his Veneration may be, ever 
reveres those whom, under the influence of other 
faculties, he despises or dislikes. But people of 
high rank, who paid him attention, he regarded 
with deep respect. This faculty was doubtless 
the source of the emotion which he displayed on 
visiting the tomb of Bruce at Dunfermline. Nor 
could he, without the inspiration of strong re- 
ligious feelings, have written such a poem as The 
Cotter’s Saturday Night. 

Of the organ of Firmness, the portrait of Burns 
by Nasmyth seems to indicate a larger develop- 
ment than the skull. This faculty when strong 
gives perseverance, steadiness, and resolution; a 
tendency to persist in purpose, opinion, and con- 
duct. In these qualities Burns seems to have 
been rather deficient. ‘The fervor of his 
passions,” says Mrs. Riddell, “ was fortunately 
tempered by their versatility. He was seldom, 
never, indeed, implacable in his resentments ; and 
sometimes, it has been alleged, not inviolably 
steady in his engagements of friendship. Much, 
indeed, has been said of his inconstancy and 
caprices.” The rapidity with which most of his 
schemes were abandoned is another proof of this 
defect. A letter from Dr. Blacklock, for example, 
received when he was on the way to Greenock 
with the intention of sailing to Jamaica, over- 
threw his plan in a moment, and sent him with 
breathless speed to Edinburgh. He had jast 
written to a friend: Against two things I am 
fixed as fate—staying at home and owning Jean 
copjugally. The first, by heaven, I will not do! 
—the last, by hell, I will never do!” Yet, when 
the lovers met, the second of these “ fired” reso- 
lutions terminated by his giving Jean a written 
acknowledgment of their marriage! Firmness is 
of great use in enabling men of strong appetites 
to withstand their cravings, and reduce virtuous 
resolutions to practice. In this respect, as- 
suredly, the poet was far from deserving our 
admiration. 

Of Conscientiousness he had about the same 
natural endowment as of Firmness. It was well 
cultivated during his early years by bis father, 
who was a very bonest, intelligent, and pious man. 
In Burns the eentiment was strong enough to 
make him honest and candid when no oppofing 
impulse interfered, but it was too weak to control 
him if any strong passion was aroused. As soon, 
however, as the excitement passed away, the voice 


0 to Mr. Cauninguam, 16th February. 1780. 
See also Letter to Mrs. Dunlop, 18th December, 1789. 


of the monitor compelled him to listen. There 
is nothing in the whole frame of man,“ says be. 
“which seems to me so unaccountable as that 
thing called conscience. Had the troublesome 
yelping cur powers efficient to prevent a mischief, 
he might be of use; but, at the beginning of the 
business, his feeble efforts are to the workings of 
passion as the infant froste of an autumnal morn- 
ing to the unclouded fervor of the rising sun ; and 
no sooner are the tumultuous doings of the 
wicked deed over, than, amidst the bitter native 
consequences of folly, in the very vortex of our 
horrors, up starts conscience, and harrows us with 
the feelings of the damned.” 

Ideality—the chief organ of poetical feeling 
was large in Burns, and his temperament was that 
which is most favorable to inspiration. He was 
passionately fond of the beauties of nature, but 
it was in dreary, solemn, desolate grandeur that 
he seems to have delighted most. Sach a taste I 
have repeatedly found in persons with large 
Destructiveness,] Cautiousness, and Ideality— 
moderate Hope, and a susceptible temperament. 
Burns was especially fond of winter. “This, I 
believe,” says he, may be partly owing to my 
misfortunes giving my mind a melancholy cast; 
bat there is something even in the ° 

' Mighty tempest and the hoary waste, 

Abrupt and dead, stretched o’er the buried earth,’ 
which raises the mind to a serious sublimity, 
favorable to everything great and noble“ There 
is scarcely any earthly object gives me more -I do 
not know if I should call it pleasure— but some- 
thing that exalts me—something which enraptures 
me—than to walk in the sheltered side of a wood 
or high plantation, in a cloudy, winter day, and 
hear the stormy wind howling among the trees 
and raving over the plain. It is my best season 
for devotion; my mind is wrapped up in a kind of 
enthusiasm to Him, who, in the pompous language 
of the Hebrew bard, ‘ walks on the wings of the 
wind.“ Such enthusiasm has its source in 
Ideality, Wonder, and Veneration. Addison's 
Vision of Mirza, a narrative fall of Ideality, 
captivated Burns, as he has recorded, beſore he 
was capable of fixing an idea to a word of three 


syllables.” In many of his poems, such as the 
-iddress to Mary in Heaven. he displays s 
strength of Ideality which contrasts strongly with 
the coarseness of his satirical effusions, inspired by 
far different feel: 

Burns was less remarkable for wit than for 
humor. The former is well described by Lockhart 
as s “peculiar vein of sly homely wit.” Humor 
is held by phrenologists to depend on the o 
of Secretiveness, Mirthfulnesa, and Individuality ; 
while wit is more exclusively connected with the 
second organ. The poet had little gayety. except 
under social excitement. “ His wit,” says Pro- 
fessor Stewart, was ready, and always impressed 
with the marks of a vigorous understanding; bat, 
to my taste, not often pleasing or happy.” 

Iro zz cosrixrxp.) 


* the Fisiom, he makes Coila address bim as 
liows : 
“I saw thee seek the sounding shore, 
Delighted with the dashing rar; 
Or epee the poria 5 
re Unrough the sky 
I saw grim nature's visage boar 
Struck ths young eye. 
The next stanza refers to his benevoleat disposition : 
“Or when the deep-zreen mantled carth 


I saw thee eye the 
With boundsess love.” 
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Tuar eminent educator, Horace Mann, Presi- 
dent of Antioch College, who has done more for 
the present and future generations of America on 
the score of intellectual culture than any man 
now living, departed this life at Yellow Springs, 
Ohio, on Tuesday, the 2d of August. 

He was born in the town of Franklin, Norfolk 
County, Massachusetts, May 4, 1796. His father, 
Thomas Mann, who was a farmer, died when 
Horace was thirteen years of age, leaving him 
little of this world’s goods, but a better inherit- 
ance—the example of an upright life, virtuous 
inculcations, and an hereditary thirst for knowl- 
edge. 

His father was a man of feeble health, and died 
of consumption. Horace inherited weak lungs, 
and from the age of twenty to thirty years he 
just skirted the fatal shores of that disease on 
which his father had been wrecked. - This inher- 
ited weakness, accompanied by a high nervous 
temperament, and aggravated by a want of judi- 
cious physical training in early life, gave him a 
sensitiveness of orgauization and a keenness of 
susceptibility which nothing but the iron clamps 
of habitual self-restraint could ever have control- 
led. As the apostle of education, he has often il- 
lustrated the responsibilities of other teachers by 
the shortcomings of his own. 
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In a letter written long ago to a friend, he says: 
“ I regard it as an irretrievable misfortune that 
my childhood was not a happy one. By nature I 
was exceedingly elastic and buoyant, but the 
poverty of my parents subjected me to continual 
privation. I believe in the rugged nursing of 


Tvil, but she nursed me too much. In the winter 


time I was employed in in-door and sedentary 
occupations, which confined me too strictly; and 
in summer, when I could work on the farm, the 
labor was too severe, and often encroached upon 
the hours of sleep. 


THE LATE HORACE MANN. 


“Yet with these obstructions, 
I had a love of knowledge which 
nothing could repress. An in- 
ward voice raised its plaint for- 
ever in my heart for something 
nobler and better. And if my 
parents had not the means to 
give me knowledge, they inten- 
sified the love of it. They always 
spoke of learning and learned 
men with enthusiasm and a kind 
of reverence. I was taught to 
take care of the few books we 
had, as though there was some- 
thing sacred about them. I nev- 
er dogeared one in my life, nor 
profanely scribbled upon title- 
pages, margin, or fly-leaf, and 
would as soon have stuck a pin 
through my flesh as through the 
pages of a book. When very 
young, I remember a young lady 
came to our house on a visit, 
' who was said to have studied 
Latin. I looked upon her asa 
sort of goddess. Years after, 
the idea that I could ever study 
Latin broke upon my mind with 
the wonder and bewilderment of 
a revelation. Until the age of 
fifteen I had never been to school 
more than eight or ten weeks in 
a year. 

% As to my early habits, whatever may have 
been my shortcomings, I can still say tbat I have 
always been exempt from what may be called 
common vices. I was never intoxicated in my 
life—unless, perchance, with joy or anger. I 
never swore—indeed, profanity was always most 
disgusting and repulsive to me. And I consider 
it always a climax, I never used the vile weed’ 
in any form. I early formed the resolution to be 
a slave to no habit. For the rest, my public life 
is almost as well known to others as to myself: 
and, as it commonly happens to public men, 
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others know my motives a great deal better than 
Ido.” 

Under the burning stimuli, which entering 
upon new fields of knowledge supplied, he forgot 
all idea of bodily limitations to mental effort; and 
at the end of his first college year he found him- 
self utterly prostrated by illness, from which 
neither the resuscitative energies of nature, nor 
all the care which his laborious life has since al- 
lowed him to take, have ever enabled him to 
recover. What strength he has since possessed 
has been only the salvage on a wreck. 

He was a marked man among his young associ- 
atea; marked and remembered for those peculiar- 
itien of: character which bave distinguished him 
ever since; first, bold and original thinking, which 
led him to investigate subjects without veneration 
for anything but the truth and right that he found 
in them; second. a horror of cant and sham which 
made him attack, with invective and satire, all 
who resorted to them for selfish purposes. 

He sees ot only Ten Commandments, but ten 
thousand. Hence the delicacy of his moral sense; 
hence his uniform and stern purity of life; hence 
his uncompromising hostility to the impiousness 
and sin of immorality of any kind, or by whom- 
soever committed. 

Immediately after commencement he entered 
his name in the (ffice of the Hon. J. J. Fiske, of 
Wrentham, as a stadent at law. He had spent 
here, however, only a few months when he was 
invited back to college as a tutor in Latin and 
Greek. 

In the latter part of 1821, having resigned his 
tutorship, he entered the Jaw school at Litchfield, 
Connecticut, and was admitted a member of the 
Norfolk County (Mass.) bar in December, 1823. 

An opportunity was offered to Mr. Mann to dis- 
play his powers as an advocate, and from that 
time business flowed in in a more copious stream, 
until he left the profession in 1887. 

We believe the records of the courts will show 
that, during the fuurteen years of his forensic 
practice, be gained at least four out of five of all 
the contested cases in which he was engaged. The 
inflexible rule of bis professional life was, never 
to undertake a case that he did not believe to be 
right. He held that an advocate loses his highest 
power when he loses the ever-conscious conviction 
that he is contending for the truth. He used to 
say that in this conscious -onviction of right there 
was a magnetism. and he only wanted an oppor- 
tunity to be put in communication with a jury in 
order to impregnate them with his own belief. 

In 1880 Mr. Mann was married to Mins Char- 
lotte, youngest daughter of the late Rev. Dr. 
Messer, for many years President. of Brown Uni- 


versity. She died August 1, 1882. and the man- 


ner in which he was affected by her death shows 
most strikingly the depth and strength of his af- 
feotions. 


In 1848 he married Miss Mary Peabody, in 


whom he found not only a most aff-ctionate and 


worthy companion. but an earnest assistant and 
8y mpatbizer in all his edncational labors. 


In 1827 he was elected a representative to the 
Legislature of Massachusetts, Yet he was never 
a political partisan, He loved truth better than 
be loved any party. It is worthy of remark, that 
among all his speeches and writings, touching as 


they do almost the whole circle of moral, social, 
and economical subjecte, not a single partisan 
speech or partisan newspaper article of his is any- 
where to be found, and for the best of reasons, for 
he never made or wrote one. 

But the act by which Mr. Mann most signalized 
his legislative life in the House of Representatives 
was the establishment of the State Lunatic Hoe- 
pital of Worcester. This benevolent enterprise 
was conceived, sustained, and carried through the 
House by him alone, against the apathy and indif- 
ference of many, and the direct opposition of some 
prominent men. 

He removed to Boston in 1838, and engaged in 
the practice of law. At the first election he was 
chosen a senator from the county of Suffolk to the 
State Senate. By re-elections he was continued 
in the Senate for four years. In 1886 that body 
elected him its President; and again, in 1837, in 
which year he retired from political life, to enter 
upon a new and more congenial sphere of labor, 
and in June, 1887, accepted the office of Secretary 
of the Board of Education. 

Immediately on accepting the office he with- 
drew from all other professional and business en- 
gagements whatever, that no vocation but the new 
one might burden his hands or obtrude upon his 
contemplations. He resolved to beseen and known 
only as an educationist. 

It is obvious on a moment's reflection that few 
works ever undertaken by man had relations so 
namerous, or touched society at so many points, 
and those so sensitive, as those in which Mr. Mann 


was now engaged. 


Mr. Mann laid his hand upon the abuses to be 
corrected, the deficiencies to be supplied, and the 
reforms to be begun. His first report, and his 
first oddress or lecture, both written within the 
first six months after his appointment. fore- 
shadowed everything that has since been accom- 
plished. A holy chord of the public heart had 
been touched, and the contemplation of great 
principles enfranchised the mind from sordid 
motives. He followed up his victory. His object 
was to commit the State to great measures of re- 
form and progress before the day of reaction 
should come. Extensive changes in the law were 
proposed and carried. Union schools were pro- 
vided for. Above all, the Normal Schools were 
established. first under the plea of being an ex- 
periment; but long before that hold was released, 
they made a grasp upon the pablic good-will, by 
success achieved and benefits bestowed, which has 
now incorporated them among the permanent and 
moet valued institations of the State. 


Of Mr Mann's labors during the twelve years 
of bis secretaryship it is difficult to speak without 
the appearance of exaggeration. Some of the pro 
ducts, however, are before us. He wrote twelve 
long Annual Reports, of one of which—the tenth 
—the Edinburgh Review says, This volume is 
indeed a noble monument of a civilized people ;” 
and if America were sunk beneath the waves, 
would remain tbe fairest picture on record of an 
Ideal Commonwealth.” 

Well might he say, as he did in his Supple- 
mentary Report, in 1848, that from the time 
when I accepted the secretaryship, in June, 1837, 


until May, 1848, when I tendered my resignation 


of it, I labored, in this cause, an average of not 


less than fifteen hours a day; that, from the 


beginning to the end of this period, I never took 


a day for relaxation, and that months and months 
together passed without my withdrawing a single 


evening from working hours, to call upon a friend. 


My whole time was devoted, if not wisely, yet 
continuously and cheerfully, to the great trust 
confided to my hands.” 

Of the results of these labors the educational 
world seems to have settled down into a clear and 
unanimous opinion The labors were great, but 
they brought forth an hundred-fold.” Many of 
Mr. Mann’s Reports have been republished in this 
country and in England. His opinious are cited 
as authority in the Legislatures of the Union. and 
in the British Parliament, and quoted in Reviews 
and in standard educational works. It was my 
fortune,“ said the Hon. Anson Burlingame, in a 
public speech lately made, to be, some time 
since, in Guildhall, London, when a debate was 
going on. The question was, whether they should 
instruct their represe: tative in favor of secular 
education. They voted they would not do it. But 
a gentleman rose and read some statistics from one 
of the Reporta of Horace Maun. That extract re- 
versed the vote in the Common Council of London. 
I never felt prouder of my country.” 

On the 23d of February, 1848, Mr. John Quincy 
Adams, who was a representasive from the Con- 
gressional district in which Mr. Mann resided; 
died in the United States House of Representatives, 
which for almost twenty years bad been the theater 
of his labors. A successor was to be chosen, but 
where should one be found? Mr. Mann was named, 
and at once the only question was whether he 
would accept the offer if tendered. 

Ae soon as elected, he tendered the resignation 
of his secretaryship to t:e Board. 

In the ensuing November he was re-elected to 
Congress by an overwhelming majority, receiving 
eleven thousand out of about MArteen thousand 
votes, and was re-elected again in 1850, against 
two opposing candidates. 

The principal of Mr. Mann's published works 
are the ten volumes (octavo) of his Common School 
Journal; a compilation called Abstracts of the 
Massachusetts School Reform and Reports; his 
twelve Annual Reports as Secretary of the Board 
of Education; his volume of Lectures on Educa- 
tion ;” his “ Thoughts for Young Men.“ a lecture 
of which some twenty thousand copies have been 
sold; two lectures on temperance, one addressed to 
the “ poor and ignorant,” the other to the “rich 
and educated ;” two lectures on the Powers and 
Duties of Woman; Fourth of July orations, etc.* 

A few years ago. the degree of Doctor of Laws 
was conferred on Mr. Mann by Harvard College. 
On the 15th of September, 1852, Mr. Mann was 
chosen President of Antioch College, a new insti- 
tution, situated at Yellow Springs, Greene County, 
Ohio. The trustees had voted that the college be 
opened on the first Wednesday of October, 1858. 
Thus from the day Mr. Mann entered public life, 
he has always been elected or appointed to a new 
office before the time of his previous election or 
appointment had expired. 

The peculiarities of the college over which Mr. 
Mann was called to preside, are those for which, 


* Which have been collected and published in one 
large volume, by FowrxI anp W. Lis. Price 21 50. 
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during the whole course of his life, he has shown 
the strongest affinity. It is founded on a most 
liberal basis as to denominational tenets. Those 
under whose auspices it has been started take the 
Bible for their rule of faith and practice, reject- 
ing all man-made creeds; they hold that the tree 
is known by its fruit, and therefore that Christian 
character and a Christian life are the true tests 
of Christian fellowsbip. 

The institution is also founded to secure the re- 
alization of one of Mr. Mann’s most cherished ob- 
jects during his whole educational career—namely, 
to give to the female sex equal opportunities of 
education with those afforded to males. 


THE LAST HOURS OF HORACE MANN. 


A writer in the Christian Register gives the 
following interesting statement : 

„On Monday morning (August Ist) I was al- 
lowed to visit him, and my first glance convinced 
me that the chances were against his recovery. 
On Tuesday, at five o’clock, P. m., the great soul 
mounted from the fallen tower. I was with him 
constantly during the last thirty-six bours of bis 
life, and I must say that I never saw the excel- 
lences of his character so fully revealed. All 
that was craggy, angular, and masculine had al- 
ready died, and what remained was rich indeed. 
His real greatness never shone out more than in 
the death-hour. When he was told that he had 
but a few hours to live, his brain flashed up with 
all the glow of bis best days, and he talked at 
least two hours in a strain of almost supra- mortal 
eloquence. The members of his family, students 
remaining heré during the vacation, and many of 
his neighbors were called in at his request, and 
he had for each some word of warning or cheer. 
It was particularly note-worthy that his remarks 
to each person had some specific pertinency of 
adaptation. 

“ His ideas, and the language in which he 
clothed them, were really grand, and amazed us 
all to silence—nay, melted us all to tears. A 
signal sweetness and tenderness pervaded every 
word. Not often in one's lifetime does one have 
the privilege of witnessing so great a scene. I 
am forced to confess that I never before appreci- 
ated the softness of the core that this masculine 
heart contained.” 


TRADES FOR YOUNG MEN. 


To a young man full of hope, no question comes 
to his mind with more emphasis than this— How 
shall I employ my time, or what means shall I 
adopt to secure a support, and place myself in 
right relations to the social and business world? 
As most persons are born without a fortune, this 
question forces itself upon their e nsideration as 
to how they shall direct their energies to the best 
advantage to secure a living, and also that culture 
which the mind craves. Ihough thousands float 
down the stream of time on the lazy current of 
the sluggish tide, doing whatever chance gives 
them to do, and thus pick up a precarious subsist- 
ence; and other thausands contentedly settle down 
to the performance of some drudging. menial em- 
ployment, scarcely hoping for anything higher or 
more remunerative, there are yet others, per- 
haps a minority, who make the question—What 
shall I do for a living? one of paramount import- 
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ance in their daily thoughts. Some men are 80 
admirably balanced, so properly organized, that 
they can do one thing as well as another. Law, 
divinity, medicine, merchandizing, farming, mech- 
anism, ornamental and economical, art, science, 
literature, are to them alike easy of acquisition 
and practice, and, if the person had experience, 
would succeed in either or all equally well. An- 
other man is endowed with plain, practical com- 
mon sense; but he has neither ingenuity, inven- 
tion, imagination, or creative talent of any sort. 
He may have as great a desire for wealth, honor, 
and influence as others, but in only one class 
of pursuits (for which he has an adaptation) 
can his success and independence be obtained. 
Anything that is straightforward, demonstrative, 
and practical he could do; but the moment the 
business becomes complicated, involved, and intri- 
cate; the moment it requires imagination, taste, 
fancy, polish, or the higher range of intellect, 
called logical power, he is not at home; all these 
qualities and conditions are comparatively a dead 
letter to him. 

Another has first-rate mechanical] talent in a 
particular direction, namely, working by the eye, 
modeling, carving, and the like. Such persons suc- 
ceed in smithing, stone. cutting, in molding pottery 
and making anything of irregular forms. 

Another man would succeed as a carpenter who 
would not answer at all as a pattern maker, a 
modeler, a carver, or smith. One has a mathe- 
matical mind and the other a tendency to work by 
the eye; another has skill for the performance of 
mechanical work, or that which is artistic, even, 
but he has a sensitive, delicate temperament and 
organization, and can not bear to grapple with 
rough, stern, robust business requiring the exer- 
cise of strength, energy, firmness, and manliness of 
character. He would not like bridge-building, 
but could make pianoforte keys, inlaid with pearl, 
polished and perfected. He could make chronom- 
eters or music boxes, but locomotives, grist-mills, 
and heavy machinery in general. would seem 
coarse, rugged, and unpleasant to him 


Another person is adapted to teach; he has lit- 
erary and scientific tastes, and a desire to deal in 
ideas, in facts, not in things. He is willing to la- 
bor with the mind, and to be as active and indus- 
trious as any man on the list, but thoughts and 
facts, history and science, are his stock in trade. 
He can take the mind and build it up in all knowl- 
edge; can train it to think consecutively and sys- 
tematically, but he can not take stone, timber, and 
iron and erect with these an edifice or machinery. 
Another is naturally adapted to study the physi- 
ology, anatomy, and pathology of tbe human sys- 
tem. To him the profession of physician and sur- 
geon is indicated, and if he have the energy and 
courage requisite to meet its cares and perform its 
duties, this should be his avocation, Another has 
a legal mind; is well adapted to understand hu- 
man rights and duties, and to adjust differences 
judicially. Many a man can build or operate a 
locomotive who would fail in building a system of 
laws, or in administering them. What a mancan 
do, therefore, depends upun his organization; not 
upon one faculty, but, more or less, upon all. 
What he can do best, considering health, physical 
constitution, and mental adaptation—what will be 
best for his own mental growth, is one fact to be 
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considered. What will enable him to take the 
best position in society, and to give to his children 
the best opportunity for education and proper cul- 
ture; and what will be the best for his morals and 
the best for him as a man and an immortal being. 
Sometimes these conflict ; where they do thus con- 
flict, the subject should be seriously considered. 

Parents too often think if they can only place 
their children in a position in which they will be 
respected and successful, pecuniarily, that they 
have set them up in the world handsomely, while 
perhaps the health, the morals, and the real happi- 
ness of the child have been mainly sacrificed. He 
who makes a fortune at the expense of his health, 
perverts his life. He who makes a fortune at the 
expense of his morals is immolated. He who 
strives to follow an elegant and popular vocation 
because it is very respectable, yet lacking the re- 
quisite talent and energy to insure success in it, 
will poison his life by poverty and the feeling of 
chagrin and mortification at his subordinate posi- 
tion in his profession. A third-rate lawyer or 
physician drags his weary way through life un- 
honored and poor ; whereas, perhaps, if he had be- 
come a blacksmith, a farmer, or miller, he might 
have acquired wealth, respect, position, health, 
and happiness, and been able to have placed his 
children in a much higher plane intellectcally, so- 
cially, and morally, than he can to be a half- 
starved, ignoble lawyer. 

This subject of choosing occupations is too im- 
portant for persons to waste time and labor in 
doubtful experiments. The fancy often leads a 
boy to admire a pursuit when he views it from the 
outside, but having spent a year or two in becom- 
ing acquainted with it, he finds it utterly disgust- 
ing tohim. Few persons study the character of 
the pursuit in its relation to the character of the 
boy. The chief thought, generally, is—Is it prof- 
itable? Is it easy? Is it respectable? Now 
there are pursuits which are profitable, easy, and 
respectable, but which are so unlike, that a given 
person can not adopt them with equal success in- 
discriminately. To bea civil engineer is profita- 
ble and respectable—though it is not always 
easy —and there are many persons of good general 
intellect who are not qualified to become success- 
ful engineers. To be a machinist is both respect- 


able and profitable, but there are those who would 


sucoeed well as carpenters that would utterly fail 
as machinists; some would excel as blacksmiths 
who would not as carpenters, and so on to the end 
of the chapter. 

Now it is the office of Purenoiocy to teach the 
adaptation of persons to pursuits, to point out av- 
ocations for particular persons, to determine what 
line of life would be best calculated to promote the 
health, happiness, morality, and pecuniary success 
of the individual. 

A young man recently came to us for examina- 
tion. We told him he should get an education 
and follow a profession, which we named. He re- 
marked that he had been brought up a merchant, 
and had just attained his majority with the lib- 
erty of acting for himself; that to be educated was 
always his desire, but his friends had devoted him 
to business. Now, however, being encouraged by 
the examination to follow his instincts, he was re- 
solved to resign his situation in the store and de- 
vote himself to study. This he has since done. 
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The last five years may not have becn lost to this 
young man, but probably could have been better 
employed for his educational development and 
preparation for the profession which is to make up 
his life- labor. 

It gives us pleasure to know that parents are 
becoming more interested in Phrenology every 
year, a8 a means of aiding them not only to man- 
age and govern their children, but to select a pur- 
suit best calculated, all things considered, to pro- 
mote their character, their happiness, their health, 
and their success; and our office business shows 
every year a greater proportion of children and 
young persons than formerly. This is as it should 
be. No child exists whose training, health, and 
habits might not be improved by a phrenological 
examination, and no young man should think of 
selecting an occupation w.thout first consulting 
the teachers of the science. If they are poor, and 
can ill afford the expense, so much the more need 
of having a right start in the right direction. 
Only the rich can afford to lose time and make 
mistakes on the subject of choosing occupation. 
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PHRENOLOGY IN THE PULPIT. 


[We give the concluding portion of the sermon of Henry 
Ward Beecher, from the text, Abhor that which is evil; 
cleave to that which is good.”] 

I REMARK, in the fourth place, that in order to 
falfill this command, we must give all our feel- 
ings and education, so that the things that are 
right and wrong— the principles, and the qual- 
ities, and the ac'ions—may be predetermined. In 
other words, there are some things which we 
learn to meet instantly with approbation and with 
gladness; and there are other things which we 
know instantly to be wicked. But this power of 
discrimination between right and wrong is the re- 
sult of training. When a child comes into life it 
does not know whether any particular ac ion is 
right or wrong. It is only by education that it 
can learn the difference between that which is 
good and that which isevil. We should therefore 
make it our constant study to learn what things 
in life are according to the law of justice, of 
truth, of benevolence, and of rectitude, and what 
things are contrary to this law; and then, when 
wo have determined these things by experience, 
we are prepared to take the legitimate steps in the 
exercise of the feelings of which we have been 
speaking. 

Again; we must teach ourselves to meet evil 
without parleying—with instant and unhesitating 
rejection. A man should be so trained that there 
are no secondary questions in espeot to the na- 
ture of the good or bad he meets. For instance, 
he should be so trained « at he will have no hesi- 
tation in pronouncing a lie evil. No man. on look- 
ing into the face fa serpent, is ever beguiled for 
one moment by its beauty and lubricity. Birds 
may be so beguiled, but men are not. Th: instant 
a man sees a serpent h- feels that it is poison, and 
protects himself against it. So if a man performs 
toward us or others a dishonorable act, our re- 
pugnance should be roused up by that act, and we 
should feel it to be wrong with as little hesitation 
as we would feel that a serpent was poison, if we 
should see one. When we find a serpent lying in 
our path, we make haste to destroy it; and in our 
intercourse with man, our souls ought to be so 


trained that when we come into contact with 
wrong, we shall blast it at once. The instant we 
see things that are foul and mean, no matter in 
whom, that instant should be the instant of their 
condemnation and their destruction. There is 
nothing more dangerous than for a man to say, 
with reference to any matter involving the ques- 
tion of right or wrong. Let us examine it.” I 
know it is the first impulse of a generous nature 
not to condemn instantly; bat in nine hundred 
and ninety-nine cases out of a thousand, and once 
more, whenever a question of right and wrong is 
presented to a man, he should not stop and say, 
„Let me consider upon it. May I not have been 
deceived?” Whatever things in the matter of 
truth, whatever things in the matter of honor, 
whatever things in the matter of purity, what- 
ever things in the matter of worsbip, whatever 
things in the matter of goodness, whatever things 
in this whole scale of virtues, are presented to 
your mind, and your first impression of them is 
that they are wrong, let that be the end of it; 
and if you make a mistake, let it be on that side, 
and not on the other. 

We must put decision, too, in our moral dis- 
likes If we do this, we sball seldom be tempted. 
If we have once come to the habit of feeling vigor- 
ous and intense disapprobation of things evil, we 
shall be in but little danger of being drawn astray 
by them. But no man can come into such a habit 
who is limber-backed in his dislikes. I have seen 
men whom it seemed to me no amount of preseure 
could get up to the manhood of a real indignation. 
I have seen men that thought stealing was bad, 
who, on witnessing it, would say, Oh, well, we 
must not be too severe in our condemnations.” 
They thought lying was bad, but when a case of 
lying was brought to their notice, they would say, 
“Yes; but you know that the provocation was 
strong.” They thought that to break a man's 
solemn word was very bad, but if a man broke his 
oath they would say, True; but we must look 
at these things leniently.” 

There is a kind of weak-backed charity in the 
world which is forever trying to make out that a 
thing is not what it is. There is a want of robust 
and scathing indignation toward things wicked 
and mean. This kind of spurious charity has 
crept much into the church; it is so much easier 
for a man to pass these things by without notice 
than to battle with them; it is so much easier for 
a man to put up with these things than to carry 
himself daily in such goodness and purity as to 
make it consistent for him to condemn what is bad 
in others. a 

A man who does not know how to hate iniquity, 
who does not know how to abhor evil, does not 
know how to love what is good. When God speaks 
of evil things, he does not mince matters. When 
God speaks, he says, I would thou wert cold or 
hot. So then, because thou art lukewarm, and 
neither cold nor hot, I will spew thee out of my 
mouth.” When God speaks, he tells a thing just 
as it is, and says just what he means. There is 
nothing more contemptible than these limpsy 
men, who are to be found nowhere; who are 
really neither on the side of the good or the bad, 
but on both sides; who are rather sorry when 
wrong is done, and rather glad when good is 
done. Give me a man or no man. These neuter 
men, these moral units, are utterly and inevitably 


distasteful, not alone to men, but especially to 
men who are like God, because they are distaste- 
ful to him also. 

And in this matter, I remark only once more, 
we are not to limit our detestation to those things 
which happen to come in conflict with our inter- 
ests. Where an evil is charging upon a thing of 
our own, we are liable to deception. If a man is 
indignant when his family is invaded, when his 
till is robbed, when his shipis appropriated, when 
his name is injured, when his station in society is 
taken away from him, or made uncomfortable, 
men say, Of course, that is right enough.” But 
let a man take up the cause of those who have 
none to defend them; let a man say, I am strong, 
but these are weak, and I will take their part ;” 
let a man go out of the circle of his own interests, 
and look upon the ignorance of his fellow-men, 
and upon the wrong done to them by reason of 
their ignorance, and undertake to protect them 
from imposition; let a man whose warm heart 
beats with compassion, say, I will make myself 
the universal defender of those who are oppressed 
and down-trodden, for I am more indignant when 
I see wrong done to others, than when it is done 
to me;” let a man do and say these things, and 
the feeling which he professes to have is supposed 
to be merely speculative. 

It is generally supposed that there is no moral 
quality that rises to the dignity of being really 
heroic or magnanimous. The idea would be scoffed 
and derided by many sanctified sinners. But 
those who teach that there is no such thing as 
disinterested benevolence; that there is no such 
thing as a man’s disinterestedly becoming a cham- 
pion for the rights of other men, are infidel both 
to the letter and spirit of the Gospel. They 
carry the Bible just as beech-trees carry last 
year’s leaves through the winter, not being able 
to shake them off, though the leaves are dead all 
the time. 

If a man smites you, you can stand it; but let 
him smite your neighbor, and you are bound to 
flame like Mount Sinai. Get the thing out of the 
reach of self-interest, and then is the time for the 
exhibition of true manly virtue and Christian de- 
velopment. When you are borne on by a dislike 
of moral qualities, you will find yourself easily 
tempted to commute, and it will not be so eary, 
by-and-by, for you to hate the evil as to bate the 
doer of the evil, You must put a double, a triple 
guard upon yourself in this respect. The com- 
mand is to hate evil—the evil act, the moral 
quality of evil—and to love goodness ; and though 
you should, for the first moment. mingle the man 
with bis deed, you should immediately fall back, 
remembering the declaration, Vengeance is mine, 
I will repay, saith the Lord.” Confine your- 
selves, in your likes and dislikes, to that which is 
right and wrong, good and bad, virtuous and 
vicious. 


Don’r GrumsLe.—He is a fool that grumbles 
at every mischance Put the best foot forward, 
is an old maxim. Don’t run about and tell ac- 
quaintances that you have been unfortunate. 
People do not like to have unfortunate people for 
acquaintances. Add to a vigorous determination 
a cheerful spirit; if reverses come, bear them 
like a philosopher, and get rid of them as you can. 
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BH A MAN. 


„BE A MAN,” by filling the place you are in. 
If you are a man, be a man, every whit a man. 
If you are not a man, glory in this; be a woman 
in the true sense of the word. If you are a youth 
or child, do not disdain those productive, disci- 
plinary years. Are you poor or rich, humble or 
honored, citizen or magistrate, be your position 
what it may, if you can not improve it, show 
yourself a man in it. 

To the young I say, do not make haste to be- 
come men prematurely; but seek to become the 
best specimens of youth. Men’s garments do not 
become boys; youth is the stepping-stone to man- 
hood, the apprenticeship of life. 

God has adapted responsibilities to relations, 
and these to natures and spheres. Seek to show 
yourselves true to the nature and sphere you are 
in; it ia thus you will prove yourselves to be men 
in the best sense. Let us magnify the position 
we are appropriately in, and show ourselves to be 
the noblest specimen of what God made us to be. 

“ Be a MAN,’ by cultivating yourself. There 
is need of a sound body, invigorated by habits of 
virtue and healthful enterprise; but there is more 
need of a noble mind, disciplined by culture and 
subject to principle. This is essential to the bhigh- 
est state of manhood. Uncultivated mind, like 
unsubdued soil or brute strength, fails of its 
highest productiveness. The whole mind and 
heart needs thus to be developed and disciplined. 
We can not show ourselves men in any true sense 
till we raise our standard of thinking, of acting, 
and purpose to the highest practicable point ; and 
to gain this high ground we must make a cov- 
enant with labor, we must resist temptation, and 
put the heel upon the neck of inordinate appetite 
and indulgence. We must store the mind and 
taste with what is useful and wholesome; we must 
be able to go from cause to effect, and from effect 
back to cause, upon the strong chain of reasoning ; 
and we ought to know how to form those chains 
by close links of logic. We measure men, not by 
stature, nor station, nor by age, nor sex, nor cir- 
cumstances, but by cultivated powers, and the 
success with which they are able to bring those 
powers to bear upon the noblest interests of earth. 

“ Bo men” in honor and liberality. Always 
do your part, and more than yo part, if need 
be. Be noble, and generous, ar arge hearted ; 
I do not say you will be rich: here nor here- 
after; that will depend upon the spirit and mo- 
tive in the case. But it is wise to be just, and 
magnanimous, and benevolent always. Be not 
mean, but always men ! Never let others pay 
. your bills, either in the house of God or else- 
where. Don’t nod the deacon along when the 
contribution-box comes, nor cast thither a three“ 
cent piece and a copper, one for conscience and 
the other for sound. This is small for the man, 
for the child even. 


“Be A MAN” in your dealings. Be honor- 
able, be honest with all. Some have no high- 
er standard of conduct than human statutes. 
They take advantage of another’s ignorance ; are 
ready to overreach in trade; are bard upon cred- 
itors; will sell injured articles for those which 
are perfect, and give you bad weight and measure 
in addition. Ba open, be honest, be upright. 
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Never stoop to what is treacherous or vile; it is 
infinitely bad policy. There is a law that pre- 
cedes all human enactments, to which all are 
amenable; learn this higher law, and be gov- 
erned by it in the dark as well as in the light, 
where no law reaches, as well as where govern- 
ment reigns 

“Be a MAN” in meeting the responsibilities of 
life, not in words, but achievements ; not in prom- 
ises, but practices. Every man has responsibil- 
ities ; every citizen is a sovereign, and our sov- 
ereigns are all servants; and in this pregnant 
age, when mighty principles are being transferred 
to future generations, we need men, true men, 
well read, strong and stable, capable of compre- 
hending the age and its responsibilities ; not pre- 
tenders nor politicians, nor gentlemen, but men 
of the true stuff and stamina. I have done with 
words, platforms, resolutions. I want princi- 
ples, character, deeds, that will not lie or die, but 
that embody themselves in wise, prudent, ener- 
getic action. We want men whose zeal has wis- 
dom, who bow to no mandates but those of truth 
and principles; who can not be bought nor bribed 
with mountains of gold. When God gives us a 
reformation he gives us a Luther; a revolution, a 
Washington. It is men that the world wants. 
Therefore be a man. 


EP dom Hy 


ROBERT BURNS. 


[CONCLUDED FROM THE SEPTEMBER NUMBER. ] 


Tue organ of Imitation is large. I know not 
whether Barns indulged in mimicry ; but certainly 
he was prone to imitate the style of books that 
were familiar to him, and he readily caught the 
spirit of the old songs of Scotland. From this 
source came the dramatic power which character- 
izes some of his humorous productions, such as 
The Twa Dogs, The Holy Friar, The Jolly 
Beggars, and many of his songs. He had an ex- 
traordinary tact in assuming for a time the feel- 
ings of others—identifying himself with them 
and giving expression to their feelings in forcible 
and striking language. One great excellence of 
his songs consists in the admirable adaptation of 
the words to the tune. ‘ When his soul,” says 
Sir Walter Soott, was intent on suiting a favor- 
ite air to words humo: ous or tender, as the sub- 
ject demanded, no poet of our tongue ever dis- 
played higher skill in marrying melody to im- 
mortal verse.” For these talents, Imitation is 
believed to be indispensable. 

The intellect of Burns was one of unusual 
power. The anterior lobe of his brain projected 
in a striking degree, and the frontal sinus 
probably did not exceed the ordinary size. In- 
dividuality seems to have been the largest of the 
intellectual organs. From this, and Eventuality, 
which is very little inferior to it, originated the 
remarkable acuteness of his observation and the 
vividness of his descriptions. There is nothing 
general in the pictures which he draws; every 
object is given with a distinctness and detail which 
make us almost imagioe that the scene itself is be- 
fore our eyes. Burns’ love of knowledge was 
very strong, and had the same origin. Iu youth, 
as his brother Gilbert relat s, he read such books 
as he could procure, “with an avidity and in- 
dustry scarccly to be equaled.” ‘No book,” it 
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is added, was so voluminous as to slacken his in- 
dustry, or so antiquated as to damp his re- 
searches.” His penetration into the feelings and 
motives of others arose from Individuality and 
Secretiveness, joined to the strength of his own 
faculties in general. The first gave readiness in 
noticing and remembering facts; the second en- 
abled him to dive beneath appearances ; and the 
third furnished the consciousness, and hence the 
full comprehension of every faculty which actu- 
ates mankind. l 

He was fond of traveling, and of visiting 
scenes renowned in history and song. I have 
no dearer aim,” he tells Mrs. Dunlop, than to 
have it in my power, unplagued with the routine 
of business, for which Heaven knows I am unfit 
enough, to make leisurely pilgrimages through 
Caledonia; to sit on {the fields of her battles; to 
wander on the romantic banks of her rivers; and 
to muse by the stately towers or venerable ruins» 
once the honored abodes of her heroes.” This 
wish he afterward in some measure accomplished. 
Its principal source was his powerful Locality. By 
means of the same faculty he made a good 
progress at school in mensuration, surveying, 
and dialiog. 

The organ of Tune is full; but of his musical 
capacity I find it difficult to judge. Though his 
teacher mentions that in childhood he could hardly 
distinguish one psalm-tune from another, it is evi- 
dent that afterward he was fully alive to the 
beauty of the sacred music of Scotland : 

“Perhaps Dun ces wild warbling measures rise; 

Or plaintive Martyr, worthy of the name: 

Or noble Hoin beets the heavenward flame, 

The sweetest far of Scotia’s holy lays: 
Compared with these Itatian trills are tame; 
The tickled ears no heart-felt raptures raise; 

Nae unison bae they with our Creator’s praise.” 
Though Burns had no tast for the mere techni- 
calities of music, he was fond of airs simple and 
expressive. My pretensions to musical taste,” 
he writes to Mr. Thomson, are merely a few of 
nature’s instincts, untaught and untutored by art. 
For this reason many musical compositions, par- 
ticularly where much of the merit lies in counter- 
point, however they may transport and ravish the 
ears of your connoisseurs, affect my simple lug no 
otherwise than merely as melodious din. On the 
other hand, by way of amends, I am delighted 
with many little melodies which the learned 
musician despises as silly and insipid.” I shall 
not pretend to say whether the taste of Barns or 
that of the connoisseurs was the better. The de- 
velopment of the organ of Tune, though not great, 
was, I think, sufficient to have enabled him to dis- 
play, after due cultivation, a fair amount of musi- 
oal talent. Such cultivation, however, it certainly 
never received.* 

Respecting Comparison and Causality I have 
nothing to remark, except that they are indis- 
pensable ingredients in a character so sagacious 
as that of Burns. There is something ludicrous 
in the surprise of Dugald Stewart, at the distinct 
conception which Burns formed of the general 
principles of association, from a perusal of Alison’s 
work on Taste. The poet’s letter to Mr. Alison 
on this subject deserves to be quoted. ‘I own, 
sir, that, at first glance, several of your propo- 


* See Chambers’ Life of Buras, Ist ed., vol. L, p. 66. 
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sitions startled me as paradoxical. That the 
martial clangor of a trumpet had something in it 
vastly more grand, heroic, and sublime than the 
twingle-twangle of a Jew's harp; that the delicate 
flexure of a rose-twig, when the half-blown flower 
is heavy with the tears of the dawn, was in- 
finitely more beautiful and elegant than the up- 
right stub of a burdock, and that from something 
innate and independent of all association of ideas ; 
these I had set down as irrefragable orthodox 
truths, until perusing your book shook my faith.” 
Allan Canningham doubts if Burns’ faith was 
really shaken. To me it seems evident, from the 
very nature of the objects contrasted—the trum- 
pet and Jew’s harp, the rose and bare stub of a 
burdock—that he was merely complimenting the 
philosopher, and continued to hold as firmly as 
ever his former and rational conviction. 

Burns bad much logical power; but it is hardly 
necessary to say that, as a reasoner, he had little 
opportuuity of making any notable display. 

I have thus endeavored to give an impartial ac- 
count of the character of Burns, and to trace its 
various features to their origin in his brain. 
Although the subject is by no means free from 
difficulty, and its treatment in this essay is imper- 
fect, I venture to hope that the candid reader will 
allow that the skull of Burns goes a far way to 
confirm the truth of Phrenology. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE SKULL OF BURNS. 
BY GEORGE COMBE. 
[The Tables of Measurements, eto., which belong to. this 


paper, will be found in a former number; to avoid un- 
necessary repetition they are omitted here.] 


The cast of a skull does not show the tempera- 
ment of the individual, but the portraits of 
Burns indicate the bilious and nervous tempera- 
ments, the sources of strength, activity, and sus- 
ceptibility ; and the descriptions given, by his 
cotemporaries, of his beaming and energetic eye, 
and the rapidity and impetuosity of his mani- 
festations, establish the inference that his brain 
was active and susceptible. 

Size in the brain, other conditions being equal, 
is the measure of mental power. The skull of 
Burns indicates a large brain. The length is 
eight, and the greatest breadth nearly six inches. 
The circumference is twenty-two and a quarter 
inches. These measurements exceed the average 
of Scotch living heads, including the tntegu- 
ments, for which four eighths of an inch may be 
allowed. 

The brain of Burns, therefore, possessed the two 
elements of power and activity. 

The portions of the brain which manifest the 
animal propensities are uncommonly large, indi- 
cating strong passions, and great energy in action 
under their influence. The group of organs 
manifesting the domestio affections (Amativenees, 
Philoprogenitiveness, and Adhesiveness) is large ; 
Philoprogenitiveness uncommonly so for a male 
head. 

The organs of Combativeness and Destructive- 
ness are large, bespeaking great heat of temper, 
impatience, and liability to irritation. 

Secretiveness and Cautiousness are both large, 
and would confer considerable power of restraint, 
where he felt restraint to be necessary. 

Acquisitiveness, Self-Esteem, and Love of Ap- 
probation are also in ample endowment, although 


the first is less than the other two; these feelings 
give the love of property, a high consideration of 
self, and desire of the esteem of others. The first 
quality will not be so readily conceded to Burns 
as the second and third, which, indeed, were much 
stronger; but the phrenologist records what is 
presented by nature, in full confidence that the 
manifestations, when the character is correctly 
understood, will be fonnd to correspond with the 
development, and he states that the brain indi- 
cates considerable love of property. 

The organs of the moral sentiments are also 
largely developed. Ideality, Wonder, Imitation, 
and Benevolence are the largest in size. Vener- 
ation also is large. Conscientiousness, Firmness, 
and Hope are full. 

The Knowing organs, or those of perceptive in- 
tellect, are large; and the organs of Reflection 
are also considerable, but less than the former. 
Causality is larger than Comparison, and Wit is 
less than either. 

The skull indicates the combination of strong 
animal passions, with equally powerfal moral 
emotions. If the natural morality had been less, 
the endowment of the propensities is sufficieut to 
have constituted a character of the most des- 
perate description. The combination, as it exists, 
bespeaks a mind extremely subject to contending 
emotions—capable of great good or great evil— 
and encompassed with vast difficulties in preserv- 
ing a steady, even, onward course of practical 
morality. 

In the combination of very large Philopro- 
genitiveness and Adhesiveness, with very large 
Benevolence and large Ideality, we find the ele- 
ments of that exquisite tenderness and refine- 
ment which Burns so frequently manifested. even 
when at the worst stage of his career. In the 
combination of great Combativeness, Destructive- 
ness, and Self-Estecm we find the fundamental 
qualities which inspired Scots wha hae wi’ Wal 
lace bled,” and similar prodactions. 


The combination of large Secretiveness, Imita- 
tion, and the Perceptive organs gives the elements 
of his dramatic talent and humor. The skull in- 
dicates a decided talent for Humor, but lees for 
Wit. The public are apt to confound the talents 
for Wit and Humor. The metaphysic ans, how- 
ever, have distinguished them, and in the phreno- 
logical works their different elements are pointed 
out. Burns possessed the talent for satire; De- 
structiveness, added to the combination which 
gives Humor, produces it. 


An unskillful observer, looking at the forehead, 
might suppose it to be moderate in size; but when 
the dimensions of the anterior lobe, in both length 
and breadth, are attended to, the Intellectual 
organs will be recognized to have been large. The 
anterior lobe projects so much, that it gives the 
appearance of narrowness to the forehead, which 
is not real. This is the cause, also, why Benevo- 
lence appears to lie farther back than usual. An 
anterior lobe of this magnitude indicates great 
Intellectual ‘power. The combination of large 


Perceptive and Reflective organs (Causality pre- 
dominant), with large Concentrativeness and large 
organs of the feelings, gives that sagacity and 
vigorous common sense for which Burns was 
distinguished. 

The skull rises high above ‘Causality, and 


spreads wide in the region of Ideality; the 
strength of his moral feelings lay in that region. 

The combination of large organs of the Animal 
Propensities, with large Cautiousness, and only 
full Hope, together with the unfavorable circum- 
stavces in which he was placed, accounts for the 
melancholy and internal unhappiness with which 
Burns was so frequently afflicted. This me an- 
choly was rendered still deeper by bad health. 

The combination of Acquisitiveness, Cautious- 
ness, Love of Approbation, and Conscientiou-ness 
is the source of keen feelings in regard to pecu- 
niary independence. The great power of his 
Animal Propensities would give him strong temp- 
tations to waste; but the combination just men- 
tioned would impose a powerful restraint. The 
head indicates the elements of an economical 
character, and it is known that he died free from 
debt, notwithstanding the smallness of his salary. 

No phrenologist can look upon this head, and 
consider the circumstances in which Burns was 
placed, without vivid feelings of regret. Burns 
must have walked the earth with a conscientious- 
ness of great superiority over his assoviates in the 
station in which he was placed; of powers calcu- 
lated for a far higher sphere than that which he 
was able to reach, and of passions which he could 
with difficulty restrain, and w. ich it was fatal to 
indulge. If be had been placed from infancy in 
the higher ranks of life, liberally educated, and 
employed in pursuits corresponding to his powers, 
the inferior portion of his nature would have lost 
part of its energy, while his better qualities 
would have assumed a decided and permanent 
superiority. 

The phrenologists, and the world at large, ought 
to feel themselves greatly indebted to the surviv- 
ing relatives and executors of the poet and his 
wife, for procuring the cast which has formed the 
subject of these observations. 


JOHN W. BULELBEY. 
BIOGRAPHY AND PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Jonn W. BuLxLey, the active and influential 
Superinterdent of Schools for the city of Brook- 
lyn, holds an enviable rank among the prominent 
educators of our country, and is now about fifty 
years of age. He is a native of Fairfield, Conn., 
and obtained his earlier education in a New Eng- 
land public school. Thrown upon his own re- 
sources at an early age, his attention was first di- 
rected to a mechanical pursuit. This, however, 
he soon abandoned. Having a strong love for 
books, and being of a serious turn of mind, he 
resolved upon a course of study for the ministry. 
He was doomed, however, from ill health, to dis- 
appointment, and by the advice of his friends and 
physician, he gave up the idea of pursuing a pro- 
fessional course, and accepted a situation as teacher 
in his native town, where it soon became apparent 
that he was eminently fitted for the duties of this 
noble and arduous profession. He addressed him- 
self earnestly to an examination of the various 
systems of instruction, opened a correspondence 
with some of the most distinguished educators of 
the country, and began the collection of a teach- 
ers’ library. He soon attained, by his untiring 
zeal and intelligent action, a place in the front 


rank of his profession. 
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After about eight years of labor in his native 
town, he received a pressing invitation to remove 
to Troy, N. Y. This he accepted. Here he 
opened a private seminary, and met with decided 
success. While in Troy he reccived an appoint- 
ment as principal of a public school in Albany. 
In this new sphere he found ample scope for all 
his energies. After spending some twelve or four- 
teen years in Albany, he received the appoint- 
ment of principal of a large public school, now 
known as No. 19. in Brooklyn, E. D. Before re- 
ceiving this appointment. he had been tendered 
and earnestly requested to accept the charge of 
one of the most flourishing academies in the State. 
This was most complimentary to him, as it was 
tendered by strangers, without the previous 
knowledge of himself or his friends, the offer be- 
ing based entirely upon his general reputation. 

His success as a teacher culminated in the or- 
ganization of the noble school standing on the 
corner of South Second and Tenth streets, Brook- 
lyn, E. D., where he remained nearly five years, 
achieving a noble success and winning golden 
opinions on every hand. While connected with 
No. 19, he was instrumental in organizing a Sat- 
urday Normal School for Williamsburgh, of which 
he was appointed principal, a position he held un- 
til the school was removed to Brooklyn, and there 
merged in one general school for the consolidated 
city. Of this new school he was unanimously ap- 
pointed the head. 

On the consolidation of Williamsburgh, Brook- 
lyn, and Bushwick, Mr. Bulkley was chosen City 
Superintendent of Schools. This place he has 
now held about five years, and has been twice re- 
elected with great unanimity to the same important 
and responsible trust by the Board of Education. 

While residing in Connecticut, Mr. Bulkley 
commenced the work of reform in the schools of 
that State, and was successful in exciting a new 
interest there. On his removal to the State of 
New York, with a few friends of kindred spirit, 
he entered on the work of educational reform. 
An agent was employed and paid by these gentle- 
men to go out and lecture on the subject, and thus, 
if possible, awaken the attention of the people 
and prepare the way for an educational conven- 
tion. This was accomplished. A convention was 
held in Utica in May, 1837, composed of delegates 
from every part of the State. The late Hon. Ja- 
bez D. Hammond was chosen President. At this 
meeting, Mr. Balkley delivered an able address. 


Here a State Association was formed, and he 
was chosen Chairman of the Executive Commit- 
tee. This movement was auspicious; a correspon- 
dence was opened with leading men throughout 
the State; county and town associations were 
formed and public attention aroused. In 1845, 
while resident in Albany, the question of a State 
Teachers’ Association was discussed by the teach- 
ers of Albany and Troy. Mr. Bulkley was ap- 
pointed Chairman of a Committee of Correspon- 
dence, to call a State Convention for considering 
the subject. This body met at Syracuse, and was 
largely attended by teachers of all grades from 
every part of the State. Of this Convention Mr. 
Bulkley was chosen President, and the manner in 
which he acquitted himself in this responsible sta- 
tion was a subject of general admiration. 

A State Teachers’ Association was decided on 


by the Convention, and he was chosen President 
of the first State Teachers’ Association ever or- 
ganized in this country. Thus, by his far-seeing 
and intelligent policy, New York was made to take 
the lead, chiefly under his direction, in the devel- 
opment of these important organizations. 

This associa ion gave birth to the first Teachers’ 
journal in the United States. Of the New York 
Teacher, Mr. Bulkley has been one of the editors 
from the commencement, and for some years 
Chairman of the Board of Elitors. When the 
Free Schvol question came up in 1849, he stood 
shoulder to shoulder with the friends of that 
movement, and did good service in the cause, In 
view of his character as an educator, his success 
as a teacher, and his earnest devotion to the com- 
mon cause of educational reform, Hamilton Col- 
lege conferred on him the honorary degree of 
A.M.—a well-deserved tribute At the close of 
his labors in Albany, a public dinner was given 
in his honor, at which the Mayor of the city pre- 
sided, and which was attended by many of the 
leading educators, professional men, and citizens. 

As we have already remarked, Mr. Bulkley is 
a self made man. As a teacher. he is energetic 
and devoted ; as a school officer, he is faithful, 
courteous. and popular with the Hoard and the 
schools. He is a close observer of men and things, 
warm hearted, confiding, and benevolent; as a 
husband and father, affectionate and kind; as a 
professor of religion and an officer of the church, 
he walks worthy of his high vocation. Who does 
not honor and respect the man of talents and 
character who devotes the flower of his youth and 
the strength of his manhood to a calling, however 
humble, in which he may do the most good to his 
race? Such a man leaves an impression on the 
age in which he lives; he takes his stand among 
the benefactors of his kind; he magnifies his 
office, and makes it honorable.” 

Mr. Bulkley has made four able annual re- 
ports, from the concluding pages of the third of 
which we make the following extracts, which give 
a good idea of his style and habits of thought: 

% Every intelligent and impartial American citi- 
zen, who is acquainted with the character of our 
institutions and the principles of our government, 
must acknowledge, that at the very foundations 
of the whole superstructure are the Public Schools 
of the country; and that no substitute has been 
or can be devised, adapted to the wants of society, 
which can perform their mission. 

The private school was not intended for the 
masses; it is not equal to their wants, and never 
can be. In its nature it is exclusive, undemocratic 
in character, and not in sympathy with the wants 
of the people, as a whole, in the education of their 
children. It was not-instituted for the poor, but 
for those who could pay for private instruction. 
Here, then, we do not find the provision needed 
for our wants. Another class of schools has 
arisen and found friends, who, for various rea- 
sons, have given them their sympathy and sup- 
port. But sectarian schools, even if they were 
well maintained by all of the various Christian 
denominations of the country, would leave a large 
majority without the necessary provisions of an 
education. Schools of this character, however 
excellent in many particulars, can not but be 
narrow and illiberal in their policy, and wanting 


in many important particulars, as schools for the 
country. 

„Again, if we examine that large class of insti- 
tutions known as Charity Schools, or Voluntary 
Associations, we shall find that they can not sup- 
ply the wants of general public education. They 
may afford provision for certain classes, which 
might otherwise grow up in ignorance , they may 
supply the elements of an education to those who 
are friendless and homeless, and thus save them 
from idle and v:cious habits. and prepare them for 
respectable homes and general education; still, 
they can supply the wants of only a few, and of 
particular classes. But if their provisions were 
ample for the wants of the masses, still they 
woul fail to accomplish the great work of general 
public education. 

„The independent American citizen would scorn 
to receive an education for his childreng at the 
hands of public or private charity. He claims an 
education for h:s children as his right, sacure to 
him by the laws of the land. It is our duty, as 
well as sound policy, to make our schools, not 
simply equal to private seminaries, but superior 
to them. They must be comprehensive, thorough, 
and practical in their course of instruction, adapt- 
ed to the development of the physical. intellectual, 
and moral character of the young and equal to the 
work of preparing our youth to enter intelligently 
upon the duties of life, in any sphere of action. 

„This kind of education is demanded by the 
character of our institutions and the spirit of the 
age. It will contribute to the prosperity and per- 
manency of our Government, more than standing 
armies and powerful navies, the indispensable 
auxiliaries in upholding the monarchical govern- 
ments of the Old World. 


Mr. Bulkley was elected President of the Na- 


tional Teachers’ Association for 1860, at its late 
meeting at the Smithsonian Institution, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

[The following character was dictated to our reporter 
from the head without any knowledge of the name or 
pursuit of the subject —Eps. Purex. JOURNAL] 

Your head is too large for your body, and 
having a strong tendency to think and to live 
through the mind, your brain taxes the body too 
severely. If your pursuit requires you to labor 
with the mind intensely, you are obliged to lay 
by, hold up, and let the physical reservoir fill up 
occasionally ; still, you have the elastic, wiry, and 
enduring element, so that you stan 1 hardshipe 
well, provided you take only as much as you can 
carry at once; but you are continually liable to 
overdo; you take on more care and responsibility 
thanfyou can well endure. 

From childhood you have been remarkable for 
your energy of thought, for your disposition to 
reason, to gather knowledge and use it. You 
have had a tendency, also, to take responsibil- 
ities, to be where the work was the hardest and 
the most difficult. If you are connected with 
mercantile business, nearly every one in the store 
comes to you for information about what to do, 
what has been done, and how to accomplish what 
has to be done, and wherever you are you not 
ouly feel like taking responsibility, but every body 
feels like throwing it upon you. 

Your mind is remarkably industrious ; you find 
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it very difficult to shut up your mind as you would 
a store and retire to rest and to recreation. You 
are apt tocarry your cares, and your business, and 
your unsolved problems to your table and to your 
field of recreation, and into the social circle; and 
you sometimes seem absent-minded because you 
are thus laboring. You should learn to unbend 
your mind as much as you;can, and take your 
regular hours for occupation, and also your reg- 
ular seasons for recreation, rest, and sleep. 

You have a great deal of character; your af- 
fections are remarkably strong; you love woman 
almost to idolatry ; you have always been a favor- 
ite among your female friends, and been able to 
make friends among woman. You can get her 
sympathies, and she will coalesce with you in 
whatever is desirable to be accomplished. If you 
were a teacher, you could successfully take charge 
of a female seminary, or female normal school. 
As a preacher, you could get all the female co- 
workers in whatever case of benevolence was to 
be carried out. Woman confides in you; you un- 
derstand her character, and you know how to af- 
fect her mind favorably for her improvement, her 
education, and her happiness. I should suppose 
you were, brought up where there was a family of 
daughters. 

You resemble your mother in ‘many respects, 
and have always been a favorite with her. You 
love children, and know how to address them, and 
control their ‘minds, and excite their ambition 
and settle their differences. 

You love home, and you are also strong in your 
genera! friendship; you find society wherever you 
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go; and if you can unharness yourself from the 
business of life long enough, you can go into the 
social circle and make as many friends as any- 
body. 

You are an ambitious man; are fond of gaining 
favor and being regarded as honorable and manly 
by everybody. Ifa man hates you, you feel that 
you must be in some way to blame. You are not 
a proud man; if you had a little more Self-Es- 
teem it would not mar your character at all. 

You are a cautious, prudent, sagacious, careful 
man; are watchful and circumspect; you look for 
breakers before they are heard or seen, and ex- 
pect evil and provide against it; yet you do not 
despond. 

Your Hope keeps you above difficulty, and en- 
ables you to expect good in the future. 

The longer you live the more intimate you are 
becoming with the consideration of natural law, 
and are trying to live in harmony with it, and 
you feel that ycu are not in the way of Provi- 
dence when you neglect it. You have a high sense 
of justice. You aim to do right; can not endure 
treachery, dishonesty, or double-dealing in any 
form. You are frank and open in your inter- 
course with the world ; just in your motives, and 
anxious to be approved. You value yourself suf- 
ficiently to refrain from what is degrading, even 
though the world should never know it. 

You have energy and courage; are rather 
quick to resent insult and injury. Sometimes 
your temper is a little too hasty, but you have 
learned to control it, and can always do so if you 
can have a moment to think. Your Veneration 
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is not a leading trait; you find your way to the 
Deity through your Benevolence; you recognize 
Him as a kind and merciful heavenly Father, not 
as a censorious judge. You love more than 
you reverence the Deity. You have unusually 
strong Benevolence, and are never happy unless 
you are doing good to your family and to the 
community. It would be a better field of action 
for you to be engaged in works of beneficence and 
improvement to mankind, in working on the mind 
and the morals of people as a teacher, as a phys- 
ician, or among the poor as a writer, where by 
uttering the word once, it would be read a million 
times. 

Your Language is large enough to give you 
freedom of speech; while your power as a think- 
er consists more in your capecity to master and 
arrange thought. From the ears forward, your 
head is very long, and your forehead is not nar- 
row ; the length of fiber gives very intense intel- 
lectual strength, and not only have you scope and 
compass and strength of thought, but you have 
the power of analysis and criticism to a very high 
degree, and the faculties which gather informa- 
tion, and make you a scholar and successful teach- 
er and writer. l 

If you had devoted your time and talents to 
mechanism, you would have made a good inven- 
tor, and would have lived one hundred years in 
advance of your day in the development of devi- 
ces for labor-saving and for multiplying the oom- 
forts of the race. ` 

You enjoy poetry, beauty, and perfection; are 
not an imitator; fnd it difficult to keep in the 
traces of custom ; sometimes it is with an effort 
that you manage your dress and your equipage 
so as not to appear odd. You appreciate wit 
highly, and as a speaker or writer you would 
give those peculiar flashes of wit and repartee 
which would be quoted and remembered. You 
are not low, valgar, or funny, but your wit is of 
an elevated and refined style, and there is quite 
as much of philosophy as frolic in it. You can 
let yourself down to the capacity of children and 
youth; and if you were to engage in political life, 
four fifths of the men who would vote for you 
would be young—those whom you had known as 
children and youth, and who, as such, had learn- 
ed to respect and love you. 

You have an excellent memory of places and 
forms, of magnitudes, figures, words, and techni- 
cal names. As a linguist, you would be skilled 
in etymology, in tracing the relations of words, 
and the philosophy of language. You reason 
by analogy, and illustrate a subject with force 
and clearness by figures of speech and interest- 
ing forms of illustration. 

You are naturally temperate. You care but 
little about property, and ought to be so situated 
as never to be under the necessity of thinking and 
caring about dollars. If you were to devote your 
intellectual energy to business, you would suc- 
ceed in it; but it is not your true place. You 
should be a lawyer, an editor, a teacher, or in 
some capacity where mind is u field of action in 
yourself, and through you upon others. 

Your temperament has much to do with the 
manifestations of your mind; it gives to it 
promptness, clearness, and force. You do not, in 
the action of your mind, come down like a torna- 
do, fall of emotion. Your feelings generally act 
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upon your intellect according to fixed laws and 
principles, and you have more uniformity and 
consistency and persistency of mental action, than 
you have of that fanatical zeal which sometimes 
carries the mind beyond its moorings and unset- 
tles it. You always have command of your pow- 
ers, and for a man of high excitability, you are 
remarkably steady and cool in the action of your 
thoughts. Your zeal rarely becomes your master, 
but you are not a tame, quiet, easy-working man ; 
you are more like lightning in harness than you 
are like a prairie on fire. 
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PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

You are peculiarly organized ; few persons pos- 
sess so excellent a tone of organization, and fewer 
still have so full a command of their powers of 
body and mind. Every element of your nature 
appears to be active, and your mind is very 
transparent in various directions. The smaller 
organs have a more distinct influence, when cir- 
cumstances favor their action, than in those whose 
organization is less exquisite so that for the time 
being they might sppear quite large, when in 
fact they are only active. 

You have every indication of the effects of tem- 
perate habite; are not diseased or impure in the 
quality of your blood or tone of your mind. You 
are under the influence of the superior faculties, 
the base of the brain or the animal impulses being 
only servants to gratify the higher powers of 
your nature. Your pleasures are rather mental 
than physical. You are distinguished for the fol- 
lowing qualities of mind : You possess social dis- 
positions in a prominent degree; are affectionate, 
warm hearted, very strongly attached to wife, 
very fond of children, and you never forget your 
friends; are much attached to place ; are connu- 
bial in your love, yet in one sense you love every- 
body; for your friendships are very universal ; 
still, they are decidedly domestic, and under 
their influence you are liable to sacrifice too much 
for the sake of friends. As an enemy, you do not 
easily forget insults or furgive unless penitence be 
m«nifested and pardon asked; still, you will let 
your enemies alone. if they will. Your Benevo- 
lence is manifested by relieving suffering, and la- 
boring for universal liberty. 

Your Firmness is very strong, but you are 
more particularly firm in maintaining your prin- 
ciples, and are unyielding in debate, or where 
there is opposition. You have a tenacious will, 
and adhere rigidly to principles ; you cling to ex- 
istence with great tenacity; you show your firm- 
ness in subjects of a moral nature more than any- 
where else. 

You venerate ge ius, talent, and a Supreme 
power, but not rank, caste in society, or great 
names and titles. 

Your artistic talent is great, and manifests it- 
self in your powers to design, draw, and in vent; 
can in fact make almost anything; can carry a 
steady hand, and understand the laws of gravity 
well, and would excel both as a mechanic and 
artist. 

You bave a passionate fondness for music, and, 
with your very large Mirthfulness and Imitation, 
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PORTRAIT OF OSSIAN E. DODGE. 


and fervid imagination, you are very fond of the 
comical, dramatical, and sentimental, and would 
excel in either department. You cau copy or 
mimic anything. 

You have a good memory of wit, poetry, scen- 
ery, of what you read, or the manner in which 
things are done. 

You keep your own affairs to yourself; are 
rather secretive, and are cordial and confiding 
only among friends, but are agreeable in your 
manners to all except your enemies. 

Your Cautiousness is large, and bas a moral, re- 
straining influence, and leads you to look ahead 
and be careful in business, but it is not sufficient- 
ly strong to control you when you are opposed and 
excited. 

Your sense of moral obligation is strong and 
sotive. You are susceptible to high hopes and 
anticipations, but are liable to sudden changes 
and desponding feelings which you usually man- 
age to keep to yourself through the influence of 
your Secretiveness. 


You show your Combativeness in discussions on 
moral and intellectual subjects, and are liable to 
make rather too much out of the opposition that 
presents itself in this direction. In times of ex 


citement you exbibit a very active and strong man- 
ifestation of language, and can generally tell what 
you know to good advantage, and in such a way 
as to lead persons to think you know more than 
you do. 

You have an ample amount of patience in the 
pursuit of any intellectual subject, also in a me- 
chanical point of view, or in following up any 
new truth that is interesting to you, but you have 
none with those who are untrained, stupid, and 
careless. 

You have no lack of physical courage, but need 
more muscular power to direct your courage in 
that channel, hence your courage is manifested 
morally, and you would never be driven from 
your purpose: or plans. 

Your religious feelings lead you to interpret 
the Bible on a liberal scale, and give you a very 
strong desire to encourage all classes of reforms, 
You have soarcely any of the old-fugy disposition 
in your nature; your political views are of a sim 
ilar nature, giving a broad, equal-rights tendency. 


You have not much arithmetical and mathe- 
matical talent, and di-like to go into a detail of 
figures, yet you nre remarkable for your order, 
system, and arrangement, and are exceedingly 
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annoyed at any disarrangement or want of sys- 
tem in business transactions, and would incline to 
get up in the night to put anything in order which 
had been neglected. 

You are decidedly romantic in your feelings 
and pleasures and extravagant in your imagina- 
tion, and this quality of mind, joined to your wit, 
brilliancy, originality, and clearness of mind, give 
you great control over an audience and enable 
you to magnetize the people and produce a spell 
on their minds which brings them under your in- 
fluence for the time being. You are remarkable 
for acting on the spur of the moment, and saying 
and doing that which the occasion requires; are 
disposed to give a required reason for everything, 
and to strike out and direct all your own affairs 
and act and think for yourself. 

You have very great regard for your parents, 
and your entire character has been much affected 
by their influence, especially by that of your 
mother. ie 

BIOGRAPHY. | 

Osstan E. DopGe was born in the village of 
Cayuga, Cayuga County, N. Y., on the 22d day of 
October, 1820, His father enjoyed a national rep- 
utation as a mathematician—was for a number of 
years engaged as United States surveyor, and was 
at one time employed by the British government to 
survey disputed claims in Canada He was a man 
of large frame—a giant in strength. and famed 
for his muscular ability and indomitable energy. 

Mrs. D. was a lady of mild, amiable disposition, 
sanguine nervous temperament, small in stature, 
and exceedingly musical and poetic in her nature. 
Both the mathematical and poetic tastes of the pa 
rents were gratified by giving to their youngest 
son the name of Ossian Euclid. At the early age 
of five years the boy began to display those pecu- 
liar imitative and ventriloquial powers for which 
he in after years became so famous. 

Great pains were taken by the parents to dis- 
courage and eradicate all taste and inclination for 
these peculiarities, but it was of no avail. The 
boy’s inordinate love for fun was the almost daily 
cause of doors being opened to greet imaginary 
people calling for help or information; and the 
turning over of pails, tubs, baskets, bundles, and 
boxes to release cats. dogs, turkeys, pigs, lambs, 
ducks, chickens, and children from pain and con- 
finement. 

To prevent the boy from practicing and culti- 
vating these imitative powers, the parents tried 
coaxing, scolding, bribinz, and corporeal punish- 
ment; and as a last resort apprenticed him, at the 
early age of thirteen, to a firm of cabinet-makers, 
with wnom he was legally bound to remain until 
he became of age. 

Knowing the highly excitable temperament of 
the boy, and being exceedingly solicitous for his 
welfare, the loving mother obtained a promise—on 
his leaving home —that he would, ever abstain from 
the use of all intoxicating drinks. That promise 
has never been broken. 

At the cabinet business his mechanical ability 
so rapidly matured and developed itself, that at 
the end of fourteen months he was presented with 
a fine set of tools, and employed upon the best and 
costliest of work. In a few months, however, by 
the death of one of the firm, and a separation of 
the two remaining members, the boy followed the 


fortunes of the youngest member, and within an- 
other year became famous as an ornamental 
painter, bronzer, gilder. and designer and manu- 
facturer of perspective landscape window-curtains. 

At about this time he accidentally became ac- 
quainted with a traveling teacher of making wax 
flowers; and after seeing a few flowers manufac- 
tured, and obtaining slight information relative to 
the preparation of the wax, he locked himself in 
his room, and after ten hours’ devoted study and 
numerous experiments, he reduced the whole 
thing—from the preparation of the wax to the 
grouping of the flowers—to a perfect science; and 
at the expiration of the week exhibited what was 
universally acknowledged to be the finest bou- 
quet of wax flowers ever seen in the town. 

His musical, poetical, and imitative faculties, 
meanwhile, instead of being allowed to remain dor- 
mant, were kept in active exercise ; and often after 
attending a concert or exhibition he would, at its 
close, amuse his companions by extemporizing a 
poetical description of the entertainment, and giv- 
ing imitations of the principal performers. 

A difficulty having arisen at about this period 
between himself and his employer, he purchased 
his time, and commenced traveling and teaching 
in female seminaries the art of making wax fruit 
and flowers. 


Accepting an invitation to sing a bumorous song 


of his own composition at the commencement exer- 
cises of one of these institutions, he was equally 
surprised and pleased at being called out for the 
third time by the hearty approbation of an enthu- 
sia tio audience. 

This was no doubt the turning - point in the boy’s 
life! He resolved at once to become a publio 
singer of humorous songs. His friends used all 
their influence to induce him to abstain from 80 
precarious a profession — asserting that the life of 
a public singer was at best but one of questiona- 
ble profit and fame; while a singer cf genteel, 
witty, moral comic songs was an individual only 
to be read of. 

The boy’s ambition and combative powers were 
aroused, and he exclaimed to his relatives, with 
much spirit : 

„I will write my own songs, and the public 
shall learn that a comic song is not necessarily a 
vulgar one; and that wit which had no fellowship 
with profanity or coarseness would be keenly rel- 
ished by the best and most refined portions of 
society!“ 

He at once turned his attention to the study of 
music in all its branches - melody, harmony, 
thorough. bass and composition; and so assiduously 
did he devote himself to his studies, that he soon 
became as famous for his musical abilities and 
compositions as for his imitative powers and his 
love for fun. 

During these studies he managed all of his finan- 
cial business, and gave six concerts each week to 
crowded houses of lovers of his new school of hu- 
morous songs of a moral character, which he had 
the honor and pleasure of introducing. 

So successful was he in this new field that he 
was eratuitously presented with the use of many 
of the best churches in New England; and was 
pronounced by editors of the leading religious, lit- 
erary. reform, and political papers to be the only 
writer and singer of genteel comic songs living. 
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During the summer of 1844 he was much in the 
company of Henry Clay, Millard Fillmore, and 
William H. Seward. in the great struggle—of that 
year—of the Whig party; and in the month of 
October a party and public supper were given him 
by Mr. Clay, at Ashland, Ky. On the company 
being seated at the table, Mr. Clay poured out two 
glasses of wine, and passing one of them to Mr. 
Dodge, remarked in tones sufficiently loud for all 
to hear— 

“ Mr. Dodge, let us pledge ourselves in a glass 
of old wine! 

Without touching the glass, Mr. Dedge replied— 

“ Excuse me, Mr. Clay; I am a strict tefotaller, 
and with your permission I will pledge you in 
what is far more emblematical of the purity of 
true friendship— a glass of pure water!“ 

Mr. Clay slowly replaced the glass of wine upon 
the table, scanned with his eagle eyes the features 
of his guest and discovering no expression but 
that of unbounded respect, reached across the 
corner of the table, grasped the hand of his hon- 
est friend, and exclaimed— 

Mr. Dodge, I honor your courage and respect 
your principles“ — and then laughingly added— 
“ but I can’t say that I admire your taste!” 

Mr. Dodge, with his usual promptness of retort, 
replied “ But is it not the doctrine that our ora- 
tors are daily teaching us, Mr. Clay, to throw 
aside taste for principle!” 

Amid the shouts of laughter that followed, Mr. 
Clay exclaimed —“ Handsomely turned! Charles, 
remove the wine from the table.” 

And the wine was removed ; illustrating the 
power of even one man when devotedly laboring in 
the cause of moral reform. 

In 1849 Mr. Dodge became the proprietor of the 
Boston Weekly Museum, a literary paper of large 
circulation and influence, and he soon acquired an 
extensive reputation as the author of letters by 
** rails, the Flying Correspondent.” 

On the 25th of September, 1850, he purchased 
at auction the choice of seat at Jenny Lind’s first 
concert in the city of Boston, for which he paid 
the sum of $628; being $3 00 for the origina) 
price of the ticket, and $625 premium for the 
choice of seat. 

Mr. Dodge attended this auction with the inten- 
tion of paying $2,000 for the choice of seat, if it 
could not be purchased for a less sum — knowing 
the great advantage that a reputation of this kind 
would prove to a man in the conoert business. 
That this estimate was financially a truthful one, 
was proven in less than a year, for so extensive an 
advertisement did it give Mr. Dodge, that during 
the following nine months he traveled through 
the various States of New England—accompany- 
ing himself on the guitar, and netted by his oon- 
certs alone the snug little sum of $11,000—he 
often being obliged to give two ouncerte during 
the evening in the same hall—to acoommodate the 
thousands who flocked to hear the Boston Vo- 
calist.” 

In 1851 he received an appointment, through 
Amasa Walker—then Secretary of State of Mas- 
sachusetts—of delegate to the World's Peace 
Congress,” held in Exeter Hall, London. After 
attending to the duties that pertained to his posi- 
tion in the congress, and becoming acquainted 
with many of the leading men of Europe, he made 
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a tour, in company with a small party of Ameri- 
cans, through North Wales, Ireland, Scotland, 
Belgium, France, Germany, Switzerland, Austria, 
Italy, Lombardy, Sardinia, and Piedmont—vwrit- 
ing letters every week for his Museum under his 
favorite nom de plume of Quails, the Flying 
Correspondent.” These letters were extensively 
famous for their vigor. incident, and humor, and 
were widely copied by many of the leading papers 
of the country. 

On his return to America, Mr. Dodge resumed 
his labors in the concert field, and followed the 
business with great success until July 4th, 1854, 
when he married a young lady in the city of 
Cleveland, O., and during the following year 
moved to that beautiful city, where he has since 
resided. He is extensively engaged in the piano 
trade, is editor and proprietor of Dodge's Liter- 
ary Museum—a musical and literary paper—and 
is enjoying the society and respect of all who 
hovor self-made men who prefer health, honor, 
and a clear conscience to the smiles of profane, 
licentious tipplers. 

Mr. Dodge is five feet eight and a half inches in 
height, weighs one hundred and fifty-five pounds, 
is of an active yet vigorous temperament, pos- 
sesses great muscular ability, is as quick as a cat 
physically—with corresponding mental powers; 
and is a person who is never sought for the second 
time as an opponent. He receives his remarkable 
constitution and health from both parents—his 
poetic and musical talent from his mother; and 
his indomitable will, firmness, perseverance, and 
tenacity from his father. 


HELPS AND HINDERANCES—No. 1. 


STRONG faculties sometimes act as helps and 
Sometimes as hinderances—it depends on the cir- 
cumstances under which they are called into 
action. The action of the facul:ies, moreover, is 
pleasurable or painful, according to the condition 
under which they are exercised. Cautiousness, 
for example, when the person is trying to cross 
Broadway among the clashing vehicles, produces 
unbappiness and pain; but when the difficulty is 
fairly overcome, and he is safely landed on the 
opposite shore, the action of Cautiousness brings 
a sense of safety, and great pleasure and gratifi- 
cation is the result. Cautiousness under some 
circumstances renders a person cringing, wenk, 
retiring, full of trepidation, and makes him 
utterly miserable. But let the individual be 
placed in imminent peril, but in such a position 
that he can not retreat, can not evade, hide, or 
flee from the danger, then Cautiousness becomes 
a powerful stimulant in the form of fear, and the 
man will fight against any odds, and, as the say- 
ing is, sell his life „s dearly as possible.” His 
bravery in such a case is not cool, not collected, 
not self- possessed, but fierce as desperation itself 
can make it. The coward, when cornered, will 
fight for his life with greater effect, sometimes, 
than a man of courage, because his fear realizes 
to him with extreme vividness the peril of being 
conquered and crushed ; while, on the contrary, 
the man of courage, who has but little fear, ap- 
prebends but little in the way of suffering a 
defeat. If two men fight, the man with large 
Combativeness and small Cautiousness having 


knocked down his opponent will stand back and 
wait for him to arise, whereas the man with ex- 
cessive Cautiousness and small Combativeness, if 
he succeed in knocking down his opponent is afraid 
to let him up and will follow up his blows, per- 
haps, till he has utterly disabled or killed his 
fallen antagonist. Many a man commits murder 
on account of large Cautiousness. Having knocked 
down, or seriously injured another, he, fearing 
the penalty for what he has done, or fearing that 
if he lets his antagonist up be may get the ad- 
vantage of him, and perhaps take his life, strikes 
the fatal blow and becomes a murderer. Thus 
robbers, having plundered their victims and sub- 
jected themselves to the liability of the peniten- 
tiary or the gallows, will finish their work by 
murder, under the motto—‘' dead men tell no 
tales.” As they think their chances of detection 
will be less than if they allowed their victim to 
live to appear against them, and perhaps identify 
them, they commit a double crime, not through 
any desire to evince cruelty, but through fear 
alone. This conduct may seem paradoxical, but 
it is perfectly logical. Their fear induces them 
to count the chances, and between two evils 
choose the least, or the one which promises the 
least difficulty to themselves; and since robbery, 
which they have already committed, perhape is 


death, and robbery and murder both can be but 


death, and since detection is less certain with the 
victim dead than alive, the sense of safety impels 
the last act. 
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THE TEMPERAMENTS. 


Tuereis no sul ject of more importance to the 
practical phrenologist than that of the tempera- 
mente, and there is no point upon which it is more 
necessary to form a correct judgment than upon 
their exact combination in individuals who seek 
professional examinations. The temperament of 
a person has so much to do in modifying the 
action of the phrenological organs, that that alone 
very often furnishes the great clew to the most 
distinguishing traits of character. Indeed, it may 
well be regarded as an established fact of mental 
science, that as the bodily conditions are, so is the 
brain, and in perfect correspondence with the 
whole physiology, that of the brain included, are 
the mental manifestations. 

How important is it, then, to be able to distin- 
guish the precise state of that physiology, to be 
able to know by external signs what particular 
temperaments or bodily conditions predominate 
in each individual case ! 

It is not only important that the phrenologist 
understands this subject well himself, but that he 
has the means of communicating his knowledge 
clearly and iutelligibly to others; and to facil- 
itate this, it seems to me that a clear, correct, 
and scientific nomenclature of the temperaments 
is extremely desirable, not only in teaching the 
science of Phrenology by lectures and otherwise, 
but especially in marking charts for those who 
wish to study their own character. 

Until within a few yeirs past, phrenologists 
recognized four temperaments, viz., the B.lious, 
which includes a predominance of the bony and 
muscular systems; the Nervous, a predominance of 
the brain and nervous system; the Sanguine, a 


predominance of the arterial or blood-circulating 
system, including the heart and lungs; and the 
Lymphatic, which includes a predominance of 
the digestive system and lymphatic or secreting 
glands. 

But latterly, the Fowlers—who undoubtedly 
stand at the head of phrenological science in this 
country—end others have recognized but three 
temperaments, viz., the Motive, which, if I under- 
stand the matter oorrectly, is synonymous with 
the Bilious, the Mental synonymous with the Ner- 
vous, and the Vital, which seems to be a union of 
the Sanguine and the Lymphatic, or perhaps the 
digestive portion of the latter. The pure Lym- 
phatic is, I believe, regarded by them as merely a 
disordered state of the physiology. Now the ques- 
tion that I wish to propose to phrenologists is, 
whether either of these divisions of the tempera- 
ments is entirely correct ? 

With regard to the Motive, which includes the 
muscles and framework, and the Mental, which 
includes the brain and nervous system, I think 
there can not be much room for doubt or contro- 
versy ; but with regard to the arterial and di- 
gestive systems, the question arises, whether they 
ought both to be considered as one temperament ? 
Does a predominance of one of these systems nec- 
essarily imply a predominance of the other? Do 
they always end invariably go together in this re- 
spect? On the other hand, do we not often meet 
with persons having a strongly marked develop- 
ment of the arterial or sanguine temperament, 
with all its fire, enthusiasm, and activity, but 
whose digestive apparatus is comparatively weak ? 

Do we not also find persons with a powerful di- 
gestive system, in whom he sanguine is subordi- 
nate? And is there not also a marked differ- 
ence in the mental manifestations of these two 
classes ? 

The question, then, is, whether that which we 
call the Vital temperament is not really a combi- 
nation of two distinct temperaments, which might, 
perhaps, be very properly termed the Sanguine 
and the Nutritive. 


Again; with regard to the lymphatic or se- 
creting glands, do they not exist in every person, 
and when predominant in activity do they no- 
produce that abundance and softness of firsh, 
paleness of countenance, languor of the pulse and 
of all the corporeal and mental functions, and 
that dull ease-seeking, indolent disposition which 
have been attributed to the Lymphatic tempera- 
ment? But why sbould this ercessive activity of 
these glands be considered a diseased state of the 
physiology any more than the excessive activity 
of the brain and nervous system, as seen in a high 
nervous temperament, should be so considered ? 

Does not the fact tbat these glands exist and 
perform their office in every person—though ex- 
cessively active in but few—prove that the 
Lymphatic is just as much a distinct tempera- 
ment as any other? I ask all these questions, not 
because I am prepared to answer them fully and 
decidedly, but because I am not, and wish for 
more light upon the subject than I have yet ob- 
tained. Will not the editors and writers for the 
PHEENOLOGICAL JouRNAL favor us a little in this 
direction ? 

According to the suggestions and queries of this 
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or four, would be five, viz., the Motive or power- 
ful, the Mental or nervous, the Sanguine, the 
Nutritive, and the Lymphatic. 

Now the question is, has this nomenclature of 
the temperaments any just claim to scientific 
correctness and practical utility ? 

Soorr, N. Y., Aug. 11th, 1859. 

{We insert the above for the consideration of 
writers and thinkers on the Temperaments. The 
Vital temperament, according to our nomencla- 
ture, includes the blood-making, blood-aerating, 
and blood-circulating systems, and also the pro- 
ducing of any other condition of the constitution 
which supplies the waste an“ wear of the system. 
The term Sanguine ist narrow to cover those 
functions, but the ter o Vita covers digestion, 
circulation, breathing, assimilation, and the lym- 
phatic functions, and therefore we use it. In our 
latest work, the New Illustrated Self-Instruo- 
tor,” we mark under the head of Vital tempera- 
ment breathing power,” ‘circulating power,” 
and “ digestive power.“ Under the head of the 
„Mental temperament” we'!mark the activity” 
and the “excitability.” These conditions, we 
think, will cover any excess, deficiency, diseased 
action, or want of balance existing in the individ- 
ual temperaments.— Ens. Phar. Jou RN AL.] 


P. KNIGHT. 


WEBSTER S PICTORIAL DIC- 
TIONARY. 


For twelve years past, Webster’s Quarto Un- 
abridged Dictionary has been the book of the 
age; during this time it has been in use through- 
out this country and, also. in Europe, and so val- 
uable is it esteemed, by scholars and all who have 
use for and know how to value a dictionary, that 
it has become an indispensable requisite and a 
standard. When a dispute arises, the question 
always is What does Webster say?“ and from 
his decision it is seldom there is any appeal. Now, 
we are greeted with a new PıcrorraL Unabridged 
« Webster,” from the press of the enterprising 
publishers, Messrs. G. & C. Merriam, Springfield, 
Mass, containing fifteen hundred beautiful illus- 
trations done in the highest style of the art. These 
sre designed to illustrate things which are not in 
common use, or which are known by technical 
names--it embraces, also, animals, architectural 
objects, ships of various kinds and portions of 
ships, armor; in short, hundreds of articles of 
which we often hear, yet of which the public, not 
educated in the special departments to which the 
articles belong, have no just conception. Besides 
this, there is a considerable appendix embracing 
eight thousand words not found in the former edi- 
tions. It also contains a lengthy table of Syno- 
nyms. which, to scholars, anxious to express them- 
selves without tautology, yet with accuracy, will 
be of great service. The new edition contains, 
also, a pronouncing vocabulary of proper names 
and distinguished individuals of modern times. 
The names of men and objec:s in foreign countries 
have become so common in our every-day litera- 
ture, that this list of nine thousand names will be 
signally valuable and welcome. There is another 
quality of the new e:htion that gives it value, 
which consists in quotations, words and phrases, 
proverbs and colloquial expressions from the 
French, Italian and Spanish, which frequently oc- 


cur in English books and periodicals, and the 
phrases are here rendered into English. 

The new edition, with all these valuable addi- 
tions. costs but half a dollar more than the old. 
We are at a loss how so much additional matter, 
with so great a number of beautiful engravings, 
can be furnished for even twice the extra sum 
charged. The old edition was the best dictionary 
the world had ever seen; the additions to it make 
it superlative. 

Noah Webster has a prouder monument, and one 
more lasting than those made of marble crumbling 
over the dust of heroes. Forty years ago. Web- 
ster’s Spelling Book” — we remember it well—was 
our only literary treasure; and our latest pur- 
chase, in the book line, is Wesster’s PICTORIAL 
UnasrivGep Dictionary. We like the book, 
and it is not among the least sources of self. oon- 
gratulation that we do. No young man, espe- 
cially if he be poor, and his education limited, can 
put six and a half dollars to better use than by 
securing for himself a perpetual partnership with 
this great work. It may be ordered from this 
office. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


Eps. PHren. Jounnat—lIt is a prevailing 
opinion, to a great extent, that it shows a little 
too much egotism for a person to write his own 
biography, and the consequence is, that few in- 
dividuals do it. It is my opinion that this is not 
the highest state of things, for we may ask, who 
is so well prepared to reveal a person’s thoughts 
to the world as himself? A person need not 
record of himself those smaller things that may 
be regarded as the “ spice of life,“ but these he 
can leave for others to remember. Such things 
can not be regarded as private thoughts or actions, 
for while they are yet private or unobserved by 
the world, their effects are unfelt, and hence not 
worth remembering. If a person were to record 
for public iospection those things which the world 
has already possession of, and understands as 
well as himself, he might with much truth be 
called an egotist. But of those thoughts and 
speculations in relation to religious and meta- 
physical subjects which the world does not know 
of, it appears to me to be the duty of every per- 
son who takes an interest in such things, to leave 
a record; and if he does not feel disposed to pub- 
lish such things during his earth-life, let them 
be given to the world after his decease. If 
they are not worth printing, it may be interest- 
ing to his posterity to read them. I think that 
autobiographies will increase in number as the 
world progresses in knowledge and wisdom. Much 
light would thus be thrown on the much-contested 
subject of religion. Phrenology might in this 
way receive valuable contributions. 

An autobiography should be interspersed with 
notices of the character and attainments of those 
individuals with whom the author has studied 
and associated and of those with whom he is in- 
timate, if it be of any interest for such things to 
be known. In this way a vast smount of bio- 
graphical information can be communicated, which 
otherwise would never be known to many. A 
person should give his religious theories and the 
various reasons supporting them, his metaphysical 
speculations, and also his attainments in science 


and history. He should treat minutely of his 
method of acquiring knowledge, his methods of 
reading and study. Such things may be regarded 
as matters of importance to the human race. 
When more thiugs of this kind are revealed to 
mankind, written in an agreeable style, with a 
thought to the wants of the general reader, the 
moral and intellectual advancement of mankind 
will be more perceptible to the eye. 

In addition to the things enumerated above, the 
author should give a list of the names of the 
authors he has read, the character of their works 
with which he has become acquainted, and the 
benefit he thinks he has derived from them. What 
would be more interesting than such a work 
written by the great Humboldt? Yes, what 
would equal such a work prepared by George 
Combe, or the Fowlers? It appears to me that a 
more interest ing and useful work could not easily 
issue from their pens. Davip TROWBRIDGE. 

Perry City, N. T. 


Saar P 


JUDGB MARSHALL AND HIS WIT I. 


Tur strength, as well as tenderness of Judge 
Marshall's attachment to Mrs. Marshall will ap- 
pear from the following sffecting tribute to her 
memory, written by himself, December 25, 1832 : 

4 This day of joy and festivity to the whole 
Christian world is, to my sad heart, the anniver- 
sary of the keenest affliction which humanity can 
sustain. While all around is gladness, my mind 
dwells on the silent tomb, cherishes the remem- 
brance of the beloved object which it contains. 

„On the 25th of December, 1831, it was the 
will of Heaven to take to itself the companion 
who had sweetened the choicest part of my life, 
had rendered toil a pleasure, had partaken of 
all my feelings, and was enthroned in the in- 
most recess of my heart. Never can I cease to feel 
the loss and to deplore it. Grief for her is too 
sacred ever to be profaned on this day, which 
shall be, during my existence, marked by a recol- 
lection of her virtues. 

s On the 3d of January, 1783, I was united by 
the holiest bonds to the woman I adored: From 
the moment of our union, to that of our separa- 
tion, I never ceased to thank Heaven for this its 
best gift. Not a moment passed in which I did 
not consider her as a blessing from which the 
chief happiness of my life was derived. This 
never-dying sentiment, originating in love, was 
cherished by a long and close observation of as 
amiable and estimable qualities as ever adorned 
the female character. To a person which in youth 
wes very attractive, to manners uncommonly 
pleasing, she added a fine understanding, and the 
sweetest temper which can accompany a just and 
modest sense of what was due to herself. She was 
educated with a profound reverence for religion. 
which she preserved to her last moments. This 
sentiment, among her earliest and deepest im 
pressions, gave a coloring to her whole life. Hers 
was the religion taught by the Saviour of man. 
She was a firm believer in the faith inculcated by 
the Church— Episcopal—in which she was bred. 

% have lort her, and with her have lost the 
solace of my life! Yet she remains still the com- 
panion of my retired hours, still occupies my in- 
most thoughts. When alone and unemployed, my 
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mind still recurs to her. More than a thousand 
times. since the 25th of December, 1831, have I 
repeated to myself the beautiful lines written by 
General Burgoyne, under a similar affliction, sub- 
stituting ‘ Mury’ for Auna.“ 


„ Encompassed in an angel’s frame, 

An angel's virtues lay; 

Too eoon did Heaven assert its claim, 
And take its own away. 

My Mary's worth, my Mary's charms, 
Can never more return! 

What now shail fill these widowed arms ? 
Ah, me! my Mary's urn! 
Ah, me! ah, me! my Mary's urn.“ 


THE UTILITY OF PHRENOLOGY. 


Tue practical uses of Phrenology are— 


First, to teach us how fo bring all parts of the 
system into harmonious and well-directed action. 


Second, to understand the function and uses 
of each separate organ. 


Third, to enable us to govern and educate each 
faculty and propensity, increasing the power of 
some and properly directing others. 


And, fourth, by combining these lessons, it en- 
ables us to Anow ourselves, and others, and to ac- 
count readily for each motive, thought, and act, 
on scientific principles. Below we give the 


DEVELOPMENTS FOR PARTICULAR PURSUITS. 


Lawyers require the mental-vital temperament, to 
give them intensity of feeling and clearness of lutellect; 
large Eveutuality, to recall law cases and decisions; large 
Comparison, to compare d:fferent parts of the Jaw and evi- 
dence—to criticise, cross question, Illustrate, and adduce 
similar eas-s; and large Language, to give frecdom of 
speech. Phrenology and Physiology will tell you how to 
acquire and use these powers and faculties. Try it. 


Statesmen require large and well-balanced intellects, 
to enable them to understand and see through great pub- 
lic measures and choose the best course, together with 
high moral heads. to make them pistxtEREsTrpD, and seek 
the PEOPLE'S good, not selfish ends, or persoual emolu- 
ments. 


Physicians require large Perceptive Faculties, so that 
they may study and apply a knowledge of Anatomy and 
Physiology with skill and success; full Destructiveness 
leat they shrink from inflicting the pain requisite to cure; 
large Constructiveness, to give them skuil in surgery; large 
Combativeness, to render them resolute and prompt; large 
Cautiousness, to render them judicious and ssfe; and a 
large head, to give them general power of mind. Phren- 
ology will predict, in advance, whether or nota boy will 
succeed in this profession. ‘i he same is true of Dentistry. 


A Clergyman requires the mental temperament, to 
give him a decided predominance of minp over nis animal 
propensities; a large frontal and coronal region, the 
former to give him intellectual capacity, and the latter to 
imp»rt high moral worth, aims, and feelings, elevation of 
character, and blamelessness of conduct: large Venera- 
tion, Hope, and Spirituality, to imbue him with the spirit 
of falth and devotion ; large Benevolence and Adhesive- 
ness, 80 that he may make all who know him Love him, 
and thus win them over to the paths of truth and righteous- 
ness. Clergymen would do well to consult Phrenolozy; 
it would enable them to aconunt for many se mi g mye 
teries, and give them power and influence to do great 
good. It is in harmony with the highest Christianity. 


Editors also require a mental temperament. with large 
Individuality and Eventuality, to collect and disseminate 
incidents. facta, news, and give a PRACTICAL cast of mind; 
large Comparison, to enable them to illustrate, criticise, 
sbow up errors, and the like; full or large Combatlvenesa, 
to render them spirited; large Language, to render them 
copious, free, spicy, and racy; and large Ideality, to give 
tasie and elevated sentiments, An Editor who understands 
and app/tes Phrenology, possesses a power which he may 
use with great effect. We can take your measure.” 
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Merchants require Acquisitiveness to impart a desire 
and tact for business; large Hope, to promote enterprise; 
fall Cautiousness, to render them safe; large Perceptives 
to give quick and correct judgment of the qualities of 
goods; good Calculation, to impart rapidity and correct- 
ness in casting accounts ; large Approbativeness, to render 
them courteous and affable ; and full Adhesiveness, to en- 
able them to make friends of customers, and thus retain 
them. Why is one young man a better salesman than 
another? and why is one better worth a salary twice or 
thrice the amount than another? Phrenology answers 
this by pointing out the constitutional differences. and 
showing who is, and who is not, adapted to mercantile 
life. You had better consult it 

Mechanics require strong constitutions, to give them 
muscular power and love of labor ; large Constructiveness 
and Imitation, to enable them to use tools with dexterity, 
work after a pattern, and easily learn to do what they may 
see others do; and large perceptive faculties, to give the 
required judgment of matter and the fitness of things. 

Phrenology will show who can, and who can not, 
succeed in Invention. Also who may do well in the differ- 
ent branches of mechanics. Would you take an appren- 
tice? First have an examination of his phrenological 
developments, in order to learn of his fitness.” 

Self-Improvement shoul: be life's FIRST and GREAT 
business. This involves that very self-knowledge which 
a phrenologicul examination, with a chart and written state- 
ment, furnishes. It will point out your faults, and show 
how to obviate them. It will tell us how to cultivate and 
make the most of our virtues. Shail, then, the trifiing ex- 
amination fee prevent what is thus to you INFINITELY val- 
uable? Will you allow this to intercept your MENTAL Pro- 
Gress especially if just starting in life? In no other way can 
you ever obtain for yourself, at such a trifie, as much good 
—as great a luxury. You can, by following it, make it the 
menus and the beginuing of a COMPLETE PHYSIOLOGICAL 
AND MENTAL REGKNERATION !—especially, if you have the 
description written DOWN in full for study and future 
reference. This spreads before yourself and friends a full 
description of character and talenta; and furnishes, in black 
and white, fit for printing, a complete mentul daguerreo- 
type of your inner self. 

All this you can obtain, at a moderate cost, from those 
who have devoted their RNTIRE Lives to this subject, and 
who understand it perf-ctly, by calling at our Phrenologi- 
cal Rooms, No. 803 Broadway, New York. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, Parenologists 


LECTURES ON PHRENOLOGY. 


It will be seen by the following correspondence 
that Prof. L. N. Fowler, of the firm of FowLer 
AND WZ LLS, New York, is to give a Course of Lec- 
tures in Toronto, C. W., early in October. He has 
received and accepted the following invitation: 


Toronto, Canana West, August 8, 1859. 

Proresson L. N. FowLER, New York—D-ar Sir: The 
undersigned, feeling how littie the eubject of Physiology is 
understood by the masses of the community, and knowing 
that you have paid much attention to it In connection with 
your favorite topic, Phrenology, respectfully unite In invit- 
ing you to visit Toronto at an early day, for the purpose of 
giving a Course of Lectures, in order that our citizens may 
gain the benefits arising from your «ebservation and expe- 


ricnce. Anam WII. x, Mayor. 
Sar SnERwOop, Alderman. 
Kivas Tuy, do 


M. C. CAMERON, do. 
James M. Surra, do. 
Ge-ror Ewart, do. 


James BEATY. 


PROF. FOWLER'S REPLY. 
No. 3 8 Buoapwar, New York, 16th 4ugret, 1888. 
GENTLEMEN : In reply to your polte nvitation to deliver 
a Course of Lectures on Phrenology and Physiology, which 
has just reached me, I would state that u will give me 
great pleasure to comply with your request as soon as 
other engagements will permit, which will probably be 
early in October. 
I am, gentlemen, very respectfully yours, 
L. N Fowrn. 
To Sis Hon. Anam WIIs Ov, Mayor, Messrs. SHERWOOD, 
TULLY, Cameron, SMITH, Ewart, aud BEATY. 
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To Correspondents. 


J. H. B.—Bibativeness or Aquativeness is lo- 
cated in front of Alimentiveness. Indeed, Alimentive- 
ness, perhaps should be divided, the back part having to 
do with food or hunger, and the front part giving thirst, 
or the appetite for drink. 


Piterary Notices. 


CHAMRE RSS ENcCYCLOr EDTA: A Dictionary of 
Universal Knowledge for the People, on the basis of the 
latest edition of the German Conversations Lexicon. Il- 
lustrated by wood engravings and maps. New Tork: 
D. Appleton & Co. Issued in parts, monthly. Price, 
15 cents each. 


This work is large octavo, with double columns, on 
handsome paper and gnod type, and the engravings ap- 
pear to be good specimens of art. We recommend young 
men especially to procure this work as the numbers ap- 
pear, for it is well calculated not only as an interesting 
work for an hour’s reading, but as a book of reference. 
Information on almost every subject can here be found, 
and which, belng arranged alphabetically, one can turn 
to any subject he may wish almost instantly. 


Tue Human Voice; its Right Management 
in Speaking and Reading, including the Principles of 
True Eloquence. Together with the Functions of the 
Vocal Organs—the Motion of the Letters of the Alphabet 
—the Cultlvad .n of the Ear—the Disorders of the Vocal 
and Articulating Organs Origin and Construction of 
the English Language Proper Methods of Delivery— 
Remedial Effects of Reading and Speaking, eto. 

A series of articles, under the above title—fo be 
completed in four numhere—bas been commenced in 
the Warsere-Curs JournaL and HAL D or HxArrn, 
the September number, now ready, containing the 
first part. It contains many suggestions of great value 
to those who desire to speak and read well Regarding 
the right management of the voice as intimately connected 
with health, as well as one of the noblest and most useful 
accomplishments, we present the readers of the Water- 
Curr Jovana. with the work complete, adding references 
and illustra'ions for the benefit of those who desire to be- 
come thorvughly conversant with the subject. 

Besides the above, the September nummer contains arti- 
cles on Water-Cure in France—second article: Eclectio 
Hydropathy; Fever; Water-Cure Explained; Scrofula; 
& re Eyes; Nervous Debility; Pites; Proper Food for 
Women; Saint Vitus’s Dance, etc. 

Terms only $1 a yeer, or 10 cents a number. 

InDUCEMEXT—Specrat OFFER.— Tbe W ATER-CURE JOUR- 
NAL will be sent 4 months for 25 cents, co nmencing with 
the September number. Address FowLEer anp WELLS 
308 Broadway, New York. 


Business Notice. 


In PiırrsBurGH, Pa., our publications may be 
bad at New York prices, single copies, or wholesale, of 
Messrs. Hunt & Minor, who keep a complete stock on 
hand. 


In Rr. Joun, Newfoundland, of Tnos. McCoxxox. 
In Hatirax, Nova Scotia, of E. G. FULLER. 

In Burra ro, N. T., of T. S. HAwxsG. 

In WunzIIxe, Va., of Jas. C. ORR. 

In Lexrvuton, Ky., of Hitcuccox & SEARLES. 
In Battimorg, M:i., of J. W. Boxy & Co. 

In Franxrort, Ky., of KERNON & CruUTCHER. 
In LovisviLLE Ky., of Morton & GRISWOLD. 
In IxDbiAxAroOlis, ini., of STEWART & Bowen. 
In SeLxa, Ala., of J. B. CLARK. 

In Hovstun, Texas, of J 8. Tarr. 


We are under obligations to Mr. Seaver, 
artist, of Boston, for a fine group of photographic like 
nesses. Mr. S. ie age ius, and acknowledged universally 
auccessfal in the various brancbes of the artistic pro- 
fession., 
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Adbertisements. 


Anvrnris- MENTS intended for this Journal. to 
secure insertion, should be sent to the Publishers on or be- 
fore the 10th of the month previous to the one in which 
they are to appear. Announcements for the next number 
should be sent in at once. 

Tzrus.—Twenty-five cents a line each Insertion. 


KINESIPATHIC INSTITUTE. 


2 Morton Street, New York. 
CHARLES H SHEPARD. MD. 
At this establishment invalids can have the advantage of 
Klue-ipathy. or Swedish Movement-Cure, combined with 
all uecessary Water-Cure appliances. 


- THE AMERICAN Express Cox- 


PANY run two daily lines of Exoresses, in charge of 
Special Messengers, throughout New York, Western 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Ulinos 
Minnesota Michigan, Cunuda West, 
Eastern Missouri. et. . ete. 

Goods, Packages. Merchandise, Produce, etc., etc., for- 
warded with safety and dispatch. 

gear Subscriptions for this paper, or remittances for 
books (if ordered, returnes by American Express Co.), 
will be forwarded from any point on oar lines tree of charge. 

WwW . BUTTERFIELD & CO. 


WHEELER & Wirson’s 
SEWING MACHINES. 
“Beyond all question the machine.“ — Life Tus- 
vate. 


Office, 505 Broadway, New York. 
Send for a. & cular. 


Hrs LAST WORK! 


The late DR. WILLIAM A. ALCOTT left among his 
papers u most remerxable n:anuscript, entitled 


FORTY YEARS IN THE WILDERNESS OF PILL3 
AND POWDERS; 


Or, THE Cocrrations AND CONFESSIONS OF AN AGED 
PHYSICIAN. 

This moet interesting, curious, and valuable book will 
be published on THURSDAY, SEPT. 1. 

It is a book for every household and every individual 
presenting for the ben, fit of others a wise man's experi- 
ences and observations In the world of medicine, illustrated 
with a superb porirait on steel of the venerable and beloved 
author. In 1 vol., 12ꝛmo. Price el. 

Tens of thousands will buy and read this bo k- it will 
therefore be a «reat book for Agents. Applications sould 
be addressed to 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 8.8 Broadway, New Tork. 


Tne Human Voice; its RIGHT 
Management in Speaking and Reading—Principles of 
True Eloquence - Functions of the Vocal Organs— Motion 
of Letters of the Alphabet—Cultivation of the Ear—Dis- 
orders of Vocal ani Articulating Organs—Origin and Con- 
struction of the English Language—Proper Methods of 
Delivery—Remedial Effects of Reading, Speaking, ecte. 


A series of articlee—t+ be «mpleel in four numlee— 
e in the WATER-CURE JOURNAL Ior Sep- 
tember. 

Articies on Water-Cure in France; Hydropathy ; Fever; 
Water-Cure Explained; erotula; core Eyes; Nervous 
Debility ; Piles; Proper Foon for Women; Saint Vitus’s 
Dance, etc., in -eptemver number, now ready. Terms, $1 
a year, or b cenia a number. 

SPECIAL OF FER.— THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL 
will ve sent four months fur 25 cents, commencing with 
September. Address 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 30: Broadway, New York. 


Hanp-Book oF STANDARD PHO. 
NOGRAPH T. By andrew J. Or ehe, G., uur of the 
Phone io academy, New York, and author of H- Loug- 
baud,” “ A Syewm ior the Rapid Expression of Numbers,” 


Wisconein, Iowa, 
ortnern Kentucky, 


— 


ete, 

This work presunte every principle of every style of the 
art, oommenciog With the analyets of Words, and pro eeding 
to the most rapid reporung style, ir. euch a form ard wan- 
nor, Pith each ‘ulipess o! explanauon and completeness of 
ilustration, anu Wilh sack vihor lesturs as w filly ada 
the work w We use Of ech» le und w eeifinsiructin. 316 
duodeciao pages. Prion, bound in musin with em bowed 
side-ulle, post-paid, $1 25. With sen id gut side tithe 
and Marola . ges. pust-patd, 81 60. Mor»oco, mii gilt, 
post-paid, 88. 


FOWLER AND WELL, 808 Bradway, New York 


Ine le, Louk to ur Interest 1 | 
How To Wer A PATENT, OR THE 


Iaveowr's los rucor, New editon. Now Reaty. Price 
Oul» 6 venl», Sen! wwe theres cbl stampe tur u cp. to 
FOWLER AND WALLS, 308 Broudway, New York. 


. Works or Hon. Horace MANN, 
IN ONE LARGE VOLUME. with fine Portrait on Steel, 
contxining hie best writings, including: THO! GHTS FOR A 
Youna Man (very valuable): Powers AND DUTIES or 
Woman (a comprehensive argument“; Poon ann Ioxo- 
RANT, Rion anp Epucarxp (hopeful and encouraging): 
DEMANDS OF THE AGE (a bold and manly statement of 
great truths); c'osing with the most effective of the 


author's great Puscio Appresses. Price of the work com- 
lete in o e large well-bound volume, prepaid to any 
ost-office, by first mail, only 41 50. Address 
FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 


A Remarkable Book. 


Now Reapy.—HInts TOWARD 


PHYSICAL PERFECTION ; 

Or, How to Acquire and Retain Beauty, Grace, and 
Strength. anit Secure Long Life and Continued Youth- 
fulness. Price, PREPAID BY FIRST MALS. only $l. 
Address FOWLER AND WELLS. 

30 Broadway, New York. 
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LIGHT anb WHOLESOME BREAD. 


—This is a subject that should Interest the masses. Much 
bas been said and eritten of the dangers arising from the 
use of common Saleratus, and justly too, when the nature 
of the compounds that ure put up and sid for Sateratus is 
considered, The proprie or of James Pyle's Dietetic Sal- 
eratus is not only borne out in the fact of its excellence in 
making weolesome bread, bi- cult, cake, ete., from his own 
knowledge and exprrience, but the approval of a discern- 
ing public. The orders that come pouring in from all parts 
of the country speak volun s in its invor. and if certificates 
were necessary to verify our statements, we could fill this 
puper with the testimonials of the best grocers and intelli- 
gent families from the New Engtand and Middle States. 

ut we want every housekeeper 10 ry it, mark the result, 
und judge accordingly. Another striking proof in its favor 
is found in the attempt of unscrupulous rivals to devetve 
the public by counterfeiting our lab: Is so far as they dare. 
Housekeepers will pl. ase remember thut the only genuine 
Dietetic Saleraius has the above piciure on every package. 
Tell your grocer you want that, and no other. Many of 
them will rua it down in order to sell s:«meibing on which 


tney can make larger profit, but most all the be grocers 


keep the genuine. Manuf.ctured by 
JAME> PYLE, 345 Washiugtou Street, New York. 


THe Water-Curk JOURNAL, 


and HERALD OF HEALTH.—Fovr Copirs will be 
sent to subscribers 4 months for $ , commencing with the 
September number. Send orders to FOWLER AND 
WELLS, 308 Bruadway, New York. 


— 


LIFE ILLUSTRATED IS AN ELEGANT 


Quarl) ot cigut d. aut ful pane -a tife larger itban the Nu 
trated London Ne u p ru ei model of excellence iu 6 Ze, 
sh pe, uud sentin Mt ent , altogetner, : ne ot ‘he m wt 
sou ıd und sensible of live pap rs. Men ithe it, women | ke 
14 bys hie i giris uke it, the old fotke I. e tt, young folks 
like ft, the childe. n like . ani the rent of th - folks can’t seep 
housa ithinit LI FK IL. US TKA ED. Only 82 a jesar, 
$1 tor helf a y ur, au. un trial 3 mon:hs for 25 cen 8. 

A ires 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 398 Broadway, New Tork. 


HEALTH. HAPPIVESS, AND Lone 


LIFE.—THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL and HERALD 
OF HEALTH will be sent to subscribers four months, 
commencing with the September number—now ready 
for 25 cen s. Aduress FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 
Broadway, New York. 


CLERGYMEN, TEACHERS, AND OTH- 


rs May add lo their present mne ‘mes, spd do great good at 
the same time, by tani: g au Agenes for oar new and useful 
publicad ns, FuWtkb AND WILL 

808 B ondwa:, New York. 


Rare BOOKS at Harr PRICE. 

We have a few copies—remnants of editions— which we 
will send, prepaid, by mail. to any post-office at the prices 
affixed, which is less than half the regular publishers’ 
prices. Reader, will you have a copy? Send orders to 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 3084 Broadway, New York. 

BEAUMONT'S PHYSIOLOGY OF DIGESTION, 


With Experiments on the Gastric Juice. By WILLIAM 
Beaumont, M.D., Surgeon in the U. 8 Army. Second 
edition. Corrected by Samuel Beaumont, M.D. i2mo. 
Pp. 303. rice 75 cents. We send it prepaid, by mail, 
for 35 cents. 


This work gives full, elaborate and detailed descriptions 
of the experiments on the gastric juice made in the stom- 
ach of Alexis St. Martin. St. Martin was accidentally shot 
in the side, carrying away the muscles and perforating the 
stomach. Singular as it may seem, he recovered from the 
effects of the wound, but the opening never closed—giving 
opportunities to introduce substances directly to the stom- 
ach. such as had never before been presented, and one 
that probably never will be again, for medical men to note 
the action of the digestive powers. A very concise series 
of experiments were made, which are recorded in the 
book named above. 

MESMERISM IN INDIA, 


And its Prsctic+1 erp ication in Surgery and Medicine. 
By James EsDAILE, M. D., Civil Assistant Surgeon, H. C. 


Re-published from the English. Commended by high 
authority as a capital work. 12mo., pp. 25%. Price 50 
cents. We send it, postpaid, for 25 cents. 

TALKS WITH THE PEOPLE OF NEW YORK. 


Reported to the Legislature of the State of New York, by 

ILLIAM CRAN DAL. Published in pursuance of the 

Resolution of Assembly. vol., octavo. pp. 204. Price 
#1 25. We send it, postpaid, for 5 cents. 


This is a very valuabie State document, concerning 
Schools, Teaching, Hours for Study, Physiology, School 
Government and Disciplinc, Pun:shment, etc. Every 
parent and every teacher should read it. 

MESMER AND SWEDENBORG: 


Or, the Relation of the Developments of Mesmerism to the 
Doctrines and Disclosures o Swedenborg. 


By Pror. Georee Busem. Second edition. Pp. 272. 
Price 75 cents. We send it prepaid, by return of first mail, 
for 40 cents. 


It is certainly agieeatle to reason, that there are some licht efflux - 
fons from aphilt e apliit, when men ate In presence one with another, 
as well as hom body to ody.“ - Ba cox. 


It matters not what one man >elieres or dis’ elieres, 
there are, no doubt, some truths with which Ae may not 
yet be acquainted. The work before us contains facts and 
philosophy which, sooner or later, must be adopted, and 
enter into the general knowledge of the public. 


AN ESSAY ON PARTY: 

Showing lis Uses. Abuses, and its Natural Dissolution > 
Also, Some Results of its Past Action in the United 
States, and some Questions which Invite its Acton in 
the near Future. By Pure C. Friese, Author of an 
“ kasay on Wages.” 12mo., pp 10. Price 23 cenis. 
We send it prepaid, dy post, for 10 cents. 

The autbor enumerates the abuses of Party, Secret Po- 
litical Associations, Secular Education, Scientific Investi- 
gation, Invention, and Discovery. Well wortb a dime of 
any man's money. 


PAYSIOLOGY AND THE Laws OF 


LIFE given in the WATER-CURE JOURNAL and 
e OF HEALTH. Beut 4 months, oa trial, for 
cents. 


Jus: Published. 


My EARLY DAYS — A VERY 


interesting account of the carly life of Mrs. Erza W. 
1 writen by herself. 1 vol., I2mo. Price, $1 25. 
ddrvas, 


` FOWLER AND WELLS, 8:8 Broadway, New York. 


FOWLER Y WELLS, 308 BROADWAY, 


TIENEN TODA CLASE DE OBEAS DE 

Pisiologa, Hidropatia, Fonografia, 
y ciencias naturales en general. Proveen á los libreros en 
los érminos mas favorables. Dichas obras son universal - 


mente populares en los puntos donde no han sido adn in- 
troducidas. Dirigirse al No. 808 Broadway. 


For TWENTY-FIVE Cents —THE 
WATER-CURE JOURNAL will be sent to subacribers 4 


months for 25 cents, or 4 copies for 11. Addres FOWLER 
AND WELLS, 308 Broud way, New Tork. 
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RARE Books on PHRENOLOGY — 


We have a few copies of the books named below which 
we can furnish t those desiring them, at the prices 
heme d. se long as they last 

These books are not stereotyped, and there are but very 
few copies remaluing. In a few months they will be en- 
tirely out of the market, and not to be had at any price. 
For copics, sddrese FowLer AD WELLs, New York. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE DERANGED MANIFES- 
TATIONS OF THE MIND, OR INSANITY. 


By J. C. Spurzheim, M.D. Licentiate of the College of 
Physicians of London and of the Universities of Vienna 
and Paris. Third Americano edition. with notes, improve- 
mentis, and plutes. With an Ay pendix. by A. Brigham 
M.D., author of “ Remarks on the Influence of Mental 
Cultivation on Health.” Pp. 272, with lilustrotions, $1 50. 


ELEMENTS OF PHRENOLOGY. 


By 8 Combe, late President of the Phrenological 
Society. Four-h American edition, improved and en- 
larged from the third Eainburgh, by the author. With en- 
gruvinge. Pp. 204, £0 cents. 


HORAE PHRENOLOGICE ; 

Being three Phrenological Essays: 

I. On Morality. 

II. On the Best Means of Obtaining Happiness. 

III. On Veneration. 

By John Epps, M.D., Director of the R. yal Jennerian 
and Londe Vaccine Inst-tutions ; Lecturer on Materla 
Medica and Chem:stry ; Member of the Edinburgh Phren- 
ologia Soviety. and author of tne “ Internal Evidences 
of Christ anity Deduced irom Phrenology.” With notes 
by Rev. John Pierpont. Pp. 96, price tu cents. 


New ANATOMICAL AND Puysto- 


LOGICAL PLATES.—By R. T. TraLL, M.D. — These 
plates were prepared expressiy for lecturers and teachers, 
as well as tor students. They represent ail of the organs 
and principal stracturee of the human body in mitu, und of 
the size of life. Every family ought to have a set, and 
every man, woman, and child ought to be tamiliar with the 
wonderful structures and functions which they so admira- 
bry Illustrate. There are six in the set, as follows: 

The Heart and Langs.—No. 1 presents a iront view 
of the lungs, he stomach, liver, gull-biadder, larynx, 
thymus and parotid glands. common carotid arteries and 
jugular vein; also of the e portions of the bowels, 
and cawl or omentum. lored as iu Life. 

Dissections.—No. 2 is a complete dissection of the 
heart, exhibiting its valves and cavities, and the course of 
the blood. Tue large arteries and veins of the heart. lungs, 
and neck are diep:ayed, with the windpipe and lis bron- 
chiul ramifications; also the liver with its wall-bladder and 
ducts; the pancreas; ihe kidnoss with their urewrs aud 
bleod-versels; the descending aorta, or large arery of the 
chest and abdomen, with lis branches into the right and 
left iliac arteries ; the ascending vena cava, or great vein of 
the abdomen and thorax ; the uterus and its uppendages— 
ovaries, fallopian tubes, rund and broud ligaments, ete. 

Nervous System.—No. 3. Side view of the brain, 
heart, lungs, liver, bowels, uterus, and bladder. Also the 
various subdivisions of the base of the brain, with the whole 
length of tne spinal cord. showing the orig:n of ail ‘be cere- 
bro-spinal nerves. Very useful to physicians, phrenolo- 
gists, teachers, lecturers, and others. 


The Eye and the Ear.—No. 4. The anatomy of the 
eye and ear, representing the srrangements of the minute 
biood-ves-els, nerves, und otner structures concerne iu the 
functions of s eing and hearing. Beautifully colored. 


Digestion.—No. 5. The alimentary canal complete 
exhibiting the exact size, shape and arrangements of the 
structures especially concerned in digestion, ., the 
mouth throat, tongue, eso, hugua, stomach, stall aud large 
intestines, with the liver, gultebladver, aud the biliary 
ducts; also the internal! structure of the kidneys, and a 
beautiful representation of tbe luct-al absorbents and 
glands, thoracic duct, and their connections with the tho- 
racic arteries and velns. Colored to represent Life. 

Circulation—Skin.—No. 6. The loves of the lungs 
and cavities of the heart, valves, etc., with the large vessCis 
of the circulation ; also a minute dissection of the structures 


Lire ILL STRATED: A FIRST. CLASS 


Weekly ProroriaL Newspaper, devoted to News, Liter- 

ature, Science. and. the Aru: to Enterus inment. Im- 
rovement, and Progress. One of the best Family 
ewspapers. 83 a year. 


THe WATER; CRE JOURNAL: DE- 


voted to Hydropathy, its Philosophy and Practice; to 
Physiology and Anatomy; and those Laws which gnv- 
ern Life and Health. Illustrated with numerous appro- 
priate engravings. 81 a year. 


THe PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL: 


Devoted to all those Progressive measures for the eleva- 
tion and Improvement of Mankind. Ampl. illustrated 
with Portraits of the Virtuous aud the Vicious; also of 
all the Races. 81 a year. 


The above—all three —will be sent a year for $3. 
g uhseripilons may commence now. Address FOWLER 
AND WELLS, 30. Broadway, New York. 

E Friends and readers are solicited to aid in extend- 
ing the circulation of these Joux ALA. By calling the at- 
tention of friends and neighbors to the speciul objects of 


. each, additions may be easily made to the list, and the 


of the skin—the sevacevous follicles, sweat glands, etc.—ex- . 


bibiting the extent and fmpurtance of the great depurat- 
ing function of the surface. The most natural and best 
ever made. 


Every tecturer, teacher, and physician should have a set. 
Price for the whole set, benutifully colored aud mounted, 
$13. We do not sell single plates. Address, 


FOWLER AND v ELLS, 
308 Broauway, New York. 


Tue WATER-CUHE JOURNAL: 


Devoted to Hydropathy, its Philosophy and Practice: to 
Physiology and Anatomy ; and all tuose Laws which G v- 
ern Live und Heath. Illustrated with numerous appro- 
priate engraving». 41 a year, or 4 months, on trial for 25 
cents. Address FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 


New ELECTRO-GALVANIO Bar- 


TERY cetedratet for the curing ot nerv. usness, ucuraigia, 

ru umatto · to, aud ei nilar dwess-s, Wun Ituau.» in tis 

philosophy sad m n apy tention Price $10 addr as, 
FUWLEB AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 


good cause of IMPROVEMENT advanced. 
NEW EDITIONS! 


B OMe 


HOME IMPROVEMENT. 


How To WRITE; 
A New Pockrr MANUAL or Composition AND Letrer- 
Wrrixd. Just the thing for everybody who writes— 
Business LETTRES, Love Letrrers, 
Famity LETTERS, Notes anD CARDS, AND 
FRIENDLY LETTERS, NEWSPAPER ARTICLES ; 
or anything else. No young man or young woman in the 
country can afford to be without this popular and Indis- 
pensabie little manual. Price 80 cents; musiin, 50 cents. 


How To TALK; 
A New Pocxrr MANUAL or CONVERSATION AND DEBATRE. 
Exceedingly useful to every one who would talk— 
CORRECTLY, In DEBATING SOCIETY, 
FLUENTLY, AND At Pcsiic MEETINGS, 
- ELOQUENTLY ; Ox ALL Occasions. 
Probably no work in the English language contains so 
much useful mauer on this subject, in so small a space; 
an interesting book to read. Price 80 e.; muslin, 50 cts. 


How TO BEHAVE; 
A Nsw Pooxet MANUAL or REPUBLICAN ETIQUETTE AND 
GUIDE to CorrecT PersonaL Hasrts. If you desire to 
know what Good Manners require— 

Ar Hog, In CONVERSATION, 

Ar a Parxrr, In TRAVELING, 

Ar CHURCH, In THE COMPANY OF LADIES, 

Ar TABLE, In COCTRTSHIP. 

This is the book you want. The #-r-or pronounces this 

“ the most complete thing of the kind we have ever seen.” 
A standard work on manners. Price the same. 


How ro Do Bus- 


ness; A New Pooxer Manvat of Practical Affairs, and 
Guide to Success in the various Pursuits of Life. Indis- 
pensable — 
In THE CountinG-Room, For tne CLERK, 
In THE Store, For THE APPRENTICE, 
On THE FARM, For THE Farmer-Boy, 
EVERY WHBEE, For ALL Busingss Men. 
It teaches how to choose a pursuit, how to educate one’s 
self for it, and how to follow It with certain success. Same. 
«How to Write,” « How to Talk,“ «How to 
Behave,” and « How to Do Business,” in paper 
covers, $1 00, or bound in one large, handsome 
giit volume, prepaid by post, for $1 50. 


Address, FOWLER & WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 
Agents and BooxSRLLIIS, in every neighborhood, may 
do well by engaging in the sale of the Naw Hanp-Booxs. 


MaII. 


ALL THE REQUISITES FOR 
PHYSIOLOGICAL, PHRENOLOGICAL, AND HY- 
DRBOPATHIU LECTURERS AND PRACTITIONERS 

MAY RI ORDERED OF 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
By Mail or Expres. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

A beautiful set of anatomical and physiological plates, 
six in number, mounted on canvas and rollers, or color- 
ed. Price, 12. 

Also, Lambert's Anatomical Charts on rollers, colored, 
six in the set. Price, $6. 

Also, Weber's ditto, size of life, eleven in the set. 
Price, $25. 

Manikins, from $825 to $1,000 each. 

Skeletons—French wired—ready for use, from $85 to 


$45 each. 
7TYDROPATHY. 
Dr. Trall's Encyclopedia. ...... eseesecoscososoe so.. $3 OO 
Dr. Shew's Family Physician. ......cccccccsecccces 2 50 
Water-Cure in Chronic Diseases e 4 1:00 
Domestic Practice of Hydropat gg. 1 50 
Water-Cure Library, seven volumes, and other stand- 
ard works. 
The New Pocket Syringe............00 cececceccccs 8 50 
Breast Pumpe 8 ee e e 00 
Nipple Shie-]ſ lll q 3»« ęV 0 ST 
PHRENOLOG T. 


Specimens for Societies and Private Cabinets. Fortv of 
our best Specimens, size of Life. Cast from the heads of 
John Quincy Adams, Aaron Burr, George Combe. Elihu 
Burritt, T. II. Benton, Henry Clay. Rev. Dr. Dodd, Thomas 
A. Emmett, Dr. Gall, Sylvester Graham, J. C. Neal, Silas 
Wright, Black Hawk, Osceola, etc., etc. They can be 
packed and sent as freight or express with safety. Price, 
only #25 for forty casts. 

Also, Fowler’s Phrenology, Combe’s Phrenology, Phre- 
nological Charts, and marked Busts. 


Crayon Heads..........0.00. Shwe 9 . q:t7v . 1 50 to $3 00 
Water Color IIea dee q 8 00 5 00 
Oll Color Heads scee cn cecees 400 8 00 


THe WEEKLY CLARION, PUB- 


LISHED BY H. 8. CLUBB & CO.. Grund Haven, 
Michigan, has just comwenced its third volume, greatly 
enlarged and Improved. at the reduced price of 41 a year. 
I. is one of the best mediums for ADVERTISING in the 
West. Juiy, lyr® 


Now Reidy. 
SENT POST-PAID ON RECKIPT OF THE PRICE. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED 


RU RAL MANUAL SI 


These volumes are devoted to a . of 
the morc important branches of Rural nemy and Rural 
Art: thus promoting public taste, enhancing domestic 
comfor', and diminishing the expenses and increasing the 
profits of Rural Lite and Industry. They are adapted to 
all sections - Southern as well as Northern Interests being 
faithfully represented therein. The series comprises : 


THE HouszE: 


A Pocket Manual of Rural Architecture; or, How to 
Build Iiouses, Barns, and other Out- Buildings, with many 
Original Designs. 

Price, in paper covers, 80 cents; in muslin, £0 cents. 


THE GARDEN: 


Comprises Directions for the Cultivation of Kitchen 
Vegetables, Frulis Flowers, and Ornamenia! Trees and 
Shrubs, avd an exposition of the Laws of Vegetable Lite 
and Growth. 

Price, in paper covers, 80 cents; In muslin, 50 cents. 


The Farm: 


With Chapters on Agricultural Chemistry, Soils, Ma- 
nures. Draining, Irrigauon, Fencing, Farm Implements, 
ete. Illusi rated. 

Price, in puper covers, 30 cents; in muslin, 50 cents. 


DomESTIC ANIMALS: 


A Pocket Manual of Cattle, Horse and Sheep Hus- 
bandry ; with Directions for the Breeding end Manage- 
ment of Swine, Poultry, Pigeous, Rabbits, Dogs, etc, the 
Treatment of their Diseases, and a Chapter ou Bees. 

Price, in paper covers, 80 cents; in muslin, 5u cents, 


THE HOUSE-THE GARDEN—THE FARM—AND 
DOMESTIC ANIMALS, 
Bound in one large. handsome gilt volume, may be had for 
$1 50. It tornis of iwelf a COMPLETE LIBRARY or RURAL 
AFFAIRS, and should have a place on the book-shelf of 
every resident of the country. Sent prepaid by First 
Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 
No. su8 Broadway, New York. 


No Druvas No Poison !—THE 
WATER-CURE JOURNAL and HERALD OF 
HEALTH, will be sent, ~ trii four months for 25 cents. 


Address FOWLER AND WELLS, v0 Broadway, New 
ork. 
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A GREAT WORK. 


Hypropatnic ENCYCLOPEDIA: 


ILLUSTRATED. 


A Complete System of Hydropathy. embracing An 
atomy, illustrated; Physlology of the Human Body; Hy- 
gieni« Agencies, and the Prese vation ot Health; Dietetics 
and Cookery ; Theory and Practice of Treatment; Special 
Pathology and Hy+ro-Toerspeutics, including the Na- 
ture, Causes, symptoms, and Treatment of all known 
Diseases ; e to Surgical Diseases and to Hy- 
dropathy, to Midwifery and the Nursery; with Three 
Hundtred Engravings, and nearly One Thousand Pages, 
including a Glossary, Table of Contents, and Index, 
complete. By R. T. Tratt, M.D. 


A' most every topic of Interest in the d-partments of 
ANATOMY, (HysroLogy, PATH LOG. HYGIENE, and 
Tnerapeotics is briefly presented. The following is a 
brief anul.sis of its contents: History oF MEDICINE, of 
Bathing, and of Medicated Baths; Anatomy, illustrated 
by one hundred and twenty erates ne 

PHYSIOLOGY, illustr., tecl: Muscular Action ; Nervous In- 
fluence; Philosophy of Mind; Special Senses; Functions 
of Digestion, Circulation, Respiration, Absorption, Nutri- 
tion, Secretion, Excretion, Calorification, Temperaments, 
Races, and Theory of Populaton. Amply illustrated. 

HyYGienr, embracing all the relations of Air, Light, 
Drink, Food, Temperature, Exercise, Sleep, Clothing, 
Bathing, the Excret ons, and the Passions; Growth and 
Development of Body aud Mind, the Preservation of 
Health, and the Arrainmen: of Tonner ty, 

Natura. Dreretic CHARACTER OF AN, with Special 
Directions for ine Preparation ot Fo d: also Diet for 
I. valids; Water-Core - Phi‘osophica Exposition of the 
Mouus Op-randl of Water-Treatment; MANAGEMENT OF 
LyrnG-1n Women, Treatment of Chil! n, ete.; TREAT- 
MENT or SURGICAL Diseases, illustrate with three bun- 
dred engravings. The work isa plain, telligible, anda 
sufficient guide fur Domestic Practice. or ome-Treatment, 

A new edition of this great work d recently been 
printed, and may be had in one large vo ume. Price, pre- 
paid by mall to any Post-office, only Tnree Dollars. 

Address FOWLEB AND WELLS, 

No. 803 Broadway, New York. 

Acents in every neighborhood wil! be supplied in pack- 
ages of a dozen or more copies. by Express, or as Freight. 
Slogle copies by mail. Every family should have a copy. 


Sent prepaid by Frest Matt, jor $1 25. 
THE ILLLUSTRATED FAMILY GYM- 


As tux. juat published, in a handsome Volume, contains 
380 Engravings, with all necessary instructions in— 


CALISTHENIOS. 
KINESIPaTAY, VooaL Put.osopny, AND 
MANLY EXERCISES, Tae ART oF Srsakixe@, 


and expiains aud illustrates in a very masterly manner 


How To GROW; 


How ro Sit, 8tanp, WALK, axp Rux; 

How to Leap, CLIMB, SKATE, AND SWIM: 

How ro Mount Ripe. Daive, Ax D Row; 

How ro Make THe Bopy LIrnE AND STRAIGHT; 
How to Make THE Limss Firm AND STRONG; 
How To Give GRaceE Tu EVEKY MOVEMENT; 
How to Core Disease AND DEFORMITY ; 

How TO Secure HEALTH, STRENGTH, AND BEAUTY. 


It is not designed for any particular class, or for one sex, 
bat jor ail classes and botu sexes at Home, or iv Schoul — 


For Women, For tae HEALTHY, 
For Mey, For THE INvaLip, 
For Bors anD GIRLS, For tHe DEFORMED, 
For 108 WHOLE AMILY, For Evegyrsopy. 


This work comprises the most approved methods of ap- 
plyti-g direct physical culture to the development or the 
badily organs and the invigoration of their functions, tne 

reservation of health, and the cure of disenso und de- 

ormity ; aud answers in an admirable manner one of the 
Most urgent wants of the ime. Were it introvuced, aa it 
shuuld be, inte every fanuly in the Union, our cadaverous 
men, sickly women, and puny chileren would soon give 
lace to a more robust reve. Parents, Guardians. and 
eachers, examine Tn- ILLUSTXAI kp FAMILY GYMNASIUM. 
Price, prepatd by fret mast, only ol z^, Address. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, gus Broadway, New York. 
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GYMNASTICS, 
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AGENTS WANTED EVERYWRERE 


for “ The City of the Great King”—the moat superb work 
on Jerusalem ever issued ; “ Palestine Past and Present,” 
a splendid work on the Holy Land; Wilson’s “ New His- 
tory of the Conquest of Mexico,” a truthful but antagonis- 
tie work to Prescott’s Mexico; Beli’s “Carpentry made 
Easy,” giving valuable information for building Houses, 
Barns, Bridges, etc. All the above works are universally 
popular and saleable. Heavy discount allowed. 

AMES CHALLEN & SON, Publishers, Philadelphia. 


THE AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL 


ALMANAC for 1860, full of interesting matter, with many 
por:raits of eminent persons, is now ready for the trade, 
or singly at 6 cents by mail. The Wuter-Cure A manac 
for 186 is in press, and will soon be ready. Orders may 
now be sent to the Publishers. 


CHALLEN’s ILLUSTRATED MONTH- 


LY is the best and cheapest dollar magazine in America. 
For 10 subscribers and Slo we will send 8100 worth of 
any books published. 

JAMES CHALLEF & SON, Philadelphia. 


Lire [ILLUSTRATED IS A FIRST- 
Class Pictorial Weekly Jourunl, devoted to Eot rtamment. 
Tmprov. ment, and Progress, designed to encoursge a spirit 
of Hope, Manliness Self-Re lance, ard Activity; to Ilustra e 
life in all its phases. A high-toned Pictorial Weekly P- per, 
which onght to bu read by every Famity. Published at $3 
a year, $1 for half a year, and to Clubs of Four, three months 
for One Dollar, Try it Addrers, 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 


The Pauema Suir rays: * Lirs ILLUSTRATED is ode ut the 
beat papers pub i-bed in the Un ted “tates, We snow of 
no more inetructive and iuter: sing padlication f r tamily 
reading. Young ard old, parents ud children, high and 
low, rich and poor, will fnd come hing to suit tbem in iu 
co'un:ns * 

Lire IL. u RA mD is marked by tete and beauty, and we 
have uo doubt li wel be the best paner of the kiud pu tished 
in New L. „ra- Gir er Stone, Columbus, G We can 
eonna nd it to the patronage o: our teiends, Ii te filled with 
excellent readiog, well arr ng-d, wth evrything under an 
appropri .te hrad.— Auburn Ala.) Ginette, 


Men, WomMEN, AND CHILDREN, 
who read LIFE ILLUS RATED, pr naunce it the beet 
Fam Ly Pars now pulished. 62 a yrar; 81 for half a 
year: and, just to try u,“ only 25 onta fr three months. 
Inclose the amount, and dire ei io FOWLER AND WELLS, 
Nes York. 


The dr vaunab Demo-rat saye: We regard it as one of 
the very best weekly papers lu the w: rid.” Th · Alabama 
Be 'ron vay: : if thers is ove rewspaper @witala our knowl. 
edge which we can safely recommen ` t» Ibe general read. r, 
it 1s Lire li Lr d Rara. It bus serv: d up werk y an emeont 
ot ren ing water which y n æ l'om get or the price, which 
is netther ton Vent nor soe serious, ^u! is ~t onore logical. l ter- 
ary, aud i fe-iike; pur geut. ; ra tical, and pr gres-ive; en- 
liveri g, cing tent. and earohunes, Fo short, it serine to he 
the object of Lire 'LLU>TRATED t ur ad eurshine, bappi- 
ness, and useful inf-rusaton everywhere, Try it 


BROOKS’ MONUMENT. 


(Wuive our Pror. L. N. FowLER was lectur- 
ing in New Albany, Indiana, last winter, he gave 
a pbrenological description of the gentleman 
herein referred to, before a large audience, in 
which he represented him as being capable of 
managing men and money,” and that he ought 
to be kuown for sound judgment, great energy, 
enterprize, integrity, eto. An exchange has the 
fullowing.—Ev. PHR T. Jour. ] 

Horace Greeley once said that James Brooks 
deserved a monument of brass for his energy in 
constructing the New Albany and Salem Railroad. 
The suggestion has never been acted upon, but we 
are pleased to know that Mr. Brooks is to have a 
substantial monument nevertheless. The road 
itself is a monument of his energy and financial 
ability, and will always be inseparably connected 
with his name. It is a monument of which any 
man could be proud. But to his new monument. 
It is thus referred to by a correspondent of the 
State Sentinel, who was one of the party of gen- 
tlemen who acompanied the Commissioners to 
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locate the new State Prison, in their recent visit 
to the stone quarries of Bedford aod Gosport : 


BROOKS’ MONUMENT. 


‘Between Bloomington and Greencastle we took 
an observation of ‘ Brooks’ Monument.’ This is 
& magnificent atone, blown by one blast from its 
bed to a distance just sufficient for the width of a 
railroad. The stone is some twenty-five feet in 
length by twenty-two in height. It probably 
weighs twenty-five tons. Toward the south it 
presents a smooth surface, and the idea imme- 
diately suggested itself to Hon. Jadge Blake, of 
the Commission, that it would be most appropriate 
to have this ‘‘monument” suitably inscribed. 
Accordingly, he immediately, after a speech 
setting forth in glowing terms the eminent ser- 
vices of James Brocks, of New Albany, who pro- 
jected and carried through the two hundred and 
eighty-eight miles of railroad from the Ohio to 
the Lake, set on foot a subscription for the pur- 
pose, which I am proud to say realized a sufficient 
sum straightway. The future traveler will look 
upon this memorial, doing honor to the reputa- 
tion of one of our most sagacious, energetic, and 
enterprising men.” 


An INTERESTING Work.—Among the unpub- 
lished manuscripts of the late and much lamented 
Dr. William A. Alcott, was one bearing the follow- 
ing unique and suggestive title: Forty Years in 
the Wilderness of Pills and Powders, or the Cogi- 
tations and Confessions of an Aged Physician.” 
It bears the marks of having been added too up 
to within a week of the decease of the venerable 
author. It may with propriety be called his 
Medical Autobiography, and is a work of quite 
remurkable character, being filled with facts aud 
aneodotes of rare interest. Ic will doubtless have 
a large sale when published. We are informed 
that Messrs. John P Jewett & Co. have the work 


in press. and will issue it at an early day.— 
Boston Journal. 


Horace Mann, whose portrait and biography 
we give in this number, submitted some years 
since to have a cast of his head taken by us. 
Now that he is dead, this cast has become doubly 
valuable. It is on exhibition at our Cabinet, and 
may be freely een at all times by his friends and 
the public. 

Da. Notr Resignina THE PxREsIDENCY oF 
Union Col LEOR —President Nott, of Union Col- 
lege, is reported as having submitted his resigna- 
tion to the Board of Trustees. It is supposed that 
it will not be accepted, bat that the president 
will remain nominally at the head of the re- 
nowned seat of learning over which he has pre- 
sided for more than half a century. During that 
time he has seen his children” rising to emi- 
nence in all the walks of life. On the bench, at 
the bar, and in the pulpit, in the editor's chair, 
and in the manufactory, there are many distin- 
guished men who look with filial regard on their 
venerable tencher. Much of the active practical 
talent ia this State has been trained by De. Nott, 
and he has seen bishops, cabinet officers, sen- 
ators, judges aud legislators, and presidents and 
ptofessurs of colleges, coming up to the annual 
festival at Schenectaty acknowledging with re- 
spect and reverence his influence over their lives. 

Dr. Hickok, the present vice-president of the 
college, is spoken of as the successur of Dr. Nott, 
and his eminent ability as a teacher and a man of 
high culture will dountless make bis appointment 
acceptable to the friends of tne college. 
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LORD ELGIN. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Lorn ELGIN has a favorably balanced organiza- 
tion, and is well adapted to both mental and phys- 
ical labor and enjoyment. His bodily functions 
appear to be full in development and of a healthy 
condition, indicating long life, uniformity of con - 
dition, and capacity to meet almost any emer- 
gency. His digestive system is ample, bis arte- 
rial system is fully represented, aud his nervous 
or mental temperament is in a very high degree 
of development, so that while he is easy in his mo- 
tions, graceful in his manners, and deliberative in 
all his mental operations, at the same time he is 
clear-beaded, sprightly, intense in mental action, 
and prepared for off-hand labors. His sense of 
luxury and pleasure readily introduces him to all 
the enjoyments of life. His large brain and ac- 
tive powers of mind enable him to sustain him- 
self in severe mental labors. His phrenological 
developments indicate a better balance of mind 
and character than men generally possess; hence 
he would have less conflicts from within, or con- 
tentions from without, than most men. He suc- 
ceeds in pleasing and making friends, and in win- 
ning over to his side those who would otherwise 
be his opponents. He has a large base to the 
brain, which gives foundation to character, en- 
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LORD ELGIN, LATE GOV.-GENERAL OF CANADA. 


ergy and force to what he says and does, and an 
intimate consciousness of outward life, and a quick 
appreciation of things as they are. His percep- 
tive intellect is amply developed; he quickly be- 
comes acquainted with physical ohjects—their 
qualities, uses, value, and relations. He has a 
ready utterance, is copious in conversation, can 
tell what he knows easily, has all the qualities for 
a speaker, linguist, or scholar; is naturally me- 
thodical and systematic, has a good memory of fea- 
tures, of the forms of things, and judges well of 
proportions ; has good memory of places and read - 
ily understands relative positions of places and 
things. He has uncommon power of calculation 
and perception of numbers and amounts, and 
would succeed in theoretical or practical mathe- 
matics. The organs in the region of selfish pro- 
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pensity are also large, 
which give appetite, sense 
of property, policy, ener- 
gy of character, and gen- 
eral courage and efficien- 
cy. He may not love to 
labor, still he has the 
power to sustain himself 
in severe labors, whea 
called upon to do so. The 
general form of his head 
is favorable to the de- 
velopment of the social 
feelings, giving gallant- 
ry, friendship, and soci- 
ability. He readily makes 
friends and attaches peo- 
ple to him. He has large 
Cautiousness, which gives 
forethought for results ; 
is desirous and has ca- 
pacity to shield himself 
from impediments and 
all unnecessary diffical- 
ties and dangers. The 
crown of his head is 
large, which indicates an 
unusual degree of ambi- 
tion, sense of character, 
politeness, affability, and urbanity, joined to a 
high degree of dignity, pride, manliness, and the 
desire as well as the capacity to command. He 
has a strong will, which, combined with his en- 
ergy, renders him very efficient. The moral or- 
gans, as a class, appear to be fully developed, 
which give elevation, respect for superiority, a 
sense of justice and kindnese, and a hopeful and 
buoyant disposition. 

His imagination is strong, his head is broad in 
the temples, indicating skill, ingenuity, and versa- 
tility of mind, sense of beauty, and power to ap- 
preciate att and perfection. He takes large and 
liberal views, and comprehends the fall extent and 
force of a subject. His power to understand the 
relations of cause and effect is fully developed, bat 
not sufficient to characterize him for great origin- 
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ality of mind, but he has large Comparison, which 
gives discrimination, power of criticism, and fac- 
ulty to analyze and illustrate. He has a quick 
and clear perception of character and motives, and 
reads persons intuitively. With such an organi- 
zation he could scarcely fail to be popular, even 
with his enemies; and successful in diplomatic 
negotiation, and in carrying out his plans, where 
he bad different and contradictory elements to 
deal with. He will always be on the side of 
peace, so long as honor and justice can be main- 
tained by it; but in fighting for a just cause he 
would be as courageous as is necessary to face all 
the dangers of the day. His true character would 
be developed more in peace than in war—in mak- 
ing friends and maintaining his integrity, than in 
litigation and exciting turmoil. 

There may be a danger of his being too willful, 
and ‘yielding too much to the warm and impulsive 
elements of his nature when excited; otherwise 
he has but little to contend with in order to live a 
consistent and upright life. The entire organiza- 
tion is broad, strong, full of vitality and endur- 
ance, and his power is not only great, but, under 
favorable circumstances, tends to intelligence and 
virtue. 

BIOGRAPHY. 


Jamrs Bruce, son of Thomas Bruce, Earl of 
Elgin and Kincardine, a Scotch representative 
peer for fifty years, was born July 20,1811. His 
studies were begun at Eton and completed at 
Christ Church, Oxford, where he was graduated 
im 1888. He commenced life as a member of par- 
liement for Southampton in 1841, but before the 
year closed he succeeded to the title and estates of 
his father. In the following year Lord Elgin was 
appointed Governor of Jamaica, and in 1846 was 
promoted to the more lucrative and responsible 
post of Governor-General of Canada. He found 
the provinces in a ferment from recent insurrec- 
tion, but under his calm, disinterested, firm, and 
judicious administration, Canada settled into a 
state of political tranquillity and advanced to a 
position of political, commercial, and social pros- 
perity which confers the highest honor upon those 
who have administered its affairs, and gives indi- 
cations of a future full of hope and promise. 

Through his energy and diplomatic skill, the 
reciprocity treaty with the United States was suc- 


_ Ceesfally negotiated, and was concluded in 1854, 


after which, on the 18th of December of that year, 
he resigned his office of Governor-General of Can- 
ads, and prepared to return to England. On the 
22d he quitted Quebec, and though the hour of 
his departure was fixed at 8 A. M., and the ther- 


mometer was twenty degrees below zero, the whole 


of the troops of the garrison lined the streets to 
the wharf on the St. Lawrence, and thousands of 
the inhabitants, including all the principal per- 
sons in the city, their ladies and families, were 
present, to offer their last mark of respect to a 
governor who had endeared himself to them by his 
straightforward and honorable impartiality, by 
his earnest zeal for Canadian interests, and by his 
warm-hearted and never-ceasing hospitality to 
every section of political parties. 

‘Amid deafening cheers, with cries of God 
bless you, Lord Elgin,” and with his friends sur- 
rounding him to the water’s edge, his lordship 
embarked and tke boat moved away from the 


shore. During his journey through the United 
States to New York, Lord Elgin was everywhere 
received with the utmost cordiality. A large 
number of leading citizens waited upon him and 
escorted him to the place of embarkation for En- 
gland. It was the intention of New York to ten- 
der to Lord Elgin the compliment of a public din- 
ner, as an indication of the harmony or oneness of 
the people of both countries, but it was under. 
stood he would remain in the city but two or three 
hours before embarking for England. 

On his arrival in England he received the ap- 
pointment of Lord-Lieutenant of Fifeshire. 

In the spring of 1857 he was appointed Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary to Pekin, China. He proceed- 
ed immediately to fulfill his mission, and was pres- 
ent at the taking of Canton, and, in copjunction 
with the French, succeeded in reducing the Chi- 
nese to terms. After concluding a treaty with the 
Chinese commissioner, July 12th, 1858, the condi- 
tions of which were highly favorable to his coun- 
try, he sailed for Japan, boldly entered the har- 
bor of Jeddo, from which foreigners had always 
been rigidly excluded, obtained important com- 
mercial privileges for his countrymen, concluded 
a treaty with Japan August 26th, and in May, 
1859, returned to England. Lord Elgin has been 
twice married. To the memory of his first wife a 
beautiful statue has been raised in Jamaica. His 
second wife is the daughter of the Earl of Dur- 
ham, who was formerly a Governor-General of 
Canada. 

To a clear and comprehensive mind, Lord Elgin 
added a firm, consistent, and earnest character, 
and over all were thrown a dignified polish and a 
genial urbanity of manners, which, while they 
commanded respect, won the affection and confi- 
dence of all. 


THE THREB STAGES OF MANS 
MENTAL DEVELOPMENT. 


Ir appears to me that man’s acquirements in 
respect to knowledge, so called, may be divided 
into three stages, or periods, viz.: Ist. His intro- 
duction to knowledge that extends beyond arith- 
metic to reading; and when he supposes that he 
has acquired about all the knowledge that is 
worth mentioning ;: 2d. The unsettled period, when 
he is uncertain whether he knows much or not; 
and, 8d. The descending period, or when he sees 
that he knows but little, and that his knowledge 
(to his conception) is all the time growing less 
(relatively). These notions that man seems to 
possess are entirely legitimate, as I shall proceed 
to show. 

In the first stage, when man bas but little 
knowledge, he has but little ability to see or un- 
derstand what is to be learned; and the knowl- 
edge which he possesses bears such a large ratio 
to all that. he sees to be known (for it is the rela- 
tive knowledge, and not the absolate amount, that 
we conceive of) that he fancies that he has about 
all of it. When be can “solve” a question that 
involves a quadratic equation, it appears to him 
that he has mastered nearly the whole of mathe- 
matics. But when he is informed that besides 
Davies’ Little Algebra,” there are larger works, 
such as Hackley’s—the fullest work in the En- 
glish language—a ponderous octavo volume of 


over 500 pages, and nearly 300 of them that treat 
of subjects beyond Davies’ work, he begins to 
wonder. Add still farther, geometry, trigonom- 
etry, surveying, conic sections, analytical geom- 
etry, descriptive geometry, the differential and 
integral calculus, and their various applications, 
and it is then that he begins to question himself 
whether he can ever learn so mach. It is here 
that the student requires patience and a full de- 
termination to surmount every difficulty. Try, 
you, every one. | 

As his knowledge increases and his mind ex- 
pands, he begins to get a glimpse of that which 
lies beyond, and is unknown. It is a question 
with him now whether he knows much or not. 
He is uncertain. Sometimes he thinks that he is 
learned, and at other times he seems to perceive 
the small amount of his aequirements. The ratio 
between the known and the unknown is about 
equal to unity, ready to tip one way or the other, 
as circumstances seem to determine. This is his 
second stage. 

The third stage now follows. Every new truth 
tbat he discovers enables him to see that two lie 
beyond him hid, or partially covered. As soon as 
he has worked these out, four more lie beyond 
him. And thus it goes on with an ever-increasing 
ratio. He thus perceives that he is scarcely on 
the threshold of knowledge. Every day he real- 
izes à little better how little he knows. The field 
for future labor expands. He sees new depart- 
ments of nature to be explored. As men advance 
in knowledge to wisdom, we hear them complain- 
ing how little they know, and what a small amount 
they have gained after laboring so hard for 80 
many years. The ratio of the known to the un- 
known now rapidly becomes less and lers. He is 
now fully entered on the third stage of his mental 
perception and development. It is thus that we 
hear Newton exclaiming, in his eighty-fifth year: 
“ do not know what I may appear to the world, 
but to myself I seem to have been only like a boy 
playing on the sea-shore, and diverting myself in 
now and then finding a pebble or a prettier shell 
than ordinary, while the great ocean of truth lay 
all undiscovered before me.” And thus said Laplace 
—the great French mathematician and astronomer, 
and who, perhaps, had a profounder view of the 
mechanism of the universe than any other man— 
while on his death- bed, That which we know is 
but little, and that which is unknown is immense.” 
And in our own day do we hear the great Hum- 
boldt, the profoundest and greatest scholar that 
the world ever knew in any age or nation, ex- 
claiming, “ I live very unhappy in my 80th year, | 
because of the much for which I have ardently 
striven, to the little that Ihave gained.“ He felt 
the full force and spirit of the poet’s sentiment : 

„Much learning shows how Ji tle mortals know.” 

The God of nature knows best. In the first 
stage of learning could man realize what is to be 
learned, or even a considerable portion of it, it is 
highly probable that he would never undertake it, 
concluding that it would be wholly beyond bie 
ability to grasp Indeed, he is not permitted to 
an extended view of the unknown—that is, truth 
not fully developed—till his mind is so far devel- 
oped that he feels that nearly all his happiness is 


* I quote from memory. 
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found in study. In this, then, do we again see the 
truth of what the poet says : 
“ All natare is but art unknown to thee; 
All chance, direction, which thou canst not see ; 
All discord, harmony not understood : 
All partial evil, universal good ; 
And, spite of pride, in erring reason’s spite, 
One truth is clear, whaterer és, ds sight.” 
Very few there are in this state of life who are 
far advanced in the third stage of development. 


Davip TROW (GE. 
Perry Orry, N. T. 


HELPS AND HINDBRANCES—No. 2. 

APPROBATIVENESS is a powerful stimulus to 
action, and is one of the most influential in the 
mental constitution. It seeks praise, is gratified 
with appreciation and flattery, and renders its 
possessor unhappy under criticism, reproof, and 
rebuke. This gives a sense of shame and mortifi- 
cation. 

We can hardly conceive of a state in which a 
person is truly more elated, joyous, and happy 
than when Approbativeness is favorably exercised. 
When all epeak well of a person, and the general 
plaudits of the people shout his praises, he is 
buoyed up, sustamed, and exceedingly happy. 
Under such influences, a man’s talent is strength- 
ened, and every quality of his being, physical and 
mental, is endowed with extraordinary power. 

We have seen a little boy, when praised for 
climbing, go to the top of a ship’s mast, like a 
monkey, and hang his cap upon it, and then come 
down safely. But he performed no such feats 
when not looked at by his friends and stimulated 
by Approbativeness. In battle, the idea of praise, 
of fame, honor, and renown, of title and distinc- 
tion, induces a man to ‘‘seek glory at the cannon’s 
mouth.” Indeed, we believe that all the pride, 
pomp, and circumstance of glorious war” finds its 
most genial soil for growth in this mental element, 
Approbativeness. Under its influence men seek 
wealth, and for the sake of houses, gardens, con- 
servatories, statues, carriages, parties, and dis- 
play, sacrifice their health, the best years of their 
lives, exerting every fiber of their physical con- 
stitutions, and every mental power, to secure the 
wealth necessary for this gratification. They 
sometimes do more—they barter their conscience, 
their manliness; they swindle, cheat, and steal 
under the spur of this faculty. The orator rises 
to the sublimity of eloquence, stimulated by the 
applause of the multitude ; the musician, inspired 
by the same element, rises to his highest excel- 
lence in execution under the stimulation of ap- 
plause. Persons try to do well, to be moral, 
cleanly, learned, affable, and, indeed, all that is 
goo | and desirable, because of the influence of this 
faculty. So far, it is a help to duty, to goodness, 
and to virtue. 

On the other hand, if it be too active, and not 
properly gratified and directed by the other men- 
tal powers, it becomes a hinderance to virtue, 
morality, and goodness; for it inspires those who 
are vicious to play the hypocrite, to counterfeit 
goodness, and deny their faults, and even commit 
one crime tohide another. There is many a mur- 
der committed to hide one’s shame. Many a man, 
to save his name from disgrace, has sent his con- 
fiding victim to an untimely death, who, under 


the action of any other emotion than mortified 
Approbativeness, would have shrunk from a deed 
so dark. We believe that four fifths of all the 
crimes of woman originate in excessive and per- 
verted Approbativeness. But we leave the reader 
to trace out for himself all the crimes and follies 
which an excess of this faculty may lead her to do. 

A child in whom this organ is large is alter- 
nately praised and blamed, flattered and frowned 
upon, according as it is desired on the part of its 
parent, nurse, playmate, or teacher to urge on, or 
hiader from action the little subject. If we wish 
them to perform anything, we excite them to do 
it by pleasing Approbativeness. If we wish to 
hinder their accomplishing the same end, we show 
up its shame side, and the child will do or refrain 
from doing the same thing, according as we praise 
or censure the thing in question. How important, 
then, that this faculty be properly understood by 
all thus influencing and those who are being in- 
fluenced, and that it be exercised always in con- 
junction with the judgment, the moral sentiments, 
and an enlightened benevolence. 


“ARMED TO THE TEETH.” 


c Armen to the teeth” has become classical 
from its pertinency and breadth of meaning. Who 
does not feel a thrill of hope or of dread when this 
expression is used; of hope if the armed“ be 
on our side, dread if he stands opposed to us. 
But in this day of peace societies—* the Italian 
question” being settled—we suppose, if their prin- 
ciples shall prevail, the quotation will go into dis- 
use, or seek a new application. In anticipation of 
that peaceful era, we propose to apply the term, 
with a slight change, to the teeth themselves, viz., 
ic armed with teeth.” 

We well remember the time when age, or early 
decay, having robbed people of their teeth, they 
were obliged, whether contented with their lot or 
not, to struggle on the balance of their lives with- 
out these most necessary organs — necessary both 
for use and ornament. Then there was no such 
profession as dentistry, or if it existed, its opera- 


tions were exceeding clumsy; and as its applica- 


tion to unarmed mouths became more common, 
the fact of wearing false teeth was sedulously con- 
cealed, because it was considered not only disrep- 
utable, but even immoral. A lady, in those days, 
when a front tooth was far advanced in decay, 
would go to a distant city to visit a dentist, where 
she would not be likely to meet an acquaintance, 
and then, thickly vailed, would she repair, Nico- 
demus like, to the dental artist, to get a single 
tooth set upon the stump of the defective one, 
carefully concealing her name and residence, lest 
the fact should be betrayed to her acquaintances, 
and she be made the subject of village scandal or 
of ecclesiastical discipline. 

Now, how vast the change—not so much in the 
decay of teeth—but in the mode or remedy for 
their loss, and in public sentiment on the subject ! 
In cities it has become a great and distinct profes- 
sion, and people of fashion boast as promptly and 
proudly of the excellence of the celebrated dentist 
they patronize, as they do of the houses where 
they shop for rich silks and jewelry, or of church 
and pastor whose altar and ministrations they at- 
tend. This nineteenth century is truly an age of 
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progress, and we rejoice in the progress of art and 
opinion respecting the teeth, as much as in any 
one direction. There are already arts enough em- 
bodied in Paixhan guns, Colt’s pistols, and Sharp’s 
rifies, for destroying life and maiming the human 
form, and we rejoice in all arts calculated to re- 
pair the damage of human beings, rather then in 
those which arm them for destruction. 

In these times a yearly dentist's bill is esteemed 
as necessary as a doctor’s bill, and much more 
agreeable, for it has a preventive effect, while med- 
icine is merely curative. The teeth must be 
watched and cared for, and the first signs of de- 
cay carefully excavated and filled, to prevent fur- 
ther decay, and thue the teeth of youth and early 
manhood be saved to their owners to do service 
and prolong beauty for scores of years. Besides, 
beauty and utility being promoted by the dental 
art, health also is a consideration which should 
urge to a careful preservation of the teeth. With 
a mouth full of decayed and decaying teeth, the 
breath not only becomes excessively offensive, but 
the inhalation of such a breath, as well as the ab- 
sorption of disease into the system, often ruins the 
constitution. We have said nothing of tic dolo- 
reux and toothache, with all their horrors—too 
many know already the awful import of those 
terms; and those who do not can form no concep- 
tion of them from a mere description, even if 
words could reach the reality; but the sleepless 
nights, shattered nerves, and broken constitutions, 
originating in diseased teeth, are a source of sick- 
ening contemplation. 

We pity tbose who regard the health, perfec- 
tion, and durability of their teeth with indiffer- 
ence, or those who are ignorant of the means of 
preserving this gift of nature, and also those who 
are too parsimonious to pay the expense of that 
“stitch in time” necessary to the salvation of 
these organs. l 

Though natural teeth are preferable to artifi- 
cial ones, and should be properly attended to by 
their owner under the advice of an acoomplished 
dentist, yet when all his art and tho care of their 
owner can not save them, then it is that plate- 
work dentistry comes to the resoue to supply a 
partial or an entire set of teeth. 

It provokes a smile in us when we remember 
the first full set of artificial teeth we ever saw, 
and when we compare their remembered image 
(which it were no sin to worship) with the beauti- 
fal work of the present day, artificial gums and 
all, we are surprised and delighted. Only to think 
of an otherwise beautiful woman of thirty, with 
all her front teeth gone—the devastation, per- 
haps, of mercurial medical treatment for a fever— 
if this destruction could not be repaired. If the 
dental art can not supply their place with those 
as good as the eriginal, they are generally quite 
as beautiful; are strong enough for all legitimate 
purposes, and what is of no small consequence, 
they never ache nor decay. 

We commend to all, then, special oare of their 
teeth while they are sound-—to use no metallic sub- 
stance as a tooth-pick — to brush them thoroughly, 
and the moment they show signs of decay, to get 
them examined and filled. Thus the teeth may, 
in most cases, be preserved till past the meridian 
of life. We would recommend to all who have 
teeth worth preserving, to procure a little work 


—— 
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on the teeth by the late Dr. John Burdell, of this 
city, who was an eminent surgeon-dentist, and who 
has given the entire history and philosophy of the 
teeth in a shilling book full of engravings.* But 
when from any cause the teeth are lost, the great 
question is their reparation. The dental art is 
now 80 well represented by competent practition- 
ers, that most persons are acquainted with one or 


more in whom they have confidence; yet our read- 


ers will permit us to say that there are quacks 
among this as well as in other professions. It is 
supposed by some that if a man devotes the ordi- 
nary time of apprenticeship to the business, he 
must needs be qualified for the practice of the 
profession. But this is a great mistake. It re- 
quires professional adaptation to acquire the + ei- 
ence of the physical law entering into the nature 
and structure of the teeth, and then the highest 
order of mechanical — we had almost said artistio— 
skill to perform the surgical and mechanical re- 
quirements of the dentist. The late celebrated 
Dr. Broadhead was one of the kind just described, 
and we remember a feat of his which astonished 
the whole medical world. It was no less than the 
construction of an artificial palate for a young 
lady, which thus enabled her for the first time in 
her life to talk. 


FRUIT AND HEALTH. 


« Frurr and health P exclaims the timid reader 
long accustomed to associate fruit with sickness. 
Fruit and disease, rather; fruit and ague, fruit 
and cholera morbus, cholera infantum, cholera 
asphyxia! Have not the doctors laid it down and 
even sung it? 

Gave autumnos fructus 

No ait tibi lectus. 

Of all autumnal fruits beware, 
Unless in sorrow you would share. 

4 Fruit ruins the teeth, disorders the stomach, 
spoils the complexion, generates worms. Eaten 
to satiety, it is injurious to persons of all ages, but 
especially so to children.” 

It is strange, Mr. Editor, that such stuff as this 
has been current for ages past as sound medical 
doctrine! That a bountiful Providence should 
have spread before us such a share—should have 
covered over our green, flowery earth with luxu- 
ries which tempt the palate only to bring suffer- 
ing! The very reverse is the truth. Nothing is 
so healthfal as fruit. It not only does not-induce, 
bat is most effectual in averting, disease. I am 
sure the doctors have been honest in the opinions 
they have held on this subject, and that they 
thought they were subserving the public good in 
creating and maintaining this prejudice against 
these choice gifts of the Creator ; but, assuredly, if 
they were deliberately setting about some scheme 
for multiplying the number of their patients, they 
could not easily devise a surer one than to dis- 
countenance the cultivation and general use of 
fruits. And we are glad to perceive that such is 
coming to be the general conviction of those from 
whom we are accustomed to receive opinion on all 
matters relating to health. It is now universally 
known that ecarvy—once the dreaded scourge of 
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seamen—is entirely under the control of regimen, 
and that nothing is easier than to prevent it by 
fruits and fresh vegetables. Sailors now circum- 
navigate the globe without any fear of a malady 
in which medicine is unavailing, and which, be- 
fore the introduction of vegetable acids and the 
potato into their bills of fare, swept off crew after 
crew in their longer voyages. It is not so gener- 
ally understood, that people on land have suffered 
in the last few years, and are suffering still, here 
in our own plentifal Kentucky, with this same 
disease, for the want of these acids and succulent 
vegetables. In 1855, after the failure of the po- 
tato crop, scurvy was a rather prevalent disease 
in Louisville, but so unwonted that the physicians 
failed to recognize it on its first appearance, and 
this season again, owing to the same scarcity of 
fresh vegetables, some cases have been reported. 
It hardly admits of a doubt that what has been 
said of scurvy is equally true of numerous other 
complaints which flesh has seemed the unhappy 
« heir to,” and that many of our disorders, now 
deemed inevitable, will prove to be quiet under 
the control of those products of the earth for whom 
the craving of the human appetite is most intense 
and universal. The season of fruit is at hand, and 
let us be thankfal that the precious boon promises 
to be abundant. Let all who can obtain it, par- 
take of it freely, not as a temporary gratification 
merely, but as promotive of digestion and sound 
health, and if all can not indulge in the delicacies 
which come earliest, let the little ones have the 
first share. Their young palates relish the lus- 
cious things most keenly, and their tender grow- 
ing frames are moet in need of the materials 
which acid fruits supply. Our fruit growers are 
among our true public benefactors. Every man 
who plants an orchard is contributing to the pub- 
lio health. We want more fruit, much more than 
is now produced. It is a great misfortune to the 
community that strawberries are not cultivated 
in greater profusion—the berry which comes first 
to regale the palled appetite in spring—the fruit 
of which the devout old English divine said that 
c doubtless God could have made a better berry 
than the strawberry, but doubtless God never 
did.“ Where one acre is now planted with straw- 
berries, there ought to be five. They ought to be 
brought within the reach, not only of humble me- 
chanics, but of every-day laborers. But this is 
not the time to urge the cultivation of fruits; the 


- object of these desultory remarks is to remind 


your readers that the period ie approaching when 
they are to avail themselves of that greatest of 
improvements made in modern times in the culin- 
ary art—the preservation of fresh fruits. Let no 
housekeeper neglect the opportunity, remember- 
ing that in providing a supply of these luxuries 
they are taking the best steps for preserving the 
health of their families.— Ky. Farm Journal. 


We believe the great want of the world, physic- 
ally speaking, is fruit. People eat pork, butter, 
oily pastry, and concentrated animal food, and in 
the summer season, and also in warm climates 
particularly, bilious diseases prevail to an alarm. 
ing extent. Ripe fruits of all kinds should be 
eaten in their season—not as luxuries, but as a 
part of the meal. If this were observed, we be- 
lieve that nearly all bilious diseases, together 
with dyspepsia, would become almost unknown. 


SENSE OF SIGHT IN BIRDS. 

In disputing about the comparative value of the 
senses of sight and smell in birds, authors notice 
& much more curious fact—the great power birds 
have to alter the focal length of their eyes. To 
see equally well an object at a distance of many 
miles, and a minute seed {for insect an inch from 
the bill, may well amaze us. Obeerve the first 
person ofyyour acquaintance you meet, who hap- 
pens to wear spectacles. If he looks at an object 
near him, he looks through his glasees; if at a 
more distant one, over them. Go to a practical 
optician and desire him to construct an instru- 
ment that will enable you to do what birds are 
constantly doing, in this, and he will most likely 
tell you the thing is impossible. 

Man probably surpasses birds in extent of 
vision, as much as birds surpass man in sharp- 
ness. Rose, in a voyage to Baffin’s Bay, proved 
that a man, under favorable circumstances, could 
see over the sea 150 miles. It is not probable 
that any animal can equal this. In sharpness of 
sight, on the other band, birds greatly exoel us. 
The eagle, soaring at such a height that he seems 
a mere speck, sees the grouse walking in the 
heather, which it so closely resembles in color as 
readily to escape the sporteman’s eye. Schmidt 
threw to a considerable distance from a thrash a 
number of beetles, of a pale gray color, which the 
unassisted human eye failed to detect, yet the bird 
observed them immediately. Many birds readily 
perceive insects on branches where the sharpest- 
sighted person can detect nothing. 


The eyes óf birds are remarkable for their great 
comparative size, the great convexity of the cornea, 
and for having the sclerotic coat formed anteriorly 
to a circle of bony plates. The optic nerves are 
very large, and unite so intimately as to appear 
perfectly incorporated. The iris is exceedingly 
contractile—as all may have observed who have 
watched a bird dying. Birds do not expire with 
eyes open as is the case with man and the lower 
animals, and when they are expiring, you may 
readily observe the great power they possess of 
dilating and contracting the pupil. The muscles, 
as in man, are six in number, four straight and 
two oblique. In many birds the eyeball possesses 
very little mobility, and in some of the owls it is 
so closely fitted into the orbit as to be immovable. 

How the eye adapts itself to near and distant 
objects, is one of the most abstruse questions in 
physiology. Three explanations have been offered. 
1. By bringing forward the crystalline lens nearer 
to the cornea, without altering the form of the 
whole eye or the crystalline itself. 2. By chang- 
ing the figure of the globe of the eye so as to in- 
crease the distance between the cornea and retina, 
as you pull out the joints of a common spy- glass; 
and 8. Without altering the general form of the 
eye, by increasing the'sphericity of the crystalline, 
and thus increasing its refractory power. The 
first was the opinion of Haller and the earlier 
physiologists. The second was adopted by Blumen- 
bach, and many able men. The third was the 
opinion of Lewenboek, Descartes, and Dr. Young, 
and is, perhaps, the true explanation. Sir Ever- 
ard Home and Mr. Ramsden performed many 
experiments to elucidate the question, but they 
proved nothing. 
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WHO WOULD BE FAMOUS? 
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Most great men have been attacked by the vul- 
gar, because the vulgar are of envious disposition, 
and would fain bring everything down to their 
level. Authors have suffered particularly at the 
hands of the said vulgar. There is Bulwer, for 
example, of whom it has been said that he is an 
imitator of almost everybody ; James, the major- 
ity or entire of whose novels (so says vulgarity) 
are the composition of a corps of men of genius, 
out of money, and out of elbows as well; Dickens, 
under whose proper name three or four men clev- 
erer than he contribute to the press, at so much 
per sheet ; and, to crown the great horror, Shak- 
speare, who was no author at all—only the recip- 
ient of other men’s manuscripts, with a view to- 
ward presentation to publishers and the managers 
of theaters; at least, so insists vulgarity. 

We should be outraging the common sense of 
our readers were we to designate any one of these 
reports as aught save a falsehood—a falsehood 
self- established. Confining ourselves to the in- 
stance most flagrant, because it refers to the most 
illustrious of men, it is worth our while to exam- 
ine into the arguments (!) adduced against the 
authorship of Shakspeare. It is said, that his 
plays are written in different styles—that they 
exhibit the botcher in their construction—and 
that they must perforce belong to other men than 
Shakespeare, because no record has been left of 
Shakspeare’s ever having been seen pen in hand, 
and with sheets of paper at his elbow! 

How refreshing this last effort of logic! Why, 
in the name of goodness, if it was necessary to 
prove that Shakspeare was not the writer of the 
dramas generally acoredited to him, by the fact 
of his never having been seen at work upon them 
hy, we ask, was it not equally incumbent to 
prove who did write them, by the substantiation, 
on oath, of the real author—such substantiation 
being based on the fact of his having poured out 
his fine thoughts on foolscap in the presence of 
acquaintances ? 

The fact is, infidels are to be found every where, 
Some of these—unhappy, poor creatures—disown 
a Gop in the universe, because God is too pure, 
too elevated a conception for their groveling souls; 
while others, too cowardly to dispute an excel- 
lence generally acoorded, seek to shift the quality 
to others than its true possessors. Fortunately, 
however, for the maligned—though unfortunately 
for the maligners--Phrenology, growiog up to an 
accepted science, is a better guide in the right 
direction than these miserable carpers are in the 
wrong. In the example of Shakspeare — even 
if we could shut our eyes to the internal evidence 
which all his works afford of having emanated 
from the same mighty soul—were the question 
simply to stand: Who is the author?“ we should 
turn to him, and, pointing to his peerless brow, 
say: “He!” 

Doubtless, many an envenomed, but all the 
while puny, spear would be pointed at us—the 
attacking legion being under the command of the 
pitiful Bacon, who struggled hard some years 
since to prove Shakspeare a humbug, but who 
proved only one thing: that, like all dacon, the 
critic (!) so named deserved good hanging.— New 
York Mercury. 
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SELF-CULTURE. 


Under this suggestive title the Natick (Mass.) Observer 
gives the following encouraging account of several of the 
doye of that enterprising town. It gives a hopeful view 
for the young men of the present day. Senator Wilson, 
“the Natick Shoemaker,” as he is often called, is one of 
the persons referred to. The Lyceum is a nursery, not for 
the professions merely, but for the development of the pop- 
ular mind.—Ep. PHREN. Jour.] 


We have been not a little interested in looking 
over the records of the Natick Young Men's So- 
ciety for Mutual Improvement in Writing and De- 
bating,” formed June 30th, 1835. From the reo- 
ords it appears that there were fifteen young 
men enlisted in the enterprise at its ineeption, a 
few more joining it soon after its formation. The 
young men that formed this society possessed no 
advantages superior to nine tenths of the young 
men in town at the present time. In fact, their 
opportunities for acquiring knowledge were vastly 
inferior to the advantages offered to young men 
in like circumstnnces in the town at the present 
time. At that time the population of Natick was 
less than 1,200, the greater part of whom were at 
South Natick. 


Among these fifteen names we observe that 
one is at present a senator of the United States, 
one a senator of Massachusetts, one a senator 
of New Hampshire, one has gone to Europe for 
the purpose of completing a life of Beethoven, the 
composer ; one became a distinguished physi- 
cian (Samuel S. Whitney), and died a few years 
ago at Dedham, a martyr to his professional du- 
ties. Five are leading citizens now resident in 
town, and one (Jonathan Waloott, deceased) be- 
came eminently successful as a shoe manufacturer 
and beloved as a citizen. We have no doubt that 
each of these gentlemen attribute much of their 
success in the various occupations they subse- 
quently pursued, to the impetus they reoeived in 
that society for mutual improvement. Twenty- 
four years ago, when that society was formed, the 
number of young men in town was small—not one 
where there are five now. If the same decire for 
improvement existed now that did then, we should 
have five societies for mutual improvement, in- 
stead of not any, as seems to be the case at the 
present time. These fifteen young men made self- 
culture a personal, practical affair. They did not 
hesitate to go through with the drudgery of inves- 
tigation, and learning for themselves. They did 
not depend upon the impracticable learned non- 
sense of distinguished popular lecturers for their 
principles, nor did they consider themselves as 
possessing all knowledge before they had care- 
fally investigated for themselves. We should be 
glad to see a REVIVAL of good old-fashioned self- 
culture in Natick. In order to do that, combina- 
tion and organization are necessary. But little 
can be accomplished without mutual aid. In or- 
der to secure THAT, each one must surrender 
whatever of his individual notions that may con- 
flict with the general interest. Probably one of 
the greatest obstacles to mutual improvement that 
exists in this town, is extreme individualism. So 
much has been said against all organizations, that 
many have come to believe that to unite for a 
common benefit, and form an organization for mu- 
tual aid, is giving up one’s independence. There 
never was a greater mistake.—Vatick Observer. 


—— 


CLIMBING UP. 


IT is a very common thing to hear people excuse 
their want of cultivation, of education, of respecta- 
bility, of refinement—in fact. of all the qualities 
that give one social value and position--by refer- 
ring to the many great men who have arisen from 
the lowest round of the human ladder. They 
poini to Shakspesre, Claude Lorraine, Columbus, 

apoleon, and other historically-famous individu- 
als—including Horace Greeley—and trace them 
back to their early poverty and ignorance, as an 
excuse. They say: If these men came from my 
class, it must be the best one.” The matter lies 
in a nutshell The lowest circle is an excellent 
one—to get away from. The difference between 
William Shakspeare and John Smith is, that Wil- 
liam could not remain in au ignoble position—that 
circumstances could not keep him there—while 
John can not elevate himself above the surround- 
ings in which he was originally placed. 

t is no disgrace toa man to have ascended from 
the lowest and most degrading condition: but it is 
an overwhelming shame if he remains in it when 
he has such brilliant examples before him. To 
say that a man bas had no advantages,” is 
merely to say he has not taken 8 of cir- 
cumstances. None of the great men in history 
those whose names and memories are like shining 
lamps, illuminating the present through all the 
mists of the past — had advantages.“ They 
seized their circumstances with an iron grasp, and 
made them into advantages by their own strong 
wills and superior talent. The same path lies 
open to all. The ladder is hard to climb—weary- 
ing to the feet and blistering to the hands—but it 
has been climbed; and there are many now in the 
mire and misery of the bottom round, who, un- 
mindful of blisters or weariness, will attain the 
highest before they die.—N F. Mercury. 

We remark, in regard to this, that while it is 
true that some men may, to a great extent, con- 
trol circumstances, others, who are differently or- 
ganized, are less capable of cutting and slash- 
ing their way through difficulties.” Much de- 
pends on organization. Have you firmness, self- 
reliance, executiveness? If not, you are like a 
steam- engine without steam—the propelling pow- 
er—and your success in life must depend on the 
aid of others. The best way to determine your 
capabilities is to consult a competent pbrenolo- 

He can tell you how to cliun uP” to the 
ighest round in the ladder of life, i. e., to which 
you may be capable of reaching. 


INHABITIVENESS. 


A corresponpenr of the Auburn Christian 
Advocate propounds this query : 

Is there to be found on the cranium of an Amer- 
ican such a phrenological development as is usu- 
ally known by the name of Inhabitiveness? My 
own observations and examinations (not of the 
bumps) have inclined me to the opinion that it is 
in most oases wanting, and instead of an eleva- 
tion, there is a depression where said prominence 
ought to be. My conclusion is based on the whole- 
sale cutting loose and letting go the cable from 
the moorings where our fathers remained fastened 
for years, in breaking violently the local ties and 
the strong bonds of sociality, which have for a 
time bound us to the old homestead where we first 
beheld the sunlight, and sported joyously and hap- 

ily under the smiles of our fathers and mothers— 
in the general, ceaseless movement of the mass of 
the people westward. 

[Men, like birds, leave the nest they were born 
in, and exercise Inhabitiveness legitimately by 
choosing their own home, rather than abide in 


the home of their father’s choice. Supposing love 
of home meant attachment to our birth-place, the 
hive would be more than full, for the bees would 
never swarm. } 
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CAUSES OF INSANITY. 


Wuo has not some insane friend or acquaint- 
anoe? Everybody is more or less interested in 
understanding the causes of this worst of diseases. 
Fifty years ago the insane were feared, little 
eared for, and supposed to be possessed by evil 
spirits. Now, insanity is regarded as a disease of 
the brain only, and not of the mind itself. The 
following is from the last Report of Dr. E. R. 
Chapin, the resident physician of the Lunatio 
Asylum of King’s County, N. Y., in which the 
city of Brooklyn is situated. We commend it to 
the consideration of all readers, especially of 
those who have precocious children with a highly 
nervous temperament. 

Overworking and fatiguing the brain—taxing 
the mental powers beyond their normal capacity 
for performance—to which there is a growing 
tendency in the community—is one of the promi- 
nent causes assigned for the increase in the prev- 
alenee of mental and nervous disorders. This is 
foand to be the case not only or mainly with 
those persons engaged in literary pursuits, but 
with the larger class of individuals variously 
occupied, whose minds are kept for a long time in 
constant and active employment, while physical 
exercise is, from habit, inclination, or necessity, 
almost, if not entirely, neglected. The majority, 
it may be, are not aware that there is any harm 
to be apprehended to themselves from this course, 
beyond, perhaps, occasional inconvenience from a 
giddy or an aching brain. Others, better in- 
formed, subject their minds to this continual 
overstrain with culpable temerity, pleading the 
extravagant demand of the times as an excuse for 
their evident disobedience of natural laws. In 
truth, it must be acknowledged, the farther we 
depart from the more simple and rational customs 
of our forefathers, the greater must be the tax 
upon the mental powers to provide the ways and 
means of subsistence. There is a new form of dis- 
ease, known as General Paralysis, to which over- 
worked brains are especially liable. This disease 
was scarcely recognized a generation since, and 
its advent is suggestive of the birth of a new order 
of extravagance, which has reversed the old-time 
wholesome ratio of income to expenditure, and 
caused the luxuries of life to be mistaken for its 
necessities, and the capacity to keep up appear- 
ances to be reckoned as one of the chiefest virtues. 

But the lamentable practice of overtaxing the 
mental powers unfortunately is not confined to 
the adult age. The evil begins with early child- 
hood, when is laid the foundation for every form 
of mental disorder. Under the erroneous supposi- 
tion of being the better able to prepare the young 
mind for a successfal conflict with the trials of 
life, or for the purpose of gratifying parental van- 
ity, or of increasing the popularity of rival schools 
and teachers, daily tasks are often imposed upon 
the pliable brains of young children, too great 
for their healthful accomplishment. The fact of 
there being oftentimes a considerable difference 
in the normal capacity, or aptness for acquire- 
ment, of young minds, is systematically ignored 
or kept out of sight. Consequently, the same 
mental task is allotted to the dull and heavy as to 
the quick and active intellect. True, there is 
sometimes an exception made in favor of, or, rath- 
er, oftener to the final detriment of, the unfortu- 


nate possessor of a precocious mind, for precocity 
of intellect is often indicative of disease, and 
should rather be curbed than stimulated. During 
the years of pupilage, physical exercise and reo- 
reation, though often enough feebly recommend- 
ed, is seldom enjoined when it would be likely to 
curtail in any manner the allotted hours for study, 
and sooner or later—often too late to remedy the 
evil—the mind begins to show symptoms of debil- 
ity, and becomes incapable of receiving new im- 
pressions with the former facility. The alarmed 
parents or guardians are now, for the first time, 
made to comprehend that the nervous force or 
fluid, necessary to nourish and support the brain, 
in order to accomplish the tasks required of it, is 
derived from the body, which has not been allowed 
adequate opportunity for exercise and develop 
ment. In this condition, the mind is peculiarly 
liable to the attacks of mental disease, or it may 
remain without retrogression or improvement, 
while the years increase, retaining a certain de- 
gree of activity and smartness, but lacking in 
judgment and the more solid qualities appertain- 
ing to a well-regulated mind. 


— — 


WHAT IS GENIUS? 

We have read, we know not how many, desorip- 
tions of Genius, all of which may have been cor- 
rect; but still something more may be said of it. 
Genius is so many-colored, so mercurial, so 
bounding and flashing, so soaring and roaring 
(lion-like), so cloud-shifting (we don’t like com- 
pound words, but we use them occasionally), 80 
light-like and shade-like, so ‘rejoicing like a 
strong man to run a race,” so subtile and profound 
—so free, exultant, and spontaneous is it, that we 
may work away at our adumbration of it till we are 
gray, and then we shall fail to body it forth” with 
any entireness. When we can comprehend and 
analyze the mysterious, central principle of life, 
then can we fully define genius. We love genius, 
because it touches the hidden springs of our own 
life, and thus opens up” within us a strange, 
exultant joy. It is the touch of nature that 
makes all the world akin.” A man of genius is 
one whose inner life is brought into objective play, 
by reason of a better corporeal organization than 
the rest of mankind.” He does not possess one 
iota more of the great common human nature 
than others. On the score of innate fundament- 
als, he is on a dead level with the meanest made- 
up brother of the great family! His spirit has 
finer integuments—the keys and strings, which 
are mediums of life’s expression, in his case are of 
finer make, and have a more facile instrumental- 
ity. Genius, therefore, is but an earnest voice of 
our great humanity. It only marshals the way in 
which the universal voice is to follow. In other 
words, genius is the result of an exalted organiza- 
tion, and this exaltation arises either from an 
extra-favorable organic formation, or from hered- 
itary inspiration, which elevates the quality of 
the manifestation. 
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Eat, digest; read, remember; earn, save; 
love, and be loved. If these four rules be strictly 
followed, health, wealth, intelligence, and true 
happiness will be the result. 


LOWELL MASON. 
BIOGRAPHY AND PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Lowell Mason, who is identified with the ad- 
vancement of musical education in this country, 
was born in Medfield, Mass., January 8th, 1792. 
He early manifested a great love for music, and 
sung, and played on various instruments, almost 
instinctively. In early youth he commenced teach- 
ing, for which, also, he manifested a strong incli- 
nation. 

At the age of twenty he removed to Savannah, 
Georgia, where, although engaged in other oocu- 
pations, the teaching of music, and the conduct- 
ing of choirs and musical associations, both vocal 
and instrumental, were leading objects of his at- 
tention. During his residence of about twenty 
years in Savannah, he became deeply interested 
in Sabbath-school teaching, and was for many 
years the superintendent of a large school, the 
only one at that time in the city, and in which all 
denominations united. It was while engaged in 
this school, that he formed those habite of inter- 
course with children, which afterward proved so 
valuable when teaching became the daily occupa- 
tion of his life, in the wide sphere of musical in- 
struction in pablic schools. 

In 1821, the Boston Handel and Haydn Collec- 
tion of Church Music, of which Mr. Mason was the 
sole editor, was first published; and in 1827 he 
took up his residence in Boston. 

Mr. Mason now commenced the extensive teach - 
ing of vocal music in classes, introducing at once 
that feature in musical teaching which had been 
but little known before, but which he had suc- 
cessfully pursued in Savannah, the instruction of 
children; training their voices especially to the 
performance of the alto part in choral musie. 
These efforts were highly successful ; they result- 
ed in the awakening of a very general interest in 
musical instruction, and in preparing the way for 
the formation of the Boston Academy of Musio, 
and for the introduction of music into schools as 
an educational study. 

Mr. Mason had already established a reputa- 
tion as a successful teacher, both of vocal and in- 
strumental music, in which he had now been en- 
gaged for sixteen or eighteen years, when an 
event occurred which not only changed his whole 
manner of teaching, but which led him to a much 
wider and more comprehensive view of the sub- 
ject of musical instruction than he had before en- 
tertained, and to juster conceptions of the whole 
theory of education, as resting on a rational and 
philosophical basis. We refer to the fact that he 
had now become acquainted, for the first time, 
with the principles of instruction as developed by 
Pestalozzi, which, although at first with great re- 
luctance, he at length thoroughly embraced, and 
has, for nearly thirty years, constantly and faith- 
fally adhered to, and happily and successfully il- 
lustrated. 

For this clearer light on the subject of educa- 
tion, Mr. Mason was indebted to the enlightened 
zeal, energy, and perseverance, in all educational 
improvements, of the late William C. Woodbridge, 
so extensively known, not only as a geographer 
but as an‘educator, who, while in Germany and 
Switzerland, became acquainted with the best 
methods of instruction, and of the excellent influ- 
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ence of music on the pupils of Pestalozzian schools; 
he thus became thoroughly convinced of ita im- 
portance as a school exersise and an educational 
influence. He accordingly procured all the infor- 
mation in his power respecting it, and obtained 
the most approved text-b oks of school or class 
voice-exercises and songs, as well as of element- 
ary treatises on musical instruction. The books 
by Nageli and others, which had been prepared 
with particular reference to the legitimate influ- 
ence of song in moral culture and the training of 
the affections, Mr. Woodbridge not only pleced in 
the hands of Mr. Mason, but was at the trouble 
himeelf to translate them, in part, and to furnish 
such explanations and directions as he had re- 
ceived personally from their authors. 


To those who know, from their own experience, 
how difficult it is for one who has for many years 
been successful as a teacher, and has therefore 
great confidence in some method of his own, to 
substitute for it that of another, it will not seem 
surprising that it was at first no easy thing to 
convince Mr. Mason that the new method was 
preferable to that of rules, signs, tables, and def- 
initions, to be committed to memory from a book 
to which he had been so long accustomed, and in 
the use of which he had attained to such success. 
But the efforts of Mr. Woodbridge were perse- 
vered in with such a constancy, zeal, and good- 
humor, that at last Mr. Mason consented to a 
proposed experiment of teaching a class, after the 
Pestalozzian manner, provided one could be found 
for the special purpose. Mr. Woodbridge and 
others who had become interested in the subject, 
succeeded in the formation of a large class of about 
two handred ladies and gentlemen, with the ex- 
press view of bringing the new method to the test 
of experience. The lessons were carefully pre- 
pared, at first, with the assistance of Mr. Wood- 
bridge, and were given by Mr. Mason with a suc- 
cess vastly greater than had ever before attended 
any of his efforts. He was fully convinced of the 
practicability and the fitness of the new method, 
as a mode of instruction appealing to reason and 
common sense, not less than to theory and truth, 
on educational principles. The same mode of 
teaching he soon began to apply to juvenile class- 
es, and with success corresponding to that in the 
adult class referred to above. 


In 1830, a lecture was given by Mr. Wood- 
bridge, before the American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, on Vocal Music as a branch of Education,” 
in the State House in Boston. IIlustrations were 
given by a class of Mr. Mason’s pupils. A wider 
and more important field of instruction was now 
opened than had before been contemplated. Mr. 
Mason's juvenile classes — which had already been 
taught gratuitously for several years, he furnish- 
ing not only the tuition, but also the room, fuel, 
and all needful school apparatus—now rapidly 
increased in numbers to such extent that thou- 
sands of children, of both sexes, received more or 
less instruction in singing, and in the knowledge 
of music. These classes were taught on the after- 
noons of Wednesdays and Saturdays, so as to 
enable the children of the public schools to at- 
tend; two or three classes, sometimes numbering 
altogether from one to five hundred children, were 
accustomed to meet at successive hours on the 
same day. The first juvenile concert followed. 


These were given by choirs of children so nume- 
rous as to fill the galleries of the Bowdoin Street 
church. 

Mr. Mason was now joined in these labors by 
Mr. George James Webb; and here it is proper to 
observe, that the whole amount received, as the 
proceeds of the juvenile concerts, was given to 
some charity, neither of the instructors receiving 
any pecuniary compensation for his labors, until 
after the formation of the Boston Academy of 
Music, which, in part, at least, grew out of these 
efforts. 

The subject of music in schools was now taken 
up in good earnest by some of the best educators 
and teachers of Boston, and instruction in singing 
was introduced, almost simultaneously, into sev- 
eral of the schools. 

It would not be consistent with our present 
purpose to follow the progress and wider diffusion 
of musical instruction and its genial infiuences, 
either on the character of education or on the im- 
proving and extending taste for music in the com- 
munity at large. We can merely glance at the 
auspicious establishment of the Boston Academy 
of Music, and the subsequent introduction of 
music, as a regular branch of instruction, in the 
public schools of Boston, whence it rapidly ex- 
tended throughout New England and the Union. 

Under the patronage of the Boston Academy of 
Music, and under the immediate direction of 
Messrs. Mason and Webb, various measures were 
taken for the improvement of musical education, 
by the formation of permanent classes, the asso- 
ciation of church choirs, the establishment of lec- 


‘tures, the periodical appointment of concerts, 


schools for instrumental music, and the yet more 
extensive introduction of vocal music in public 
and private schools. 

We must not omit, in this connection, to state 
the fact that one of the very first regular Teach- 
ers’ Institutes ever held in our country, was that 
held in Boston, in August, 1884, by the Academy, 
for “ instruction in the methods of teaching mu- 
sic.” In this class, which was annually contin- 
ued up to the year 1852, the Pestalozzian method 
of teaching vocal musie in classes was regularly 
explained and illustrated. Similar classes for 
teachers were soon established in various places ; 
and it is, perhaps, owing to this fact that Pesta- 
lozzian teaching came to be very extensively, 
though erroneously, regarded as merely a method 
of musical instruction rather than one of univer- 
sal application to all branches of study in all 
stages of their progress. 

In 1887 Mr. Mason visited Europe for the prin- 
cipal purpose of making himself personally ac- 
quainted with the best systems of teaching music 
in actual use abroad. In Paris, he found Wil- 
helm’s method in use; but this being based en- 
tirely on those principles which Mr. Mason had, 
some years before abandoned, could lay no claim 
to his attention. In Wurtemburg and the north- 
ern parts of Switzerland, he became acquainted 
with Kübler, Gersbach, Fellenberg, and others: 
Pestalozzi and Nageli were no more. The three 
first-named pursued, to greater or leas extent, the 
induotive method, and he became more familiar 
with its practical application to musio and to 
school studies generally. 

On his return from Europe he had ample oppor- 
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tunities for carrying out the principles of induc- 
tive teaching in extensive application to the in- 
struction of his numerous classes. The suggest- 
ive views of Pestalozzi Mr. Mason has carried far- 
ther, perhaps, than any other teacher has ever 
done, and these views were brought to the thor- 
ough test of daily experience in his teaching, in 
one of the public schools of Boston, previous to 
their general introduction, under his personal di- 
rection in these schools, and in the classes of the 
Academy. Another sphere of extensive expe- 
rience of the benefits resulting from Mr. Mason’s 
application of Pestalozzian principles to the pro- 
cesses of instruction, has been that of the Massa- 
chusetts Teachers’ Institutes, which he has at- 
tended, as lecturer and instructor in music, from 
the commencement, under the direction of the 
Hon. Horace Mann, the first Secretary of the 
Massachusetts Board of Eduoation, through the 
secretaryship, also, of the Rev. Dr. Sears, and, thus 
far, that of the present secretary, the Hon. George 
S. Boutwell. In this form of teaching, Mr. Mason 
peculiarly excels. His long-continued experience 
as a practical teacher, his rare tact in developing 
the vital principles of instruction in the simplest 
and happiest manner, his endless variety of illus- 
trations, his indefatigable perseverance in track- 
ing and exposing errors in thought or in theory, 
his genial and humane humor, his playful sallies 
of wit, his kindly sympathy with youth and child- 
hood, his gentle yet impressive monitory hints, 
and occasional grave reflections, give him an in- 
describable power over his audience; while the 
perfect simplicity and strictly elementary ohar- 


. acter of his instructions evince the depths to which 


he has penetrated, in tracing the proſbundest 
philosophy of teaching. The remark was justly 
made by the Hon. Horace Mann, that it was well 
worth any young tescher’s while to walk ten 
miles to hear a lecture of Mr. Mason; for in it he 
would hear a most instructive exposition of the 
true principles of all teachirg, as well as that of 
instruction in music, 

In 1865, the University of New York recognized 
the value of Mr. Mason’s labors in hie more im- 
mediate professional sphere, by conferring on him 
the honorary degree of Dootor in Masio—the first 
instance of such a degree being conferred by an 
American university, and Mr. Mason being the 
first American who ever received such an hopor 
from any university. 

Dr. Mason owes his high reputation at home 
and abroad to the fact, that he has pursued his 
long and arduous career as a teacher not merely 
with an unparalleled success, which has justly 
raised him to eminence, but on broad and gen- 
erous principles elevated far above all barely 
technical or mechanical skill, displayed in mere 
flexibility of voice or dexterity of finger. It is as 
an enlightened educator, Who distinctly perceives 
and eloquently pleads for the value and the power 
of music, as an influence on human culture, that 
he stands prominently before his country as one 
of its noble benefactors. 

The services which he has rendered to the eauso 
of education, in his instructive methods of devel- 
oping the elements of all culture, as well as of 
music, are deeply appreciated by the multitude of 
young teachers who have enjoyed the privilege of 
listening to his skillful expositions of theory and 
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PORTRAIT OF LOWELL MABON. 


practice in all their relations to the daily duties 
of the teacher’s life. The method which he has 
pursued for the last twenty-five years has been of 
signal service in drawing out, to a degree un- 
known before, the proper distinction existing in 
the generic vocal principle of speech and song, and 
the relation which the two-fold form sustains to 
` itself in its component elements. He has been pe- 
ouliarly successful in inculoating the beauty of a 
finished articulation in song, and that of true ex- 
pression in the tones of emotion. While occupied 
with the claims of sound, however, he has always 
recognized those of number and form as correla- 
tives in the processes of culture. 

Dr. Mason’s influence, through his published 
works, consisting of over fifty musical works, in- 
cluding the Handel and Haydn Society’s Colleo- 
tion, the * Boston Academy’s Colleotion,” and 
the Carmina Sacra—” the latter having had a 
sale of four hundred thousand copies—not lees than 
his personal instructions, has been in the highest 
. degree conducive to the cultivation of purity of 
taste, as an important element mot only in the 
esthetic relations of musieal art, but in all those 
of high moral culture and true elevation of char- 
acter. The judgment and care with whioh, in 
this relation, his selections of school songs have 
been compiled, are beyond praise. To feel the 
full value of his labora in this department, we 
have but to glance for a moment at the low and 
degrading character of too many of our popular, 
and even our school songs. The noble office and 
mission of musio, as an intended refiner and puri- 
fier of the heart, Dr. Mason has never overlooked. 
Well has he said— 

Wo fear that it is too often the case that mu- 


sio in school is regarded not as having anything to 
do with study, but as a mere recreation or amuse- 
ment. Valuable as it may be, even in this view, 
we feel certain that, when introduced into schools, 
musio should be made a study, not only in itself 
considered, but as a correlative to all school pur- 
suits and occupations. Unless the pupils are made 
more cheerful, happy, kind, and studious, by the 
music lesson, it is not properly given; for these 
are some of the results which music was obviously 
designed to secure.” 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

The vital and mental temperaments predomin- 
ate in this organization, giving constitutional vigor, 
depth of emotion, fervency of feeling, clearness of 
perception, definiteness of thought, and activity 
of mind. His might be called the Eloquent Tem- 
perament, having a sufficient amount of the men- 
tal to give fire and thought-power and perception, 
while the vitality embraces the emotional, and 
gives warmth and enthusiasm, as well as the sus- 
taining power. 

This portrait indicates width of head, as well 
as height, and a predominance of the organs which 
give Form, Size, Weight, Time, Tune, and Order. 
Language is also large, together with Causality, 
Imitation, Identity, and Mirthfulness. He has 
not only a clear and correct perception of the qual- 
ities and conditions of things, but he has also such 
strong analytical and logical power, that his mind 
naturally rises upon the facts which he collects, 
and takes a survey of wide-reaching fields of 
thought. He improves upon his own thoughts as 
well as upon the thoughts of other people, and is 
capable of making, as it were, his own, whatever 
truth he finds aflost. He has also great combin- 
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ing power; can bring together ideas and princi- 
ples, facts and illustrations, from every quar- 
ter, even from sources apparently dissimilar, and 
make them minister to the furtherance of his 
ideas, and apply them to the development of his 
thoughts. 

Firmness is a distinguishing quality of his dis- 
position. He has also large Conscientiousness, 
which renders him just and upright. He has pru- 
dence, which induces caution and guardedness, 
bat he has an immense development of the ele- 
ment of courage, which not only gives him physi- 
cal power to meet and master difficulties, and also 
a kind of moral stamina to launch out into the 
untried fields of thought and effort. He is not 
afraid to risk something, especially where he en- 
gages in the accomplishment of the work him- 
self. His brain being large and well sustained by 
an excellent vital constitution, his thoughts and 
feelings. are on a large scale, and he is a natural 
master among men. He carries an abundance of 
vital magnetism as well as mental force into an 
audienoe or class, and is able not only to explain 
his thoughts, but to infuse his feelings into the 
minds and dispositions of people. This is one 
great secret of his success as a teacher. He 
pushes every point as if he felt sure of success— 
as if he felt confidence in the truth of what he was 
teaching; and he inspires the pupil with this be- 
lief and confidence, and also with a kind of rever- 
ence and affection for his teacher. 

He would have made his mark in any field of 
effort requiring courage, strength of character, 
manliness, bravery, earnestness, and scope of mind 
and general planning talent. 

Whoever looks over with a musical perception 
the compositions of Dr. Mason, will fiad in the 
main that his musio moves with a heroic tread. 
It seems to be full of power, aad yet have power 
to spare. He has also large Hope and Sublimity, 
which give a kind of heroic hopefulness and 
breadth to his compositions. Thomas Hastings is 
a different character, and, musically speaking, he 
can not easily be described. There is in Hastings’ 
tausical compositions a subdued, pathetic, and 
half-sorrowful humility; a meeknees and gentle- 
ness, a delicate tenderness, amounting almost to 
timidity, and rising only on that trembling faith 
that seems to grasp the Deity through a sense 
of his own weakness. While Mason steps forth 
like King David in a joyous, confident, hopeful, 
and relatively happy strain. His music seems 
adapted to great occasions, to hearty joy, earn- 
est confidence, determined resolution, and full 
assurance of success and triumph. This spirit 
seems to pervade even his minor pieces and those 
which are full of solemnity. Even in the most 
subdued of his pieces, we seem to find in them the 
declaration of Job—* though He slay me, yet will 
I trust in Him.” 

But we need not enlarge on the peculiarities of 
Dr. Mason’s music, nor contrast or compare it ex- 
tensively with that of Hastings. Suffice it to say, 
that Hastings has a frail body, a thin head, and a 
long, thin face, a mild and gentle voice—while 
Mason has a stout body, which is full of warm 
blood, a wide head, and an heroic, courageous, en- 
terprising nature, and that the music of the two 
men seems to be an outworking of their respective 
mental and physical peculiarities. 
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DR. GHORGE B. WINDSHIP. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND, BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 
(Blindfold Examination. } 


His organization is exceedingly compact. Few 
persons possess so much power in so little space. 
The upper and frontal part of his brain appears 
to be dense and vigorous; hence the moral and 
intellectual faculties tell largely on his character 
when circumstances favor their action. He lives 
in the intellect ; his power is intellectual; he is 
an intellectual student, and has a desire to gain 
all the character that is possible from the reason 
and the understanding. He also has favorable 
perceptive powers; has much interest in science, 
facts, details, and experiments. 

Hie forte does not lie so much in his musical or 
mathematical talent as in his originality of mind. 
He has immense will. Scarcely any man after 
Napoleon and General Jackson has more will than 
he. Whatever he determines to do he will do if 
it takes him his lifetime. He has an uncommon 
degree of independence ; loves liberty in the most 
positive sense. When a boy he possessed a strong 
degree of this feeling. Yet he has a great amount 
of ambition; is determined to distinguish him- 
self; is not willing to be great merely because 
his father was, but intends to be so on his own 
account. He is willing to sacrifice money, ease, 
and all the luxuries of refined society, for the 
sake of gaining some end. He is naturally in- 
clined to travel, but prefers to associate in socie- 
ty, that he may gratify his desire to study human 
nature. He would prefer living a retired life, 
confined to his own home, and would walk and 
ride alone in preference to take a companion, un- 
less by so doing he could more effectually gratify 
his curiosity. He can improve somewhat by being 
a little more social and companionable. His love 
of animals and pets, and of things tender and de- 
pendent, is strong; but his love of society depends 
much upon circumstances. 

He has a great amount of determination and 
resolution in overcoming obstacles, and has spirit 
and energy equal to almost any emergency, ex- 
cept where cruelty is involved. He has a great 
amount of executiveness, contributing to his force 
of character. Yet he is cautious, very anxious to 
know the issue of every undertaking and how it 
is to be brought about, before entering upon it, 
and he carefully avoids mistakes. This diffidence 
often exhibits itself in too great anxiety as to sur- 
rounding circumstances. His Veneration is large ; 
his element of respect and regard for superiority 
appears to be strong; yet his belief in the super- 
natural and consciousness of the spiritual appear 
to be inferior. He is also kind and sympathetic, 
and soon becomes interested in the welfare of 
others. His religious character is one which leads 
him to do good. He takes liberal views of sub- 
jects, but has no affinity for the marvelous, and is 
not easily captivated by the romantic. Heis rigid 
in his ideas of justice, and lives an upright and 
honest life so far as possible. 

His imagination and love of oratory are strong, 
and he has favorable talents for a speaker. His 
hopes and anticipations are very strong. IIe has 
a high aim, and looks up confidently to its attain- 
ment. He would desire riches, if they could ad- 
vance him in society ; but if he were poor, and had 


his choice to be rich or to be influential, he would 
sacrifice wealth for the sake of position. There 
is danger of his attempting more than he can 
realize, through the influence of his will and of 
his ambition. 

He has great sympathy ; throws his whole soul 
into all he does. His Combativeness is large, and 
he will not be overcome. He is mild and gentle- 
manly, not disposed to be cruel, but he will not be 
conquered. He is one of the hardest of skeptics. 
If you wish to convince him, you have got to do 
it by reason; he will not take your say so” for 
anything. 

Whatever he does, he does alone as much as 
possible, without mate or aid. He is perfectly in- 
dividual—as much so as man can be. He has no 
superabundant flesh —it is all muscle; he could 
endure a great amount. He trusts to himself, be- 
cause he has great will, and consequently great 
strength. His broad shoulders indicate that he 
has used his physical powers vigorously. 

He is a very sensitive man with reference to 
his own character. He has almost an excess of 
anxiety to excel. His musical abilities, as giving 
a sense and appreciation of refined and scientific 
music, are better than his ability toexecute music, 
to sing, and to control his voice. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Da. G. B. WIN sir was born in Roxbury, Mass., 
January 3d, 1834. IIe is the son of a physician, 
Dr. C. M. Windship, the fourth physician in a direct 
line. His great-grandfather, Amos Windship, was 
a surgeon as well as a physician, and in the for- 
mer capacity served in the frigate Alliance, of che 
squadron under the command of Com. John Paul 
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Jones. His mother’s maiden name was Barker. 
She was a descendant of the Vernon family, of 
Haddon Hall, Derbyshire, England. His physical 
strength was evidently partly inherited. At no 
period of his life has he found a person of his size 
who was a match for him ina trial of strength ; 
but his strength was not absolutely great until 
be had followed a system of training for several 
successive years. He considers himself at the pres- 
ent moment to be fully twice as strong as any 
ordinary hard laboring man. He became a gym- 
nast in his seventeenth year, when a freshman at 
Harvard College, and so continued until he grad- 
uated in 1854. From that time until he graduated 
at the Medical School of Harvard University, in 
1857, he was a gymnast at intervals. Since then, 
while a practitioner of medicine, he has kept him- 
self in constant physical training with the deter- 
mination of becoming the strongest man that ever 
existed, in spite of his being but 5 feet 7 inches in 
height and 143 lbs. in weight. Both his stature 
and weight are slowly but surely increasing un- 
der the compulsion of a method of training which 
differs essentially from any other in vogue. Its 
efficacy may be judged from the fact that it in- 
sures for him an appreciable gain in strength day 
by day and year by year, which can not, he thinks, 
be said of any other method of training. 

He gavo a lecture on Physical Culture” in the 
Music Hall, Boston, on the 8th of last June, and 
repeated it in the same place on the 18th of the 
same month. The lecture on cach occasion was 
illustrated by feats of strength, which seem every- 
where to have been very favorably noticed by the 
press, the London Tines calling him the ' Amer- 
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ican Samson.” He intends to lecture and illus- 
trate during the lecture season of 1860, and also 
to publish a little book explanatory of his method 
of training. 


— 


PHRENOLOGICAL ANALYSIS OF 
BLOQUENCE.* 


BY JAMES SIMPSON. 


PRINCIPAL CAMPBELL, in his work on the 
Philosophy of Rhetoric, which has long been and 
still is a standard guide, defines eloquence in ite 
greatest latitude, ‘that art or talent by which 
discourse is adapted to its end;“ and quotes Quin- 
tilian, ‘‘ dicere secundum virtutem orationis ;— 
scientia bene dicendi.” Dr. Campbell admite 
that his definition is much more comprehensive 
than the common acceptation of the term elo- 
quence, but, nevertheless, adopts it for two 
reasons: lst. It is beat adapted to the subject of 
his essays (scarcely a test of the absolute correct- 
ness of a definition); and 2dly. It corresponds 
with Cicero’s notion of a perfect orator, ‘“ qui 
dicendo, animos audientium et docet, et delectat, 
et permovet.” It is plain that Cicero does not 
war ant Dr. Campbell’s very extensive definition ; 
for many a discourse is perfectly adapted to its end 
which neither instructs, nor delights, nor strongly 
moves. Cicero, however, calls that an eloquent 
discourse which, at one and the same time, does 
all the three; and, as will appear in the sequel, 
the Roman is more phrenological in his definition 
than the Scottish rhetorician. 

Dr. Blair adopts substantially Campbell’s ex- 
tensive definition. To be eloquent is to speak to 
the purpose; and “ eloquence is the art of speak- 
ing in such a manner as to attain the end for which 
we speak.” This elegant writer, however, soon 
limits his definition, which, be says, comprehends 
all the different kinds of eloquence, whether cal- 
culated to instruct, to persuade, or to please. 
But as the most important subject of discourse is 
action, the power of eloquence chiefly appears 
when it is employed to influence conduct and per- 
suade to action. As it is principally with refer- 
ence to this end that it becomes the object of art, 
eloquence may, under this view of it, be defined 
“ the art of persuasion ” 

Eloquence, etymologically interpreted, is speak- 
ing out; in other words, raising the voice to ha- 
rangue a multitude: and this its original charac- 
teristic has, by the figure of speech senecdoché, 
continued to give it a name, whatever degree of 
« image, sentiment, and thought,” beyond what 
belongs to common discourse, from the howling 
appeal of the savage, through all the stages of 
reasoning and rhetoric, up to the impassioned yet 
clear and logical speech of the orator of civiliza- 
tion, is therein comprehended. But the name elo- 
quence has been extended yet farther; it has 
been borrowed to distinguish a mode of composi- 
tion and expreesion where there is neither haran- 
guing nor speaking out; namely, that effusion of 
imagery and sentiment with which the poet 
exalts and enriches even his prose, and to which 
no orator ever reaches who is not a poet. Song,” 
says one of the masters, is but the eloquence of 
truth;“ truth to nature, in the widest, the most 
eloquent sense of that high term. 


—— — — 
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But the question recurs, What is eloquence in 
itself—it matters not whether written or spoken, 
said or sung—as distinguished from all other 
kinds of discourse, each kind presumed fitted to 
its own end? The grand advantage possessed by 
a phrenological over every other test of the 
soundness of a theory on any point of anthropolo- 
gy, consists in its instant appeal to the primitive 
faculties of the human mind, to which faculties 
the whole of nature bears a definite and easily- 
observed relation. It is for want of such a guide 
that the theories, even of the most venerated lead- 
ers of the old school, vanish in vague generalities. 
When Campbell says that eloquence is either in- 
structive, imaginative, pathetic, or vehement; 
tending to enlighten the understanding, please 
the imagination, move the passions, or influence 
the will;” when Blair writes, that eloquence 
“ either instructs, pleases, or persuades,” which 
is a translation of Cicero’s “ docet et delectat et 
permovet,” but with the disjunction instead of 
the conjunction, the reader who' thinks phrenolo- 
gically is left quite unsatisfied. He derives no 
definite idea from Campbell’s enumeration; and 
on the strength of the phrenological fact, that 
every faculty of the mind is pleased in its own ex- 
ercise, he is forced to reject Blair’s distinction be- 
tween teaching and pleasing as necessarily differ- 
ent things; for they are often most closely oon - 
nected. Cicero’s avoids this error by using the 
conjunction ; bat even Cicero’s view is indefinite. 
The phrenologist inquires, What is it to be in- 
structed, to be pleased, or to be persuaded? It 
is to have certain of our primitive faculties in a 
certain way affected or excited; and a great step 
will be gained when, dismissing such generalities 
as instruction, pleasure, and persuasion, we can 
say definitely, that eloquence is speech which is 
ultimately addressed to and excites certain of our 


primitive faculties in a certain way. 


The faculties being all comprehended in the two 
classes of the intellect and the feelings, eloquence 
must be addressed to faculties in both or either of 
these classes. There seems no difficulty in now 
seeing our way. Noone who has listened to true 
eloquence, or seen its effect on others, can for a 
moment doubt that it rouses feeling, and that 
speech which falls short of this effect is not elo- 
quence, whatever may be its distinctive character 
and merits. But speech which does fall short of 
exciting any of the feelings must, nevertheless, of 
necessity put into greater or less activity the in- 
tellect of the hearer ; in other words, furnish him 
with ideas, or add to his knowledge, and there 
stop. A prelection on the facts and phenomena 
of an inductive science, however it may delight 
the knowing faculties, is both delivered and heard 
with all tranquillity of the intellect, and rouses 
nothing that can be called feeling. The same is 
true of logical deduction and mathematical rea- 
soning addressed to yet higher intellectual facul- 
ties, the reflecting; these also are listened to 
without the least admixture of feeling. What, 
then, it may be asked, is the use to the orator of 
the intellectual faculties of his hearers? I would 
answer, Of such use, that he would speak in vain if 
his hearers had no intellectual faculties; but so 
he would if they had no sense of hearing: without 
the ears and without the intellect as the channels, 
the speaker could not reach the feelings. He 
must furnish ideas to rouse the feelings; but as 
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the feelings do not form ideas, but merely and 
blindly feel, the speaker must approach them 
through the channel of intellect. Now this is a 
distinction which Phrenology alone clearly pointe 
out, and which removes the difficulty under which 
the rhetoricians of the old school labor. They 
make no distinction between addressing the intel- 
lect ultimately, and addressing the intellect as a 
medium of excitement of the feelings. When 
they speak of addressing what they vaguely call 
the passions, there is nething in their words, nor 
in those of the metaphysicians on whose theories 
they found, to indicate that they even suspected 
that the passion must be addressed through the 
medium of the intellectual faculties. It is there- 
fore they hold, and hold erroneously, that one 
species of eloquence does no more than instruct. 
They mistake the addrees to the intellect as a 
channel to the feelings, for an addrees to the in- 
tellect as the ultimate object of the address, and 
conclude that there is an eloquence which in- 
structs the intellect, and goes no farther. When- 
ever it does so, we may rely upon it, it possesses 
not one quality of eloquence. I by no means 
deny, that a discourse ultimately addressed to the 
intellect may have its own peculiar beauties of 
the highest order; I only contend that these are 
something different from eloquence. It has been 
well said of Euclid’s demonstrations, that in more, 
or fewer, or other words, or words otherwise dis- 
posed, they could not have been so well expressed. 
Such composition pleases; but it pleases intellect- 
ually, and moves no feeling. It has likewise been 
said of Playfair’s mathematical expositions, that 
there is in them an exquisite adaptation to their 
purpose, which has induced some to call them elo- 
quent. They give intellectual pleasure, but they 
stir not a single feeling; and therefore it is to 
misapply a term meant for another thing, to call 
them eloquent. 


If it be essential to eloquence to move the feel- 
ings of the hearer, it is no less essential that the 
same feelings should be active in the speaker, 
and be manifested by every means of manifesta- 
tion. Si vis me flere, dolendum est primum 
ipsi tibi.” 

If we have now arrived at a distinctive idea of 
that thing called Eloquence, its definition follows 
naturally; namely, speech, prompted by one or 
more of the affective facultics or feelings in vivid 
actioit y in the speaker, calculated to excite to 
vivid activity the same feelings in the hearers. 
Cicero with much propriety uses the word per- 
movere. Assuming, then, that the affective facul- 
ties are both the sources and the objects of elo- 
quence, it obviously follows that eloquence must 
exhibit varieties of charaoter corresponding not 
only to the number of these faculties, but to their 
greatly more numerous combinations. It were in 
vain to follow out the inquiry so minutely ; and it 
is needless; inasmuch as a twofold division of elo- 
quence, corresponding to the twofold division of 
the feelings into the propensities and the senti- 
ments, will suit our present purpose. One license 
only shall I use, and include in the class of the 
propensities the lower and selfish sentiments of 
Self-Esteem and Love of Approbation; a liberty 
this rather with phrenological classification than 
with experience; for these sentiments are, de 
facta, very close companions of the propensities, 
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and never fail to characterize the lower species of 
eloquence. The propensities chiefly addressed by 
eloquence are Amativeness, Philoprogenitiveness, 
Adhesiveness, Combativeness, Destructiveness 
Acquisitiveness, and Secretiveness. The elo- 
quence of the sentiments comes from and is direct- 
ed to Benevolence, Justicé. Hope, Veneration, 
Ideality, and Wonder. Cautiousness and Firm- 
ness havea bicratic character, and may be found 
acting along with the propensities or with the sen- 
timents, according to circumstances. 

As Phrenology has established an ascending 
scale of dignity from the lowest propensities to 
the highest sentiments, we are at once furnished 
with a concident meter to estimate the rank of the 
eloquence which springs from and is addressed to 
particular feelings. We are presented with a 
critical gauge by which we can determine, a 
priort, the kinds of eloquence which would respec- 
tively move savages, barbarians, civilized men of 
antiquity, and civilized men of modern times; for 
it is established phrenolgical doctrine, that these 
respective grades of advancement of human 
society are terms convertible into others that ex- 
press the corresponding degree of prevalence, in 
a given community, of the propensities or the sen- 
timents. The propensities preponderating, we 
have barbarism ; the sentiments, civilization. A 
speaker can not manifest feelings which he him- 
self very weakly er scarcely at all experiences; 
while it is equally plain that an audience can not 
be moved uvless feelings are addressed which they 
possess ; and this is true not only with regard to 
different nations and different ages, but with re- 
gard to different classes of the same people. Wit- 
ness the different character of speeches uttered on 
the same day in St. Stephen’s Chapel and in 
Palace-Yard. It is accordingly true, that we do 
find the character of the eloquence of any tribe or 
nation precisely commensurate with its degree of 
Civilization. We are in possession of specimens of 
savage eloquence—of barbarous eloquence—of 
ancient eloquence—and of modern eloquence, and 
I shall now proceed to compare them. 

1. The eloquence of the savage addresses exclu- 
sively the propensities; and, applying the sim- 
plest and most palpable facts as the exciting 
cause, reaches the propensities by no higher in- 
tellectual medium than Individuality. In the 
very minute account of the Tonga Islands, given 
by Mariner, who was long resident there, we have 
several of the speeches of their warlike chief, 
Finou, and others of the natives. The chief of 
Vavaoo was assassinated with the connivance of 
Finou, and, as he lay dead, a young warrior, who 
believed his father had been killed by a conspir- 
acy of the deceased's, rushed forward, and striking 
the body several times, thus apostrophized it: 
„The time of vengeance is come! thou hast been 
long enough the chief of Vavaoo, living in ease 
and luxury; thou murdered my father! I would 
have declared my mind long ago if I could have 
depended on others; not that I feared death by 
making thee my enemy, but the vengeance of my 
chief, Toobo Toa, was first to be satisfied; and it 
is a duty I owe the spirit of my father to preserve 
my life as long as possible, that I might have the 
satisfaction to see thee thus lie dead.” He then 
repeated his blows several times. Savage Vener- 
ation and Adhesiveness mark this picture; but 
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Self-Esteem and Destructiveness form its strongest 
lights. Counter-revenge, of course, animates the 
harangue of the adopted son of the fallen chief, 
which is also given. Vengeance for the same 
murder calls forth a female orator, who taunte 


the men with their hesitation. I need not extract 


it. 


2. The barbarian grade shows little or no im- 
provement in moral feelings. The speech of Ad- 
herbal the Numidian, the brother of Hiempsal, 
who was murdered by Jugurtha, is preserved by 
Sallust; and is stated by that historian to have 
been poured forth to the Ronan senate, to move 
them to assist him to revenge his brother's death, 
and dethrone the usurper. It is an effusion of 
unqualified ferocity and selfishness. After in- 
veighing against Jugurtha with every epithet of 
vituperation, and painting his own wrongs as an 
exiled prince, with, of course, a full detail of his 
brother’s gory wounds and bloody shroud, he thus 
concludes: ‘‘ 8o far from having it in my power 
to revenge his death, I am not master of the 
means of securing my own life; so far from being 
in a condition to defend my kingdom from the 
violence of the usurper, I am obliged to apply 
for foreign protection for my own person. 
Fathers! Senators of Rome! the arbiters of the 
world! to you I fly for refuge from the murderous 
fury of Jugurtha. By your affection for your 
children, by your love for your country, by your 
own virtues, by the majesty of the Roman com- 
monwealth, by all that is sacred, and all that 
is dear to you, deliver a wretched prince from un- 
deserved, unprovoked injury, and save the king- 
dom of Numidia, which is your own property, 
from being the prey of violence, usurpation, and 
cruelty.” This concluding adjuration was well 
suited to the Roman senate, and we all know the 
result; but it is evident, that in no part of it, 
with the exception of one allusion to Veneration, 
such as it was among the Romans, does the orator 
address a feeling of higher rank than the propen- 
sities and lower sentiments. The touch was skill- 
fully added to the picture that Numidia was the 
Romans’ own property; but, above every other 
part of the adjaration, that touch degrades at once 
the speech, the speaker, and the audience. 

Livy has preserved or composed—it matters not 
which for our purpose—the speech of the elder 
Brutus over the dead body of Lucretia. This 
ferocious effusion is too well known to require to 
be quoted here. 


8. The third stage of eloquence is found in that 
degree of civilization at which the Greeks and 
Romans arrived; namely, a high attainment of 
knowledge and advance in reflective culture, but 
still allied with a decided predominance of the 
animal propensities and lower sentiments. Per- 
haps there is no better test of the true level of 
character of those imposing communities, than is 
afforded by the kind of eloquence which suited 
them, respectively. That level is comprised in a 
word. They had advanced in Intellect, but stood 
still in Sentiment; they equaled the most ac- 
complished moderns in philosophical acumen and 
didactic power, while they were but a little be- 
yond the Tonga islanders in practical morality. 

In the age of Pericles, the Athenians are held, 
by a sort of habit of opinion, to have been a high- 
ly-refined and civilized people; but assuredly 


80 excitable a people as the Athenians. 


they were not civilized in moral feelings. Thucy- 
dides has preserved an oration spoken by Pericles, 
at the public funeral of the first Athenians who 
fell in the Peloponnesian war; which lengthened 
and useless bloodshed lies mainly at that orator’s 
own door. After expressing a fear, not unfounded, 
that the strangers present might not assent to his 
high eulogies on his own countrymen, the orator, 
this hazard notwithstanding, launches out into 
the most extravagant praises of the Athenian 
bravery, of the Athenian government — borrowed 
by other states, but original at Athens—the gran- 
deur of Athens, the elegant luxury of Athens, the 
splendid beneficence of Athens, the accomplish- 
ment of al! Athenians—‘‘T shall sum up what yet 
remains by only adding, that our Athens, in gen- 
eral, is the school of Greece; and that every single 
Athenian among us is excellently formed, by his 
personal qualifications, for all the various scenes 
of active life, acting with a most graceful demean- 
or.” Then follows an effusion of ultra-extrava- 
gant exaltation of Athenian prowess and power. 
It needs no great phrenological skill to perceive 
that such dull nationality evinces nothing more 
than the activity to abuse of the inferior senti- 
ments of Self-Esteem and Love of Approbation. 
Then follows, as may be expected, a eulogy on 
those who died valiantly for such a country. They 
have various merits, but one passion there was 
in their minds much stronger than these, the 
desire of vengeance on their enemies. Regarding 
this as the most honorable prize of dangers, they 
boldly rush toward the mark to seek revenge, 
and then to satisfy those secondary passions.” 


Such was the sum of the Grecian virtue in the 
age of Pericles; and it never reached higher. 
When we contemplate the war, too, in which the 
heroes died, we find it one sought for and inflam- 
ed by Athens; carried on by her with injustice, 
cruelty, and pride; and ending in the most lament- 
able humiliation that ever visited such outrages 
on moral sentiments. The other orators of Greece 
— for they were a numerous corporation—sound- 
ed the same notes, all addressed to the war-mak- 
ing faculties ; and it is curious that it was always 
an article in the demands of a successful enemy, 
that the orators should be delivered up to them; 
a proof that they were most justly considered as 
the grand exciters of the warlike propensities in 
It were 
tedious to cite examples from other remains which 
have descended to our time, but we can not omit 
Demosthenes, who affords a specimen of the 
eloquence of Greece about a century after 
Pericles harangued, cheated, and ruined the Athe- 
nians. The speeches against Philip are mani- 
festations of the highest intellectual power. They 
are models of political wisdom and just reasoning 
with a fertility of resource for his country that 
must have greatly strengthened his reasonings, 
and his appeals to the reigning passion of his au- 
dience. With the intellectual merit of his ora- 
tions we of course have nothing to do, further 
than in 80 far as it confirms the position, that a 
people who are highly enlightened intellectually, 
may still be low in moral civilization. These able 
reasonings, which come through the channel of 
the reflecting faculties, attempt no higher region 
of the Athenian head than Cautiousness, Love of 
Approbation, and Self-Esteem. They frequently 
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sto p much lower, to Destructiveness, Combative- 
ne: , Acquisitiveness, and Secretiveness; but they 
ney 'r rise higher. When, therefore, O my 
cou ntrymen! when will you exert your vigor? 
When roused by some event? When forced by 
some necessity? What, then, are we to think of 
our present condition! To freemen, the disgrace 
attending our misconduct is, in my opinion, the 
most urgent necessity. Orsay, is it your sole am- 
bition to wander through the public places, each 
inquiring of the other, What new advices?” Can 
anything be more new than that a man of Mace- 
don shall conquer the Athenians, and give law to 
Greece? ‘Is Philip dead? No; but he is sick.’ 
How are you concerned in these rumors? Sup- 
pose that he should meet some fatal stroke, you 
would soon raise up another Philip, if your inter- 
ests are thusregarded.” After showing, in many 
powerful ways, that the Athenians themselves 
were the cause of Philip’s success, and again re- 
proaching his countrymen for believing in idle 
rumors, instead of acting promptly and vigorous- 
ly, he says: Let us disregard these rumors; 
let us be persuaded of this, that he is our enemy, 
that he hath spoiled us of our dominions, that we 
have long been subject to his insolence; that 
whatever we expected to be done for us by others 
bath proved against us; that all the resource left 
us is in ourselves; that if we are not inclined to 
carry our arms abroad, we may be forced to en- 
gage here. Let us be persuaded of this, and then 
shall we be freed from these idle tales. For we 
need not be solicitous to know what events will 
happen; we may assure ourselves that nothing 
good can happen unless you grant the due atten- 
tion to affairs, and be ready to act as becomes 
Athenians.” In these short quotations we may say 
is comprised the germ of all the Philippics. It is 
amplified in various ways, and presented in many 
forms, and with the advantage of admirable logic ; 
but the insult tothe Athenian name is the head 
and front of Philip’s offending, and is protruded 
at every point to the eyes of the multitude. It is 
impossible to conceive a more powerful appeal to 
Self Esteem, put in words, and to give it more ex- 
quisite point, concentrated in one phrase, than 
«that a Macedonian—a barbarian—should sub- 
due Athens!“ Athens, of whose estimate of her- 
self the oration of Pericles may eerve to convey 
some idea. No orator ever included more in a 
single expression than Demosthenes. ‘You 
would raise up another Philip,” might be dilated 
into several sentences, but with what a loss of 
force and effect ! 

We shall search the orations of Demosthenes in 
vain for higher morality than we have now alleg- 
ed to belong to them; therefore the high estima- 
tion in which they have been held for above two 
thousand years, must be looked for in some other 
qualities. Oa these all critics are agreed. He 
was, if possible, a more consummate p/eader than 
even Cicero; his style had a kind of magic and 
music peculiar to itself, even in the impressive 
and sonorous Greek, quite beyond the power of 
translation or description. Even when he had 
not the best side of the question, his powers of 
rhetorical deception were unrivaled: his delusive 
reasoning, when employed, was not detected till it 
had already produced its effect; by means of sub- 
tle insinuation, he steered clear of committing 


himself by assertion; and he could put a meaning 
into silence itself more powerful than words could 
convey. Quintilian says of him, that he had a 
power of arraying his subject in majestic terror 
which alarmed and electrified, without stooping 
to aggravate, still less to exaggerate. The most 


prepossessed against the insolence and tyranny of 


Athens are hurried along as they read in the 
original Greek a speech of Demosthenes against 
the presumptuous barbarian of Macedon; and 
share, even at this day, that jealousy, disdain, 
and impatience for action, with which the orator 
filled the bosoms of the Athenian multitude. 
Quintilian and Cicero are rivals in the eloquence 
with which they even describe the powers of De- 
mosthenes; aud the moderns have written vol- 
umes on that gifted being. But I will venture to 
say, that in all their pages that vital truth re- 
mains undiscovered—at least it is unnoticed— 
that the morality of his orations is not exalted, 
and that all the witchery of this syren of elo - 
quence as his rival Eschines called him from the 
melody of his language—was thrown away upon 
the baser passions of human nature. We do not 
require to take part in the controversy about his 
honesty, his gold cup from Harpalus, his alleged 
bribes from Persia, or his cowardice at Cheronea. 
Admitting his good faith, his eloquence would 
still want the essential element of oratorial 
supremacy, namely, an appeal to the moral sen- 


timents. [To BE OONTINUED.] 
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REPORTERS’ DIRECTORY. 


PHONOGRAPHIC reporting is becoming a matter 
of indispensable necessity to the world. Whatever 
is worth listening to in the way of speech, argu- 
ment, lecture, or sermon is beginning to be con- 
sidered worth printing for the use of those who 
can not be present to listen. Moreover, scientific 
men have learned that their time is too valuable 
to be spent in the slow process of writing out their 
thoughts. Lawyers, though rapid writers, have 
learned that their time can be better employed in 
their offices and in courts than in writing out legal 
papers, or copying out testimony in longhand, and 
many in these pursuits have availed themselves 
of phonographic reporters; even clergymen, in- 
stead of sitting at the desk four days in the week, 
with their thoughts on fire, consuming their 
health, and wearing out their life, waiting for the 
slow process of the hand to record those thoughts, 
now employ a phonographic amanuensis, to whom 
they speak their thoughts as rapidly as in the pul- 
pit, and receive at bis hands, in due time, a fair 
copy, to be corrected and prepared for delivery. 

There are phonographers who want occupation, 
and professional men, merchants, etc., who wish to 
secure their services, but neither knows where to 
find the other without the expensive process of or- 
dinary advertising There seems to be a link 
wanting in the chain. To obviate these difficulties 
and facilitate so desirable a reform, we propose 
to supply this wanting link in the following man- 
ner: 

Phonographers are requested to write us their 
qualifications, expectations, etc., as hereafter set 
forth, and we will put their letters on file. On 
the other hand, those who desire to obtain report- 
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ers, will, in like manner, address us, stating how ` 
rapid a writer they require, and for what service 
they desire his assistance--whether to write let- 
ters in a mercantile house from dictation; to act 
as an amanuensis for a lawyer, clergyman, editor, 
or author; or to report speeches, legislative pro- 
ceedings, court trials, etc., for the press. 

By thus having in our possession the address, 
expectations, and capacity of shorthand writers 
wo can, on receipt of an application from a party 
desiring to employ a reporter, give to that person 
the address of such a reporter as we think will 
meet his wishes. Parties who give us their ad- 
dress should state whether they are employed in 
reporting or desire situations. When they obtain 
situations through our aid or otherwise, they will 
notify us accordingly. Our object is to make this 
a phonographer’s directory, not only to those who 
are out of business, but those who are employed, 
that we may know them by name, address, and 
occupation; for it often happens that a competent 
man is quite as anxious to obtain a better situa- 
tion as one out of employment is to get a situa- 
tion The following questions applicants will 
please answer, specifically, against numbers cor- 
responding to these: 

1. What system of Phonography have you stud- 
ied ? 

2. Do you write the shortest reporting style? 

3. How many words can you write in Phonog- 
raphy per minute, for ten minutes in succession ? 
(Not the Lord’s Prayer, or some other familiar 
subject—but we desire writers to have a person 
read in some unfamiliar book, as a test, that the 
applicant may know whether fifty, seventy-five, or 
a hundred words per minute is his speed.) 

4. What is your age? 

5. Are you married, or single ? 

6. How much education have you ? 

7. We would inquire particularly of your gram- 
mar, composition, and spelling. 

8. How long have you studied Phonography ? 

9. What do you contemplate becoming—a re- 
porter for public journals, for lawyers and men of 
science, or for courts and legislatures ? 

10. What are your expectations concerning sal- 
ary, by the week, for the first six months; for the 
first year; for the second year—your board being 
provided for by your employer, or otherwise? 

11. Have you read much of history or science ? 

12. What is your post-office address in full? 

Applicants for situations or for reporters are 
requested to inclose a postage stamp with which 
to prepay a letter in reply, in case a situation 
should be offered; but we wish it understood that 
we do not guarantee situations for reporters, nor to 
supply reporters to those who require their services. 
We propose to act merely as a connecting link be- 
Do not, therefore, 
ask us to write, as we shall not unless we have on 
hand an application for reporter's services, or a 
reporter on our list whom we suppose adapted to 
fill a situation which may be offered. 

N. B.— Reporters will write in common long- 
hand in all cases they will also give a specimen 
of their Phonography. 


— — . @&- 


Hap Pbonography been known forty years ago, 
it would have saved me twenty years of hard 
labor.— Thomas H. Benton. 
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NEW INDUCEMENTS. 


WE are not in favor of the various gambling 
schemes by which unprincipled publishers set 
trape, bated with poor jewelry. to catch dimes. 
Hundred-dollar gold watches (galvanized, worth 
$5, more or lees); gold (plated) finger rings; 
gold (gilt) ear-rings; silver (washed) thimbles ; 
and brass shirt-buttons, bought by the peck, for 
very little money, and represented as being very 
valuable, we think very wicked. But, on the 
principle that “ the laborer is worthy of his hire” 
(fair pay for his services), we not only believe in, 
but we try to practice it, on all occasions. 

And with a view to remunerate those who feel 
and take an interest in our publications, we have 
concluded to offer the following 


“ SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS.” 

For Turre DoLLARs we will send three dol- 
lars’ worth of any books published by us, at regu- 
lar mail prices, post-paid, or by express, and a 
copy of either the Warea-Cure or PHRENOLOGI- 
CAL JOURNAL, one year. 

For Five DoLLAxs, we will send five dollars’ 
worth of our books, post-paid, by mail, or by ex- 
press, and Lire ILLUSTRATED one year. 

For Ten DoLLARs, we will send ten dollars’ 
worth of any books published by us, pre-paid, and 
one copy of Lire ILLUSTRATED, PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL, and WArxR-CVUNE JOURNAL, a year. 

This, we think, will be much better for the 
reader, and for all concerned, than any risk“ 
which may be had in the best scheme offered by 
cheap-jewelry concerns. A little effort will enable 
any one to secure for himself a good library of val- 
uable books, at a very moderate cost. Address 

FOWLER & WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 

P.8.—This offer will remain open till January 
Ist, 1860. Our friends will please act promptly. 

ILLUSTRATED PHRENOLOGICAL 

ALMANAC FOR 1860. 


THIs annual is now ready for the public. For 
eighteen years this work has carried forth into 
the world a great amount of valuable phrenolog- 
ical matter. Tens of thousands are now ardent 
supporters of the science not only, but are train- 
ing their families and guiding heir own conduct 
in accordance with its teachings. Several hund- 
red thousand copies are distributed every year, and 
the work being small, and its matter racy and to 
the point, it is read by millions of people annually. 

Among the interesting topics of this year’s Al- 
manac is an acoount of a blindfold test examina- 
tion of distinguished citizens of Boston, by Prof. 
L. N. Fowler, illustrated with portraits. The 
persons examined are wide'y known in Boston, 
and most of them throughout the country. We 
will mention Dr. Winslow Lewis, Dr. Windship, 
the strongest man in the world, Dr. J. V. C. Smith, 
Dr. Mattson, Dr. D. Thayer, Judge Russell, Mr. 
Pangborn, Editor of the Boston Bee, Mr. Ball, 
sculptor, and Mr. Willis. ° 

There are also portraits of several distinguished 
persons, with brief biographies, and their phreno- 
logical peculiarities, and articles on muscular 
exercise, and proofs and utility of Phrenology. 

Price six cents per copy, or twenty-five for a 
dollar. The trade supplied on liberal terms. 
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Tue Otrawa PHRENOLOGICAL AND PRTSro- 
LOGICAL Society continues to flourish. It is 
now in its sixth year, and circumstances indicate 
that the coming winter will be one of unusual 
prosperity for the Society. 

The regular weekly publie meetings commence 
on the first Monday evening in October, when the 
usual programme will again be introduced—of 
reading choice selections; essay; address; read- 
ing Philomathian (a weekly paper), and phreno- 
logical examinations. 

An excellent hall is permanently secured, which 
the Society has furnished with comfortable seats, 
some oil-paintings, physiological charts, a cabinet 
of some sixty busts and skulls, and library of 
about forty volumes. 

The Society is now the oldest institution of a 
literary character in the place, and has the repu- 
tation of being a fixed fact. J. G. 8 


DISCOVERIES OF THE LAST HALF 
CENTURY. 


THERE has been no period since the commence- 
ment of the world in which so many important 
discoveries, tending to the benefit of mankind 
were made, as in the last half century. Some of 
the most wonderful results of human intellect 
have been witnessed in the last fifty years. Some 
of the grandest conceptions of genius have been 
perfected. It is remarkable how the mind of the 
world has run into scientific investigation, and 
what achievements it has effected in that short 
period. Before the year 1800, there was not a 
single steamboat in existence, and the application 
of steam to machinery was unknown. Fulton 
launched the first steamboat in 1807. Now there 
are three thousand steamboats traversing the 
waters of America, and the time saved in travel 
is equal to seventy per cent. The rivers of every 
country in the world, nearly, are traversed by 
steamboats. 

In 1800, there was not a single railroad in the 
world. In the United States alone there are now 
8,797 miles of railroad, costing 8286, 000, O00 to 
build, and about 22,000 in England and America. 
The locomotive will travel, in as many hours, a 
distance which in 1800 required as many weeks to 
accomplish. In 1800, it took three weeks to con- 
vey intelligence between Philadelphia and New 
Orleans; now it can be accomplished in minutes, 
through the electric telegraph, which only had its 
beginning in 1848. Voltaism was discovered in 
1800. the electro-magnet in 1821. Electrotyping 
was discovered only a few years ago. 

Hoe’s printing press, capable of printing ten 
thousand copies an hour, is a very recent discov- 
ery. Gas-light was unknown in 1800; now, near- 
ly every city and town of any pretense is lighted 
with it, and we have the announcement of a still 
greater discovery, by which light, heat, and motive 
power may be produced from water, with scarcely 
any cost. Daguerre communicated to the world 
his beautiful invention in 1839. Gun cotton and 
chloroform are discoveries of but a few years old. 
Astronomy has added a number of new planets to 
the solar system. 

Agricultural chemistry has enlarged the domain 
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of knowledge in that important branch of scien- 
tific research, and mechanics have increased the 
facilities for production, and the means of accom- 
plishing an amount of labor which far transcends 
the ability of united effort to accomplish. What 
will the next half century accomplish? We may 
look for still greater discoveries ; for the intellect 
of man is awake, exploring every mine of knowl- 
edge, and searching for useful information in 
every department of art and industry.—Phila. 
Ledger. 


To Correspondents. 


G.—A low forehead is not an indication of weak 
perceptive intellect provided the length of head from the 
ears forward be considerable, but the logical power does 
not often reside with a very low forehead. Fowler's 
Phrenology contains a good treatise on the Temperaments. 
A likeness on glass, if small, can be sent us by mall by 
putting a thin pasteboard on each side and not allowing 
the post-master to smash it by stamping the name of his 
office on it. Ask him to oriꝰs the name on such packages. 


In the Self. Instructor,“ you recommend for 
the cultivation of Mirthfulness the reading of witty books. 
Now what are the titles of some of the best for this purpose ? 

Ans. We can not name the prices of all, and some of 
the works in the list are out of print, particularly the last. 
The list is as follows: . 

Don Quixotte; Hudibras: Tin Trumpet; Harp of a 
Thousand Strings; Humorous Poetry; K. N. Pepper's 
Writings; Neal’s Charcoal Sketches; London Punch; 
New York Picayune; Doings of the next “Old Line 
Whig” Convention. 


Siterarp Notices. 


Lectures on Epvucation. By Hon. Horace 
Mann. 1 vol., 12mo. Price, $1. New York: Fowler 
and Wells. 

Conrents.—Means and Objects of Common School Edu- 
cation—Special Preparation a Pre-requisite to Teaching— 
The Necessity of Education in a Republican Government 
— What God Does, and What He Leaves for Man to Do in 
the Work of Education—An Historical View of Education, 
showing its Dignity and its Degradation —District School 
Libraries—School Punishments, etc. 

The mere announcement of this work ought to be suffi- 
cient to secure it a place in the hands and heart of every 
parent and every teacher. It is enough to say that this 
work may justly be classed among the other moral and 
intellectual “ master-pieces” of this distinguished author 
and teacher, 

We have recently obtained a new supply of the great 
and good work, “Lectures on Education,” by Hon. 
Horace Mann. 
THe New ILLUSTRATED Seir-InstrRucror 18 

PHRENOLOGY AND PuystoLocy, with more than a Hun- 

dred Engraved Portraits of Remarkable Men and 

Women. 

This excellent practical work, written for the informa- 
tion and improvement of all, embraces, among other 
topics— 

Tux Laws or Lire; Hereditary Influences; Health 
How to Preserve it; Temperaments illustrated; Stens 
or CHaracter: Principles and Proofs of Phrenology; 
Analysis and Classification of the Faculties; and a Chart 
for Recording Examinations. 

One handy 12mo vol., revised and enlarged, well bound 
with gilt back and sides. Price, prepaid, by mail, 50 cents. 
Address Fow.er ARD WELL, 803 Broadway, New York 


LIFE ILLUSTRATED. 

A Firet-ovass Fictortat Famity Newspaper, designed 
to encourage a spirit of Hops, Man tiness. SR. Reiianon, 
and Aorrvity anong the peple; 'o iliustrate Life in all its 
phases. A Pap r which ought t: be read by every Family 
in the land. 


PuBLIBSED WEFKLY la the et 
Dollars a year, by Fos LER an: 


of Nae Tork. at Two 
LIS. No. 88 Broadway. 
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Sdbertisements. 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for this Journal, to 
secure insertion, should be sent to the Publishers on or be- 
fore the 10th of the month previous to the one in which 
they are to appear. Announcements for the next number 
should be sent in at once. 

Tz. —Twenty-flve cents a line each insertion. 


OUR JOURNALS. 


Lire ILLUSTRATED: A FIRST-CLASS 


Weekly Prcrorrat Newspaper, devoted to News, Lit- 

erature, Science, and the Arts; to Entertainment, Im- 

provement and Progress. One of the best Family 
ewspapers. 83 a year. 


Tue Water-Cure JOURNAL: DE- 


voted to Hydropathy, its Philosophy and Practice ; 
to Physiology and Anatomy; and those Laws which 
govern Life and Health. Illustrated with numerous 
appropriate engravings. 81 a year. 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL: 


Devoted to all those Progressive measures for the ele- 
vation and Improvement of Mankind. Amplv illas- 
trated with Portraits of the Virtuous and the Vicious ; 
also of all the Races. 81 a year. i 


ge” Tho above—all three—will be sent a year for $3. 
Eubscriptions for one or all may commence any time. 


Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


Friends and readers are solicited to aid in extend- 
ing the circulation of these JouzR AIS. By calling the at- 
tention of friends and neighbors to the special objects of 
each, additions may be easily made to the list, and the 
good cause of Peocrsss and Improvement advanced. 


KINESIPATHIO INSTITUTE. 
52 Morton Street, New York. 
CHARLES H. SHEPARD, M.D. 
At this establishment invalids can have the advantage of 


Kivesipathy, or Swedish Movement-Cure, combined with 


all necessary Water-Cure appliances, 


RARE Books on PHRENOLOGY.— 


We have a few copies of the books named below which 
we can furnish to those desiring them, at the prices 
named, so long as they last 

These books are not ste ped, and there are but very 
few copies remaining. In a few months they will be en- 
tirely out of the market, and not to be had at any price. 
For copies, address FowLer AND WELLE, New York. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE DERANGED MANIFES- 
TATIONS OF THE MIND, OR INSANITY. 


By J. C. Spurzheim, M.D.. Licentiate of the College of 
Physicians of London and of the Universities of Vienna 
and Paris. Third American edition. with notes, improve- 
ments, and plates. With an Appendix, by A. Brigham 
M.D., author of “ Remarks on the Influence of ental 
Cultivation on Health.” Pp. 272, with Illustrations, 81 50, 


ELEMENTS OF PHRENOLOGY. 


By George Combe, late President of the Phrenological 
Society. "Fourth American edition, improved and en- 
larged from the third Edinburgh, by the author. With en- 
gravings. Pp. 204, £0 cents. 

HORAE PHRENOLOGICEA ; 


Being three Phrenological Essays: 

I. On Morality. 

II. On the Best Means of Obtaining Happiness. 

III. On Veneration. 

By John Epps, M. D., Director of the Royal Jennerian 
and London Vaccine Inst. tullons; Lecturer on Materia 
Medica and Chemistry; Member of the Edinburgh Phren- 
oy ers Society. and author of the “ Internal Evidences 
of Ohristianity Deduced from Phrenology.” With notes 
by Rev. John Pierpont. Pp. 96, price d cents. 


HIS LAST WORK! 


The late DR. WILLIAM A. ALCOTT left among his 
papers a most remarkable manuscript, entitled 


FORTY YEARS IN THE WILDERNESS OF PILL3 
AND POWDERS; 


Or, Tae CoGIraTIONS AND CONFESSIONS OF AN AGED 
PHYSICIAN. 


This most interesting, curious, and valuable book will 
be published on THURSDAY, SEPT. 1. 

It is a book for every household and every individual 
presenting for the benefit of others a wise man's experi- 
ences and observations in the world of medicine, illustrated 
with a superb portrait on steel of the venerable and beloved 
author. In 1 vol., 1%mo. Price 41. 

Tens of thousands will buy and read this bo k—it will 
therefore be a great book for Agents. Applications sould 
be addressed to 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 88 Broadway, New York. 


A Book for Keerybody who Writes or Talks. 
In Press—Ready October 1st. 


TRE RIGHT WORD IN THE RIGHT 


PLACE: A New Pocket Dictionary and Reference 
Book; Embracing Extensive Collections of Synonyms, 
Technical Terms, Abbreviations, and Foreign Phrases: 
Chapters on Writing for the Press, Punctuation, and 
Proof-Reading ; and other Interesting and Valuable In- 
formation. By the author of How to Write,” “How 
to Talk,” etc , etc. 


This comprehensive little volume contains the essence 
of three or four heavy works condensed int» a size and 
form adapting it to the Desk or the Pocket, and afforded 
at a price which brings it within the reach of all; and no 
one who has occasion to use the English language, either 
in speaking or writing, should fail to procure it. We haz- 
ard nothing in pronouncing it almost 


INDISPENSABLE TO THE WRITER AND SPEAKER. 


In the first place we have in a compact and reliable 
shepe 
A DICTIONARY OF SYNONYMS, 
comprising a greater number of words of similar meaning, 
from which tu make choice, than any other collection ; and 
enabling the writer or speaker to select, at a glance, 


THE RIGHT WORD, 


and say just what he means, and nothing more and nothing 
less—making his language fit his thought as one’s clothes 
should his person, and Illustrating Dean Swift's definition 
of atyle, 

“Proper Worps In Proper Paces.” 


This part alone is well worth the price of the whole 
work. It is followed by 


A DICTIONARY OF TECHNICAL TERMS, 


carefully compiled, and comprising all the more commonly 
used and important technicalities of the various Arts, 
Trades, and Professions, many of which are not found in 
the dictionaries in common use. The want of such a col- 
lection of words, in a compact and convenient form has 
long been feit. Appended to the foregoing is an extensive 


LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS, 


containing everything that anybody need have occasion to 
use or understand, and a Collection of numerous 


FOREIGN PHRASES, 
Latin, French, Italian, and Spanish, with their Pronuncia- 
tion ; embracing all that are likely to occur in one's gen- 
eral reading, and removing one of the greatest stumbling- 
blocks In the way of 
Tue UNLEARNED IN THE LANGUAGES. 


The reader would not think of asking more than this for 
Harr 4 DolIIAR; but we have given here, in addition, 


A CHAPTER ON PUNCTUATION ; 


Hints ON 
WRITING FOB THE PRESS; 


And Instructions in 
PROOF-READING, 


with illustrations of the use of the various characters re- 
quired in marking proof-sheets. 1his instruction is indis- 
pensable to all persons who wish to write for the preas. In 
short, this work should be the 


POCKET AND DESK COMPANION 


or 
Tus ORATOR; 


THE DEBATER ; 
Tue Stump SPeaAKER; 
Tux TEACHER; 


Tue Eprror ; 
Tur CLEBGYMAN ; 
THe LAWYER; 
Tur PHYSICIAN; 
Tux LEGISLATOR; Tus STUDENT, AND 
THe CORRESPONDENT; THe CONVERSATIONIST. 


PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 


Sent by mall, so soon as published, to any address, on 
receipt of the price. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 
Editors who notice this announcement will be en- 
titled to an early copy. 


HEALTH, Happiness, AN D Lone 
LIFE.— THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL and HERALD 
OF HEALTH will be sent to subscribers four months, 
commencing with the September number—now ready 
for 2 cents. Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 
Broadway, New York. 


Tue New ILLUSTRATED SELF-IN- 


STRUCTOR IN PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOLOGY, 
with more than a Hundred Engraved Portraits of Re- 
markable Men and Women. This excellent practical 
work, written for the information and improvement of all, 
embraces, among other topics: Tue Laws or Lirz; 
Hereditary Influences; Health—How to Preserve It; 
Temperaments—illustrated ; Signs or CHARACTER; Prin- 
ciples and Proofs of Phrenology ; Analysis and Classifica- 
tion of the Faculties; and a Chart for Recording Examina- 
tions. A handy 12mo vol., revised and enlarged, bound 
with gilt back and sides. Price, 50 cents. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 
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SGEE THE BEST 


t -UR T H ! i 2 i \ D J i 
4 7 47 * 
1,500 PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 
9,000 to 10,000 NEW WORDS in the re 
Table of SYNONYMS, by Prof. GOODRICH. 
With other new features. Together with all the matter 
of previous editions. In one volume of 1,750 pages. 
Price, $6 50. Sold by all Booksellers. 


G. & C. MERRIAM, 
Springfield, Mass. 


PROFITABLE EMPLOYMENT.— 


PLEASE TO READ THIS!—Agents Wanted Extra 
inducements for 418 0! All persons IN WANT OF EM- 
PLOYMENT will at once receive our Catalogue of Books 
for the New Year, prepaid, by forwarding us thelr address. 
Particular attention is requested to the liberal offers we 
make to all persons engaging in the sale of our Large Type 
Quarto PICTORIAL FAM Y BIBLE, with about One 
Thousand Engravings, On receipt of the established 
rice, Six Dollars, the tictoriel Family Bitle, with a well- 
und Subecription-Book, will be carefully boxed, and 
forwarded by exprees, at our risk and expense, to any cen- 
tral town or village in the United States, excepting those 
of California, Oregon, and Texas. Our books are sold by 

canvassers, and are well known to be the moet salable. 

Address, post-paid, ROBERT SEARS, Publisher, 
No. 181 William Street, New York 


Tur AMERICAN Express Com 


PANY run two daily lines of Expresses, in charge 0 
Special oe throughout New York, Westera 
Penusylvao hio, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, 
Minnesota, Michigan, Canada West, Northern Kentucky, 
Eastern Missouri, etc., eta. 

Goods, 3 Merchandise, Produce, ete., etc., for- 
warded with safety and dispatch. 

Ge” Subscriptions for this paper, or remittances for 
books (if ordered, returned by American Express Co.), 
will be forwarded from Mny poni on our lines tree of charge. 

W S. BUTTERFIELD & CO. 


WHEELER & WIrson’s 
SEWING MACHINES. 
“Beyond all question the machine.” — Life Mus- 


Office, 505 Broadway, New York. 


. Send fora Oi: cular. 


Worss or Hon. Horacr MANN, 
IN ONE LARGE VOLUME, with fine Portrait on Steel, 
containing his best writings, including: THOGGHTS FOR A 
Youne Man (very valuable); Powxzrs anp DUTIES or 
Woman (a comprehensive argument); Poos anv Ioxo- 
RANT, Ricu AND Epvoarep (hopeful and encouraging); 
DEMANDS or THE AGE (a bold and manly statement of 
great truths); closing with the most effective of the 
author's great PUnliO ApprEssEs. Price of the work com- 
plete in oc e large well-bound volume, prepaid to any 
Post-office, by first mail, only 81 50. Address 

FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 


A Remarkable Book. 


Now Reapy.—Hunts TOWARD 


PHYSICAL PERFECTION; 


Or, How to Acquire and Retain Beauty, Grace, and 
Strength, and Secure Long Life and Continued Youth- 
fulness. Price, PREPAID BY FIRST MAIL, only 81. 
Address FOWLER AND WELLS. 

808 Broadway, New York. 


THe Warer-Cure JOURNAL, 


and HERALD OF HEALTH.—Fovur Copies will be 
sent to subscribers 4 months for $', commencing with the 
September number. Send orders to FOWLER AND 
WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 
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ALL THE REQUISITES FOR 
PHYSIOLOGICAL, PHRENOLOGICAL, AND HY- 
DROPATHIO LECTURERS AND PRACTITIONERS 

- MAY RI OEDERED OF 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 


By Mal or Bepreve. 
PHYSIOLOGY. 

A beautiful set of anatomical and physiological plates, 
six in number, mounted on canvas and rollers, or color- 
ed. Price, $13. 

Also, Lambert’s Anatomical Charts on rollers, colored, 
six in the set. Price, $6, 

Also, Weber's ditto, size of life, eleven in the set. 


Price, $25. 
Manikins, from $895 to $1,000 each. 
co. R wired—ready for use, from $35 to 
each. 
AYDEOPATHY. 
Dr. Trall’s Encyclopedia......... e $8 00 
Dr. Shewis Family Physiclan e e voce BOO 
Water-Cure in Chronic Diseases e E 
Domestic Practice of Hydropatů h.... 1 50 
Water-Cure Library, seven volumes, and other stand- 
ard works. 
The New Pocket Syringe.......cccccesseccees eeveee 8 50 
F @eecesoosvosen eeeaeent @eaesueeeeons 2 00 
Nipple Shield............ FCC 0 37 
PHRENOLOGT. 


Specimens for Societies and Private Cabinets. Fortv of 
Cast from the heads of 
noy Adams, Aaron Burr, George Combe, Elihu 
Burritt, T. H. Benton, Henry Clay, Rev. Dr. Dodd, Thomas 
A. Emmett, Dr. Gall, Sylvester Grabam, J. C. Neal, Silas 
Wright, Black Hawk, Osceola, etc., ete. They can be 
packed and sent as freight or express with safety. Price, 
only $25 for forty easts. 
Also, Fowler’s Phrenology, Combe’s Phrenology, Phre- 
nological Charts, and marked Busts. 


Crayon Head . $1 50 to 88 00 
Water Color Heads..........sccccecces .. . . 800 * 500 
Oil Color Heads..... JJV 400 8 00 


Tue HUMAN Voice; 178 RIGHT 
Management in Speaking and Reading—Principles of 
True Eloquence - Functions of the Vocal Organs— Motion 
uf Letters of the Alphabet—Cultlvation of the Ear— Dis- 
orders of Vocal and Articulating Organs—Origin and Cun- 
struction of the English Language—Proper Methods of 
Delivery—Remedial Effects of Reading, Speaking, etc. 

A series of articles—to be "omple ed tn four numbe s— 
commenced in the WATER-CURE JOURNAL for Sep- 
tember. 

Articles on Water-Core in France; Hyd 
Water-Cure Explained; tcrofula; sore Eyes; Nervous 
Debility ; Piles; Proper Food fur Women; Salut Viius's 
Dance, ete., in r eptember number, now ready. Terms, $1 
a year, or 10 cents a number. 

SPECIAL OF FER.—THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL 
will be sent four months for 25 cents, commencing with 
September. Address 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 303 Broadway, New York. 


Inventors, Look to your Interests! I 
How 10 Ger a Patent, oR THE 
Iuventor’s Ins ractor. New edition. Now Ready. Price 


only 6 conte, Send two three cent stamps for a copy. to 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New T. rk. 


Lire ILLUSTRATED IS AN ELEGANT 


quarto of right beaut:fal pages—a trifle larger than tbe . 
trated London Neus—a p-ricct model of excellence lu a ze, 
shipe, and sentiment. and fe, altogether, «ne of the most 
sound and sensible of live papers. Men like it, women | ke 
gt like it, girls like it, the old folka like it, young f Ake 
like it, the obildren like tt, and the reat of tha folks cunt te 
house s ithous LIFE ILLUSTRATED. Only 82 a hear, 
$1 for half a year, and on trial 8 monthe for 25 cen:s. 

Address 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 


Tue WATER—-CURE JOURNAL: 


Devoted to Hydropathy, its Philosophy and Practice; to 
Physiology and . and all those Laws which Gov- 
ern Lite and Health. Illustrated with numerous appro- 
priate engravings. %1 a vear, or 4 months, on trial. for 25 
cents, Address FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 


New ELECTRO-GALVANIC Bar- 


TERY celebrated for the ouring of ner vousness, neuralgia, 

rheumatiem, and similar disease, witb itustructions in its 

Lagi ly and modes of appiication. Price $10. Address, 
FOWLER AND WELLS. 808 Broadway, New Tork. 


TuE AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL 
ALMANAC for 1860, full of interesting matter, with many 
portraits of eminent persons, is now ready for the trade, 
or singly at 6 cents by mail. The Water-Cure Almanac 
for 186) Is in press, and will soon be ready. Orders may 
now be sent to the Publishers. 


athy; Fever; | 


Sent prepaid by First Mun, for $1 25. 


Tue ILLUSTRATED FAMILY GYM- 
NASIUN, just published, in a handsome Volume, contains 
880 Engravings, with all necessary instructions in— 


CALISTHENICS, 
KINESIPATEY, Vocal. PHILOSOPHY, AND 
Man Ly EXEROIBES, Tus ART or Srzax inc, 


and explains and illustrates in a very masterly manner— 


How To GROW; 


How To Sir, STAND, WALK, Ax D Roun; 

How to Leap, CLIMB, SKATE, AND Swim; 

How to Mount, Ring, Drive, Ax D Row; 

How ro Maxx THR Bopy LITHE AND Straiant; 
How ro Maks THE Liss Figm AND STRONG ; 
How TO GIVE QBACE TO EVERY MOVEMENT; 
How to CURE DISEASE AND DEFORMITY ; 

How TO SEOURB HALT A, STRENGTH, AND BEAUTY. 


It is not designed for any particular class, or for one sex, 
but for all classes and both sexes at Home, or in School— 


For Women, For tas HEALTHY, 
For Men, For THE IRvALIn, 
For Bors anD GIRLS, For tue DEFORMED, 
For THW WHOLE Famicy, For Everysopy. 


This work comprises the most approved methods of ap- 
plying direct physical culture to the development ot the 
bodily organs and the invigoration of their functions, the 

reservation of health, and the cure of disease and de- 
ormity ; and answers In an admirable manner one of the 
most urgent wants of the time. Were it introduced, as it 
should be, inte every family in the Union, our cadaverous 
men, sickly women, and puny children would soon give 

lace to a more robust race. Parents, Guardians, and 
eachers, examine Tue ILLUSTRATED FAMILY GYMNASIUM. 
price prepare by first mall, only #1 25. Address. ; 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 303 Broadway, New York. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWAERE 


for “The City of the Great King”—the most superb work 
on Jerusalem ever issued ; Palestine Past and Present,” 
a splendid work on the Holy Land; Wilson’s New His- 
tory of the Conquest of Mexico,” a truthful but antagonis- 
tic work to Prescott’s Mexico; Bell’s “ i made 
Easy,” giving valuable information for building Houses, 
Barns, Bridges, etc. All the above works are universally 
popular and saleable. Heavy discount allowed. 

AMES CHALLEN & SON, Publishers, Philadelphia. 


CHALLEN’s ILLUSTRATED MONTH- 
LY is the best and cheapest dollar magazine in America. 
For 100 subscribers and $10u we will send $100 worth of 


any books published. 
JAMES CHALLEF & SON, Philadelphia. 


Lire ILLUSTRATED IS A First- 
Clase Pictorial Weekly Journal, devoted to Entertainment, 


Improve ment, and Progress, designed to encourage a spirit 
of Hope, Manliness Self-Reliance, and Activity; to illustra e 
life in all ite phases. A high-toned Pictorial Weekly Paper, 
which ought to be read by every Family. Pubiisbed at $2 
a year, 81 for half a year, and to Clubs of Four, three months 
for One Dollar. Try it Address, 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 

The Panama Star eays: “ Lira ILLUSTRATED is ove of the 
best papers pubiiehed in the Un tod States, We know of 
no more instructive and interne lng publication fir family 
reading. Young and old, pan od children, high and 
low, rich and poor, will fad some hing to suit them in its 
columns.” 

Lurs ILLVəTRA TaD is marked by teste and beauty, and we 
have no doubt it wiil be the best paper of the kind puhtished 
in New York.—QOorner Stone, Columbus, Ga. We can 
enmiaend it to the patronage ot our friende. It is Oiled with 
excellent reading. well arranged, with everything under an 
appropri ste head. Auburn ( Ala.) Gusett-, 


For TweEnty-FivE Cents —THE 
WATER-CURE JOURNAL will be sent to subscribers 4 
months for 25 cents, or 4 copies for $1. Addrees FOWLER 
AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 


QYMNABTICS, 


NEW EDITIONS! 


HOME IMPROVEMENT. 


How to W RITE; 


A New Pooxrr MANUAL or COMPOSITION AND LETTER- 


Werne. Just the thing for everybody who writes— 
Busness LETTRES, Love Lrrens, 
FAMILY LETTERS, Notzs anD CARDS, AND 
FRIENDLY LETTERS, NEWSPAPER ARTICLES ; 


or anything else. No young man or young woman in the 
country can afford to be without this popular and indis- 
pensable litle manual. Price 80 cents; muslin, 50 cents. 


How TO TALK; 
A New Pooxet MANUAL or CONVEBSATION AND DEBATE. 
Exceedingly useful to every one who would talk— 
CORRECTLY? In Desatixe SOOIETY, 
FLUENTLY, AND Ar PUBLIC MEETINGS, 
ELOQUENTLY ; ON ALL OCCASIONS. 
Probably no work in the English language contains so 
much useful matter on this subject, in so small a space; 
an interesting book to read. Price 80 c.: muslin, 50 cts. 


How TO BEHAVE; 
A New Pocket MANUAL or REPUBLICAN ETIQUETTB AND 
Gum ro Corzgecr Persona. Hasr. If you desire to 
know what Good Manners require— 

Ar Hows, Ix CONVERSATION, 

Ar a PARTY, In TravELixe, 

At Cnoxon, In THE COMPANY OF LaDIEs, 

Ar Tax, In Covnrenir. 

This is the book you want. The Mrror pronounces this 

“ the most complete thing of the kind we have ever seen.” 
A standard work on manners. Price the same. 


How to Do Bus- 


wuss; A New Pocxer Manvat of Practical Affairs, and 
Guide to Success in the various Pursuits of Life. Indis- 
pensable— 
In Tug Countine-Room, For TNE CLERK, 
In THE STORE, For THE APPRENTICE, 
On THE FARM, For Tax FaRMER-Bor, 
EVERY WHERE, For ALL Business MEN. 
It teaches how to choose a pursuit, how to educate ono’s 
self for it, and how to follow it with certain success. Same. 
“How to Write,” „How to Talk,” “How to 
Behave,” and « How to Do Business,” in paper 
covers, $1 00, or bound in one large, handsome 
gilt volume, prepaid by post, for $1 50. 
Address, FOWLER & WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 
AGENTS and BooxsxLLERS, in every neighborhood, may 
do well by engaging in the sale of the New Hanp-Books. 


CLERGYMEN, TEACHERS, AND OTH- 


ers may add to their present incomes, and do great good at 
the same iime, by takirg an Agence for oar new end useful 
publicati ns. FUWLEB AND WALLS 

808 Broad war, New York. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND THE Laws or 


LIFE given in the WATER-CURE JOURNAL and 
poate OF HEALTH. Sent 4 months, on trial, for 
cents. 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL Bust, 


designed especially for Learners ; showirg 'be 
exact location of all tbe Organs of the Brain, 
lully developed, which will enable every one 
to study the selence without an instructor. It 
may be packed and sen: with sakty by ex- 
prese, or as at (not by mail), to any part 
of the world, 551 vox fur pack- 
ing, only 61:86. FOWLER AND WELLS. 


“ This is one of the moet ingenious inventions of the age. 
A cast made of piaster of Paria, the size of the human head 
on which the exact locuion of each of the Phreno.ogi 
Organs is represented, fully developed, with all the divisions 
and classifications. Those who can not obtain the services 
ofa N may learn. in a v-iy chor: time, from this 
model head, the whole sclence of Phrenology, so for as the 
locations of the Organe are conoerned. V. T. Daily Sun. 
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A CHOICE LIBRARY 


| GRATIS. 

[We will send Free—or prepaid—by FST 
Mart, a Catalogue containing a complete List of 
all works published at this office, with prices an- 
nexed, to any address, on application.] 


A LIBERAL -PROPOSITION. 


We submit to our enterprising patrons the fol- 
lowing, which we presume will find a ready and 
warm reeponse in more than one heart which beats 
quick for the success and prosperity of the cause 
of health and happiness. 

The reading of these JouRNALS, and the various 
works we publish, would in a very short time com- 
pletely revolutionize the habits of our people, and 
serve to correct innumerable errors in living, and 
lay the foundation for Peace, PLENTY, and Lone 
Lire. 


But read the following offer, to extend from the 
present time to the Ist of January next. 


For Ten Dollars at One Time 


We will send Ten Copies of either the PHRENo- 
LOGICAL or WATrRR-CU RT JOURNALS one year, 
and Six Dollars’ worth, at regular mail prices, 
of any books of our publication, prepaid (by mail 
or express, a8 we may think best). 


For Twenty-Five Dollars 


We will send Twenty-five Jovanas one year, and 
Firreen DolLAne' worth of books as above. 


For Fifty Dollars at One Time 


We will send Fifty Copies of the JourNaLs one 
year, and Forty DolLAS' worth of books as 
above. 


For One Hundred Dollars at one Time 


We will send Our Hunprep Coprxs of the Jour- 


NALS one year, and One Hunprep DoLLArS 
worth of books ! 


LIFE ILLUSTRATED may be included in the 
above clubs, if desired, at Two DoLL ARS a year, 
and to make up the number, each Lirz may be 
counted as two JOURNALS. 


Canadian Subscribers must send money to pre 
pay American postage, viz., Six Cents a year for 
each JouRNAL, and Twenty-four Cents a year for 
Lire. 


Can there be anything more liberal than this? 
It is virtually “ giving the JouRNALS away P 
But we count on the increased circulation, the 
good it will do, aud the larger sale of books. If we 
work & season for very small profits, or even with- 
out pay, it may be, as with the farmer, who cas’s 
good seed into the ground, and after waiting for a 


AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


season then comes the harvest. So we can afford 
to labor and to wait. But our co-working friends 
shall have a benefit. They shall have something 
even more substantial than the happy satisfaction 
of knowing how much good they are doing; they 
shall have pay as they go.” For every dollar 
they send us, they shall have something toward 
‘< piling up” such a library as can be obtained no- 
where else, nor in any other way at so little cost 
to themselves. 


READER, you have the Proposition. Will you 
accept it? Can you not reach the highest 
prize? 


HOW TO DO IT. 


Take the JourNALsS in hand (sample numbers 
sent free for the purpose), and call on each and 
every man and woman in your neighborhood. 
Show them the Journaxs. Ask them to subscribe 
for one or for all. If you like, you may share the 
prize with them, or retain it, as remuneration for 
your services in getting up the Club. 

Now WE VERILY BELIEVE there is not a neigh- 
borhood, a manufacturing establishment, a store, 
a shop, or a steamboat, in which from one to a 
dozen can not be found who would like to subscribe 
for ene or more of our JOURNALS. 

AnD WE po know there are none, no, not one,” 
but what would be benefited, yes, greatly bene- 
fited, by reading some of the valuable works pub- 
lished at this office. Send for a copy of the new 
Catalogue. Read it, and “try” for a 

HUN DRED. DOLLAR LIBRARY. 

Address Fowler and Wells, 

808 Broadway, New York. 


A Drounxarn’s Brains.—The startling doo- 
trines taught in Youmans’ Basis of Prohibition,” 
are fully corroborated by the following passage 
from the Boston Medical Journal: 

„ Hyrti, by far the greatest anatomist of the 
age, used to say that he could distinguish in the 
darkest room, by one etroke of the scalpel, the 
brain of the inebriate from that of the person 
who had lived soberly. Now and then he would 
congratulate his class upon the possession of a 
drunkard’s brain, admirably fitted, from its hard- 
ness and more complete preservation, for the pur- 
poses of demonstration. When the anatomist 
wishes to preserve a human brain for any length 
of time, he effects his object by keeping that or- 
gan in a vessel of alcohol. From a soft, pulpy 
substance, it then becomes comparatively hard ; 
but the inebriate, anticipating the anatomist, be- 
gius the indurating process before death—begins 
it while the brain remains the consecrated temple 
of the soul—while its delicate and gossamer tis- 
sues still throb with the pulses of heaven-born 
life. Strange infatuation, thus to desecrate the 
god-like! Terrible enchantment, that dries up 
all the fountains of generous feeling, petrifies all 
the tender humanities and sweet charities of life, 
leaving only a brain of lead and a heart of 
stone.“ Prohibition ist. 
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LONGEVITY IN ENGLAND. 

WE find in an English publication some inter- 
esting statistics in regard to the duration of hu- 
man life in England. The article has evidently 
been prepared with great care, from official doo- 
uments, and is no doubt as correct in its conclu- 
sions as it is possible to be upon a subject so in- 
tricate and mysterious. The writer commences 
with the following remarks : 

A human being born with a sound constitution 
is calculated to live seventy years or upward, un- 
der favorable circumstances; but, as we well 
know, all of us are surrounded more or less by 
circumstances unfavorable to life, by which, prao- 
tically, our term of years is liable to be greatly 
shortened. Existence, as to duration, is proverb- 
ially the most uncertain of all things, and this 
because from ignorance, incautiousnees, and acci- 
dents, life is constantly coming into collision with 
the conditions calculated to destroy it. The con- 
ditions unfavorable to life come into operation, 
we have seen, before the human being has seen 
the light. They continue in operation through- 
out the whole of its appointed period; so that, 
out of any large namber born, a certain propor- 
tion die in the first year, a certain proportion in 
the second, the third, and so on. until all are 
gone—only a certain comparatively small nam- 
ber attaining the full age which Nature promises 
to sound life maintained in favorable circum- 
stances. 

It appears, according to the tables appended, 
that during the eighteen years, from 1813 to 
1830, there were registered as buried in England 
and Wales, 3,988,496 persons, of whom 1,942,801 
were females. 

Of the whole number 778,083 died before reach- 
ing the age of one year, while 266,448 died at that 
age, and 820,610 whose age was over one and not 
above five, making a total of deaths of the age of 
five years and under of 1,854,000, or a little over 
a third of the whole number. There appears to 
have been a greater fatality between the ages of 
twenty and thirty than between those of thirty 
and forty, or forty and fifty. 


The number that died between the ages of 
ninety and a hundred years, was 35,780, of whom 
24,188, or over two thirds, were females. One 
thousand eight hundred and ninety-nine per- 
sons, or one in each twenty-one hundred that 
died, reached the age of one hundred and up- 
ward. The oldest death was a male of one hun- 
dred and twenty-four years. Two males and one 
female each reached the age of one hundred and 
twenty; one male, one hundred and nineteen ; 
one male, one hundred and eighteen ; one female, 
one hundred and seventeen ; two females, one hun- 
dred and fourteen ; one male and one female, one 
hundred and thirteen ; one male and one female, 
one hundred and twelve; eighteen persons reach- 
ed the age one hundred and ten; eighteen, one 
hundred and nine; twenty-eight, one hundred 
and eight; thirty-four, one hundred and seven; 
forty-six, one hundred and six; one hundred and 
one, one hundred and five; one hundred and 
thirty-one, one hundred and four; one hundred 
and ninety-seven, one hundred and three; two 
hundred and forty, one hundred and two; three 
hundred and fifty-eight, one hundred and one; 
and seven hundred and seven, one hundred. The 
last-named age was reached by 239 males and 
486 females, nearly two to one in favor of the 
latter. 
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AMOS PILSBURY, 
SUPERINTENDENT OF THE NEW YORK POLICE. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Born the physiology and phrenology of Amos 

Pilsbury are remarkably developed, as the fol- 
lowing chart will show: 


Sire of head 28 inches. 
TEMPERAMENT. 

Vital, large; Motive, full; Mental, large. 
Amatlven ess 6 Ideality............ .. 
Philoprogenitiveness .6to7 Sublimity............. 6 
Adhesivenees......... 6 to7 Imitation............. 5 
Inhabitiveness ....... 6 Mirthfulness ........... 56 
Concentrativeness ....4t05 Individuality ......... 6 
Vitativemess.......... 6 Fr 5 
Oombativeness....... 6 S/ ²·- sie veunes 6 
Destructiveness ...... 6 Weight. 
Alimentivenes s 5 tos Color r 4 to 5 
Acquisitiveness....... 5w6 Order 6 10 7 
Secretlve ness 5 tos Calculation........... 6 
Caullou snes 5to6 Locality............... 6 
Approbai renes aeua T Eventuality ........... 5 to6 
Self-Esteem .......... Ines cana 6 
Firmness. ........... 6toT Tune 405 
Conscieatiousness.....7 Language............. 6 
Hope Causality ............. 6toT 
Marvelousness ....... 5 Comparison...........6toT 
Veneration...... 6 Suavitiveness. ........ 6 
Beuevolence......... Human Nature 7 


These developments are estimated on a scale of 
from 1 to 7, and the figures show great prominence 
of the organs. The head being large and the tem- 
perament strong, his character is earnest and in- 
fluential. 

This combination of temperament and develop- 


AMOS PILSBURY, SUPT. NEW YORK POLICE. 


ment of organs is quite remarkable, and indicative 
of excitability, endurance, and positive strength. 
Capt. Pilsbury must have descended from a long- 
lived ancestry. His temperament, almost an equal 
combination of the Vital, Motive, and Mental, is 
one of the most favorable for the exhibition of 
talents of any order. Endurance, strength, and 
vitality are almost equally balanced, so that a 
remarkably large brain is supplied with a copi- 
ous flow of vitality, thus enabling it to perform 
great and protracted exertions without prostra- 
tion. 

The domestic region of his brain is very largely 
developed. Adhesiveness is particularly promi- 
nent, thus giving to him perpetuity of friendship 
and great warmth and friendliness of manner. 


Philoprogenitiveness is also very large, ren- 
dering him not only a kind and indulgent 
parent, but also a warm friend and genial 
companion to the young. He is particularly 
fond of female society, and extremely gallant 
to, and a favorite with the ladies. 

The executive faculties are all of the high- 
est order of development, giving him, in s 
very remarkable degree, indomitable energy 
and perseverance, positiveness of character, 
and a frank, free, noble, and generous bear- 
ing, which, while it captivates friends, de- 
mands the respect of enemies. 

The moral braio is largely developed, par- 
ticularly the organs of Benevolence and 
Conscientiousness, which rule the man with 
absolute sway. A life of thirty years of di- 
rect contact with, and government of, the 
abandoned, the profligate, and the vicious, has 
in no wise hardened his heart. He informed 
me that twenty years ago he oould order a 
man punished, and see the order executed un- 
moved; but now, so tender and so weak were 


his feelingc, that he could not issue the order 


without a heart overflowing with pity for the 

miserable wretch whom kindness could not hu- 

manize. During the time he had charge of 
the Albany County Penitentiary, which was 
more than seven years, he never struck, nor 

ordered a man struck, a single blow. Though 
his convicts bave been of the most abandoned kind, 
he has succeeded in governing them absolutely 

and perfectly, and in establishing and maintain- 

ing a discipline so thorough, and, at the same 

time, so simple, as to give to his prison the repu- 

tation of the model prison,” and to himself the 

model prison-keeper” of the States, and this, too, 

without the assistance of the “ oats.” His or- 

ganization gives him a fearless, uncompromising 

courage, both physical and moral, particularly 

the latter. 

Mechanical talent is good, but not a ruling trait. 
It acta more through the intellect than of and by 
itself, giving him an inventive, but not a remark- 
ably executive Constructiveness. 

Ideality and Sublimity are well developed, more 
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particularly the latter, which gives to all his 
views, in addition to the depth and profundity of 
Causality, great comprehension and grasp of con- 
ception. He takes large and noble views of all 
subjects which occupy his attention. Imitation 
and Mirthfulness are well developed, but teke 
their direction almost entirely from Approba- 
tiveness and friendship, thus giving him a grace- 
fulness of carrisge and an agreeableness of man- 
ner which pleases the stranger and captivates the 
friend. 

The whole perceptive intellect, with the excep- 
tion of Form and Color, is largely developed, giv- 
ing him a practical, common-sense order of talent, 
which intuitively perceives at a glance all the 
physical peculiarities of things, and, in connection 
with large Acquisitivenese, Secretiveness, and 
very large reasoning faculties, give him a re- 
markable talent for inventing, planning, build- 
ing, and financiering. Order is very large, and 
in connection with Ideality, rules him and all 
about him absolutely. The whole interior, and, 
as far as possible, exterior of his prison, is neater 
than a Shaker village, and woe to that officer or 
prisoner who is negligent in these respects. The 
indigaant burst of his whole mental battery upon 
the unlucky wight’s head silences him instantly, 
and increases, in an incredibly short space of 
time, a sluggish development of order 4 to a 
sharp, active, and vigilant development of order 7. 

Causality, Comparison, Suavitiveness, and Hu- 
man Nature are all very largely developed, which, 
in connection with his other faculties, impart to 
his mind an original, comprehensive, shrewd, dis- 
criminating, and progressive spirit. 

Language is largely developed. Had he trained 
himself properly, he would have made a capti- 
vating, brilliant, and eloquent orator. As it is, 
no man can see and hear him in the midst of his 
friends without perceiving at a glance, that though 
he may not speak eloquently, he can feel both elo- 
quently and sublimely. 


His faults arise more from excessive than from 
deficient developments. His domestio brain is 
rather too large for his excitable temperament. 
Though capable of governing others absolutely, 
his parental love is so strong as to render him 
weak in the exercise of parental authority. 

Approbativeness is decidedly his weakest point. 
It renders him too sensitive to the opinions of 
others, and, wounded, causes him great pain and 
uneasiness. Marvelousness, Ideality, Form, Col- 
or, and Tune, particularly the two latter, are 
comparatively deficient, though none but those 
specified rema:kably so. His organization is such 
that he is better fitted for observation, reflection, 
and stirring employment, than for confinement 
and study. It is to the former almost entirely 
that he is indebted for that measure of success 
which has crowned his efforts. 

His phrenology shows that he would excel in 
governing, financiering, and planning, in exe- 
cating with permanency, beauty, and order, in 
conducting a large and complicated business with 
skill and success, in keeping accounts with per- 
fect neatness and accuracy, and in expressing bis 
thoughts in vividly graphic and eloquent lan- 
guage. He would have made a fine civil and 
mechanical engineer, a successful and liberal 
wholesale merchant, a thorough and efficient mil- 


itary officer, and a successful politician of a high 
order. He is, unquestionably, one of the few who 
were born to govern, not only by force, efficiency, 
and strength of character, but also by kindness, 
adhesiveness, and tenderness of feeling. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Amos Pilsbury was born at Londonderry, New 
Hampshire, February Sth, 1805. 
Moses C. Pilsbury, was for many years warden 
of the New Hampshire and Connecticut State 
Prison, and was a man eminently qualified for 
the successful discharge of the arduous duties 
which devolved upon him. He was the first war- 
den of a prison who succeeded in making the 
labor of its inmates a source of profit to the State 
rather than an expense. 

The subject of our sketch received an academ- 
ical education up to the age of fourteen, when he 
was apprenticed and learned the tanner's trade, 
and spent some time in its pursuit in the city of 
Boston. 

In April, 1824, young Pilsbury, when nineteen 
years of age, was appointed watchman or guard 
of the N. H. State Prison, of which his father was 
then warden. The year following he was ap- 
pointed deputy warden under his father, which 
office he continued to fill with credit to himself 
and satisfaction to his employers, until the ap- 
pointment of his father to the wardenship of the 
Connecticut State Prison, where, in July, 1827, 
he commenced his duties at the latter institution 
in the same capacity, and with the same ultimate 
success as at the former. 


In November of the year following, Mr. Pils- 
bury was married to Miss Emily Heath, daughter 
of Laban Heath, Esq. They have had five chil- 
dren, but two of whom are now living. 

The management of the Connecticut State 
Prison was eminently humane and successful. 
Each day began and closed with the reading of 
some portion of the sacred Scriptures, and with 
prayers by the wardeo. The financial operations 
of the prison were so admirably conducted by him 
that it became a source of revenue to the State, 
and not a burden. He resigned in April, 1830, 
and was succeeded by his son Amos, the subject 
of this sketch. He died at Derry, N. H., in the 
year 1848, having been distinguished through a 
long and successful career as a man of unspotted 
integrity, exalted piety, and of genuine Christian 
philanthropy. 

Appointed at so early an age as twenty-five to 
so responsible a trust as that of warden of a State 
Prison, and as successor to so eminent an officer 
as his father, Mr. Pilsbury felt himself placed in a 
peculiarly trying position, and determined, if it 
were possible, by industry and unwearied atten- 
tion to the business of his office, to merit the con- 
fidence which his friends thus early reposed in 
him. And his efforts were crowned with com- 
plete success, for at the end of the second year of 
his administration of the affairs of the institution, 
there remained a balance in its favor, after de- 
fraying every expense, of eight thousand seven 
hundred dollars net gain for one year. 

In September of the same year, 1832, he was 
removed from office on account of his political 
opinions, and as many of his enemies had indus- 
triously circulated reports derogatory to his char- 
acter as a man, and his honesty as an officer, he 


His father, 


requested a thorough investigation into the affairs 


of the prison during the term of his management. 


A committee was appointed by the Legislature of 
the State, who reported at the next session of that 
body, and so satisfied were the people and the 
Legislature of the injustice done to Mr. Pilsbury, 
that he was not only reappointed, but a resolution 
was passed directing the treasurer of the State to 
pay to him the expenses he had i1curred in de- 
fending himself against the charges of his oppo- 
nents, and four hundred dollars in addition there- 
to for his own time.” 

Mr. Pilsbury was reappointed in June, 1833, 
having been absent just nine months. The con- 
dition of the prison during his absence, and at the 
time of his return, may be gathered from the fol- 
lowing extracts from the annual report of the di- 
rectors, May, 1834: 

„It was at once apparent that the high state of 
discipline, which had previously prevailed there, 
was very much impaired; the prisoners were 
noisy, bold, and disobedient. The want of firm- 
ness and energy in the administration of the rules 
of the institution had produced among the prison- 


ers a state of insubordination approaching to 


anarchy. 

The prisoners continued openly and boldly to 
declare, in the face of the directors, their deter- 
mination not to submit to any control unless they 
were heard in the selection of a warden. This 
disorderly and mutinous conduct of the prisoners 
was the result of a conspiracy, which the directors 
have reason to believe was known and counte- 
nanced by some of the officers of the prison. 


“The convicts appeared to be in the habit of 
freely communicating with each other — of passing 
and repassing from the different shops, and of ar- 
ranging plans for united operations. The under- 
keepers were permitted to trade with the convicts, 
to deliver them money; and, for what is termed 
over-work, the contractors were allowed to pro- 
vide them with articles of food, fruit, and other 
delicacies, in direct violation of the rules of the 
prison. A great number of newspapers, in which 
the affairs of the prison were discussed, were found 
in the cells and work-shops. Such indulgences 
necessarily resulted in the utter subversion of or- 
der, and a total disregard of all law and au- 
thority. 


»The directors had no hesitation in reappoint- 
ing Mr. Pilsbury, who had been removed from 
the office of warden, which he had previously held 
for a number of years, and under whose govern- 
ment the discipline of the prison had acquired a 
very high and deserved degree of celebrity. Some 
very serious charges had been preferred against 
him by a member of a previous board of directors, 
and the investigation instituted thereon by the 
Legislature resulted in a complete refutation of 
the charges, and in furnishing additional and 
honorable evidence of his fitness and capacity for 
the office. He has had charge of the prison since 
the 6th of June last, under the careful supervi- 
sion of the directors, and they are now gratified 
to be able to say that the present condition of the 
prison. its strict and admirable discipline, and 
the pecuniary results of his administration, prove 
abundantly that their confidence was not mis- 
placed. 

‘ The task of recovering such an establishment 
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from a downward course, and of bringing it into 
profitable operation, was attended with great diffi- 
culties and discouragement. 

« At the present time (May, 1834), the pecu- 
niary affairs of the prison are in a very prosperous 
condition.” 

During Mr. Pilsbury’s absence from the prison, 
one of the keepers had been murdered by two of 
the prisoners, for which they were afterward tried 
and executed at Hartford in 1833.* „In the 
short space of nine months, one of the most flour- 
ishing institutions in the country had been nearly 
ruined by mismanagement, resulting from the 
change that had taken place in its government.” 

At the time of Mr. Pilsbury’s return to the 
prison, an incident occurred, illustrating at once 
both the miserable condition into which the prison 
government had fallen, and Mr. P.'s courage and 
coolness in suppressing the spirit of insubordina- 
tion, and restoring at once discipline and the most 
perfect obedience and order. 

When it was known among the prisoners that he 
had been reappointed warden, they arose en 
masse, declared they would not submit to his 
government, and clamorously demanded his re- 
moval. At this juncture of affairs but one of the 
directors had the courage to accompany Mr. P. 
through the prison. Arrived at the shoe-shop, the 
shoemakers, numbering over twenty men, rose 
from their seats and declared that unless he re- 
signed immediatcly they would kill him on the 
spot. Undaunted by tho uplifted knives of these 
men, Capt. P. advanced fearlessly among them, 
and, after a few short and forcible remarks, com- 
manded them to be seated. Awed by the cour- 
ageous bearing and fearless voice, they instinct- 
ively obeyed, and were shortly after drawn up in 
prison file and marched to their cells. 


From this time to January, 1845, nearly twelve 
years, Mr. Pilsbury remained warden, to the sat- 
isfaction of the greater portion of the people of 
Connecticut. During this time he devised a plan 
for the improvement of the county jails of the 
State, and, through his recommendation, the 
Legislature authorized him to pay, from the sur- 
plus earnings of the State Prison, one thousand 
dollars to such counties in the State as should 
build a jail on the plan of the new prison at Hart- 
ford ; and he soon had the satisfaction of know- 
ing that Connecticut possessed, not only the model 
State Prison, but the best county jails in the 
country.” 

A writer in the Philadelphia Saturday Courier 
for June 20, 1840, says in relation to the State 
Prison and its government : 

„Capt. Pilsbury, the estimable and able super- 
intendent, has the true system of management. 
It is the mild system, viz., that which appeals to 
the better, instead of the worst feelings of human 
nature. He never flogs. He seldom punishes, 
but when he docs, he takes especial pains to show 
the prisoner that he regards him as an unfortu- 
nate Auman being, not as a brute.” The follow- 
ing anecdote is illustrative of the above: 

A desperate fellow, named Scott, was sent to 
Wethersfield for fifteen years; he had previously 


Mr. Hoskins was murdered by Teller, a noted thief 
and counterfeit money dealer, and another prisoner. We 
have the skull of Teller in our Cabinet. 


been confined in Sing-Sing and other prisons. He 
was determined not to work or submit to any 
rules. Of course Capt. Pilsbury treated him ao- 
cordingly. He very soon cut one of his hands 
nearly off, on purpose to avoid labor; but his 
wound was immediately attended to, and in less 
than one hour afterward he found himself turning 
a crank with one hand. He then declared that he 
would murder the warden at the first opportunity. 
Soon after, the regular barber of the prison being 
sick, and Scott having, it was said, worked at the 
trade when young, he was directed by the deputy 
warden to take the barber’s place, and shave the 
prisoners throughout the establishment. Mr. Pils- 
bury, on going through the shop soon afterward, 
was told by one of the assistants that the prison- 
ers did not like to be shaved by this man, as he 
had behaved himself very badly since he had been 
an inmate, and they were afraid of him. With- 
out hesitation Mr. P. took the chair, ordered Scott 
sent for, and directed him to shave him. The 
man plead want of skill. Never mind,” said 
the warden, I know you are not intractable, you 
will soon learn, and I intend you to perform my 
toilet every day.” The man went to work with 
trembling hands, and performed the shaving but 
poorly. He trembled more from fear, blended 
with a growing confidence in the warden, than 
from a continuance of his fell purpose to take his 
life. 

Not long after the man was taken sick. The 
warden had him removed to his room. There he 
nursed him himself, and one night when he 
thought his patient asleep, he arose from his own 
couch to adjust the clothes on the bed of the poor 
fellow. He was not asleep, and instantly burst 
into tears, saying, Sir, [am not a brute; I can 
not longer be insensible to your disinterested 
kindness. May God forgive me, but I intended 
to take your life, if I c uld have found an oppor- 
tunity, but now my fiendish hatred is broken 
down. Oh, I must weep! forgive me—forgive 
me!“ 

Scott was hung afterward for murdering a 
prison officer while endeavoring to escape. This 
occurred during the nine months that Capt. P. 
was unconnected with the prison as warden. 

In the early part of 1845, Mr. Pilsbury was re- 
moved from office on political grounds. Mr. Pils- 
bury demanded an examination of his official 
career from the beginning. This examination 
was held by a committee from the Legislature of 
the State, and though every account entered upon 
the books, every receipt given and received, and 
every voucher for every transaction for the past 
fifteen years, were produced by Mr. P, and ex- 
amined by his most inveterate enemies, yet no 
error, accidental or intentional, to the amount of 
a single cent, was discovered by them, Tho re- 
sult was the complete triumph of Mr. Pilsbury, 
and the establishment of his name and fame as a 
man in every sense of the word. Nor were they 
able to substantiate their assertions of his cruelty 
and mismanagement of the prisoners during his 
long career as warden of the prison. 

The directors of the prison submitted a report 
in 1844, in which they stated that the net gains 
of the institution, from its establishment in 1827 
to the year 1844 had been $101,448 39, but after 
deducting losses sustained from the failure of firms 


having business connections with the prison, there 
remained a balance of $85,135 97, over and above 
every expense, in favor of the institution. During 
fifteen years of that time the financial concerns 
of the prison had been under the management of 
Mr. Pilsbury. 

Mr. Pilsbury removed to Albany in 1845, and 
took charge of the erection of the Albany Co. 
Penitentiary, which he superintended with more 
than his usual success. In 1850 the Directors of 
the Connecticut State Prison tendered him the 
office of warden, from which he had been so un- 
fairly ejected five years before; but his new home 
possessed so many attractions, and his new friends 
so much genuine warmth of attachment, that he 
concluded to remain. During his control of the 
Albany Co. Penitentiary, not one prisoner has re- 
ceived corporeal punishment—a fact sufficient in 
itself to entitle Mr. Pilsbury to his reputation of 
the Model Prison Keeper” of the States. 

During the present year Capt. Pilsbury has 
been chosen General Superintendent of the New 
York Metropolitan Police; and if his success in 
this position shall be equal to all his past efforts— 
and it gives promise of being such—New York 
may well be proud of him as a man and an officer. 

„His personal appearance and manners are 
highly prepossessing, and none can approach him 
without being conscious of the presence of a su- 
perior man.“ 
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PHRENOLOGICAL ANALYSIS OF 
BLOQUENCE.* 


BY JAMES SIMPSON 


We come now to Cicero, and in his eloquence 
we shall find the same excellences and the same 
essential defect—a defect which stamps his rank 
in the scale of eloquence with that of Demos- 
thenes, no higher than intellectually civilized 
barbarism. The moral sentiments in their pu- 
rity and supremacy are not found in Cicero; 
and even if they had influenced himself, they 
would not have commanded the sympathy of the 
Romans. It has often been remarked, that 
Cicero’s orations are more agreeable to read than 
those of Demosthenes. This proceeds from their 
being higher efforts of literature, embracing a 
greater variety of subjects, and having a richer 
apparel of rhetorical ornament; but it is gen- 
erally held that Demosthenes must have produced 
the most powerful effect on his audience. It is 
plain that it is loss of time to compare these two 
orators, or to decide their pre-eminence, when 
each was pre-eminent in his own way. The 
Greek was close, clear, terse, rapid, simple, ma- 
jestic; the Roman was copious, correct, ornate, 
magnificent. The Greek carried the citadel by 
storm; the Roman took it after a regular and 
most beautifully-conducted siege. The pleading 
of the latter for Milo is one of the most perfect 
structures of circumstantial evidence which have 
in any age been addressed to a judge’s ear. The 
chain, not only strong but bright in every link, 
whereby he proves Claudius the intended mur- 
derer, and Milo the brave self-defender, gives 
evidence of intellectual accomplishment of the 
highest order; while, ashe goes along, he artfully 
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touches the pride and vanity of the Romans, and 
directs their hatred against Claudius. Pompey 
he fatters, and with great effect interprets the 
guards that were meant to overawe him into his 
intended and efficient protectors. But he speaks 
not to higher feelings; and when, in his perora- 
tion, he can not avoid an appeal to benevolence 
and justice, which, heobserves, bathed every face 
in tears, except that of the heroic, disinterested 
Milo, there is an artifice, a getting-up, a scenic 
character about it, which speaks too plainly 
against the easy, every-day excitement of these 
high feelings which we should find in the breasts 
of a more moral people. By the immortal gods, 
I wish (pardon me, O my country! if what I 
shall say for Milo shall appear impiety to thee), 
I wish that Claudius not only lived, but were 
prætor, consul, dictator, rather han be wi ness 
to a scene like this. How brave a man is that, 
and how worthy of being preserved by you. 
By no means, he cries; the ruffian had the pun- 
ishment he deserved, and let me, if it must be so, 
suffer the punishment I have not deserved. Shall 
this man, then, who was born to save his country, 
die anywhere but in his country? Shall he not 
at least die in the service of his country? Will 
you retain the memorials of his gallant soul, and 
deny his body a grave in Italy? Who will give 
his voice for banishing from this city him whom 
every city on earth would be proud to receive 
within its walls? Happy the country that shall 
receive him! Ungrateful this if it shall banish 
him! Wretched if it shall lose him! But I 
must conclude ; my tears will not allow me to 
proceed, and Milo forbids tears to be employed 
in his defense. You, his judges, I beseech and 
adjure, that in your decision you would dare to 
act as you think. Trust me, your fortitude, your 
justice, your fidelity will more especially be ap- 
proved of by him, who, in his choice of judges, 
has raised to the bench the bravest, the wisest, 
and the best of men.” 

Nevertheless Milo was banished. Pompey’s 
guards spoke Pompey’s will in another sort of 
eloquence; and this skillful and brilliant appeal 
in which, although there is both fear and flattery, 
there is some right feeling, although much Se- 
cretiveness, yet some justice and mercy—found 
no justice, no fortitude, no fidelity, in the al- 
ready enslaved Forum of Rome. 

Cicero’s accusation of Verres who had been pro- 
consul of Sicily, a monster of injustice and oru- 
elty, who might challenge comparison with the 
choicest, either in republican or imperial Rome, 
is throughout, as it could only be, a torrent of 
accusations, details of enormities, with their clear 
proofs, and loud, and indignant, and destructive 
cries for punishment. The climax is, however, 
topped with an appeal to Roman Self-Esteem, 
even in such ac se as this. Gavius Cosanus had 
been bound, scourged with rods, and crucified, 
merely for asserting his privilege of Roman 
citizenship. This is sufficiently shocking; but 
Cicero’s chief horror is, that Cosanus was a Ro- 
man citizen! O liberty! O sound once music 
to a Roman ear! O- acred privileges of Roman 
citizenship! once sacred! now trampled upon! 
Is it come to this? Shall an inferior magistrate, 
who holds his power from the Roman people, 
within sight of Italy, bind, ecourge, torture with 
hot irons, and at last put to the infamous death 
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of the cross, a Roman citizen? Shall neither the 
cries of innocence expiring in agony, nor the 
te rs of pitying spectators, nor the majesty of the 
Roman commonwealth, nor the fear of the justice 
of his country, restrain the wanton cruelty of a 
monster, who, in confidence of his riches, strikes 
atf{the root of liberty, and sets mankind at de- 
fiance ?” 

May not the thunder of Cicero, and the example 
of Verres, have increased, all over the empire, that 
dread of scourging, or even binding a Roman 
citizen, which alarmed the chief captain who had 
bound St. Paul, in ignorance of his privilege ? 

The storm from Cicero’s lips which burst upon 
the head of Catiline, when he impudently entered 
the senate, in the belief that he was yet undetect- 
ed, has, as a storm, certainly no equal in the 
history of oratory. In a harangue reproaching 
a wretch like Catiline, there can scarcely be a 
nook where the higher sentiments con find shel- 
ter. The eloquence of high feeling would as little 
have suited Cicero’s overwhelming denouncement 
of such a criminal, as it would in our day suit 
Bow Street and the Old Bailey. It is needless 
therefore to swell this paper, which threatens to 
be so long, with specimens from that unmitigated 
roll of thunder, which, while it carried the pro- 
pensities, the whole animal brain, to fever and 
frenzy, broke on a lower region than the seat 
of mercy, piety, poetry, and hope; like the war 
of clouds we have seen midway below, when we 
have reached the clear and serene region of the 
mountain’s summit. 


Cicero spent his exile in Greece (for which of 
their benefactors did not the true barbarians of 
Rome, as well as of Greece, capriciously exile, 
and sometimes as capriciously restore?) in study- 
ing the various systems of Greek philosophy. 
He came back warm from the Porch, a professed, 
if not a real Stoic. Indeed, where is the example 
of any of these vague and impracticable theories 
really influencing a single Greek or Roman to a 
course of conduct which the higher sentiments 
would approve? The leaven of that mixture of 
benevolence and pride, the Stoic philosophy, it 
has been observed, tended to refine his writings 
more than his speeches. Had he addressed Stoics 
in the Senate, the Forum, or the Campus Martius 
his speeches would not have been suited to his 
audience. But it is just because the voluptuous, 
selfish, and cruel Romans had no sympathy with 
human sentiments, that he found himself con- 
strained to limit his address to the reigning in- 
ferior feelings. Even when he appeals to justice, 
to generosity, to compassion, as he did for his old 
preceptor, the poet Archias, the offering is de- 
based by so large a proportion of the garbage 
which is the proper food of vanity and pride, that 
there is a positive profanation of the first-named 
elements, in placing them in such alliance. 
« Nor ought we,” says Cicero, and it forms the 
key-note of his pleading, ‘‘to dissemble this 
truth, which can not be concealed, but declare it 
openly; we are all influenced by the love of 
power, and the greatest minds have the greatest 
passion for glory.“ 

So far Cicero; and so high, but no higher, 
Roman virtue. 

4. We come now to the civilization of modern 
times, which excels that of Greece and Rome, 
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much less in its intellectual than in its moral 
qualities Christianity has wrought this; Chris- 
tianity from the Reformation ; for it was previous- 
ly abused, in the grossest manner, in the service 
of the propensities. It is a revelation of the gu- 
premacy of the moral sentiments. It came when 
the earth reeked with blood, when all was selfish- 
ness and cruelty. Its first voice on earth was 
„Fear not;” its first promise, Peace and good- 
will to men.” It teems, in every line and every 
precept, with the essential benevolence of its 
Author. It has done much to mitigate the self- 
ishness of the propensities ; and it is only another 
proof of the strength of these, that it has not done 
more. But justice and good-will and veneration 
are now the foundations of many modern institu- 
tions; although still there is much to do; at least, 
however, these feelings are exercised, and there 
is an acknowledged delight in exercising them. 
They are recognized quite sufficiently for the pur- 
poses of the orator, and are the foundations of 
the highest rank of eloquence. 


I wish it could be said with truth, that all 
modern oratory were addressed to the higher sen- 
timents. Many a harangue in the British senate 
is disfigured by the propensity yet; many an 
oration on glory, and victory, and vengeance we 
yet hear; many more advocating national mo- 
nopoly and individual selfishness, and not a few 
expounding and defending diplomatic cunning, 
lamentably mistaken for political wisdom. Nay, 
it should make a son of Britain blush to narrate 
it, we have heard many a speech of sordid Ac- 
quisitiveness and hard heartedness, when not only 
mercy, but sound policy, cried aloud on the other 
side of the question. Into such speeches, if the 
present theory be just, we need not look for spe- 
cimens of eloquence, It would be a moral sole- 
cism to do so. But the higher sentiments assert 
their supremacy in many a speech in the British 
parliament, and do irradiate the orator’s brow 
with their own proper glory, a glory which never 
shone on the orators of ancient times. Perhape the 
most ample scope for the eloquence of the higher 
sentiments ever offered to a deliberative body, 
was afforded to the British parliament, and near- 
ly about the same time, by India and Africa. 
The independence of America had just been 
wrung from England, and the lesson thereby 
taught her, that the physical and moral laws of 
nature will not bend to a senseless national pride. 
The most enduring fame of Chatham was founded 
on the splendid manifestations of the higher sen- 
timents, which characterized his appeals in behalf 
of the injured Americans, contrasted with the 
paltry selfishness, pride, and petulance of bis op- 
ponents, who thought it became a great people to 
persevere in injustice, because they had begun, 
and redounded to the national honor to continue 
a contest which for years had brought nothing 
but defeat and disgrace. The present age could 
not tolerate the puerile bravadoes and senseless 
nationalities which were vented in parliament, 
not only in occasional effusions, but systematic- 
ally by the ministers of the crown, as the reasons 
for prosecuting the war, in the scventh year of 
defeat, and a victorious French army actually in 
America. Events, however—in other words, the 
Creator’s Eternal Will, that injustice shall not 
prosper—had settled the question. The bellige- 
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rent generation were forced to swallow the bitter 
potion of moral humiliation ; and their successors, 
who had none of the blame, now reap the benefit. 

There was then time to look to the East, which, 
forgotten while all the selfish passions took the 
direction of the West, presented a picture of mis- 
government quite unequaled in modern times. 
Enormous fortunes were amassed, or rather con- 
jured up, in four or five years, by young men; 
who returned home young men to enjoy them. 
There was then not that degree of reflection or of 
light in the public mind to raise the slightest sus- 
picion that such sudden wealth could not be hon- 
estly come by; that no adequate value could be 
given by a half-educated boy in the situation of a 
resident at a native court, for the half million 
with which he returned to England; and that 
India, no more than other places, is paved 
with gold, but depends for its riches upon its 
agriculture and manufactures. While there was 
thus no sort of check upon public men in public 
opinion, it would appear incredible to the present 
generation, in which the sentiments have made a 
very considerable advance, not only what things 
were done, but systematically done, in the last, as 
allowable and sagacious policy, by every depart- 
ment of the government, from the first lord of the 
treasury down to the excise watchman at a soap- 
boiler’s or a distillery. No! the jobbing, the op- 
pression and extortion, the knavery, treachery, 
and falsehvod, which were thought to be the very 
essence of clever policy, the grosser outbreakings 
even of which were sure to be screened by a vote 
of the legislature itself, would not now be be- 
lieved. In treaties with the native powers in 
India, what were called ‘‘ vague articles” were 
inserted systematically, as dexterous and laud- 
able strokes of policy, whereby the nullity of the 
whole treaty was meant to be produced. 

Mr. Burke, in his memorable speech on Mr. 
Fox’s India bill, pledged himself, in parliament, 
to establish, and did establish, three positions: 
Ist, That the India Company had sold every 
prince, state, or potentate with whom they had 
come in contact; 2d, That there was not a single 
treaty ever made by them which they had not 
broken; and, 3d, that there was not a single 
prince that ever put trust in the Company who 
was not utterly ruined: and that none was in any 
degree secure or flourishing, but in the exact pro- 
portion to this settled distrust of and irreconcil- 
able enormity to the English name. 

As it was the prevalence of the propensities 
that produced all this, the evil could yield only to 
powerful and incessant appeals to the higher sen- 
timents. The former class of feelings were yet 
too strong to give a chance for immediate improve- 
ment, and votes on votes cleared the guilty, and 
thereby sanctioned the abuses. But the seed was 
cast into the earth—and let this ever encourage 
the upright legislator—the mustard-grain of jus- 
tice and mercy was then sown, which now, like a 
great tree, shelters India from scorching oppres- 
sion, and protects every family of her vast popu- 
lation. No more rapid fortunes ! No more evasive 
treaties! No more plunder! No more of the 
insolent oppression of barbarous conquerors ! 

But the pestilence was rife when Burke directed 
his splendid eloquence against it. Quotations of 
isolated passages from his speech on the India 
bill can neither do that fine effort of oratorical 


talent justice, nor illustrate satisfactorily the 
doctrine of this paper. The whole speech must 
be read to impress on the mind the superior sen- 
timent which pervades it, and gives it a resist- 
less moral force over all who are blessed with 
even an average endowment of moral feeling. 

Nothing can be finer than the passage in which 
the orator prefers the Tartar to the English con- 
quest of India; and adds, Animated with all 
the avarice of age, and all the impetuosity of 
youth, they (the English) roll in one after an- 
other, wave after wave, and there is nothing be- 
fore the eyes of the natives but an endless, hope- 
less prospect of new flights of birds of prey and 
passage, with appetites continually renewing for 
& food that is continually wasting.” 

The orator sketches rapidly, but powerfully, the 
demoralizing effect, even on young men of worth, 
of the means then held legitimate for amassing sud- 
den and princely wealth, and the change of char- 
acter to social virtue, on doubling the Cape 
homeward. ‘Here the manufacturer and hus- 
bandman will bless the punctual hand, that in 
India hag torn the cloth from the loom, or wrest- 
ed the scanty portion of rice and salt from the 
peasant of Bengal, or wrung from him the very 
opium in which he forgot his oppression and his 
oppressors.” After showing the difficulty of a 
reform, arising from the deep-rooted and wide- 
spread interests it would affect, he says, You 
hurt those who are able to return kindness and 
rese:it injury, while you save those who can not so 
much as give you thanks. All these things show 
the difficulty of the work, but they show its neces- 
sity too.” Certainly nothing approaching to the 
exalted tone of justice and benevolence which 
pervades the whole of this speech was ever ad- 
dressed either to the mobs or the councils of 
antiquity. 

I am forced to refer to Mr. Fox’s published 
speeches for his share in the same animating de- 
bate. 

The concern felt by Britain for her Asiatic sub- 
jects indicated a great advance of justice and 
mercy; but still the inhabitants of Hindostan 
were the subjects ef Britain, not utterly beyond 
the sphere of her sympathies, and in some mea- 
sure associated with her interests. But justice 
and mercy to Hindostan yielded in high character 
to justice and mercy to Africa ; in the feelings 
and happiness of whose sable population Britain 
had no direct interest beyond the claims of pure 
benevolence and justice. It was a grand moral 
spectacle, a nation coming forward and oon- 
fessing a national crime; vowing its cessation, 
and offering the most generous reparation. 
Greece and Rome have nothing in their history 
like this national manifestation of the supremacy 
of the moral sentiments. When Wilberforce 
achieved an immortal name by his magnificent 
position, that the slave-trade is contrary to jus- 
tice, humanity, and sound policy,” what aspira- 
tions of oratorical distinction, what ambition to 
manifest the higher sentiments, arrayed in all the 
pride and grace of human speech, must he not 
have excited in many a generous bosom in that 
memorable senate! Mr. Fox’s speech may be 
called a torrent of indignation at the impudent 
selfishness and injustice, and the merciless cruelty 
of the slave-trade. For this also we must refer 
to his published speeches. 
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But no oration for the abolition surpassed Mr. 
Pitt's, delivered on the 2d of April, 1792, in the 
power and splendor of the higher sentiments. It 
has been called insincere, because he did not fol- 
low it up with his paramount ministerial influ- 
ence, and carry the measure he so eloquently ad- 
vocated. It has been defended, and well defended, 
on the ground that it should never be said, that 
the selfish feelings of political subserviency should 
have any sharein a vote which should be the spon- 
taneous offering of the nation’s representatives in 
the nation’s name. None can read the speech and 
for a moment believe it to be insincere. But, at 
any rate, that question has no place here, for even 
were the speech separated from the speaker, it is 
an oration throughout addressed by the highway 
of the reflecting powers to the noblest feelings of 
human nature. I can only afford room for its 
conclusion. 

„If we listen to the voice of reason and duty, 
and pursue this night the line of conduct which 
they prescribe, some of us may live to see a re- 
verse of that picture from which we now turn our 
eyes with shame and regret. We may live to be- 
hold the natives of Africa engaged in the calm 
occupations of industry, in the pursuits of just 
and legitimate commerce. We may behold the 
beams of science and philosophy breaking in upon 
their land, which at some happy period, in still 
later times, may blaze with full luster, and, join- 
ing their influence to that of pure religion, may 
illuminate and invigorate the most distant ex- 
tremities of that vast continent.” 

Our own immediate day finds no falling off in 
the high-toned eloquence of the sentiments. 1 
can not withbold one instance, the magnificent 
peroration of Mr. Brougham’s late speech on the 
state of the law of England; and I am glad to be 
able to show, by means of the reports, not only the 
orator’s manifestations, but those of his bearers, 
from the reported effect upon them of the climax 
of benevolence and justice which he brough to 
bear upon them. 

A great and glorious race is open before y (u; 


you have it in your power to make your names 
go down to posterity with the fame of more use- 
ful importance attached to them than any par- 
liament that ever preceded you. (Cheers.) You 
have seen the greatest victor of the age, the con- 
queror of Italy and Germany, who, having achiev- 
ed triumphs more transcendent than any upon 
record, said, ‘I shall go down to posterity with 
the Cude in my hand. (Loud cheering.) You have 
beaten that warrior in the field—try to rival him 
in the more useful arts of peace. (Cries of hear, 
hear.) The glories of the regenoy, gorgeous and 
brilliant as they were, will be eclipsed by the 
milder and more beneficent splendor of the king. 
(Great and continued cheering.) The flatterers 
of the Edwards and the Henries compared them 


‘to Justinian; but how much more justly may it 


not be applied to our own sovereign, when to his 
other glories this shall truly be added. Cheers.) 
It was said by Augustus, that he found Kome of 
brick and left it of marble—an honorable boast, 
and one which vailed many of the cruel and the 
tortuous acts of his early course; but how much 
higher and prouder would be the boast of our 
king, to have it said, that he found law dear and 
left it cheap—(cheers)—that he found it a sealed 
book, and left it an open letter—that he found it 
the patrimony of the rich, and left it to the se- 
curity of the poor—that he found it a two-edged 
sword in the hands of the powerful, and left ita 
staff for the comfort of the feeble and the friend- 
leas. (Loud and long-continued cheering. )” 


(TO BE CONTUNUED.] 
— 2 
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HELPS AND HINDERANCES—No. 3. 


Larce Combativeness is a help to a man in 
business, and in the accomplishment of most of 
the active, demonstrative duties of life. It en- 
ables him to clear the track, overcome obstacles, 
and conquer difficulties ; it even gives him a relish 
for difficulties, because the excitement and stimu- 
lus of overcoming them is a real pleasure. Men 
are employed for their courage, energy, and earn- 
est executive power; interests are intrusted to 
them according to their ability to conquer oppo- 
sition and carry out the desired end. 

But Combativeness sometimes becomes a detri- 
ment and hinderance to a man’s success. There 
are vocations which require mildness, patience, 
and sedentary habits; in all such positions large 
Combativeness is a detriment to a man. It makes 
him, all the time, boil over with unused energy, 
and if he must follow such pursuits, he is not 
only miserable himself, but renders others about 
him unhappy. But when this faculty is allowed 
to take a sharp, criticising, fault-finding, pug- 
nacious, dogmatical direction, it has a tendency 
to drive away customers and to disincline them 
and forbid their having business relations with 
such persons, and then it is positively a hinder- 
ance to success. We know individuals who are 
always avoided when people can get their inter- 
ests as well served by others. They are not em- 
ployed in shops, stores, as attorneys, or as phy- 
sicians; because any little grievance, insult, 
provocation, or annoyance raises a tempest, and 
this tempest is a greater evil than the good which 
these persons can possibly do is supposed to be 
worth, at least; so great an evil, indeed, that 
peaceable and amiable people prefer to avoid it, 
if possible. Persons who have too much of this 
propensity, or who have hitherto employed itin a 
sharp and offensive manner, should endeavor to 
modify, suppress, restrain, and direct it better for 
the future. 


Acquisitiveness in excess often overleaps its 
mark and fails in securing its legitimate grati- 
ficatiou, because it leads its possessor to become 
so greedy and grasping, so much inolined to 
overreach and take the lion’s share,” that every-. 
body is put on their guard against them. We 
know persons who want a cent a pound more 
than the usual price, who are not satisfied with 
ordinary profits. The result is, their neighbors 
buy from them only when they have not the 
time, or the opportunity to go elsewhere. He 
who loses a valuable customer by an overcharge, 
or in sharp practice, or any other undue exhi- 
bition of acquisitive selfishness, literally kills 
the goose that lays the golden egg.” We have 
known hotel keepers to raise their prices for 
the sake of greater gain, when the public sup- 
posing that the prices were reasonable for the 
service and entertainment rendered, left them to 
fail for the want of support. The keeper of a 
dining saloon having a full run of custom and 
anxious to get rich rapidly, raises his prices 
above a reasonable point for the articles fur- 
nished ; the result is, hiscustomers leave him, and 
he loses the profit of their patronage, and at the 
year’s end has made less money for his time and 
efforts than formerly; and in addition to this, has 
lost the sympathy and friendship of a class of 
men whose continued custom for years woald 
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have made him rich. This is one of the mean- 
ings of killing the goose that lays the golden 
egg.” This is shearing the sheep so close as to 
take skin and all, and rendering another fleece 
impossible. These are some of the hinderanoes 
of Acquisitiveness ; its helps, of course, are favor- 
able to thoroughness, enterprise, and acquisition. 


SAMUEL SAMUELS, 


CAPTAIN OF THE SHIP ‘f DREADNAUGHT.” 
BIOGRAPHY AND PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


cece EG) (inet 


[Three days after the arrival of the clipper-ship Dread- 
naught at this port, and the publication of the remarkable 
case of mutiny on board, her commander, Capt. Samuels 
(with two or three of his friends), came into our office 
for examination, which we dictated to our reporter as it 
appears in this number of the Jovexar. We had never 
seen him before, and bad no idea who we had under our 
hands; but since we almost called him by name from his 
organisation, we solicited him to sit for his likeness, and 
allow us to publish it with the character and a few statis- 
tics of his biography. This he declined to do, until we 
urged it as a favor to ourselves.— Ep. Paren. Joux. ] 


BIOGRAPHY. 


SAMUEL SAMUELS was born in Philadelphia, 
March 14th, 1822. At the age of thirteen he ran 
away from home, and went to sea as cabin-boy. 
At fifteen was persuaded by his parents to learna 
trade; after trying several trades, he was finally 
bound as an apprentice to Frederick Costfield, in 
Dock Street, to learn the white-smithing and ma- 
chine-making ; but having a wild and roving dis- 
position, after serving two years, he ran away, 
and went to sea again. He has filled every posi- 
tion on board a ship—has visited all parts of the 
world, and been in nearly all foreign services, and 
had the honor of fighting under Com Moore, in 
the Texan service. At the age of twenty he was 
appointed chief mate, by Capt. Pine, of the Brit- 
ish ship Caledonia. He was married at the age of 
twenty-three. He had command of the ship Man- 
hattan, belonging to Messrs. Pfiefer & Wiseman. 
Having sold the Manhattan in Hamburg, he after- 
ward took command of the Angelique, belonging 
to Schuchardt & Gibbard, and finally sold her to 
Mr. Peletier. He superintended the building of 
the clipper ship Dreadnaught, belonging to David 
Ogden, of New York, which was launched Novem- 
ber, 1854, since which time he has been in com- 
mand of her. She is known as having made the 
most remarkably quick trips which ever have been 
made on the Atlantic Ocean. 

The following is a thrilling account of the late 
mutiny on board Capt. Samuels’ ship, the Dread- 
naught, which appeared in the Journal of .Com- 
merce, about the 12th of September last : 
MUTINY AT SEA ON BOARD THE NEW YORK 

PACKET-SHIP DREADNAUGHT, CAPT. SAMUELS, 

ON HER LAST VOYAGE FrOM LIVERPOOL TO 

NEW YORK. 

The Dreadnaught (so famous for her quick pas- 
sages) left Liverpool on the 22d July, with a fall 
crew of 30 men, besides 6 boys and 5 officers, and 
258 passengers. The captain observed, when mus- 
tering his crew on leaving port, that it consisted 
of the very basest materials; far worse, indeed, 
than he had met with during many years’ expe- 
rience. He deemed it necessary to caution his 
officers to be very prudent in the management of 
such dangerous elements; to treat them kindly, 
but toexact prompt and implicit obedience. During 
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the passage down the Channel, it was evident that 
the crew resolved to be insubordinate, as shown 
by the way in which they worked ship, and re- 
plied to the orders issued by the officers. 

Now it is well known by every sailor, that he 
is always expected to answer his officer, when ad- 
dressed, with a civil “ aye, aye, sir,” or by repeat- 
ing the order. This the man at the wheel neg- 
lected to do when ordered to “luff” by the cap- 
tain; but this omission the captain forgave when 
informed by the man that he had never before 
sailed in an American ship, where strict discipline 
is more insisted upon than in English vessels. On 
the same day the captain received an insolent an- 
swer from a man at the main-brace; butin this 
case, also, the captain used no violence, as the 
man readily submitted to his reproof. 

It seemed now to be high time to put a check to 
such proceedings, and accordingly the captain told 
the men, that as they did not do their duty 
he would not allow them watch and watch.“ 
All readers may not know that a ship's crew is di- 
vided into parties, one of which is allowed to go 
below, while the other remains at duty on deck ; 
except in cases of emergency, when the presence 
of all is required on deck. 

The men then went forward and got their dinner, 
after which, al] hands were ordered on deck to 
“ tack ship ;” they came aft in a body, and to a 
man refused to do duty, and then all went forward 
again. The captain having armed himself with a 
brace of revolvers, went forward with his third 
mate, the only one he could implicitly rely upon, 
and found the whole crew collected round the fore- 
castle (I should here say that, knowing the vil- 
lainous character of his men, he had previously 
caused the points of their knives to be broken off). 
He observed that every man had his knife re- 
pointed, and with a knife in one hand and a mar- 
line-spike in the other, seemed resolved to offer 
an obstinate resistance. The captain confronted 
them, and asked, What was the matter?“ They 
brandished their weapons, and said, We want 
our watch and watch.” The captain replied, 
4 You will not get it.” They rejoined, ‘ Well, 
what are you going to do about it?“ at the same 
time baring their breaste, and daring him, with 
loud imprecations, to fire upon them. 

Captain. No, men, I intend to make you return 
to your duty, but I do not mean to shoot you, be- 
cause I regard you all as cowards. If I was 
afraid of you, I would kill ten of you with these 
pistols; but take notice, if one of you dares to 
advance but one step tuward me, that instant he 
dies. 

Not one, however, had the courage to face him, 
and finding that nothing could be done with them 
at that time, he went aft, and ordered that their 
food should be denied them until farther orders, 
and posted a notice in the passengers’ quarters, 
forbidding any one of them to supply food to the 
crew. The ship was now worked by the officers, 
boys, and such of the passengers as would volun- 
teer. 

After a few hours the captain again went for- 
ward and addressed the crew. They still de- 
manded their watch and watch.“ He insisted 
that they should not have it, and was “ willing to 
swear that they should not have it.” 

Crew. Oh! you know an oath is nothing. We 
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can get you as many as you want in New York 
for a quarter, and we tell you what, captain, we 
came aboard the bloody old Dreadnaught to do as 
we pleased, and we mean to do so, too. 

Capt. Now, men, have I not treated you like 
men? Have my officers abused you? Have you 
not had your hot coffee, a good hot breakfast, 
your sixty pounds of meat, your potatoes, eto., 
daily; and twice a week, your sixty-four pounds 
of pudding, with three quarts of molasses? 

“ Yes, captain (says one old grumbler), but the 
taters are all sprouted, and I can’t get my share 
of puddin’ at all.” 

Capt. Can I help the taters sprouting? you 
beggars. If this is all you have to complain of, 
there will be no palliation for your conduct, and 
justice will give each of you your righteous desert. 

He then went aft, and made an exact copy of 
what they had said and read it to them. They 
acknowledged its correctness, and several of the 
passengers signed the paper as witnesses. 

Capt. Now, boys, I have determined, as I said 
before, that you shall have no more food in this 
ship until you return to your duty; and I can 

ive you for this, each, five years in the State 

rison and a fine of one thousand dollara. This 
psper, the truth of which you acknowledge, is 
sufficient to procure such punishment. Now, I 
call upon any of you to return to duty, and to 
come to me, and I will promise to protect all such; 
and if any man attempts to prevent such persons, 
I will positively blow out his brains. 

Crew. No! captain; we have all put our foot 
in it; and we will hold together und have it out. 

Capt. You will be hungry by-and-by, and will 
think differently. 

Crew. No! captain, if there is provisions in 
the ship we will take them. 

Capt. Men, I have hired you to work, I have 
paid you; I have fed you well and treated you 
kiadly ; you have refused duty; you rise in open 
mutiny, and I have stopped your food. Now, if 
any man dares touch anything on board this ship 
now under my command, I swear that I will shoot 


Im. 

Crew. Oh! but, captain, pistols sometimes miss 
fire, and our knives miss never. We would have 
your heart’s blood. 

Capt. I don’t fear you. I might shoot you any 
time. If the ship were in peril, I would certainly 

o 80. 

That night, one man came aft, and asked the 
captain's forgiveness, saying that he would have 
come sooner had he dared to do so, stating that 
there was a constant watch of eight men kept on 
the forecastle door, and that one of their number 
had been knocked down by a blow from a mallet 
for daring to propose a return to duty. The cap- 
tain now thought it time to bring the affuir to a 
conclusion. In four hours (at daylight) the men 
would have been forty-eight hours without food, 
and he well knew that a hungry man is danger- 
ous. Accordingly, he informed such of his pas- 
sengers that he could rely upon, that his safety 
was their safety; that if the mutineers succeeded 
in killing him, they would at once scuttle the 
ship, and take to the boats, leaving the passen- 
gers to their fate; for, among so large a number 
of passengers. they could not hope for secrecy, in 
the event of their reaching land. Whereupon 
four Germans offered their services to him, say- 
ing, they were soldiers (striking their breasts), 
and could fight, and would stand by him to the 
last.” These men he armed with iron bolts 
(having no firearms), and having barricaded 
one side of the deck forward, he placed them 
behind it to prevent his being surrounded. He 
then went forward alone upon the other side, 
having his pistols concealed beneath his jacket. 
One of the men on guard (a stout Irishman), see- 
ing him alone, and, as he supposed, defenseless, 
sprang forward with marline-spike in hand, ex- 
claiming, ‘‘ Come on, boys! we have got the 
bloody ——.” But the captain was too quick for 
him; drawing his pistol, he presented it to the 
man’s head, saying, One foot farther, and you 
are a dead man!” The sailor was but too happy 


to beat a retreat. The men then came rushing, 
with loud shouts, upon deck. The captain stood 
firmly, with upraised pistol. ‘* Death to the first 
man who advances,” said he. Then commenced 
a scene that beggars all description; the men ut- 
tering language the most obscene and profane— 
all swearing and shouting together—all urging 
each other forward, but each unwilling to be the 
first to meet the fatal pistol. The captain still 
stood unmoved, and quietly awaited the moment 
when he could be heard. He again demanded of 
them that they should return to their duty. This 
they refused with one consent to do. He then 
promised to defend and protect any one who 
would come over to him; but no one moved. 

Capt. Now, men, what have you to expect? I 
shall raise my signal of mutiny on board,” and 
how long will it be, think you, before I shall 
have help, and how shall you escape the conse- 
quences ? 

Crew. We want our watch-and- watch. 

Capt. Yuu shall not have it. I will make no 
terms with you at all. I am master of this ship, 
and while I live, will be here obeyed. I demand 
of you, in the first place, that you all throw over- 
board those knives, and then go to your duty. 

Crew. But what guaranty have we, captain, 
when we shall have done so, that you may not fire 
upon us? 

Capt. This: that if I do not fear you with knives 
in your hands, I certainly should not dread you 
when unarmed. But to satisfy you, I will give 
my pistols into the hands of any one of the pas- 
sengers, to be held by him until we arrive in New 
York. Many of you are such villains that you 
would not hesitate to stab me from behind, in the 
darkness of night; therefore, I demand that you 
throw your knives overboard. You know, men, 
that you are increasing your crime every time I 
come among you; that you never can escape pun- 
ishment. Indeed, F——, and you, C—— (point- 
ing at two of them), your faces alone would con- 
demn you. Why, there are ten of you that dare 
not look me square in the face. 

4 Well, shipmates,” said one burly fellow, 
“there goes my knife; and one after another 
the knives were all tossed overboard. “ Now, 
captain, our knives are overboard, will you give 
us watch-and- watch?“ 

„% No, men! there is where we started. You 
shall not dictate terms to me. I am here to or- 
der, and you to obey. I will be obeyed; you 
shall not have watch-and-watch again on board 
this ship.” 

The captain then walked aft and called out for 
all hands to“ haul taut.” 

The men did not come creeping along, but they 
came on the run and pulled with a will, so that 
the captain had to call out, Easy, my men, or 
you will carry away that rope.” They had no 
watch-and-watch, but their answers were given 
promptly and broadly. After this the work went 
smoothly on, but it was evident that the men 
were very nervous, and fearful as to what the 
captain intended to do on his arrival; for he told 
them in the height of the mutiny, that they need 
not think that they would be able to run away 
when they were going up the bay, as he should 
telegraph his condition when the highlands hove 
in sight, etc., and should soon have the Harriet 
Lane alongside. 

The men then might well feel uneasy; and as 
on one fine August morning they found them- 
selves under the highlands, and heard the order 
to reeve the signal halyards, all jumped to obey 
the order, signifying thereby their alacrity in 
thus performing this almost last daty. 

The whole crew were then ordered to the fore- 
castle, and the captain, with the marine laws and 
the ship’s articles in his hand, went forward. He 
told them he had come to talk with them, and 
then read the law- and the articles they had 
signed, as many of them were ignorant of both, 
and they ought to know them. He talked to them 
for an hour, reviewed something of his own fore- 
castle life, told them how depraved they were, 
and how they might better their condition, and 


become officers and masters themselves. All this 
was too much for poor Jack; and those men, who 
a shcrt time since had sought his life, and were 
ripe for any crime, now wept like children. 
„Now (said the captain in conclusion), to prove 
to you that I believe that you repent of your mis- 
deeds, and have resolved to do better. I will for- 
give and not proceed against you.” He then left 
with them the laws and articles they had signed, 
that they might read them; and in a short time, 
„the ricgleader, came aft with the articles, 
nicely wrapped in white letter-paper ı begged from 
a passenger), and touching his hat in behalf of 
the men, thanked the captain for his forbearance 
and kindness. I will only add, that not a man left 
the ship until she was made fast in the dock. 

The next day each man, on receiving his pay, 
had a kind word to say to the captain; and, on 
going on deck a little time after, he found the 
crew assembled, sitting upon the spare, together 
with a great crowd of their shore friends. They 
all immediately surrounded him, each urging the 
other to make a speech. Here, you can say 
something to him, Jim.“ “Talking Jack, you 
can have something to say,” etc. The captain 
learned from them that they considered that they 
had not said enough, and would only add, in part- 
ing, that if any bloody —— dared to say any- 
thing against the Dreadnought or her captain, 
they would tear his heart out; and, moreover, 
that they would sail to the ends of the earth with 
the captain, or to— a hotter place.” 

Capt. No, my men, let all vur voyages be to- 
ward a better world. 

Crew. Now, captain, we want you to publish a 
full statement of this in some New York paper, 
and we will pay all the cost. 

But this he declined to do, and the whole crowd 
left him after regaling him with three bearty 
cheers, which was duly embellished with a “ tiger” 
from the landsmen in their company. 

Now, one can not but admire the coolness, the 
prudence, the indomitable resolution of Capt. 8. 

ere was one man, standing almost unsupported 
against a desperate and lawless mob; they with 
their brandished knives, he with his revolvers. 
The first and second mates were not to be relied 
upon at all. The third officer was small in per. 
son, though zealous in the support of his chief. 
He also was armed with a revolver, which he 
would have been prompt to use had it come to 
blows; but it was lucky there was no occasion for 
it, as, on trial, some five barrels out of six of the 
weapons failed to respond. It seems to us that 
but very few men could have confronted and 
quelled this revolt with such triumphant success 
and such bloodless result. It was the victory of 
moral daring over lawless violence and brute 
force. 

Many other—most other—captains would, un- 
der such provocation, with arms in their hands, 
have made prompt and deadly use of them, and 
lives might have een sacrificed. Indeed, several 
old shipmasters, in speaking of this affair, while 
they admire the coolness and nerve of Capt. S., 
confess that they should have yielded to the im- 
pulse of human passion, and have shot down all 
who withstood their authority on their own deck. 

This may be a lesson to commanders, teaching 
them that in many cases an instant resort to vio- 
lence is not of imperative necessity; but that a 
resolute firmness, tempered by a merciful pru- 
dence, will in most cases carry them safely through 
the perils of the sea without sacrificing the lives 
of the impulsive men they command, and without 
also endangering their own lives and the lives of 
helpless passengers. Poor Jack has a hard enough 
life enough of it at the best, b-ing a prey of evil 
pl inderers on the shore, the sport and plaything 
of the wild elements on the deep, and at the mercy 
of officers who are but too often the slaves of un- 
bridl-d passion, and ready to exert, to a tyran- 
nous extent, the authority they possess. 

Poor Jack often has a warm and generous 
heart, which has been warped and buffeted by so 
many evil passions and influences that its healthy 
action is almost dead in his bosom; but let us 
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SAMUEL SAMUELS, OAPTAIN OF THE SHIP “DREADNAUGHT.” 


remember that a little kindness and considera- 
tion, joined with a firm justice on the part of his 
superiors, will oftentimes melt and rule that ob- 
durate nature, and soften that flinty heart. 


PHRENOIAGICAL CHABACTER. 


You have a strongly marked vital temperament. 
You have a good body, which manufactures blood 
and nourishment for the brain and for labor rap- 
idly. You need an occupation that will work off 
steam pretty fast, in order to preserve your health. 
If you were to undertake to live easily, and do but 
little either with the brain or with the hands, and 
yet live generously, you would become fat and 
liable to inflammatory diseases, apoplexy, and the 
like; but if you will be in the open air, and knock 
about in the strife of basiness, and work off your 
vitality, you may maintain your health to a good 
old age. You belong to a long-lived family on one 
side, or both, and, if you will live properly, you 
will be likely to endure to about seventy-five or 
eighty, and carry with you farther down the 
stream of life than most men do your youthful- 
ness and vigor. 

You are known for strong social impulses ; you 
are fond of your friends, and live for them as much 
as for yourself. You almost deify woman, and if 
you had children, you would think they were al- 
most angelic ; still, you might not always exercise 
patience toward them, or even toward the woman 
you would love. You are not remarkably patient 
when you are in a hurry, if your course of action 
is crossed ; still you are patient and loving, when 
not hurried or annoyed. 

Your Combativeness is sharp and fully develop 


ed, which indicates courage and promptness of 
action, a disposition to meet and master difficulty 
and to repel assaults and aggressions. 

Your Destructiveness makes you thorough but 
not cruel. Your Secretiveness is not large—you 
are a frank, open-hearted man, disposed to speak 
your thoughts and act out your purposes without 
a great deal of concealment or deception. You 
are more apt to be blunt than you are to be too 
reserved. 

You are known for your independence, for a 
disposition to make your mark in your own way. 
You dislike to be subjected to dictation and re- 
straint from any quarter. You can be persuaded 
more easily than driven. Your pride of charac- 
ter, your firmness of purpose, independence, and 
energy qualify you to take a controlling place in 
society, and to lead off in business; to be master 
of your own affairs and to superintend the affairs 
of others. You would do well as a public officer, 
as a mayor, legislator, justice of the peace, regis- 
ter of deeds, or sh:riff. You are not only able 
to look after the ordinary affairs of your own 
business and life, but you can understand and di- 
rect public affairs well. " 

Your mind is sharp, ready, prompt, and posi- 
tive, and your feelings lead you to independence 
of action. You are respectful, almost reverential, 
especially toward that which is sacred ; still, you 
are not inclined io submit unduly to anybody, but 
your veneration leads you to be polite and respect- 
ful rather than to be subordinate. 

Your Hope is not large, still you have confidence 
in your own plans, and through these plans and 


energetic effort you have confidence in your fu- 
ture success; but you never expect much where 
you do not put forth effort. You have but little 
confidence in luck and chance. You believe in 
Providence so far that you can trust to the weath- 
er, to the revolving seasons, and to natural law 
generally; beyond that, or inside of that, you 
think a man’s calculations and efforts must do the 
rest. 

You aim to do what is honest and fair, and es- 
pecially that which is manly and honorable. You 
believe but little that can not be accounted for ; 
are not inclined to accept all that many people be- 
lieve in connection with spiritual subjects. You 
are more of a naturalist than a metaphysician, 
are governed more by philosophy than by faith. 


You judge well of character, and rarely make a 
mistake in your first opinion of strangers. Your 
Benevolence is large, and leads you to sympathize 
readily with those who suffer. You are kind- 
hearted, and when a man is down, you aim to help 
him up; but as long as he has health and energy, 
you feel that it is his business to do what he can. 
You never give to a man that is idle, dissolute, 
and lazy, if you know it; but those who try and 
then fail, you help as far as you are able to; es- 
pecially you would help widows and children and 
those who could not well help themselves. 


You have business-talent in reference to m-r- 
chandising, lands, operating in stocks and proper- 
ty of various kinds; in other words, you have 
strong practical common-sense, which may be 
turned in afmost any direction to advantage. ` 

You would appreciate whatever is mechanical ; 
if you want to build a house you understand how 
you want everything done, and are able to super- 
intend and criticise it. You have a faculty for 
managing men and controlling their dispositions, 
either in public bodies, or in a private capacity. 
You might preside over a stormy convention, or, 
as one of the speakers, govern your side, and pal- 
liate the other. In other words, you understand 
the motives and dispositions of men well, and 
rarely meet a stranger that you do not decide 
about how to manage him; then you are genial, 
friendly, warm-blooded, respectful and polite; and 
those who can be affected by politeness, by affa- 
bility, by the friendly dispositions, by practical 
sense, you can meet them on their own ground, 
and it seems to turn out generally that people 
think very well of you, or at least so far as to al- 
low you to lead them. 

You have not a speculative intellect—it is much 
more practical. You seldom seek remote causes 
and consequences, or to refine and double refine 
an argument, but you strike for that which is 
palpable, probable, and easily understood and that 
which most naturally rises out of the subject. and 
nine times in ten you are correct. You could coon- 
duct a large business which was full of details, 
and which required personal attention all about 
the establishment. You are quick to see when 
anything is going wrong, or being improperly 
managed. You would look after the waste, and 
and wear, and loss, and see that every person was 
working to advantage and had the right material 
to work with. You can bring order out of 
chaos,” and keep your business so that you can 
understand it, though to others it may seem 
mixed up. 
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Lou have talent for talking, and, had you been 
trained to a profession requiring public speaking, 
you would have succeeded well. As a lawyer, for 
example, you could carry all the facts in your 
mind and apply them to the case pertinently, and 
you would generally be able ww carry your point 
where the chances were equal. You bave the 
magnetism which would sway a jury and concil- 
iate the court. You would do well as a superin- 
tendent of a railroad, or contractor for construct- 
ing roads, bridges, buildings, and the like. You 
can hardly content yourself to be narrowed down 
to a single channel of prescribed duty and effort. 
You want elbow room, and can make business for 
yourself. If you were thrown out of everything 
you bad ever done, to-day, in three months you 
would have found out something you could pros- 
ecute with success and respectability. 

You are known for social power, for bravery, 
and thoroughness, for independence and will- 
power, for respect, for power of criticism, for 
practical judgment, and for an independent frank 
cast of mind and character. You are distin- 
guished for your courage and self-reliance, and 
had you been the commander of the ship Dred- 
naught, which arrived at this port three days ago, 
you would have pursued much the same course 
with the mutineers as did Capt. Samuels. 

Subject.—I am Capt. Samuels himself. 

Examiner.—Ah! I am sorry you mentioned it 
just yet, but since you have done 80, I will say no 
more. 


ee 


GHORGE BUSH. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

[We copy a phrenological character which we wrote 
for Prof. Bush several years since.] 

He has a head of full size, rather narrow, and 
unusually high in the coronal region. He has a 
predominance of the mental and motive tempera- 
ments, giving a high degree of physical energy 
and mental strength. The vital or animal tem- 
perament is not sufficiently large to give a due 
proportion of interest in physical matters and 
animal wants. He has all the social organs large, 
with large Iohabitiveness, Concentrati veness, and 
Combativeness, and all the moral organs—partic- 
ularly Benevolence—a large frontal lobe, giving 
strong intellectual powers, with a predominance 
of the reasoning faculties—particularly Compari- 
son. His greatest deficiencies arise from inferior 
Acquisitiveness, Secretiveness, Self Esteem, and 
the perceptive faculties. 

We infer from the above developments that he 
is strongly attached to his friends, fond of domes- 
tic enjoyments, capable of strong connubial love, 
much interested in children, and very much at- 
tached to home and one place; with uncommon 
coutinuity of thought and feeling. His mind in- 
stiuotively dwells for a long time upon subjects not 
fully understood, or on favorite topics. This is 
well-nigh a fault in his character. He has natu- 
rally strong powers of resistance. feels disposed to 
overcome all obstacles, and at times may be im- 
pulsive, yet his judgment and humanity generally 
prevail, and his Benevolence being larger than his 
Destructiveness, he would be disposed to forgive 
rather than punish his enemies. 

He is sensitive, mindful of reputation, ambitious, 
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polite, affable, and rather 
familiar and easy in his 
manners: but his moral 
powers are too strong to 
allow him to trifle with 
principle or moral truth 
for the sake of the opin- 
ion of others. His Firm- 
ness is not absolutely, but 
relatively, rather large. 
He requires the full ac- 
tion of other faculties to 
bring this one into pro- 
minent exercise. He is 
firm and decided, when 
any truth or principle is 
at stake which he consid- 
ers valuable, but more 
modest and pliable in the 
maintaining of his own 
opinions, Although all the 
moral organs are promi- 
nent, and each one has 
its distinct influence, yet 
Benevolence is largest. 
His perceptive faculties 
and Acquisitiveness being 
smaller than his moral 
organs, he would be less 
conscious of the physical 
sufferings of others, but 
more mindful of their spiritual wants; and would 
administer to their spiritual necessities rather 
than their physical. 

His love of truth and justice is the paramount 
trait of his character. He has strong hopes and 
anticipations, and is quite sanguine as to future 
success and results. Marvelousness, or Spiritual- 
ity, is large. He readily appreciates the spiritual, 
and oan easily disengage his mind from material 
objects, and is naturally disposed to give a spiritual 
interpretation to subjects. Constructiveness is 
rather large, but it is manifested in conjunction 
w:th Ideality—the reasoning and moral organs, 
rather than the perceptive and selfish faoulties, 
making him ingenius in argument and fruitful in 
theory. He manifests his Ideality and Sublimity 
more in a love for the sentimental than for the 
poetical and extravagant, or in a fondness for the 
arts. 

He has quite an active sense of the ridiculous, 
but is not given to rudeness or boisterousness. 
His intellectual faculties, as a class, are large; 
giving him both the power to acquire knowledge 
and comprehend principles. Iudividuality is 
rather large, giving the power to identify and in- 
dividualize. Form is large. This faculty is very 
necessary in the artist or scholar. It gives the 
ability to commit to memory, read and correct 
orthography, as well as to remember forms, faces, 
etc. His mathematical, arithmetical, and imita- 
tive talents appear to be only average. Memory 
of stories and the common events of life is ordi- 
nary—of thoughts and ideas, good. His Causality 
is large, giving the power and desire to inquire 
into the cause and tendency of things. His scope 
of intellect and range of thought are more than 
average, but his great intellectual forte arises 
from his Comparison, which is very large, giving 
strong powers of association, analysis, and criti- 
cism. He is naturally inclined to reason meta- 
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PORTRAIT OF PROF. GEORGE BUSH. 


physically. He readily sees analogies and resem- 
blanoes, and is very prone to compare and classify. 
His intuitive powers, or quick discernment of 
truth, motives, and character, are good. He has 
fair powers of Language, but is not copious or 
abundant in the use of words. His moral and so- 
cial faculties, with Comparison and Concentrative- 
ness, have the ascendenoy in his character. He 
is very much disposed to plod and dwell upon one 
one idea—to become too abstract, and not suffi- 
ciently practical in his talents. He is liable to 
be too far-fetched in his thoughts and sugges- 
tions. His mind would be better balanced if he 
had more of the ability to acquire, and take care 
of property—more worldly wisdom, tact, and 
management, dignity, self confidence, and desire 
to rely upon his own resources. He bas intellect- 
ual caution and prudence, but not enough natural 
watchfuloess and guardedness. He has not at all 
times sufficient command over his feelings. His 
spiritual and moral elements control his animal, 
his social govern his selfish, and his intellect guides 
his ambition and ingenuity. 

We take the following from the Prose Writers 
of America: 

BIOGRAPHY. 

George Busu, one of the most profound and 
ingenious scholars of the present age, was born at 
Norwich, in the eastern part of Vermont, on the 
twelfth of June, 1796, and entered Dartmouth 
College in the eighteenth year of his age, far ad- 
vanced in classical learning, and distinguished 
for graces of style in literary composition, at that 
time unusual even among the veterans of the pul- 
pit and the press. Among his classmates of 
Dartmouth were the late Dr. Marsh, of the Uni- 
versity of Vermont, so eminent us a scholar, a phil- 
osopher, and a Christian; Thomas C. Upham, who 
has won an enviable reputation by his metaphys- 
ical writings; and Rufus Choate, who at the bar 
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and in the Senate has been among the most con- 
spicuous for learning, wisdom, and fervid elo- 
quence. Mr. Choate was his chum,” and at this 
time their pursuits as well as their tastes were 
congenial; but religious influences changed the 
intentions of Mr. Bush, and after graduating, 
with the highest honors, in 1818, he entered the 
Theological Seminary, at Princeton, to prepare 
himself for the ministry. In due time he received 
ordination in the Presbyterian Church, and hav- 
ing passed a year as tutor in Princeton College, he 
in 1824, went to Indiana, under the auspices of 
the Home Missionary Society, and settled in In- 
dianapolis. In the following year he was married 
to the daughter of the Hon. Lewis Condict, of 
Morristown, in New Jersey. He acquired con- 
siderable reputation as a preacher, professor- 
ships were offered him in several colleges, and 
prospects of the satisfaction of all his ambition 
seemed opening before him ; but in 1827, when he 
had been four years in Indiana, his wife died, and 
he returned to the East. 

He had already written occasionally for the 
literary and theological journals, but now he de- 
termined to consecrate his life to letters and learn- 
ing; and in the various departments of dogmat- 
ical and ethical theology, general commentary, 
biblical antiquities, hermeneutics, and criticism, 
the fruits of his industrial pen have ever since en- 
gaged the attention of scholars and thinking men. 
His election to the professorship of Hebrew and 
Oriental Literature in the University of the city 
of New York, in 1831, may have had some influ- 
ence on the direction of his studies, but the field 
on which he entered would, under any circum- 
stances, have been preferred by him, and is. the 
one in which he was fitted to acquire the greatest 
influence and reputation. 


The first work of Professor Bush was his life of 
Mohammed, published in 1832.“ This was followed 
in the next year by his celebrated Treatise on the 
Millennium, in which he has assumed the position 
that the millennium, strictly so called, is past. 
But by the millennium he does not mean the golden 
age of the Church, which, in common with nearly 
all good men, he regards as a future era. 

In 1885 he published his Hebrew Grammar, of 
which a second edition appeared in 1838. It has 
been highly approved wherever used. It is better 
adapted than sny other to elementary instruc- 
tion. 

In 1840 he commenced the publication of his 
Commentaries on the Old Testament. His careful 
study, his scrupulous fidelity in eliciting the ex- 
act meaning of the original, and his peculiar tact 
in explaining it, have made his commentaries 
every where popular, so that before the completion 
of the series, some of the volumes have passed 
through many editions. In all of them will be 
found discussions on the most important points of 
biblical science, extending far beyond the ordi- 
nary dimensions of expository notes, and amount- 
ing, indeed, to elaborate dissertations of great 
value. 

In 1844 he published the Mterophant, a monthly 
magazine, in which he enters elaborately into the 
nature of the prophetic symbols, and in one of 
the numbers brings out some grand results as to 
the physical destiny of the globe. He assumes 
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that a fair construction of the language of the 
prophets is far from countenancing the common 
opinions respecting the literal conflagration of the 
heavens and the earth, and does not even teach 
that such a catastrophe is ever to take place. He 
denies not that this may possibly be the finale 
which awaits our planet and the solar system, but 
contends that if so, it is to be gathered from as- 
tronomy rather than revelation—from the apoca- 
lypse of Newton, Laplace, and Herschel, than 
from that of John. The letters in the Hierophant 
to Professor Stuart on the Double Sense of Proph- 
ecy, have been regarded as among the finest 
specimens of critical discussion. 

The next work of Professor Bush, and the one 
which has excited the ‘most attention and contro- 
versy, was Anastasis, or the Doctrine of the Resur- 
rection of the Body Rationally and Spiritually 
Considered, published in 1844. l 

In 1845 Professor Bush avowed a full belief and 
candid adoption of the doctrines and disclosures 
of Emanuel Swedenborg, and he has since devoted 
himself, almost exclusively, to their exposition 
and defense. He has translated Swedenborg’s 
Diary, from the Latin; published most of his 
other works, with copious original notes; made 
a Statement of Reasons for joining the new 
church,” and, in numerous addresses and tracts, 
maintained, with an eloquence and earnestness, 
with which they never were maintained before 
the principles of the inspired philosopher” of 
Upsal. 

Professor Bush wrote a work on the higher phe- 
nomena of Mesmerism,* which is designed to 
show that the laws of spiritual intercourse devel- 
oped in the magnetic state, afford a striking con- 
firmation of the truths of Swedenbory’s revelations 
on the same subject; so much so, that if the as- 
serted mental phenomena of Mesmerism be facts, 
Swedenborg’s claim to communion with spirits is 
established. At the same time, he contends that 
the evidence of Swedenborg’s truth is amply suffi- 
cient to command faith independently of this, and 
that the credit of his doctrines is in no way 
compromised by any position assumed in regard 
to Mesmerism. 

„The inquiry after truth, which is the love- 
making, or wooing of it; the knowledge of truth, 
which is the presence of it, and the belief of truth, 
which is the enjoying of it,“ Lord Bacon says, is 
the sovereign good of human nature.” There was 
never a more sincere lover of truth than George 
Bush; few have sought it with more earnestness 
and humblenees; and that he has discovered it he 
seems to have the evidence of a profound satis- 
faction. He looks for the grandest moral, political, 
and intellectual movements that man has ever seen ; 
indeed, thinks they are now taking place; that the 
race is swinging loose from its ancient moorings, 
and is launching upon an unexplored sea, where 
are no charts for its guidance, where the azimuth 
must be often plied and the plummet often thrown 
into the wide ocean, on which floats the vessel 
freighted with the weal of the world; but the 
age, with all its voices, bids him hope : the widere- 
prehension of wrong, the deep-seated feeling of 
right, the diffusion of learning and religion, the 

* Mesmer and Swedenborg, or the Relation of Mes- 
merism to the Doctrines and Disclosures of Swedenborg. 
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giving way of barbarous usages to order and law, 
the extension of man’s dominion over the elements, 
by which space and time are removed from between 
nations, all give promise to him of the last and 
most glorious act in the drama of the earth, and 
while he labors he sings, Eureka ! 

The extent and variety of his learning, his rare 
courage, the unpretending simplicity and kindness 
of his manners, his fervent and trustful piety, in- 
sure for him respect and affection, and render him 
the fittest instrument for the propagation of a new 
faith that has appeared, perhaps, in the nineteenth 
century. 

He has, as a preacher, and as editor of the 
New Church Repository, labored for the last ten 
years to build up and extend the Swedenborgian 
faith. 

For some years Professor Bash’s health has 
been failing. Some months since he removed to 
Rochester, N. Y., to avoid the sea breeze, but his 
constitution was too much impaired to be restored, 
and he died in that city on the 19th of September 
last. 


— 


THE DICTIONARY AS A SCHOOL- 
BOOK.“ 


A DICTIONARY is a book designed to teach the 
pronunciation and definition of words; but the 
derivation of the word itself, as well as that of 
its synonym, lexicon, seems to intimate that its 
teachings have something to do with the speaking 
or expressing of our own thoughts by the voice 
or the pen. In order todo this intelligently, it is 
necessary not only to know the ordinary applica- 


-tions of words, but that we should be familiar 


with their organ and structure, their modifica- 
tions and history. 

A person who never covsults a dictionary may 
employ language with comparative accuracy ; but 
as he acquires it by imitation, he will be liable to 
fall into errors similar to that of a lady who said 
she heard there had been a “collusion” on the 
railroad! He may love to converse with the 
printed page, and possess much general informa- 
tion, but he will fail to perceive those nicer shades 
of meaning which, like the delicate pencilings in 
the corolla of a flower, are hidden from the view 
of him who contents himself with a cursory in- 
stead of a minute examination of what is before 
him. Nor can his soul thrill with the emotions 
of those who comprehend the richly beautiful and 
instructive suggestions growing out of, and the 
associations clustering around a word, when the 
age and clime in which it had its birth are 
known, and they can trace the record of its trav- 
els and changes of costume until it becomes a 
component part of our language. A word, in it- 
self, is often a concentrated history, as well as 
the vehicle of undying thought. 

As the knowledge of words thus tends to en- 
rich the mind, and contributes to the higher men- 
tal pleasures, should it not be made a prominent 
object of pursuit? Should not our children and 
youth be early taught that the dictionary, if 
rightly studied, will help them to think connect- 
edly, to write with precision and grace, to speak 
with convincing clearness and power, and 80 
judge intelligently the writings of others? Let 


* From a Prize Essay, by Cynthia M. Bishop, New 
York Teacher. 
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them heed the advice of Daniel Webster, who, 
when asked by a young man what books the latter 
should purchase to render his leisure hours most 
profitable, replied ‘‘ Buy dictionaries; J read 
dictionaries.” 

But the work must commence in the school- 
room—the teacher must lay the corner-stone— 
therefore I shall attempt to unfold some of the 
methods that I have devised to accomplish at 
least a part of it. The child should, with his 
first reading lesson, be taught to interest himself 
in the meaning and use of every word the printed 
form of which he learns to recognize. The teach- 
er must supply needed definitions for a time, 
but as soon as be can read with tolerable readi- 
ness, he should be taught the design and worth 
of a dictionary. It has been my custom to urge 
every child capable of its use, to own one, and 
keep it at his desk. I generally prefer the Aca- 
demio, as the largest convenient size for pupils ; 
but I always want a copy of the Unabridged on 
my table, which is aceessible to them whenever 
they meet with a word which is defined unsatis- 
factorily, or not at all, in the smaller vocabularies. 
It is important to encourage them to approach 
that shrine of wisdom at the very time they feel 
the want of an oracle; otherwise the mind will 
grow indifferent, and gradually become satisfied 
with conjecturing the import of unknown words. 
Such a result will be highly injurious, for from 
no study can the fullest benefit be derived while 
the language in which any truth is clothed fails 
to be comprehended. 


But I am expected to name some definite meth- 
ods of employing the dictionary in school-room 
service. There are a few that I will mention with- 
out indorsing. One is, making it a spelling-book 
for classes who spell orally. It has been said 
that the long practice of this method makes good 
spellers. It may; but not every good oral speller 
can write orthographically, nor do many of them 
learn to think as a consequence of such training. 
True, some definitions may be learned accidentally 
while studying their spelling, or some strange 
word may excite their curiosity to see what it 
means; but they will not notice the explanation 
of those common words which they think they 
understand, but could not define if called upon to 
do so. Some teachers, however, require definitions 
and all to be committed ;” but to this I have 
two objections. First, pupils will have forgotten 
the first half of the book before they are twenty 
pages past the middle; and secondly, Poll Parrot- 
like, they will repeat words without fathoming 
the thought conveyed, or acquiring the ability to 
reproduce it, if wanted on a future occasion. It 
may be said that children are not expected to 
retain everything. Then do not cram their mem- 
ories with everything, but let them receive only 
what can be digested and assimilated to the in- 
tellectual structure. 

How and when, then, should a pupil be in- 
structed to make use of his dictionary? I answer, 
just when he feels a desire to know something 
more concerning any word he meets, or wishes 
to use. To the child who has not been stuffed 
into mental dyspepsia, or stultified by improper 
teaching, nothing is more natural than the de- 
sire to know. This will be excited whenever he 
finds a word enveloped in any degree of ob- 


scurity ; for the mind, once taught to love the 
sunlight of certainty, will not rest satisfied under 
a cloud. If a pupil choses to commit definitions 
to paper, I would not object ; for the act of trans- 
cribing may tend to fix the meaning, and it 
certainly favors the formation of a habit of using 
the pen in connection with study. I would also 
approve of his expressing an honest doubt of 
the correctness of any pronunciation or definition 
given by a fellow-pupil, or even by the teacher, 
so that it may be brought to the standard” 
for trial. The habit of close attention thus en- 
couraged will more than compensate for the loss 
of time incurred. 

But there is, with pupils, a difficulty connected 
with this subject. They often say, ‘‘It takes so 
long to find the words.” This little though 
serious complaint is founded on fact. If, for ex- 
ample, they wished to find the word cortical, 
some of them would commence with the cor's, and 
look at every word in eight or ten columns, for 
fear they should miss it! This leads me to dis- 
cuss what I will term the method of acquiring 
the mechanical skill necessary to the pleasurable 
use of a lexicon. 


First, the pupil must know the order of the let- 
ters of the alphabet so perfectly (there are adults 
who do not) that he oan tell, without effort, wheth- 
er a given letter precedes or follows any other 
given letter. Secondly, how to apply this to the 
speedy finding of words when the spelling is 
known. To illustrate—suppose he is in pursuit 
of construction. He looks for the con’s—not in 
the middle or back part of the book, however— 
and perhaps the first word he sees is contain. 
This is con-t, while construction has con-s; 8 
precedes t, so he instantly knows that he must 
turn back for it; but as there are many words 
having as initial, con-s, he may turn too far. 
Perhaps conscience may catch his eye; yes, here 
is con-s, but it is con-s-c, while he wants con-s-t, 
therefore he must turn forward without stopping 
to read every word in several columns. As he 
turns, his glance falls on cons(ernation—con-s-t-e, 
he wants r in place of that c, and still goes 
forward. 


Another momentary observation reveals con- 
strict—ay, almost there, six letters right; it only 
remains to find u where this has i. Now he sees 
it; and the whole process has not consumed one 
fifth of the time occupied in desoribing it. I have 
spun out this illustration to some length to show 
fully how children (not the already wise) may be 
taught to waste no time while determining the 
latitude and longitude of any point in this sea of 
words. The proper understanding of the above 
process will also enable the pupil to ascertain 
quickly whether a given word is in his dictionary 
or not. A strange and uncommon word is en- 
countered; I will say sorbic, as this is the first I 
found when seeking an illustration. He opens his 
vocabulary at sor, and finds that the very first 
word in that list in the Academic, is sorcery. 
He may shut it at once ; for if sorbic were there at 
all, it would precede any and all words beginning 
with sor-c. Suppose disvouch is the word, he 
would know better than to wade through a dozen 
columns headed by dis, when that word in dis- 
must necessarily occur near the end of that 
long list. 


LOVE OF APPROBATION. 


[We copy the following from the Chri-tian Fra. The 
writer, who gives the signature “ Friend,” is, in the main, 
correct in his views on the passion in question, but, like 
most non-professional phrenologists, he sometimes con- 
founds the action of several faculties. We suggest a few 
explanatory additions in brackets.—Eps. PRIME. Joux.] 


Most persons have a desire for the approbation 
or approval of their fellow- men; and, in many, 
this desire is very strong. It doubtless arises 
from a natural faculty of the mind, in its legiti- 
mate exercise, and consequently is not in itself 
evil, but good. It has, indeed, with considerable 
justness, been said that one who is indifferent to 
praise and censure, gives but little promise of be- 
coming great and good. 

Love of approbation is commonly accompanied 
with the desire to appear well; and, sometimes, 
with the purpose to do well [when acting with 
Conscientiousuess J. The necessity for appearing 
to advantage in the eyes of those whose approval 
is sought, is so evident as seldom to be overlook- 
ed or entirely neglected. But the attempt to seem 
[acting with Seoretiveness] what one is not, is 
vain, wicked, and contemptible ; liable to be dis- 
covered, and ruinous when once exposed. But 
the earnest wish and settled purpose to be some- 
thing which is deserving of the approval of the 
wise and good [that is, indorsed by all the Moral 
Sentiments] are, in themselves, great blessings to 
the individual who cherishes them, and they are de- 
serving of commendation, even should their posses- 
sor never succeed in accomplishing anything strik- 
ing or famous. A person can never be too am- 
bitious of achieving true excellence of character. 
And if to this ambition there be added a keen 
sensibility to the opinions of the intelligent and 
worthy, the prospect of success will be enhanced. 

But what has been said in regard to sensitive- 
ness to the esteem of the wise and good must not 
be taken without suitable qualification. Love of 
the approbation of those even whose good opinion 
is worth having, especially when the desire is 
strong, is not without its dangers. It may be 
beneficial or injurious, accordingly as it is govern- 
ed, or as it governs us. [Or, as it acts in har- 
mony with, or at war with, the higher faculties. ] 

We sometimes meet a person who possesses 
warmth of heart and strength and brilliancy of 
intellect sufficient to command a very large share 
of our affection and admiration, but who detracts: 
not a little from the effects of these excellent 
qualities by manifesting too great a sensitiveness 
to our opinion. He can submit no work of his to 
our view without some useless apology. 

When we have any work to perform, the better 
way is to do it as well as we are able, and leave 
others to form their opinions both of the work and 
its author; for, say what we will, men will think 
of us pretty much as they please. [This can be 
done if the person have large Self-Esteem and 
Combativeness.] While we are willing that this 
ehould be so, we ought certainly to reserve the 
similar privilege of speaking and writing in ac- 
cordance with our own views. If we do this, and 
a man of virtue and intelligence freely approves 
of our sentiments, and the manner in which they 
find expression, we feel that bis approval is of 
some worth. But, on the other hand, if we at- 
tempt to play a false part, and the wise and true 
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are deceived by our pretensions, and commend 
the part thus acted, that every commenda- 
tion becomes the most undisguised censure of our 
real selves, and it ought to fill us with the deepest 
mortification. . [ Seoretiveness leads to the decep- 
tion, and afterward Self-Esteem and Consoien- 
tiousness condemn the transaction.) To the 
truly sensitive, open rebuke can never be so pain- 
fal as praise that is rendered for qualities which 
they are conscious of not possessing, or acts which 
they know they never performed. 

Hence we would advise all, especially the 
young, not to become indifferent to praise or cen- 
sure, but to bring your love of approbation per- 
feotly under your control. If controlled, it will be 
of service to you, like the subdued and trained 
horse, that will carry you here and there at 
your will; but if uncontrolled, it will be a con- 
tinual source of danger and vexation, like the 
fractious, ungoverned steed which bears you help- 
lessly along at his own caprice. Labor and care 
must be brought into requisition if we will effeo- 
tually govern our love of approbation. This will 
be perceived, if we reflect for a moment on the 
numerous ways in which an ungoverned desire 
for the approval of others manifests iteelf; and the 
various mortifications and sorrows into which it is 
always liable to lead its possessor. Sometimes it 
is manifested by the disparagement of an indivi- 
dual’s own performance. At other times by his 
faltering, stammering, or hesitating, when about 
to read a production of his own, or speak of it in 
the hearing of those who are supposed to have the 
ability to criticise. In other instances it is still 
more vulgarly obtruded on the attention of people, 
when a person, after having performed a work to 
the best of his ability, asserts or intimates that, 
with proper pains, he could do much better; or, 
what is still worse, abuses his performance in the 
fond hope of hearing it praised by others. All 
of these methods, and many others, are employed, 
and they are readily understood by the discern- 
ing. When they are too gross, they are despised, 
together with the person who is vain enough to 
use them. When they evidently grow out of a 
laudable desire for approval, connected with a 
modest sense of one's ability to please, they cause 
a feeling of pain, accompanied with a desire to en- 
courage the individual to trust more in his own 
powers, and to teach him to keep his love of appro- 
bation out of sight and under control. 

By pursuing the course which has been suggest- 
ed, you may not hear so many words of unmean- 
ing praise, but you will be loved and respected 
the more by those whose affections and esteem are 
worth enjoying at a greater price, even, than 
they cost. 

It is astonishing to observe from how great an 
intellect vanity will sometimes protrude iteelf, and 
how offensive it is, even then, to persons of dis- 
cernment. [Vanity does not come from the intel- 
lect, but a great intellect may aid in controlling 
its action.] Grattan's name being mentioned in 
the presence of Erskine and Currran, it is said 
that Erskine casually asked, What he said of 
himself?“ 

„* Said of himself?’ exclaimed Curran. Noth- 
ing; Grattan speak of himself! why, sir, Grattan 
is a great man, Sir, the torture could not wring 
a syllable of self-praise from Grattan; a team of 


six horses could not drag an opinion of himself 
out of him. Like all great men, he knows the 
strength of his reputation, and will never conde- 
soend to proclaim its march, like the trumpeter of 
a puppet show.” [A truly great man is one with 
a good balance of organization. One may be 
great in talent but weak in character, or strong 
in character and not strong in intellect.) 

Curran was less pleased with the poetry of 
Byron in consequence of his talking so much of 
himself. Any subject,” said he, but that eter- 
nal one of self. I am weary of knowing once a 
month the u state of any man’s hopes or fears, 
rights or wrongs. * * * I feel skepticism all 
over me at the sight of agonies on paper; things 
that come as regular and notorious as the full of 
the moon. The truth is, his lordship weeps for 
the press, and wipes his eyes with the public.” 

Though we may not indorse all that Curran is 
represented here as saying, still enough of it is 
doubtless true to show the danger, even to a per- 
son of great intellect, of appearing too desirous of 
applause. Doing and saying too much for the 
purpose of securing fame is, perhaps, almost as 
great an error as is doing and saying nothing 
from fear of incurring censure. 


DISEASED CAUTIOUSNSESS. 


Every faculty and propensity may become 
diseased. Insanity is more or less partial; 
sometimes the mania is in one faculty, and some- 
times in another ; perhaps it would be more cor- 
rect tosay that one organ of the brain was diseas- 
ed rather than one faculty was diseased. Letit be 
remembered that we regard insanity as a disease 
of a mental orgun, not as a disease of a mental 
faculty, The brain becomes inflamed or other- 
wise diseased, and the mind suffers in consequence. 
Thus insane persons may be found in the same 
institution who manifest their aberrations of 
mind in as many different ways as there are recog- 
nized faculties. One is insane in the matter of 
sexual love, and another from disappointed friend- 
ship; another from the loss of children; another 
from the loss of property; another is insane in 
Destructiveness; another in Approbativeness ; 
still another in Self-Esteem ; and another becomes 
morbid in Conscientiousness; another in Venera- 
tion; another in the mathematical faculties. The 
same is true respecting Cautiousness, and the ab- 
normal manifestations of it are exceedingly pain- 
ful to the individual. We may remark here that 
the perverted, excessive, or diseased action of a 
faculty does not necessarily rise to the point which 
would be denominated insanity. In the case of 
Approbativeness, a person may be excessively 
sensitive, painfully alive to every breath of slan- 
der, and exceedingly inflated by praise, but is 
never insane in the world’s estimation ; just as a 
person may have an inflammation of the physical 
system without having it amount to what is called 
a fever, although he is feverish. 

A correspondent aeks us to state the symp- 
toms, and also the cure of diseased Cautiousness. 
The symptoms usually are, over-anxiety, appre- 
hensiveness, brooding melancholy, forecast, timid- 
ity, trembling anxiety about everything which 
involves possibility of danger or difficulty, and 
this against the person’s own judgment. People 


sometimes say, I am safe, but, still, I fear.” 
It may not be so easy to suggest a cure; but rest 
and non-excitement of the organs of Cautious- 
ness are about as essential to its cure as a dark 
room and cooling applications are essential to the 
cure of inflamed eyes. All excesses of excite- 
ment in the faculty should be removed or avoided, 
as we shield the lacerated flesh from the air and 
from contact with external objects by putting a 
plaster or bandage on it. Another way of re- 
straining the undue action of this organ is by in- 
troduoing to the subject pleasant, joyous, cheer- 
ful subjects and associations. An English gen- 
tleman having a great sense of aafety, desired to 
employ a coachman who would be as careful as 
he desired, and having advertised for one—hav- 
ing numerous applications for the place—he de- 
cided which would best secure his required safety 
by carefully asking each one how near he thought 
he could drive to a square precipice without 
being in danger of going over. One thought he 
could drive within a few feet, another within half 
a yard, and, finally, an Irishman, on being ques- 
tioned, replied, Ah! your honor, I would drive 
as far from it as possible, and I would not go 
near it at all, at all.“ You are the coachman for 
me, replied the gentleman, and he was right. 
So we say of the treatment of people wich dis- 
eased Cautiousness; keep them as far from dan- 
ger as you can, and when trouble comes, soothe 
them by calmness, and by the assurance that the 
danger is not imminent, and, in short, keep the 
faculty from excitement, and the organ will get 
well. 


LADIES“ GYMNASIUM. 


We are happy to announce, as a sign of pro- 
gress and improvement, the opening on the 6th of 
October of a Ladies’ Gymnasium, at 176 Atlantic 
Street, Brooklyn, opposite the Atheneum. The 
building is new, the rvom lofty, handsome, and 
well-ventilated, and the apparatus for exercise 
built in the best manner, and according to the 
most approved patterns. A public reception was 
given by Miss Mary R. Hall, who has been con- 
ducting, at another place in Brooklyn, a gym- 
nasium for ladies during the last year with 
eminent success, and has caused this room to be 
fitted up, and has, as we are informed, the lease 
for several years. Several hundred ladies and 
gentlemen were present, and, among them, many 
well-known and influential citizens, embracing 
members of the several professions, including the 
editorial. The assembly was called to order by 
Dr. Morrell, of Brooklyn, who made some per- 
tinent remarks, when he introduced our friend 
Theodore Tilton, of the Independent, who spoke 
briefly, but very forcibly, in favor of educating 
women physically, and contrasted the present 
brain culture with the almost total neglect of 
physical culture, which causes so much depres- 
sion of the health and vitality of the community, 
and so much mortality. He then introduced to 
the audience, as the chief speaker of the evening, 
Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, who commenced by 
saying, that whatever of success he had attained 
to was, humanly speaking, referable to the fact 
of a sound constitution and perfect health. This, 
he said, was partly hereditary, and partly, ow- 
ing to a fortunate incident in his early education, 
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that placed him in a school in which were practiced 
military and gymnastic exercises. These gave 
him net only the healthful and vigorous develop- 
ment incident to exercise, but also a relish for 
manly sports, which had served to maintain his 
constitution and his vigor unimpaired. He then 
launched cut into the subject of female physical 
development, and prophesied that this beautiful 
gymnasium was only the first of a series which 
were to be instituted, until there should be one 
not only in each ward in the city, but one at 
every three or four blocks; so that mothers and 
their daughters could have ample opportunity for 
physical culture and develupment, and that with- 
out going to some distant, central, solitary gym- 
nasium. He urged all persons, not only to act 
upon the suggestion themselves, namely, to send 
their daughters as pupils to this new gymnasium, 
and, those who had no daughters, to seek out some 
girl or young lady who was not able to sustain the 
expense and make them welcome to a ticket, and 
influence their friends to go and do likewise. He 
remarked that as his daughter was in a distant 
place, at school, she could not then attend person- 
ally, but until her return, he would see that some 
young lady occupied the place, at his expense, 
which his own daughter would fill if she were 
here. 

His address, which was given in his own pe- 
culiar style of clearness and practical heartiness, 
was received by the assemblage with great favor. 
On the whole, this was a most pleasant and inter- 
esting occasion, and we hope we shall have fre- 
quent opportunity to record similar openings of 
gymnasiums in Brooklyn as well as in other 
cities. ° 

We have advocated exercise for the last twenty 
years, in public and in private, in the lecture- room 
and through our journals, and we have heard of 
hundreds of instances in which individuals have 
endeavored to put in practice our suggestions, and 
it may well be inferred, therefore, that an oc- 
cas.on like the one in question was hailed by us 
with unmingled satisfaction. Every school, not 
Academy, Institute, and College merely, but every 
public school, especially in cities, should have a 
gymnasium for boys and girls and in the coun- 
try there should be a gymnasium, at least, in all 
the public schools for girls. People can support 
doctors and undertakers and nurses and invalid 
children. Why not cut the work short by main- 
taining the means of exercise and health for our 
children, 80 as, in great part, to do away with in- 
validity and doctors and their collaterals? We 
simply wish to add that Miss Hall and her assist- 
ants are eminently qualified to give instruction 
and direction to pupils in their exercises; and not 
only so. but that parents may place their daugh- 
ters under their tuition in all confidence in their 
integrity of character and refinement of manners. 
Success to the Brooklyn Ladies’ Gymnasium. 
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NEW INDUCEMENTS. 


Wr are not in favor of the various gambling 
schemes by which unprincipled publishers set 
traps, bated with poor jewelry. to catch dimes. 
Hundred-dollar gold watches (galvanized, worth 
$5, more or less); gold (plated) finger rings; 
gold (gilt) ear-rings; silver (washed) thimbles ; 


and brass shirt-buttons, bought by the peck, for 
very little money, and represented as being very 
valuable, we think very wicked. But, on the 
principle that the laborer is worthy of his hire” 
(fair pay for his services), we not only believe in, 
but we try to practice it, on all occasions. 

And with a view to remunerate those who feel 
and take an interest in our publications, we have 
concluded to offer the following 

“SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS.” 

For Turee DoLLARs we will send three dol- 
lars’ worth of any books published by us, at regu- 
lar mail prices, post-paid, or by express, and a 
copy of either the Warer-Cure or PHRENOLOGI- 
CAL JOURNAL, one year. 

For Fivs DoLLA RS, we will send five dollars’ 
worth of our books, post-paid, by mail, or by ex- 
press, and Lire ILLUSTRATED one year. 


Foa Ten DolLAus, we will send ten dollars’ 
worth of any books published by us, pre-paid, and 
one copy of Lire ILLUSTRATED, PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL, and Water-Cure JOURNAL, a year. 

This, we think, will be much better for the 
reader, and for all concerned, than any * risk” 
which may be had in the best scheme offered by 
cheap-jewelry concerns. A little effort will enable 
any one to secure for himself a good library of val- 
uable books, at a very moderate cost. Address 

FOWLER & WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 

P.S.—This offer will remain open till January 
Ist, 1860. Our friends will please act promptly. 


To Correspondents. 


A. B.— Tou can subscribe for the JournNaL and 
have your subscription commence at any time. Postage 
stamps may be sent, or you can inclose a note or gold 
dollar. ‘ 

J. K.—Tell us what you mean by free 
agency,” and we will reply to your queries. 


“EDUCATION COMPLETE.” 


[This work—in three parts—contains important 
matter relating to the Growth, Development, and 
proper Education of the Worin Maw! Body, 
Brain, and Mind, Physical, Intellectual, and 
Moral. It is, in all respects, one of the best works 
in the English language. We give the Title, and 
an abstract from the Contents: 


EDUCATION COMPLETE. EMBRACING 


Physiology, Animal and Mental, applied to the 
Preservation and Res'oration of Health of Body 
and Power of Mind ; Self. Culture and Perfection 
of Character, including the Management of 
Youth; Memory and Intellectual Improvement, 
applied to Self. Education and Juvenile Instruc- 
tion. Complete in one large well-bound 12mo. 
volume, with 855 pages, and upward of 70 en- 
gravings. FowLxR snp WELLS, Publishers, 
308 Broadway, New York. 


PART FIRST CONTAIN? HEALTH OF BODY AND 
POWER OF MIND. 


Hearn, rrs Laws AND PRESERVATION — 
Happiness, the natural consequence of law obeyed, and 
suffering, of law violated; Happiness constitutional; Ob- 
ject of physiological and phreuological education. 


Reciprocatiov EXISTING BETWEEN BODY AND 
Mixp.—Man a physical and mental being; Mind and 
body perfectly inter-related ; Importance of understanding 
these relatio e; Health—its value, feasibility, and duty; 
Sickness and death not F but governed by 
law; Premature death sinful. 


Foon, irs Necessity AND SeLectrion.—Unper- 
verted appetite an infallible directory; Animal food; 
Vegetable do.; Fruits, etc.; Bread, pastry, fruit, milk, 
sweets, butter, and esculente; How to eat—or mastication, 
quantity, time, etc.: The motion of the stomach ; Exercise 


after meals; The duodenum, liver, pancreas, intestines, 
and their functions. 


CIRCULATION, RESPIRATION, PERSPIRATION, 
AND SlLxxr.— The heart—its s'ructure and office; The 
lungs—thelr structure and functions; Perspiration, or the 
s'ructure, functions, snd cleansing of the skin; Water es- 
sential to life; Colds—their cuonrequences; Prevention; 
The cure of colds by perspiration; The regulatiou of the 
temperature by fire and clothing—their kinds and amounts; 
Sleep—its necessity, function, duration, s+ ason. promotion, 
postures, and apparatus; The glandular system and ab- 
sorbents ; Locomotion—its apparatus and necessity ; The 
osseous or bony system; ‘ibe muscles—their necessity, 
structure, formation, and exercise. 


THe Brain anv Nervous Sverem.—Position, 
fanction, and structure of the brain; Consciousness, or the 
seat of the soul; The remedy of diseases; Observance of 
the laws of health more effectual restoratives than medi- 
cines; Balance or proportion among the functions essen- 
tia] to health, its preservation and restoration. 


PART 8ECOND.—SEL!-CULTURE AND PERFEC- 
TION OF CHARACTER. 


Procression A Law or THinGs—its applica- 
tion to human and personal improvement; Conditions of 
perfection and enjoyment; The harmonious action of all 
the ſacultles; The jinter-relation existing between the 
body and the poy ee ; Governing the propensities by 
the intellectual and moral faculties. 


Tue Eventy BALANCED—a proportionate 
action of the faculties a condition of perfection; Its feasi- 
bility, and the mode of securing it. 


ANALYs8I8 AND Means or STRENGTHENING 
THE Facu.tins.— Amativeness ; Philoprogenitiveness; Ad- 
hesiveness ; Union for Life; Inhabitiveness ; Continuity, 
or Concentrativeness; Vitativenees: Combativeness; 
Destructivervess, or Executiveness ; Alrment'veness ; Aqua- 
tivenese, or Bibaivencss ; Acquisittveness ; Secretivenees ; 
Cautiousness; Approbativencss ; Self-Esteem ; Firmnees ; 
Consc'entiousness; Hope; Spirituality—Marvelousness ; 
Veneration; Benevolence; Constructiveness; Ideahty ; 
Sublimity ; Imitation; Mirthfulness ; Agreeableness. 


SUMMARY APPLICATION TO JUVENILE Mawn- 
AGEMENT AND PERSONAL IMPROVEMENT. 


PART THIRD—MEMORY, ITS CULTIVATION AND 
INTELLECTUAL IMPROVEMENT. 


CLASSIFICATION AND FuNCTIONS OF THE Ix- 
TELLECTUAL Facu.tTizs.—Man’s superiority ; Intellect his 
crowning endowment; Importance of Cultivation; Uses 
and value of a retentive memory ; Extent to which it can 
be improved. Individuality: Definition—location ; Adap- 
tation and primitive function; Studying buman nature; 
Obeervation must precede reaconior Form: Definition 
and locatiou ; Adaptation and function; Form employed 
in reading and spelling. Size: Definition and locution ; 
Adaptation and funct'on ; Means of cultivating Size; The 
study of Geometry. Weight. Color. Order: The advan- 
teges of order. Calculation: How to teach Arithmetic. 
Locality ; Cultivation of locality; Traveling; Geography. 
Eventuality: The power of memory illmitable. Time: 
Importance of periodicity; Empley all your time; Doing 
first what is most important; Wasting time by shortening 
life; Righty to improve time prepares for eternity; Sin 
here deteriorates torever. Tune: Iuſſuences of music over 
the mind: Means of cultivating music; Right direction; 
Natural and artificial music: The imperfections of modern 
music, Language: Conversational excellence; Power of 
Eloquence ; Eloquence natural; Means of improving con- 
versation and delivery ; Good language; Perspicuity. or- 
nament, naturalness, ete ; Defects in the English language ; 
Phonography and ite advantayes—a true science. Causal- 
ity : Deficiency of reason; Answering questions ; Teaching 
others to think for themselves; Lectures; Cabinets of 
natural specimens ; Collegiate education; Astronomy; An- 
atomy und Physiology ; he Study of Nature us a whole ; 
Study God in bis works. Comparison: Definition and loca- 
tion ; Adaptation and office; luduetlve reasoning. Human 
Nature: Definition and location; Adaptation and use. 


DeveLopmentTs REQUISITE For PARTICULAR 
Avooations.—Good Teachers; Clergymen; Physicians; 
Lawyers; State-men ; Editora ; Authors; Publie speakers ; 
Poets; Lecturers; Merchants; Mechanics; Artists; Paint- 
ers; Farmers; ners; Landl-rds; Privters; mil- 
liners ; Seamatresses; Fancy Workers, and the like. 

Full and explicit directions are given for the cultivation 
and right direction of all the powers of the mind, instruc- 
tion for finding the exact location of each organ, and its 
relative size as compared with others. Ia short, Epvoa- 
TION COMPLETE” is a library in itself, and covers the Ex- 
TIRE Nature OF Man. It should be found in the posses- 
sion of every family, and carefully read by every man, 
woman, and child. 

A new edition of this great work has been recently 
printed, and may now be had in one voiume. Price, pre- 
paid by rinsr MAIL to any Poet-office, $2 5), 

Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 

808 Broadway, New York. 


AGENTS in every neighborhood will be supplied in pack- 
ages of n dozen or more copies by Expreas, or as Freight. 
Single copies by mail. Reader, will you have a copy? 
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Adbertisements. 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for this Journal, to 
secure insertion, should be sent to the Publishers on or be- 
fore the 10th of the month previous to the one in which 
they are to appear. Announcements for the next number 
should be sent in at once. 

TERMs.—T wenty-five cents a line each insertion. 


OUR JOURNALS. 


LIFE ILLUSTRATED: A FIRST. CLASS 


Weekly Pioronral Newspaper, devoted to News, Lit- 

erature, Science, and the Arts; to Entertainment. Im- 

provement and Progress. One of the beat Family 
ewspapers. $2 a year. 


Tue Water-CurE JOURNAL: DE- 


voted to Hydropatby, its Philosophy and Practice ; 
to Physiology and Anatomy; and those Laws which 
govern Life and Health. Illustrated with numerous 
appropriate engravings. 81 a year. 


Tur PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL: 


Devoted to all those Progressive measures for the ele- 
vation and Improvement of Mankind. Amplv illus- 
trated with Portraits of the Virtuous and the Vicious; 
also of all the Races. 81 a year. 


The above—all threo—will be sent a year for ¢8. 
Subscriptions for one or all may commence any time. 


Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


Friends and readers are solicited to ald in extend- 
ing the circulation of these Jouaxal A. By calling the at- 
tention of friends and neighbors to the special objects of 
each, additions may be easily made to the liet, and the 
good cause of Paoerzss and [IMPROVEMENT advanced. 


Metuupist Book Concern, 200 


Mulberry Street, New York.—Being in constant receipt of 
inquiries from our brethren, respecting & wing Machines, 
with requests to recommend and purchase, we have. in 
conjunction with some lady friends, carefully and thor- 
oughly examined the various machives of practical value 
for family sewing, and find those made by Tue WHEELER 
AND WILSON MANUFACTURING Company, 505 Broadway, 
New Tork. to fully combine the essentials of a good iu» 
strument, and such as we can confidently recommend. 
Haviog seen so favorable results from thelr use, in our 
own and the households of our friends, we are desirous 
that their benefits should be shared by all our brethren, 
and hence bave interested ourselves in their behalf. 
With best wishes, your brethren, 
ABEL *TEVENB, 
James Foy, J. PORTER, 
DaNIEL Wisp, J. Bens. EDWARDS, 
Davip Tzrey, W. A. Cox. 


Merry’s Mustum AND Woop- 


WORTH’S CABINET.—Agents wanted to solicit sub- 
scriptions for this well-known Illustrated Magazino for 
Boys aud Girls. The new volume commences with Janu- 
ary number, which will be ready by the 15th of December. 
Terms, One Dollar a year. Address 
J. N. STEARNS & Co., 
1:6 Nassau Street, New York. 


Tuos. CARLTON, 


RARE Books oN PHRENOLOGY.— 


We have a few coples of the books named below which 
we can furnish to those desiring them, at the prices 
numed, so long as they last 

These books are not stereotyped, and there are but very 
few copies remaining. In a few months they will be en- 
tirely out of the market, and not to be had at any price. 
For copies, address FowLER anD WELLS, New York. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE DERANGED MANIFES- 
TATIONS OF THE MIND, OR INSANITY. 


By J. C. Spurzheim, M. D., Licentiute of tho College of 
Physicians of London and of the Universities of Vienna 
and Paris. Third American edition. with notes, improve- 
menis, and plates. With an Appendix. by A. Brigham 
M. D., author of Remarks on the Influence of ental 
Cultivation on Health.” Pp. 278, with Illustrations, 81 50. 


ELEMENTS OF PHRENOLOGY. 


By George Combe, late President of the Phrenological 
Society. Fourth American edition, improved and en- 
larged from the third Edinburgh, by the author. With en- 
gravings. Pp. 204, 50 cents. 

HORAE THRENOLOGICÆE; 


Being three Phrenological Essays: 

I. On Morality. 

IT. On the Best Means of Obtaining Happincss. 

III. On Veneration. 

By John Epps, M. D., Director of tne Royal Jennerian 
and London Vaccine Inst-tutions ; Lecturer on Materia 
Medica and Chemistry; Member of the Edinburgh Phren- 
ological Society. and author of tne “ Internal Evidences 
of Ohristianity Deduced from Phrenology.” With notes 
\ by Bev. John Pierpont Pp. 96, price 50 cents. 


c> 


A New FEATURE.—THE Sonoot- 


MASTER'S WOOING. The new volume of Lire ILLUS- 
TRATED, commencing October 29, will contain a story from 
the pen of one of the best American writers, entitled 


THE SCHOOLMASTER'S WOOING: 
A Tae or New ExLAun, 


which we have no hesitation in promising our readers 
will be one of the best stories ever written for newspaper 
colamns; and entertaining as has been the widely-read 
and far-famed history ot the Minister's Wooing, that of the 
Schoulmaster will be not less worth» of public attention. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 


A Book for Everybody who Writes or Talks. 


THE RIGHT WORD IN THE RIGHT 


PLACE: A New Pocket Dictionary and Reference 
Book; Embracing Extensive Collections of Synonyms, 
Technical Terms, Abbreviations, and Foreign Phrases; 
Chapters on Writing for the Press, Punctaation, an 
Proo-Reading ; und other Interesting and Valuable In- 
formation. By the author of “ How to Write,” “ How to 
Talk,” ete., ete. 

This comprehensive little volume contains the essence 
of three or four heavy works cendensed into a size and 
form adapting it to the Desk or the Pocket and afforded 
at a price which brings it within the reach of all; aud no 
oue who has occasion to use the English language, either 
in speaking or writing, should fail to procure it. We haz- 
ard nothing in pronouncing it almost 

INDISPENSABLE TO THE WRITER AND SPEAKEB. 

First we have in u compact and reliable shape 


A Dictionary of Synonyms, 


comprising a grea‘er number of words of similar meaning, 
from which to make choice, than any other collection ; and 
enabling the writer or speaker to select, at a glance, 

The Right Word, 


and say just what he means, and nothing more or Jess— 
making his language fit his thoughts as one’s clothes 
should his person, and illustrating Dean Swifts definition 
of style 
de Proper Worps IN Proper PLACES.” 
This part alone is well worth the price of tho whole work. 
It is followed by 


A Dictionary of Technical Terms, 


carefully compiled, and comprising all the more common- 
ly used and important tecbnicalities of the various Arts, 

rades, and Professions, many of which are not found in 
the dictionaries in common use. The want of such a col- 
lection of words, in a compact and convenient form. has 
long been felt. Appended to the foregoing is an extensive 


List of Abbreviations, 


containing everything that anybody need have occasion to 
use or understand, und a Collection of more than 800 


i Forcign Phrases, 


Latin, French, Italian, and Spanish, with their Pronuncia- 
tion ; embracing all that are likely to occur in one’s gen- 
eral reading, and removing one of the greatest stumbling- 
blocks in the way of 


Tas UNLEARNED IN THE LANGUAGES. 


The reader would not think of asking more than this for 
Harr a DoLLaR; but we have given here, in addition, 


A Chapter on Punctuation ; 
HINTS ON 
Writing for the Press; 
And Instructions in 
Proof-Reading, 


with illustrations of the uso of the various characters re- 

quired in marking proof-sheets. This instruction is indis- 
nsable to alt persons who wish to write for the press. 
short, this work should be the 


Pocket and Desk Companton 


or 
Tue EDITOR; Tux ORATOR; 
Tux CLERGYMEN; Tnr DEBATER; 
THE LAWYER; 


Tue Stump SPEAKER; 
THe PHYSICIAN; 


Tux TEACHER; 
THE LEGISLATOR; 


Tux STUDENT, AND 
Tux CORRESPONDENT} THs CoNVERSATIONIST. 


PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 
Sent by mall, to any address, on receipt of the price. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 


READ THE SCHOOLMASTER’S Woo- 


ING ia Lire ILLUSsTr RATED. Two Dollars a year; six 
months fur One Diar. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 


x 

Tuer New ILLUSTRATED SELF-IN- 
STRUGCTOR IN PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOLOGY, 
with more than a Hundred Engraved Portraits of Re- 
markable Men and: Women. This excellent practical 
work, written for the information and improvement of all, 
embraces, among other topics: Tas Laws or Lirs; 
Hereditary Influences; Ilealth — How to Preserve It; 
Temperaments—illustrated ; Sians or CHARACTER; Prin- 
ciples and Proofs of Phrenology ; Analysis and Classifica- 
tion of the Faculties; and a Chart for Recording Examina- 
tions. A bandy 12mo vol., revised and colarged, bound 
with gilt back and sides. Price, 40 cents. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 


ALL THE REQUISITES FOR 
PHYSIOLOGICAL, PHRENOLOGICAL, AND HY- 
DROPATHIO LECTURERS AND PRACTITIONERS 

MAY EB ORDERED OF 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 


By Mail or Hoprese. 
PHYSIOLOGY. 

A beautiful set of anatomical and physiological plates, 
six in number, mounted on canvas and rollers, or color- 
ed. Price, $12. 

Also, Lambert's Anatomical Charts on rollers, colored, 
six in the set. Price, $6. 

Paty Weber's ditto, size of life, eleven in the set. 
ce, e 
Manikins, from $325 to $1,000 each. 
Skeletons—French wired—ready for use, from 885 to 


$45 each. 
AYDROPATHY. 


Dr. Trall’s Encyclopedia..... 777 $3 
Dr. Shew’s Family Physician....... E T TS 
Water-Cure in Chronic Diseases 
Domestic Practice of Hydropathy ...........s00cee: 
Water-Cure Library, seven volumes, and other stand- 
ard works. 
The New Pocket Syringgn ee 
Droas Tumpe; LE E E E EE ETENEE ER] %% „eee 6 2 „ 0 0 
Nipple Shield............. sekeras FCC 


PHRENOLOG T. 


Specimens for Societies and Private Cabinets. Fortr of 

our best Specimens, size of Life. Cast from the heads of 
John auiney Adams, Aaron Burr, George Combe, Elihu 
Burritt, T. H. Benton, Henry Clay, ; 
A. Emmett, Dr. Gali, Sylvester Graham, J. C. Neal, Silas 
Wright, Black Hawk, Osceola, ete., ete. They can be 
packed and sent as freight or express with safety. Price, 
only $25 for forty casts. 

Also, Fowler’s Phrenology, Combe’s Phrenology, Phre- 
nological Charts, and marked Busta. 


288 82888 
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Crayon Heads...........ccccceeces 8 #1 50 to $3 00 
Water Color Head cess cc cecece 800 * 500 
Oil Color Head ccc cc cc ccc cens . 400 * 8 00 


A New FratuRe.— THE SchooL- 


MASTER’S WOOING. The new volume of LI ILLUS- 
TRATED, commencing October 29, will c ntain a story from 
the pen of one of the best American writers, entitl 


THE SCHOOLMASTER'S WOOING: 
A TaLe or New ENGLAND, 


which we have no hesitation in promising our readers 
will be one of the best stories ever written for newspaper 
columns; and entertuining as has been the widely-read 
and farameud history of the Mintster’s Wooing, that of the 
Scboolmaster will not be less worthy of public attention. 


FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 


Tue Human Voice; its Rieur 


Management in Speaking and Reading—Principles of 
True Eloquence— Functions of the Vocal Organs— Motion 
uf Letters of the Alphabet—Cultivation of the Ear—Die- 
orders of Vocal and Articulatiog Organs—Origin and Con- 
struction of the English Language—Proper Methods of 
Delivery—Remedial Effects ot Reading, Speaking, etc. 

A series of articles—t: be empl ef in fur numbere— 
5 in the WATER-CURE JOURNAL for Sep- 
tember. 

Articles on Water-Cure in France; Hydropathy ; Fever; 
Water-Cure Explained; “crofula; vore Eyes; Nervous 
Debility ; Piles; Proper Food fur Women; Saint Vitus's 
Dance, etc., in september number, now ready. Terms, $1 
a year, or 10 cents a number. 

SPECIAL OFFER.—THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL 
will be sent four months for 25 cents, commencing with 
September. Address 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 803 Broadway, New York. 


Tue WATER-CURE JOURNAL, 


and HERALD OF HEALTH.—Fove Copies will be 
sent to subscribers 4 months for 8, commencing with the 
September number. Send orders to FOWLER AND 
WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 


LIFE [ILLUSTRATED IS A FIRST- 


Class Pictorial Weekly Journal, devoted to Entertainment, 
Improvement, and Progress, designed to encourage a spirit 
of Hope, Manliness Self-Re'iance, and Activity; to illustra e 
life in all ius phases. A high-toned Pictorial Weekly Paper, 
which onght to bo read by every Famifty. Published at 8% 
a year, $1 for half a year, and w Cluvs of Four, three months 
for One Dollar. Try it. Address, 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 806 Broadway, New York. 


The Panama Star says: * Lira ILLUSTRATED 18 ove of the 
beet papers ;ubitehed in the United Mtutes. We know of 
no more instructive and inter siing publication fr family 
reading. Young and old, parents ud children, high and 
low, rich and pour, will fud something to suit them in iu 
columns.” 

Lu ILL Ve rnAπ p ie marked by teste and beauty, and we 
have no doubt li wil be the best paner of the kind punished 
in New Yorn.—Qurner Stone, Columbus, Gi. We can 
comtacnd it to the patronage ot our friende. It is dlled with 
excellent reading, well arranged, with everything under ap 


appropriste head. Auburn ( Ala.) Gazeti . 
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His LAST WORE! 


The late DR. WILLIAM ^. ALCOTT left among his 
papers a most remarkable manuscript, entitled 


FORTY YEARS IN THE WILDERNESS OF PILL3 
AND POWDERS; 


Ox, Tax CocitaTions AND CONFESSIONS OF AN AGED 
PHYSICIAN. 


This most interesting, curious, and valuable book will 
be published on THURSDAY, SEPT. 1. 

It is a book for every household and every individual— 
presenting for the ben: fit of others a wise man’s experi- 
ences and observations in the world of medicine, illustrated 
with a superb portrait on steel of the venerable and beloved 
author. In 1 vol., 12mo. Price 21. 

Tens of thousands will buy and read this bo k— it will 
therefore be a great book for Agents. Applications sbould 


be addressed to 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 


Worss or Hon. Horace MANN, 


IN ONE LARGE VOLUME, with fine Portrait on Steel, 
ening te best writings, including: THOLGHTS FOR A 
Youne (very valuable); Powins AND DUTIES OF 
Woman (a comprehensive argument); Poos anD IGNO- 
RANT, Rion A&D Epucarzp (hopeful and encouraging): 
DEMANDS OF THE AGE (a bola and manly statement of 
great truths); closing with the most effective of the 
author's great PUBLIC ADDRESSES. Price of the work com- 
per in one large well-bound volume, prepaid to any 
ost-office, by first mail, only $1 50. Address 


HEALTII, HAPPINESS, AND Lone 


LIFE.— THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL and HERALD 
OF HEALTH will be sent to subscribers four mouths, 
commencing with tbe September number—now ready— 
for 25 cents. Adoress FOWLER AND WELLS, 3808 
Broadway, New York. 


WHEELER & WILSON's 
SEWING MACHINES. 
„ all question the machine.“ — Life Iüus- 


Office, 505 Broadway, New York. 
Send for a Gi cular. f ái 


A Remarkable Book. 


Now ReEapY.—HINTS TOWARD 


fPHYSICAL PERFECTION ; 

Or, How to Acquire and Retain Beauty, Grace, and 
Strength, and Secure Long Life and Continued Youth- 
fulness. Price, pkEPAID BY FIRST MAIL, only 81. 
Address FOWLER AND WELLS. 

808 Broadway, New York. 


READ THE SCHOOLMASTER’s Woo- 


ING in Lire ILLUSTRATED. Two Dollars a year; six 
months for One Dollar. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 


— — — = 


Lire ILLUSTRATED IS AN ELEGANT 


quarto of cigbt b. aut. tul pages—a vife larger tban the Mius- 
trated London Neue—a peru ct model of excellence In s ze, 
oh pe, and senument. xn te, altogelber, «ne ot the most 
souad and sensible of live pap ra. Mou like it, women | ke 
it, Dboys hke i- giris like it, the old folks bke it, young fiks 
Une it, the eblideen tike m. and the reat of the folke can’t keep 
houses + it ut LIFE ILLUSTRATED. Only $2 a year, 
$1 for bal a yı ay, and on trial 3 monchs fur 25 cen . 

Address 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 


New ELHOrRO-GALVANIO Bar- 


TERY celebrated for the curing of ner vc usness, neuralgia, 

rheumatism, and similar diseases, with instructions in iu 

pbiloenphy and maden of appiteation. Price 810 Address, 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 


THE AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL 
ALMANAC for 1860, full of interesting matter, with many 
portraits of eminent persons, is now ready for the trade, 
or singly at 6 cents by mail. The Water-Cure A‘manac 
for 186 Is in press, and will soon be ready. Orders may 
now be sent to the Publishers. 


Inventor», Look to your Interests l! 


How to Gr a PATENT, OR THE 


Inventor's Ins:ructor. New edition. Now Ready. Price 
onlv 6 centa, Send two three cent stamps for a copy. to 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 
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AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


UNITED STATES JOURNAL, 
AND 
ROSA BONHEUR’S HORSE FAIR. 

A fine engraving of Rosa Bonheur’s world-renowned 
painting, executed upon stone by the celebrated artists 
Mesers. Sarony, Major & Knapp, has just been completed, 
and a superb copy printed upon the finest plate paper, 
nearly two by three feet in size, will be furnished, fres of 
charge, to each subscriber of the NEw sEnries of the UNITED 
STATES JOURNAL. The work has been in preparation for 
many months, and every copy will be a magnificent speci- 
men of art, forming a parlor ornament unsurpassed in in- 
terest of the subject, and in richness and beauty of execu- 
tion, by anything ever before issued on this side of the At- 
lantic. The painting has been universally acknowledged, 
by the hundreds of thousands who have crowded to exam- 
ine it in Europe and America, to be one of the greatest 
works of the age, and an engraving of it executed in Lon- 
don sold extensively for Twenty Dia /s per copy. This 
work has been engraved exclusively for us, at a heavy 
cost, as a premium plate, and no copies will be issued ex- 
cepting for this purpose. 

Tue UNITED STATES JOURNAL, with which it is to be fur- 
nished, was established eleven years ago, since which time 
it has been continually growing in influence and popularity, 
until it has reached a subscription list surpassed only by 
the New York Ledger and Weekly Tribune. It is now to 


be enlarged from 16 to 83 pages, and changed to a more 


beautiful and convenient form for binding; in every de- 
partment its attractions will be largely increased, both in 
reading matter and pictorial embellishments. As hereto- 
fore, it will be devoted to AGRICULTURE, MECHANICS, LiT- 
ERATURE, and CUREENT EVENTS, embracing contributions 
from experienced writers in each specialty, and every num- 
ber will be elegantly illustrated from designs by Chapin, 
Howard, and other prominent artists. Its pages will be 
electrotyped, thus preserving the beauty of print from new 
type throughout the year, and enabling us to relssue to any 
extent that may be desired. It will be printed on beauti- 
ful calendered paper, and will aim In every respect to chal- 
lenge comparison with the finest specimens of periodical 
literature of the day. With the date of the enlargement 
will be commenced a New 8ERIES— thus affording an ex- 
cellent starting-point for all new subscribers. The first 
number of the NEw 8ERIES will be ready on or about the 
ist of November, 1859. Subscriptions should be sent in 
immediately. The pri-e of the JOURNAL, as enlarged and 


with these increased attractions, wiil be Ork DOLLAR a 
year, and cach subscriber, immediately upon receipt of Dis 
subscription, will be entitled to a copy of tne above engrav- 
ing. It is belleved that this unexampled offer of a splen- 
did work of art to each subscriber wil: introduce the Jour- 
NAL into thousands of homes where it is yet unknown, and 
that thus we shall be richly repaid for the heavy outlay. 
The engravings will be put up lu strong cases, and deliv- 
ered at our office, or be forwarded by mail or by express, 
as desired. If they are to be sent by mail, fifieen cents in 
stamps to p epay postage should accompany the order. We 
trust that some one in every neighborhood will send im- 
mediately for a copy, and, if pleased with it, form a club. 
Any person sending a club of ten will receive one sub- 
scription exira, making eleven JOURNALS one year and 
eleven engravings for ten dollars. We will send ALL THE 
Year Rounp (Dickens’ publication) and the JOURNAL, one 
ie" with a copy of the engraving, for $3, or we will send 

arper’s Magazine with JOURNAL one year and euxraving 
for $3 50. Money properly inclosed in a well-sealed and 
plainly direc'ed leer may be forwarded b. mail at our 
risk. Bills which pass as currency in any section are re- 
ceived at par. 

From the N.w Yirk Diily News, 

Messrs. Emerson & Co., the enterprising publishers of 
the C/ it d Stites Jw nal, Al iH Yeur Roun, and other 
popular works, are perme a fine engraving made of Rosa 

nheur’s renowned painting of the Horse Fair, to present 
a copy to each of their JOURNAL subscribers for the comin 
year. The Journat is an old established favorite, wit 
sixty thousand circulation, aod such a novel and splendid 
Offer can not fail to create a sensation. If but a small por- 
tion of the thousands who were so enthus:astic in admira- 
tion of the Horse Fair, when exbibtied in our principal 
cities a lide more than a year ago, become subscribers, 
the publishers will have their hands full. Of the style and 
artistic beauty with wbich the work is executed, we need 
only say it is done by the unrivaled artists Messrs. Saxony, 
Major & Knapp. Put us down for some early copies. 


PLEASANT EMPLOYMENT AND GOOD PAY. 
We wish toengage agents, in the above enterprise, in all 
sections not already supplled. The occupation of exhibit- 
ing a beautiful work of art, and taking subscribers on such 
terms, will be an agreeable one to any lady or gentleman, 
and we will make such arrangements with agents as will 
enable them to clear several dollars per day above all ex- 
penses. At any rate, it will cost nothing to try, so any one 

wanting e lease write us at once. 
. M EMERSON & Co., Publishers 
87 Park Row, New Vork. 
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A New FEATURE. — THE ScHoOOL- 


MASTER'S WOOING. The new volume of Lire ILLUS- 
TRATED, commencing October 29, will contain a story from 
the pen of one of the best American writers, entiiled 
THE SCHOOLMASTER’S WOOING: 
Tate or New ExoLAxp, 
which we have no hesitation in promising our readers 
will be one of the best stories ever written for newspaper 
columns; and entertaining as bas been the widely-read 
and far-famed History of the Minietar's Wooing, that of the 
Schoolmaster will be not less worthy of public attention. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 


THE Water—CurRE JOURNAL: 


Devoted to Hydropatby, its Philosophy and Practice; to 
Physiology and Anatomy; and all those Laws which Gove 
ern Life and Health. Illustrated with numerous appro- 
priate engravings. %1 a year, or 4 months, on trial. for 25 
cents. Address FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 


READ THE SCHOOLMASTER’'S Woo- 


ING in Lire ILLUSTRATED. Two Dollars a year; six 
months for One Dollar. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 


CLERGYMEN, TEACHERS, AND OTH- 


ers may add to their present inc mes, and do great good at 
the same time, by taking an Agency for our new and useful 


publicati ns. FUWLEK AND WKLLS, 
808 BrOad wa, New York. 
How | Hints Toward PnxSIOAI. 
PERFECTION; Or, Tue PniLosopmy or 
to be Human Beauty; showing How to Acquire 


end Regan Bodily 8 er end Health, and 
Vigor; Secure Lon fe; and Avoid the In- 
Healthy ifirmities and Deformities of Age. It commends 
itself to all for whom health, beauty, and long 
lie have any attractions, and especially to 
woman, whether as a wife and mother, or as a 
B tifa) waldeu. Illustrated with more than twenty 

eau Plates, and numerous Wood-Cuts. Price 81. 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
—Read 308 Broadway, New York. 


OW TO DO GOOD AND GET «PAID FOR 
IT.”—Take an Agency for our Publications. The 
terms are such, there can be nu posribitity of lu EVERY 
Faux will be glad to obtain some of them. For partic- 
ulars address FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


ExIRA [INDUCEMENTS TO AGENTS. 


Send for one of our new Circulars and Price Lists. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 


and 


IMPORTANT TO INVENTORS.— PAT- 


ENT OFFICE DEPARTMEN .—We transact at this 
office all kidds of business connected with procuring 
5 either in this country or in any of the European 

lates, 

Having secured the aid of the best Patent Attorneys 
known to the public, both in England and on the continent 
of Europe, we are able to afford the best of facilities for 
obtaining Patents in foreign coun 

The Solicitor who has charge of our Patent Office De- 
partment, has for the past ten years been successfully en- 
gaged in obtaining patents for inventions, and during the 
later portion of that time has devoted particular attention 
to contested cases. 

The business of this Office will be strictly confidential 
No charges will be made for examinations of new inven- 
tions; inventors may consult us as to the novelty and pat- 
1 of their improvements, and receive our report, 
by describing their inventions to us, and inclosing a stamp 
to grepay the return letter. 

wmuni-ations by letter in reference to Inventions, 
Patents. or Patent Law, promptly attended to. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, d Broauway, New York. 


For Twenty-Five Cents — [HE 


WATER-CURE JOURNAL will be sent to subscribers 4 
months for 20 cents. or 4 copies for $1. Address FOWLER 
AND WELLS, 306 Broadway, New York. 


THE PRENOLOOGICAL Bust, 


designed espectally for Learners; showing be 
T\ exact location of ail the Organe of the Brain, 

mil developed, which will enable every one 
to study the sci: nce without an inetructor. It 
may be pected and sent wi'h sufcty by ex- 
presa, or as freight (not by mail), to any part 
of the world. or, tacluding box fur pack- 
ing, only 61:5. FOWLER AND WELLS. 


“ This is one of the most ingenious inventions of the age. 
A cast made of piaster of Parie, the siz» of the human head, 
on which tbe exact locvion of cach of the Phrenoiogical 
Organs is represented, fully developed, with all the div:sions 
and classifications. Those who can not obtaia the services 
of a professor may learn. in a v. iy ehor: time, from this 
model head, the whole ecience of 3 80 fr an the 
Jocations of the Organs are concerned.”—N. Y. Daily Sun. 
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A FdS Pe Wiss 


For the Friends of Progress and their Families. 
NOT TO BE BXCBLLBD. 
THE PLAN OF THE PAPER EMBRACES: 


A Weekly Summary of Passing Events, Foreign, Domestic, Literary, Scien- 
tific, and Humanifary, in every Number. Important movements in the Business Wor tp carefully 
noted. A great variety of interesting miscellaneous intelligence. The news condensed, so as to pre- 
sent, in a moderate compass, everything which an intelligent family ought to know. 

Mechanios.—New Inventions calculated to save labor, promote comfort, 
. abridge suffering, and dignify life, are illustrated and described. Genuine improvement in all depart- 
ments of affairs has a firm friend in this Journal. 

Eduoation.— Despite our numberless Schools and Colleges, and the universal 
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Tris number completes the 30th volume 
of the American PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
The beginning of the year 1860 will open 
a new volume. It remains with our present 
readers and friends of the cause to decide 
with what efficiency future support shall be 
rendered. Since the commencement of the 
Journal, a new generation has arisen to oc- 
cupy the country. Phrenology, when first 
introduced to the people of the United 
States, excited wonder in some, skepticism 
in others, and in yet others cordial sympa- 
thy and ardent support. Many of the first, 
fast friends—live-long friends—sleep with 
their fathers; but their children, taught 
by precept and example, and co-ordinate 
reading, have come to regard Phrenology 
in its application to the training, education, 
and management of children as a prime ne- 
cessity. Through its light they study the 
character of customers, of associates, and 
of servants. Those who deserve confidence, 


encouragement, and respect, they readily 
appreciate. Those who are treacherous, 
untruthful, malicious, and untrustworthy, 
are appreciated with equal readiness; and 
they are thus able on the one hand to avoid 
the effects of their evil dispositions, and on 
the other, to apply such means as shall be 
effective for good, for the reformation and 
improvement of such persons. This great 
and growing class of readers is endeavoring 
especially to train their children by the light 
of Phrenology, and they would no more 
think of consigning a boy to a profession or 
trade, according to fancy, fashion, or mere 
mercenary considerations, without consult- 
ing the teachings of Phrenology, in respect 
to his capacity, and the adaptation of the 
persons to the trade, or the trades to the 
persons, than they would think of coercing 
water to run up-hill contrary to its nature. 

When these children, who are the grand- 
sons of our first readers, shall be the active 
workers of the world, multiplied in numbers 
as they are from the orignal stock by about 
twelve to one, we anticipate that phrenolog- 
ical literature will be as popular and general 
as we know it to be desirable and useful ; 
and by this measure it would equal, if not 
surpass, any class of secular reading matter. 
We do not wish to make any claims for 
Phrenology which the general reader will 
not be willing to accept, and we employ the 
word “secular,” therefore, as contradistin- 
guished from that which the world recog- 
nizes as purely religious. 

Phrenology expounds the nature of man, 
his capabilities, moral, social, artistic, me- 
chanical, intellectual, and scientific, as well as 


his capacities for energy, executiveness, in- 
dependence, and force of character. Why, 
then, does it not, in some just sense, lie at 
the basis of all culture, improvement, and 
knowledge ? Certainly no theology is 
worth the ink that it costs to explain it, 
which does not meet the wants of the soul, 
by such an adaptation to man as shall take 
hold of all his sympathies, wants, propen- 
sities, aspirations, and moral powers. And 
that his wants may be met, how important is 
it for those who teach moral truth, to under- 
stand the nature of the being whom they 
teach! Such clergymen as are led to their 
profession by high and holy purposes, and 
having, consequently, a much better mental 
organization than falls to the lot of the 
great mass of mankind, are not able, through 
their own experiences of life, to enter into 
intimate sympathy with the less fortunate 
of their race, who have the most need of 
moral teaching, culture, elevation, and 
guidance. He who has not been tempted 
to steal, or lie, or break the other eight 
commandments, can have, by consulting his 
own consciousness, but an imperfect idea 
of the feelings, and weaknesses, and wants 
of such as break every part of the decalogue, 
almost as naturally as they breathe. Phre- 
nology, however, opens up to the world a 
means of judging as to the real and relative 
dispositions of all classes and conditions of 
men; and we venture the assertion most 
confidently, that Phrenology has done more 
within the last fifty years to instruct the 
world, teach the true nature of mind, and the 
philosophy of its action, than all previous 
study of that great subject put together. 
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Before Phrenology was known, there was 
no means of determining, with any degree 
of certainty, what any stranger might be 
who should be presented. The child in its 
mother’s arms was looked upon as a kind 
of angelic blank, and fond affection prophe- 
sied all that was hoped for in respect to 
such a human bud of promise. But real 
history and development often dashed all 
these fond hopes, and sent confiding parents 
to the grave with sorrow and gray hairs. 
Now Phrenology anticipates history, as it 
views the infant asleep on its mother’s bo- 
som. It sees the embryo selfishness, the 
passions, and the stubborn elements, and 
observes the weak points, and suggests the 
treatment necessary to subdue and rightly 
direct the unruly feelings, and to foster 
and cherish the weak points, and how to 
make the house of Saul, in the soul, weaker, 
and the house of David stronger. That all 
persons are qualified to make these nice 
distinctions and discriminations on the in- 
fantile condition, we do not claim ; but that 
any person reading this Journal carefully 
for three years, shall be able to block out 
the character, and to understand the general 
drift of that which is to be the history of 
the infant, we do claim; and this capacity 
for fore-reading human doing and destiny 
thus brought to light by Phrenology, and 
that co-ordinate light thrown on the true 
method of teaching and training the young 
mind, may be said to be the great glory of 
the science. This lies at the foundation ef 
morals, of refinement, of high civilization, 
and of religion, and on this basis can a 
higher and holier system of ethics, charac- 
ter, and civilization be reared than on any 
other. 

Hitherto, religion has only served to make 
the best of individuals and nations barely 
tolerable. Children reared by parents, 
teachers, magistrates, and clergymen to ac- 
tive manhood, without any just knowledge 
and true philosophy of human character and 
action, have found their work marred in 
nine cases out of ten, and the tenth case but 
& meagre representation of what nature 
meant in the organization of the individual ; 
and the result of legislation, education, and 
religion combined, though well meant, have 
resulted in merely patching up mankind, 
and in keeping it from becoming utterly 
brutalized. 

Some may be surprised when we tell 
them that the best legislators, preachers, 
and teachers of to-day, those most widely 
sought after, most thorough in purpose, 
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most successful in effort, are those whose 
teachings and administrations are based on 
phrenological science. We say based on 
Phrenology, consciously in some cases, and 
unconsciously in others. The very litera- 
ture of the day is permeated with the ideas 
that Phrenology has developed, and thou- 
sands are taught by it without being aware 
of the fact. Mind is understood in its va- 
rious faculties now as it formerly was not. 
Persons are now understood as being mor- 
bid or insane in a single faculty, while they 
may be sound on others, and thus a just 
judgment is awarded. Once, to be insane, 
was to be possessed of the devil, and men 
were executed, or incarcerated beyond the 
hope of release, and were treated as beasts, 
or worse; and it is not an unimportant fact 
that every successful manager of insane 
persons in the United States, for the last 
quarter of a century, has been not only a 
phrenologist in belief, but has treated his 
patients on phrenological principles, The 
treatment of criminals is better understood 
from the same cause, and we would avoid 
nine tenths of the crimes and of the insanity 
of the times by a wiser and more thorough 
culture of the race. And this culture, we 
apprehend, is to be an outflow of the more 
extended and intimate knowledge of the 
ecience we teach. 

Holding these views, our readers will 
readily perceive the basis of our zeal in this 
cause; and we would that millions—yea, 
all the world—could see as we do, the im- 
portance of the great subject. Those who 
have tested and experienced these desirable 
results to any considerable degree in them- 
selves, in their families, and neighborhoods, 
will, we trust, see to it, not only that their 
own subscriptions are renewed, but that 
hundreds of others are secured in their part 
of the country. 

And let this great work of scattering 
light and bettering the race be carried on 
to perfection. We would so plant this 
science in the experience and love of the 
rising generation, that when we are gathered 
to our fathers, thousands of others shall 
stand ready to roll the ball onward, until it 
shall fill the whole earth. 

Will you not, reader, engage anew in the 
cause, and let your name, for the next year, 
be accompanied by as many as you can ob- 
tain among your neighbors, who have never 
yet been subscribers? You are constituted 
an agent in your own neighborhood, where 
you are known, and therefore need no cer- 
tificate of agency. Please read our pros- 
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pectus in this number, and you will see the 
terms for single subscribers, for clubs of 
five, ten, or twenty. 

In the forthcoming volume we intend to 
produce, not only the general variety of 
matter, but to make a special feature of 
bringing out through its columns an import- 
ant work, very little known to the public, 
by one of the great deceased masters of the 
science; a work worth as much as the sub- 
scription price of the Journat for one year. 
We trust this will induce an early filling up 
of our subscription books. Reader, have 
we your sympathy? May we count on 
your aid? Let the next sixty days bring 
us answer. 
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HELPS AND HINDRANCES—No. 4. 


Finmness is an organ, the office of which is to 
produce stability, perseverance, and permanency 
to the feelings and actions. Without it man va- 
cillates and gives back under trial and hardship, 
and he fails to realize the proper results of his 
plans and purposes. Intellect may reason and 
plan, desire may urge to action, ambition prompt 
to effort, and courage act in vain. If a man be 
deficient in firmness, he will be like the steamer 
with her machinery working vigorously, with 
nobody at the helm. It is a great hindrance to 
success, therefore, to have this organ weak; and 
hence it should be cultivated whenever it is defi- 
cient, especially in children. If a child inclines 
to give up, because the work is difficult or the 
journey long, special pains should be taken to 
brace up and encourage him in the exercise of 
firmness and stability. 

On the contrary, though large Firmness be ofcen 
a help, it is sometimes a hindrance. Those who 
are always inclined to have their own way, to be 
stubborn and contrary, apparently for the sake 
of carrying their point, are apt to be opposed by 
everybody. Whoever has anything to do with 
such persons is apt to plan beforehand, in such a 
way as to compel the stubborn one to yield his 
point. There seems to be a delight on the part 
of everybody to get such people into close quar- 
ters; hence they lay plans purposely to head them 
off and circumvent them. Besides, a stabborn 
character is not only unpleasant to get along with, 
but is often positively offensive in their tone of 
mind and in the character of their manifestations, 
and thereby are rendered so unpopular, that peo- 
ple seem to take a pleasure in disobliging them. 
Again, the stubborn man, when he has committed 
himself to any course of action, has so strong a 
disinclination to modify, change, or retreat from 
his position, that he forces it through, often to his 
inconvenience, logs, and perhaps disgrace. And 
there is no greater tyrant over a man than his 
own inordinate firmness. It even tends to silence 
the kindliest sympathies, and to shut in the most 
tender and generous emotions of the soul. We 
have seen some instances of perverted firmness 
almost as pitiable and ridiculous as the story of 
two brothers, who owned contiguous farms, parts 
of the old homestead, having quarreled about line 
fences and other trival matters for twenty years; 
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one being sick, and on his death-bed, invited the 
other to call on him before he died. Feeling that 
he was near his end, he desired to make up their 
quarrel and die in peace, which was accordingly 
agreed to. But the excitement of the conversa- 
tion aroused the sick brother for the moment 
and made him feel comparatively strong; and as 
his visitor was about leaving him, he remarked : 
“ Now, mind, if I die, the difficulty is settled, but 
if I get well, the old grudge holds good“ 


ART AND COMMON SENSE. 
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Arr, in this world of fancy and romance, is 
common, and is daily becoming more so. It is 
common in two senses. First, in the sense of fre- 
quency ; secondly, in the sense of mediocrity. 
Bat common sense is almost the rarest commodity 
in the world. Common sense results from the 
harmonious, full development of all the intellect- 
ual organs, without a high degree of Mirthful- 
ness, Imitation, Ideality, and Spirituality; in 
other words, common sense is the intellect well 
instructed by experience of common things with- 
out being warped by imagination, fancy, or fa- 
naticism. ArT is imagination, invention, and 
fancy developed by Constructiveness and guided 
by intellect. In order that that intellectual ac- 
tion should deserve the name of common sense, it 
should have practical instruction and experience 
in regard to the outer world. Hogarth has given 
many admirable illustrations of artistic effort in 
violation of all high artistic rules and of the laws 
of common sense; but we have seen a few things 
in art which showed a lack of practical expe- 
rience in the world’s affairs, and therefore of com- 
mon sense, which we do not remember to have 
seen in Hogarth’s ludicrous illustrations. Let us 
enumerate a few : 

At the late Firemen’s Purade in this city, we 
observed that the ladders of one of the hook and 
ladder companies were painted wood color and 
grained, and the artistic grainer must needs 
show how admirably he could represent wood, 
and therefore he had given the ridiculous repre- 
sentation of ladders half a hundred feet long 
with miserable cross-grained wood for the side 
pieces. We are not certain whether the rounds 
of the ladders were painted, for they were not in 
sight, but presume, if they were painted and 
grainei by the same genius, that they too were 
made to show crooked, cross-grained wood. The 
next truck that paesed in the procession with lad- 
ders had them varnished upon the raw wood, and 
we observed that the grain of the natural timber 
was very straight. Now everybody knows, who 
has ever used a ladder, or studied how they are 
made, or ought to be made, that the very etraight_ 
est of timber is selected out of which to make 
them. The same is true of broom handles, hoe 
handles, rake handles, whip stocks, axe helves, 
and the like. 

A year ago, an oil painting was for sale in 
Broadway, representing a horse hitched to a post 
pulling backward with all his might; his head 
and neck were straightened out, and his legs and 
body were in such a position as indicated the 
horse pulling with all his force and weight ; but 
the halter, which the artist had painted, instead 
of being drawn particularly straight, appeared so 
slack as to sag nearly six inches. We think such 


an artist should wear a halter long enough and 
be gently rapped over the head hard enough to 
learn that a horse, or ass, pulling at a halter 
would necessarily straighten it. 

One of our principal express companies in New 
York have had a card, half a foot in length, 
printed in various colors, and have obtained an 
engraving representing a long team of horses, one 
forward of the other, with a baggage wagon load- 
ed excessively, with boxes piled up higher than 
the wagon. Every horse appears to be pulling 
With all his might; but, strange to say, the draw- 
chains from the head of the team to the wagon, 
though elaborately represented, and all the links 
minutely defined, hang along in festoons the 
whole distance, when they should have been drawn 
straight. We thiok if the artist could be made 
to hold on to the end of that chain and have the 
suggestory, commonly called whip, applied to him 
for awhile, as it is toa draught horse, he would 
find out that hard pulling straightens the chain 
instead of leaving it slack. For such egregious 
blunders there is no excuse. 

City artists sometimes make awkward and ri- 
diculous blunders, for which we do not mean to 
pardon them, but for which we can see some ex- 
cuse, namely, they draw and engrave a company 
of mowers, swinging their scythes from left to 
right; or they make a shop full of blacksmiths, 
every one of whom is hammering the iron with 
his left hand; or, as we saw, a day or two ago, 
the picture of a lady on horseback sitting on the 
wrong side of the horse. Now these three in- 
stances of left-handed pictures were drawn 80 
that they looked right on the block, but, of course, 
when the printing was done, it reversed it, and 
made the right-handed drawing a left-handed 
picture in print. The common reader may not 
be aware that the faces of types and of eogravings 
are made backward, but come right wheu im- 
pressed on the paper. In all the pictures we have 
seen, representing the woodman, we have never 
seen an axe properly drawn. It looks more like 
a butcher's meat-cleaver ; sometimes it looks like 
broad faced hatchet without any head to it. 

There is in market a large and elaborately 
made picture; we think it is an oil lithoyraph in 
colors. It is a plowing scene. The field of ground 
which is unplowed, and a part of it which is 
plowed, together with a plow in its furrow, are 
properly represented; but the near” ox, which 
ought to be on the unplowed ground, and the 
“ off’ one in the last furrow, is in the furrow him- 
self, and the off ox pushed away on to the plowed 
field, some two or three furrows from where he 
should be. In this case, the plow being drawn 
very directly between the oxen is cutting its fur- 
row quite on the left side of the left-hand ox, and, 
if we mistake not (as we have not.seen the picture 
recently, for it gave us such a back-ache that we 
have since studiously avoided it), ihe driver is 
walking in the plowed portion of the field, at the 
off side of the team, where we never saw au ox- 
driver yet walk. It is, however, a common error 
in pictures of oxen to put the driver on the off” 
side of his team, and we presume such an in- 
stance in practice can not be found from one end 
of the coun ry to the other, except, perhaps, with 
road-makers, who might sometimes find it con- 
venient to have the team at their left hand. 
We have seen one or two engravings of milk- 


maids on the proper side of the cow, but where 
we have seen one such, we have seen five rep- 
resenting the milker on the wrong side. Artists 
who undertake to represent horses pulling, or in 
harness, farmers mowing, blacksmiths hammering, 
horseback riding, or plowing scenes, would do 
well to observe these common facts of every-day 
life, and try to see them as they exist in prac- 
tice ; in other words, use common sense with their 
artistic talent. It certainly would look queer to 
put the head of an ox on the body of a horse, or 
the tail of a horse on the body of an ox, in art; 
but it would be no more untrue to nature and to 
reality than it is to put to an overloaded wagon a 
train of horses in the attitude of rapid progress, 
pulling with all their might, with their draw- 
chains hanging from one end of the team to the 
other in easy festoons of slackness. 

We have heard the story of a painter who was 
employed to paint a ship, but do not vouch for its 
entire accuracy. It is as follows: When he came 
to the anchor, he inquired of the captain what 
color he should make it. The captain replied, 
„Paint it whatever color you please.” Instead of 
painting it black, as iron in such form usually is, 
he ‘painted it the color of pine wood; and so 
strongly impressed was the anchor with this ex- 
terior appearance, or perhaps we ought to say, 80 
strongly was the water impressed with its color 
and appearance, that when the anchor was thrown 
overboard it floated on the top of the water. This 
is certainly not more inconsistent with common 
sense than the curved draw-chains and halter 
before described. 
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THE WELL-BEING OF ALL, THE 
INTEREST OF ALL. 


Ir should seem superfiuous to prove, that it is 
for the interest of all that all should be as wealthy 
as possible. For governmente wishing to raise a 
revenue, can ‘raise more from ten thousand mil- 
lionaires than from a million of paupers. It were 
useless to attempt taxing a people so poor that 
they constantly lived from hand to mouth. The 
merchant, it is easily seen, would find a much 
better market for his wares, as would also the 
farmer, mechanic, and manufacturer, among a 
million of rich than among ten millions of beg- 
gars. In fact, it is only among those who have 
means that taxes can be raised or goods sold. A 
wealthy population makes rich merchants and a 
powerful government. Where all are rich, no funds 
have to be expended in charity, or on poor- houses 
or hospitals; but there is. instead, a mutual ex- 
change of benefits. The fine arts may flourish, as 
well as learning and science, among a wealthy 
people; and among all the blessed possibilities of 
universally diffused wealth, religion might be uni- 
vereally diffused also, instead of the horrid super- 
stitions which combine with every other form of 
evil and error to sink into lower deeps a people 
of paupers. The safety of all, both from enemies 
Within and enemies without, would be much 
greater where all were able to combine wealth, 
as well as individual exertion, for the common de- 
fense. Wealth is power; and power is a means 
of increasing wealth. There can be no tyrants 
and no vassals where wealth is equally diffused ; 


bat where one man is rich and all the rest are 
paupers, there will be tyranny and servility. 
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THE ART OF FLYING. 
A POEM FOR THE TIMES. 


BY IRA SMITH. 


a 


BALLOONING seems to be the rage of the hour. 
Professors John Wise, John LaMountain, and Car- 
lincourt Lowe, appear to be striving for preemi- 
nence in the art, and we present, as appropriate 


to the times, the anticipated visions of an aerial 


navigator. Our poet utters his yearnings to rise 
above the mundane, and having reached a serene 
altitude, proceeds to describe what he sees, and 
we think he draws a very fine picture of earth 
as seen from the upper regions. 


Shall the chief work of God, 
Shall man, chained to the clod, 
Be ever doomed to plod 
Through ways (barefoot or shod), 
To dust or mortar trod, 

As now we see? 
Shall vilest reptiles rise 
From dunghills, sewers, and styes, 
And mount into the skies, 
While genius groveling lies, 
Viewing with envious eyes, 
And art despairing, cries, 

*Tis not for me? 


The Owl, the Bat, and Kite 
Flit o’er our heads by night, 
And then elude our sight, 
Scorning, as well they might, 
Such worms as we. 
Shall man thus groveling lie, 
Thus ever live and die, 
Companion of the stye, 
Nor ask the question why 
It must not be? 


Let reason do her part, 
Gentus his strength exert, 
And all the powers of art 
Their succor lend. 
We'll spread aerial sails, 
We'll dread no adverse gales, 
But over hills and dales 
With ease ascend. 


‘We'll scale the vault of stars, 

While Saturn, Jove, and Mars 

Shall wheel their giowing cars 
To join our train! 

And Cynthia, Queen of Night, 

Shall trim her silver light, 

And, stooping from her height, 
Forget to wane. 


We'll range the wilds of space, 
Reckless of time or place, 
The laws of Nature trace, 

And Nature scan. 
On Eagle's wings we'll soar, 
The great First Cause adore, 
Nature’s vast fields explore, 
And paths untrod before 

By mortal man! 


On pinions fleet repair 

To central regions, where, 

From heights of middle air, 

Outstretched in prospect fair, 
Lies the Terrene! 

All, all enchantment seems, 

Fairer than fairy dreams, 

Hills, vales, and winding streams, 
A varied scene. 


Here rolls the Hartford fair, 
Majestic Hudson there, 
And next the Delaware 
Far distant gleams. 
Many attention claim, 
Some big with future fame, 
Now glirt witheot a name 
The noontide beams. 


But four of vast cxtent 

Quarter a continent, 

Bolling in long descent 
Their giant streams. 


Here a fair fountain wakes, 
Gliding through Western lakes, 
A broad, deep channel makes, 
Meandering slow. 
There, as if roused from sleep, 
No more he seems to creep, 
But with impetuous sweep 
He seeks Niagara’s steep, 
From whence with headlong leap 
He thunders to the deep 
That boils below! 


Ontario next expands, 
Laving his silver strands, 
Where erst two hostile bands, 
From two sea-severed lands 
Opposed their force. 


There the grim Lion stands, 
The Eagle here expands 
His plume, to guard his bands, 
And proudly soars, 
Next, cold St. Lawrence glides, 
Lashing his rocky sides, 
Foaming with hasty strides, 
To swell the Atlantic tides 
On Eastern shores. 


From Mississlppi’s source, 

Deepening and gathering force, 

He in his Southern course 
A world divides. 

As broader still he swells 

A thousand fertile vales, 

Fanned by delicious gales, 
Adorn his sides. 

Majestic, calm, and grave, 

He rolis his turbid wave,} 

The ensanguined shores to lave 
In torrid climes ; 

Where many a loyal knave, 

And many a tyrant’s slave 

By Jackson, wise and brave, 

Born to command and save, 

Found undistinguished grave 
In modern times. 


And still the view is blest— 
The river of the West 
Expands his silver breast, 
A lucid sheet. 
Far, far extends the scene, 
Mountains and hills between, 
Prairies and forests green, 
Nature’s retreat. 


Boundless the prospect seems ; 
Columbia’s fountain-streams 
Reflect Sol’s risen beams, 
And while his bosom gleams 
With Orient light, 
His foot is far depressed 
In regions of the West, 
And wrapped in sable veet 
Of deepest night. 


The prospect still pursue ; 
Northward we turn our view, 
Where visions strange and new 
The eye invite. 
See cold McKenzie roll 
Through scenes that freeze the soul, 
To regions of the Pole, 
And Arctic night. 
The snowy ridges lie 
Afar beneath the eye, 
The Rocky Mountains high 
With Hampshire’s summits vie, 
And seem to prop the sky, 
Though distant, seeming nigh, 
Seen from such height— 
And stretching far between, 
The fair Vermont fs seen, 
Clad in perennial green, 
And dressed in light. 


Here shines the Catskill fair, 

The Alleghany there, 

To realms of upper air, 

Heave high their summits bare, 
Proud as is meet; 

For they might tell us when, 

Unseen by mortal men, 

Neptune has suppliant been, 
And kissed their feet ! 


See towering cities rise : 

There Boston greets eur eyes, 

New York of ampler size, 

With Philadelphia vies; 

And far in Southern skies, 

New Orleans basking lies, 
Scarce dimly seen. 

The eye still wandering o'er 

The landscape and the shore, 

Where Ocean’s billows roar, 

See villas many a score, 

Famed in historic lore, 

With heaven-sprung Baltimore, 
Fair Southern Queen! 


Lo! beaming from afar, 

On glory’s flaming car, 

Bright as the m“rning star, 
Fair as the Sun— 

Oh! how shall we proclaim 

That infant child of fame, 

Blest with the deathless name 
Of Washington ? 


Majestic and sublime, 
In more than yoythful prime, 
Scorning the WA of time, 
Thy arches bend ; 
In awful grandeur bold, 
Of rarest, noblest mold, 
Astonished we behold 
Thy domes ascend. 
Till centuries have rolled, 
When countless years are told, 
And Nature's self grows old, 
Thy beauties ahall unfold 
Till time shall end. 


Remote from Freedom’s Hall, 

Embraced by forests tall, 

There’s northern York, the small, 

Kingston and Montreal, 

Fast bound in foreign thrall, 
And sunk in smoke! 

And (as our pride to check) 

Our vision’s on the wreck, 

To catch a glimmering speck, 

The ramparts of Quebec, 

That bows her haughty neck 
To Britain's yoke. 


Familiar with these vales, 

These mountains, etreams, and dales, 
And when such pastime fails 

To instruct, we'll court fresh gales, 
And spread our daring salle 

On high resolve! 

Northward we'll shape our way, 
Where Boreal lightnings play, 
To realms of Arctic day, 

Symmes’ Problem solve ! 
There view the empty place 
Where, hung on vacant space, 
Earth’s center and its base 

On naught revoive! 


EVERY TEACHER should have 


Tue Rieur WORD IN THE RIGHT 


PLACE: A Pocxrr Dioriox ax or SYNONYMS, Tron- 
NICAL TERNS, ABBREVIATIONS, FOREIGN PHRASES, etc., 
etc., with a Chapter on Punctuation and Proof-Reading. 
This is an indispensable companion for every writer and 
speaker who would say exactly what he means, and 
neither more nor less, and say it inthe best way. Price, 
50 cents. FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 
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PHRENOLOGICAL ANALYSIS OF 
ELOQUENCE.” 


BY JAMES SIMPSON. 


THERE remains yet another eloquence, which 
appeals to a yet loftier combination of the human 
sentiments than the speaker at the bar or in the 
senate is almost ever called to address; an elo- 
quence utterly unknown to the ancients, and be- 
yond all questions paramount among the mod- 
erns—the eloquence of the Pulpit.s There are 
tops in the human instrument upon which the 
pleader or the senator rarely lays his hand; but 
the preacher is familiar with the whole compass, 
and falls short of the spirit of his message if he 
fail to avail himself of the entire of its magnifi- 
cent capacities. If he mellow not the firm touch 
of Justice with the full swell of Benevolence; if 
he temper not the note of Fear with all the mel- 
ody of Hope; if he wake not the loud peal of 
Wonder, or give not their turn to the milder and 
richly-varied harmovies of Ideality ; if. in fine, 
he dwell not on the solemn key of Veneration, to 
which all the other harmonies respond as the reg- 
ulating diapason of all their combinations, till the 
breathless listener thrills in every nerve, and 
sheds the pure tear of elevated humanity; if he 
fail in aught of these, the preacher does not com- 
mand the whole range of that lofty vantage- 
ground, the pulpit. 

When we attend to, the misdirected and spurious 
Veneration which here and there deforms an ora- 
tion of antiquity, it is once clear to us that the 
deep feeling of genuine Veneration is a grand ad- 
dition to the structure of modern eloquence, and 
the chief eorner-stone of that edifice of progres- 
sion in excellence, which it is the purpose of this 
paper to develop. Veneration is the very fulcrum 
of that lever which the preacher wields; and it is 
a power all his own, which, added to his command 
of all that other orators employ, gives its ascend- 
ency to his over all other discourse. From Ven- 
eration emanates the eloquent solemnity of his 
prayers, the power of his adjurations and appeals 
and all that stillness and awe which directs every 
eye heavenward, as if the Creator himself were 
speaking through his gifted servant. ‘‘ When the 
Master speaks,” said Massillon, as a thunder- 
storm almost drowned his voice, and he paused till 
one peal had passed, only to pause again as an- 
other rolled on ;” When the Master speaks,” said 
he, during an interval of death-like stillness, ‘‘ it 
becomes the servant to be silent.“ No one endow- 
ed with an average portion of the faculty can hear 
this, and require to ask what is the eloquence of 
Veneration; that eloquence which at once lifts 
the soul to God’s throne, and humbles it at his 
foot-stool; points to Omnipotence, and then mar- 
vels what is man that Omnipotence is ‘‘ mindful 
of him, and deigns to visit him!“ 

This paper is already too long for cither ex- 
tended or numerous specimens of pulpit-eloquence, 
as varied by the sentiments or combinations of 
sentiments addressed. A very few from Chal- 
mers shall suffice. As he avails himself of the 
whole powers of the pulpit, and toa pitch not ex- 
ceeded by any speaker in any other field of elo- 
quence on the principles on which the analysis is 


* From “ The Edinburgh Phrenological Journal. 
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built —notwithstan ling settled notions and great 
names, both of which Phrenology is apt to 
weigh—TI am led to estimate his composition more 
highly than that of any other orator of whom I 
have yet spoken. 

There is an eloquence of Ideality, and of Ideal- 
ity and Wonder, distinct from the eloquence of 
the other sentiments. Some speakers are, by their 
organization, determined to the one and not to the 
other; but Chalmers, although he sometimes ap- 
pears to address Ideality alone, or with Wonder 
combined, without the other sentiments, is virtu- 
ally combining all the sentiments, and producing 
the deepest moral and religious effect by the union. 
Of Veneration, as the key-note, he never loses 
sight. Although Ideality, for example, predom- 
inates, Benevolence, Hope, and Veneration beam 
forth in every thought of the following beautiful 
conclusion of a discourse on the expulsive pow- 
er of a new affeotion, in which the preacher 
shows the insufficiency of arguments drawn from 
the common topic of this world's worthlessness, 
and the necessity of offering another, distinct, 
and much higher attachment : 


‘Conceive a man standing on the margin of 
this green world; and that when he looked to- 
ward it, we saw abundance smiling upon every 
field, and all the blessings whioh earth can afford 
scattered in profusion throughout every family ; 
and the light of the sun sweetly resting upon all 
the pleasant habitations, and the joys of human 
companionship brightening many a happy circle of 
society ; and that on the other side, beyond the 
verge of that goodly planet, he could descry 
nothing but a dark and fathomless unknown. 
Think you that he would bid a voluntary adieu,” 
eto. But if, during the time of this contempla- 
tion, some happy island of the blest had floated 
by, and there had burst upon his senses the light 
of its surpassing glories, and its sounds of sweeter 
melody; and he clearly saw that there a clearer 
beauty rested upon every field, and a more heart- 
felt joy spread itself among all the families: and 
he could discern there a peace and a piety, and a 
benevolence, which put a moral gladness into 
every bosom, and united the whole society in one 
rejoicing sympathy with each other, and with the 
beneficent Father of them all: could he farther 
see that pain and mortality were there unknown, 
and, above all, that signals of welcome were hung 
out, and an avenue of communication was made 
for him; perceive you not that what was before 
the wilderness would become the land of invita- 
tion, and that now the world would be the wilder- 


ness? What unpeopled space could not do, can 


be done by space teeming with beatific scenes and 
beatific society. And let the existing tendencies 
of the heart be what they may to the scene that is 
near and visibly around us. still, if another stood 
revealed to the prospect of man, either through 
the channel of faith or the channel of his senses, 
then, without violence done to the constitution of 
his moral nature, may he die unto the present 
world, and live to the holier that stands in the 
distance away from it.” 

Ideality and Wonder, seasoned with Cautious- 
ness, and finally sustained by Veneration, unite 
to shed a glory altogether peculiar around those 
exciting productions, the Astronomical Sermons, 
which, when delivered, wound up these engross- 


ing feelings to rapture, in a crowded audience, in 
which mingled a large portion of the rank, the 
talent, and the taste of the land. After expatiat- 
ingjin terms of the sublimest eloquence on the 
immensity of creation as revealed by the teles- 
cope—eighty millions of fixed stars, and every 
star asun with its retinue of planets: and what 
is discovered, baffling imagination as it does, be- 
ing in all probability a relatively insignificant 
part of the suns and systems that roll in infinity ; 
so insignificant, that it might be annihilated 
without being missed in creation—the orator 
changes the direction of his hearers’ Wonder, and, 
by a magic word, unfolds the yet more bewilder- 
ing theme of the minute creation, unfolded, and 
inferred to be infinite, by the discoveries of the 
microscope! It is said by those who heard him, 
that such was the delight excited by the prospec- 
tive grasp, which every mind took in, of a cre- 
ation yet to be displayed, when the microscope 
was announced, that the solemnity of the place 
alone restrained a shout of applause. The pin- 
fall silence was for an instant broken by the stir 
of a new and unexpected and most intense emo- 
tion, and all was again still and breathless at- 
tention. ‘About the time of the telescope’s in- 
vention, another instrument was formed, which 
laid open a scene no less wonderful to reward the 
inquisitive spirit of man. This was the mioro- 
scope. The one led me to see a system in every 
star; the other leads me to see a world in every 
atom. The one taught me that this mighty globe, 
with the whole burden of its people and of its 
countries, is but a grain of sand on the high field 
of immensity; the other teaches me that every 
grain of sand may harbor within it the tribes and 
the families of a busy population. The one told 
me of the insignificance of the world I tread on; 
the other redeems it from all its insignificance ; for 
it tells me that in the leaves of every, forest, and in 
the flowers of every garden, and in the waters of 
every rivulet, there are worlds teeming with life, 
and numberless as are the glories of the firma- 
ment. The one has suggested to me, that be- 
yond and above all that is visible to man, there 
may be fields of creation which sweep immeasur- 
ably along, and carry the impress of the Al- 
mighty’s hand to the remotest scenes of the uni- 
verse; the other suggests to me, that within and 
beneath all that minuteness which the aided eyes 
of man has been able to explore, there may bea 
region of invisibles; and that, could we draw 
aside the curtain which shrouds it from our 
senses, we might there see a theater of as many 
wonders as astronomy has unfolded ; a universe 
within the compass of a point so small as to elude 
all the powers of the microscope; but where the 
wonder-working God finds room for the exercise 
of all his attributes; where he can raise another 
mechanism of worlds, and fill and animate them 
all with the evidences of his glory.” 

The favorite sentiment of the lofty and gener- 
ous mind of Chalmers is Benevolence ; and he loves 
to accompany it with all the beatitudes and buoy- 
ancies of Hope. Infinitely varied by the endless 
illustrations and amplifications of his inexhaust- 
ible genius, surrounded and aided and exalted by 
the brilliancy of all the other sentiments, Be- 
nevolence is the most cherished inmate of his bo- 
som, and out of its fullness his mouth speaketh 
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the most eloquently. Kindliness, gentleness, and 
mercy are held by him to be the only irresistible 
engines of man’s power over man. A debate on 
a question where feeling ran high had been con- 


ducted and concluded in the General Assembly of 


the Church of Scotland with that mutual for- 
bearance and courtesy which, of all men, most 
become divines. The feeling expanded in its 
most fitting receptacle, the heart of Chalmers ; 
and, with a flight of Ideality too high for any wing 
but his own, he thus bursts forth in peroration 
of a splendid tribute to his favorite sentiment : 
« Were there, Moderator, between that side of the 
house and thie a wall of brass, fifty cubits high 
and fifty cubits broad, give me the courtesy and 
the kindliness of bevevolence, and I will overleap 
it or undermine it.” 

But the highest application of his principle of 
the power of gentleness that gifted preacher re- 
served for the contemplation of the votaries of 
religious zeal. Polemical controversy had run 
high in the North of Ireland, and the odium theo- 
logicum had, with its baleful influence, gone far 
to stifle all the charities uf neighborhood, when 
Chalmers appeared at Belfast; and, at the open- 
ing of the Presbyterian chapel there, the dis- 
putants and their partizans flocked to listen to 


the most powerful preacher the world has yet 


seen, as he gave forth for his text the invaluable 
precept, “The wrath of man worketh not the 
righteousness of God.” 


To illustrate the way in which the great mes- 
sage from heaven to earth may be darkened, and 
altogether transformed out of its native character 
by the conflict and controversy of its interpret- 
ers,” he takes the analogy of a message of free 
and unqualified kindness from some earthly su- 
perior, handled by the bearers of it in the same 
way. The message of good-will is, moreover, put 
in writing for greater security; but this intend- 
ed advantage raises up a whole army of ex- 
pounders,” who, in the pride and heat and bit- 
terness of argument, fall out among themselves,” 
to the utter destruction of the mild and mercifal 
embassy of peace by which the contentions are 
stirred, and who pervert it, each to a message of 
vengeance on all who do not interpret it precisely 
as he does. It is thus,” he continues, that, 
by the angry and lowering passions of these mid- 
dle-men, an obscuration might be shed on all the 
goodness and the grace which sit on the brow of 
their superior; and when stunned, in the uproar 
of their sore controversy, with the challenge and 
the recrimination and the boisterous assertion of 
victory, and all the other clamors of heated par- 
tisanship, that these may altogether drown the soft 
utterance of that clemency whereof they are the 
interpreters, and cause the gentler sounds that 
issue from some high seat of munificence and mer- 
oy to be altogether unheard.” 

After showing the undoubted character of be- 
nevolence, of mercy, and of love to man, with no 
limitation of men, with which the Christian mes- 
sage is fraught, all which is ‘‘ asserted’ in its very 
terms, the preacher continues after his manner 
of rich amplification, to contrast this serene and 
kindly and inviting aspect with the cloudy tur- 
hulence and forbidding frown of sectarianism. 

„It is thus that the native character of Heav- 
en's messages may be shrouded, at length, in 


subtle, but most effective disguise, from the souls 
of men; and the whole spirit and design of its 
munificent Sovereign be wholly misconceived by 
his sinful, yet much-loved children. We interpret 
the Deity by the hard and imperious scowl which 
sits on the countenance of angry theologians ; and 
in the strife and the clamor of their fierce animos- 
ities we forget the aspect of Him who is on the 
throne, the bland and benignant aspect of that 
God who waiteth to be gracious.” Dr. Chalmers 
expresses his regret, ‘‘that men of highest re- 
spect in the Christian world have done grievous 
injury to the cause ;” that Calvin himself incal- 
culably weakened his own power, by declaring 
the message of mercy, not in the spirit of gen- 
tleness, but in the spirit of an incensed polemic, 
and with that aspect which sits on his pages, 
of severe and relentless dogmatism.” That vi- 
olence and “ vituperation by which his insti- 
tutes are so frequently deformed, never occur, we 
venture to affirm, but with an adverse influence 
on the minds of his readers, in reference to that 
truth which he espouses. In other words, the 
truth which, when couched in the language and 


-accompanied with the calls of affection, finds such 


welcome in the hearts of men, hath brought 
upon its expounders the reaction of a stout, in- 
dignant hostility, just because of the intolerance 
wherewith it has been proposed by them.” 


Let us lift ourselves,” he proceeds, ‘‘ above 
these turbid elements of earth, and be firmly 
and erectly confident of benevolence in heaven. 
Yonder is the region of light, and of undoubted 
love; and whatever the mist or the darkness may 
be of this lower world, there is free, generous, 
unbounded welcome to one and all in the 
courts of the Eternal. The sun of our firmament 
is still gorgeously seated in fields of ethereal 
beauty and radiance, when vailed from the sight 
of mortals by the lowering sky that is underneath. 
And so of the shrouded character of the Godhead, 
who, all placid and serene in the midst of eleva- 
tion, is often mantled from human eye by the 
turbulence and terror of those clouds which 
gather on the face of our spiritual hemisphere.” 
There may be naught to gladden in the wrathful 
and the warring controversies of the men who 
stand betwixt us and heaven, but in heaven itself 
are notes of sweeter and kindlier melody; and 
well may we assure ourselves of the gratulation 
thatis awakened there over every sinner who turns 
to God.” In a word, it is when the bearer of 
this message from God to man urges it upon his 
fellow-sinners in the very spirit which first 
prompted that message from the upper sanctuary, 
it is when he truly represents, not alone the 
contents of Heaven’s overtures, but also that 
heavenly kindness by which they were suggested, 
it is when he entreats rather than when he de- 
nounces, and when that compassion which is in 
the heart of the Godhead actuates his own—it is 
when, standing in the character of an ambassador 
from him who so loved the world, he accompanies 
the delivery of his message with the looks and the 
language of his own manifest tenderness—it is 
then that the preacher of salvation is upon his best 
vantage-ground of command over the hearts of a 
willing people; and when he finds that charity, 
and prayer, and moral earnestness have done what 
neither lordly intolerance nor even lordly argu- 
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ments could have done, it is then that he rejoices 
in the beautiful experience, that it is some- 
thing else than the wrath of man which is the 
instrument of working the righteousness of God.” 
«It was in love to man that this wondrous dis- 
pensation was framed. It was kindness, honest, 
heartfelt, compassionate kindnes:, that formed 
the moving principle of the embassy from heaven 
to our world. We protest by the meekness and 
the gentleness of Christ, by the tears of Him who 
wept at Lazarus’ tomb, and over the approaching 
ruins of Jerusalem; by every word of blessing 
that he uttered, and by every footstep of this 
wondrous visitor over the surface of a land, on 
which he went about doing good continually—we 
protest in the name of all these unequivocal de- 
monstrations, that they do Him injustice who pro- 
pound his message in any other way than as a 
message of friendship to our species. He came 
not to condemn, but to save; not to destroy, but to 
keep alive. And he is the fittest bearer, he the 
best interpreter, of these overtures from above, 
who urges them upon men, not with wrath and 
clamor, and controversial bitterness, but in the 
spirit of that wisdom which is gentle and easy to 
be entreated, and full of MERCY.” 

It were to weaken the effect of such glorious 
manifestations of the highest sentiments of hu- 
manity, such truly Christian exclusion of the 
propensities from the holy ground of religion, to 
make a single comment upon them. Set them but 
in contrast to the harangues of the Tonga island- 
ers, nay, of the Greeks and the Romans, and the 
theory of eloquence attempted in this paper is 
complete. 

It was soon discovered that the views now sub- 
mitted were far indeed beyond the limits of an 
essay. Selection and exclusion, in the mass of 
matter that offered, were the chief difficulties. 
The compass of the subject is immense, and in- 
volves, I would say, a revolution in the whole 
kingdom of literature; for it presents an instru- 
ment of criticism which will work with the pre- 
cision of the mathematics, and bid away from its 
presence all the vague and inconsistent verbiage 
which has hitherto passed by that name. Nay, 
more, it may and will indirectly produce the most 
important moral effects on society, by adding to 
the practic · J efficacy of that chief glory of Phre- 
nology, the doctrine of the Supremacy of the 
Moral Sentiments. 


——ee— <p> 4-——e >. 


RxLIGIONW AND Beauty.—tThe author of Hints 
toward Physical Perfection” makes the following 
truthful and important remark, showing the in- 
fluence of the emotions of the soul in modifying 
the features and the expressions of the counte- 
nance. Excessive passion brutalizes, and why 
should not religious affections beautify, the face ? 


The religious sentiments, which, when propor- 
tionately developed and active, form the grand 
unitary and harmonizing passion of the soul, 
have undoubtedly a powerful influence in modify- 
ing physical configuration. Veneration, while it 
gives a sublime altitude to the coronal arch of the 
cranium, has a similar elevating influence upon 
the features. Wherever the spiritual nature of 
man has been harmoniously developed, there will 
be found a higher tone of organization and a purer 
type of face, together with a sweet radiation of 
life—a subtile, penetrating, and indescribable 
charm which attracts all hearts. 
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ARTHUR NAPOLEON. 
BIOGRAPHY AND PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

ArTHuR NArolLxox is but sixteen years old, 
and was born in Oporto, Portugal, in March, 1843. 
He was cnly four years old when his father, him- 
self a good musician, discovering in the child a 
decided aptitude for musical studies, resolved to 
develop that aptitude to the utmost. With less 
trouble than is spent by most children in learning 
to speak, he rapidly acquired the rudiments of 
musical knowledge and performance and at six 
years of age was so far advanced as to play with 
distingnished success before the King and Queen 
of Portugal, and also before a crowded assembly 
in the Theatre de S. Carlos, and de D. Maria, in 
Lisbon. 

In 1843 he visited Paris, where his reception 
was extremely brilliant. He was introduced to 
her Imperial Highness the Princess Mathilde, and 
to the Emperor. H. Herz was so delighted with 
the little Napoleon’s performance of the exceed- 
ingly difficult Herz bravura, that he presented 
him on the spot with a copy of his Carnival de 
Venize, a piece which has ever since been among 
the most attractive in the young pianist’s reper- 
toire, and which, to the astonishment of the com- 
poser, he executed in public only seven days after 
it had been presented. 

Arthur Napoleon next came to London. After 
playing at one of the Matinées of the Musical 
Union, at his own concert, and at some other con- 
certs for which he received engagements, he pro- 
ceeded to the provinces. At Leeds, at Liverpool, 
and at Manchester, he repeatedly played to 
crowded and admiring audiences ; and in the lat- 
ter town gained the even greater advantage of 
securing the friendship and protection of the 
eminent pianist, Mr. Charles Halle, of whose 
family, during his stay there, he came to be re- 
garded as almost one. All this, however, was but 
a prelude to the enthusiasm created by his per- 
formances in Ireland, and over the Channel his 
progress was a continued ovation. Audiences 
flocked to hear him; concert-givers competed for 
his services; journalists and even amateurs, step- 
ping out of their accustomed privacy, wrote col- 
umns in his praise; and, to crown all, his Dublin 
admirers subscribed for a piece of plate, value 
one hundred guineas, which was presented, at a 
public concert, by the Lord Mayor of that city. 
In 1854 Arthur returned to London, where he 
played with brilliant success at two Matinées of 
the Musical Union, and at several of the more se- 
lect morning and evening concerts. In the au- 
tumn of that year he performed in Brussels, and 
then proceeded to Berlin, having received an en- 
gagement for thirteen performances in that city. 
On his journey back to England, in the early 
part of the next year, he also played at Hanover, 
Dusseldorf, Bonn, Cologne, in the latter city per- 
forming no less than thirteen times in public, al- 
though he had only contemplated staying a siu- 
gle day. It was here that he received the distin- 
guished honor of being elected honorary member 
of the celebrated Cologne Choral Union, and of be- 
ing presented with the medal of that association. 
After his return to London, Arthur played at 
Drury Lane, and at the Crystal Palace, at the 
grand festival of the first horticultural féte, June 
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2, 1855. He now attracted the attention of Cra- 
mer & Beale, the well-known musical firm, and 
by them was engaged for an extended provincial 
tour, together with Clara Novello, Sivori, Piatti, 
and other artists. In the two months that these 
gifted musicians traveled together, they appeared 
at thirty-seven towns, including the chief cities of 
Ireland, Scotland, and England. The tour conclud- 
ed in December, 1855; and in January, 1856, Ar- 
thur Napoleon returned to Paris, giving concerts 
there; thence proceeding to the provincial cities of 
France and to Germany. In May he was again 
in London; and three months after he went to 
Weimar, the residence of Liszt, who received the 
young pianist most cordially, inviting him to his 
house, where Arthur played, before the composer, 
Liszt’s ‘‘ Galop Chromatique.” The elder pianist 
returned the comp'iment by playing for Arthur 
his variations of the Prophet,” at the same 
time highly complimenting his young rival. In 
Baden, Arthur met with Rossini, who testified bis 
regards by writing in young Napoleon’s album 
his name and a few staves of music. At Berlin, 
he was presented by Meyerbeer to the King and 
Queen of Prussia, and he played twice before the 
court. He then took an extended tour through 
Poland and the German Principalities, meeting at 
Leipzig with Moscheles, at whose house he ataid. 
In July of 1857 Arthur and his father sailed for 
Brazil; here his success was enough to turn his 
head. In Rio Janeiro he gave his concerts every 
night at an opera-house before the court, and to 
immense audiences, the orchestra escorting him 
home on the occasion of his benefit, while flowers 
were cast in the streets before him. Then he 
visited Pernambuco, Bahia, Rio Grande, Monte 
Video, Buenos Ayres, and other large South 
American cities, and in May, 1858, returned to 
Portugal, were he met his family again, after 
an absence of six years. In a few months he 
started off again, visited Lisbon, sailed for Liv- 
erpool, and after a farewell concert at St. 
George’s Hall, embarked for America, in one of 
the Galway line steamers. He landed at New 
York, and gave his first concert at Dodworth’s 
Hall. Since then his career is well known. 

The extraordinary interest in chess which was 
awakened by the first American Chess Congress, 
and by the wonderfal triumphs of Paul Morphy 
in Europe, brought the young pianist into the 
ranks of Caissas’ followers, and within the short 
period of one year he has made such rapid pro- 
gress, that he has become quite a proficient over 


the chees- board as well as in the compositions of 


chess problems. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Your temperament indicates a good degree of 
hardihood and endurance as well as activity. 
Your brain is very large for a person of your 
size, measuring twenty-two and a half inches, 
which is fall size for a person weighing a hundred 
and seventy-five pounds, which is seventy pounds 
more than your weight. Your tendency is to 
think, to exercise the mind. You should take an 
abundance of exercise of body, so as to secure 
stoutness and vigor as well as health to the body 
after you attain to the age of manhood; and hav- 
ing so large a brain in proportion to your body, 
there will be a tendency to nervous excitability, 
unless you build up the body. As a youth, this 


excess of brain development will not seem so much 
to prey upon your health and constitution, because 
that which with a small brain would go to build 
up the body, is now employed to feed and nourish 
the brain in its various activities ; therefore, while 
you are finishing your growth, you should secure 
to yourself a great amount of vigorous exercise 
daily, as in a gymnasium. You should make free 
use of fruits, so as to keep your liver active. 
There is a little tendency in your organization to 
a torpid state of the liver, which an avoidance of 
oleaginous articles as food, and the adoption of 
fruit as food in large measure will tend to obviate. 

Phrenologically, you have many marked pecu- 
liarities. In the first place, your head is not only 
large as a whole, but it is very long from the ears 
forward, indicating unusual intellectual develop- 
ment, especially in those parts of the organization 
that relate to science, art, things physical and 
practical. You have excellent mechanical judg- 
ment. You understand arrangements and combi- 
nations with great facility, and are able to evince 
uncommon manual dexterity. You would make a 
first-class mechanic, and anything you might at- 
tempt to do you can make your hands realize 
your ideal. 

You have the organ of Form large, which gives 
you a comprehension of the laws of form and pro- 
portion, hence you would succeed well in sketch- 
ing, outlining, patterning and working by the eye. 
You remember faces remarkably well. You have 
large Size, which gives you an idea of distance, 
magnitude, and bulk. Your Order is large, which 
enables you to arrange and methodize everything 
according to system, and to do everything by rule, 
so that you can do the same thing twice alike. 
You are neat and systematic. 


You have a remarkable memory of places, of 
directions and distances. Your Locality is very 
large—you are never turned around, or lost. You 
can go all over the house in which you are ac- 
quainted, and find any place or thing in the dark. 
This organ aids you in performing musio, in find- 
ing readily the keys. The organ of Size enables 
you to measure the requisite distance from one 
key to another, or to any class of keys however 
near or distant to you, without looking at them. 
This would greatly aid you in various games, such 
as draughts or chess, in remembering the relative 
position of the pieces. It would aid you in the 
study of geography, and you are able to close 
your eyes and see the whole face of the country 
over which you have traveled, and all the roads, 
windings, and places. 


You are naturally good in fignres and numera- 
tion, and would succeed well in geometry and trig- 
onometry. Your Time and Tune are large—the 
latter very large. You are rarely troubled in 
mind to keep the time, because the faculty which 
measures time is so strong in you, that the time 
keeps itself in performing; and the sense of melody 
and harmony is such, that your mind is buoyed up 
by the musical discourse, as you perform, almost 
as much as it is in common speaking by the sense 
of the subject on which you may be discoursing ; 
but that which gives you capacity and facility as 
a manipulator in musical performance is your 
large Constructiveness, which enables you to carry 
combinations in your mind; with large Order, 
which renders everything methodical that you 
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do, combined with Size, Form, and Locality, which 
enable you to find the keys with great rapidity 
and ease without mach effort of the will. 

You have talent for understanding philosophy, 
especially natural philosophy. You have good 
talent, also, for learning languages, and a sufi- 
cient amount of the faculty of Language to enable 
you to exprees yourself with ease and precision. 
You have a large development of the organs which 
inquire for causes, which seeks to know the rea- 
son and the philosophy of subjects. Your Com- 
parison is not as large; you are not so much dis- 
posed to see defect and to criticise the actions of 
others as many, nor are you as much inclined to 
form ready judgments of the disposition and char- 
acter of strangers, as many persons. Those who 
appear well and kindly, you accept them at first 
as being all right. It would be well for you to be 
more guarded ; try to cultivate an intuitive judg- 
ment of the character of strangers. 

You are agreeablein your manners; anxious to 
make everybody happy, or to make your conduct 
and character acceptable to others, whether you 
are a friend to them or not. You feel it is your 
duty and privilege to make everything smooth for 
everybody. You often sacrifice your convenience 
and ease in order to minister to the pleasure of 
others. 

Your Veneration is not large—you have not a 
great degree of deference and reverence for distin- 
guished persons, or for things sacred. You may 
have this organ less in size than you would have 
done had you been differently situated; but being 
precocious in music, you have been reckoned as 
an equal by people much your seniors in age, and 
have been made a companion of older people, and, 
therefore, you have had less cultivation of the fac- 
ulty of Veneration. Had you been unnoticed and 
unknown, like many others in youth, those who 
were older would have expected reverence and re- 


spect from you, and they 
would have had it, and you 
would thereby have culti- 
vated this feeling. 

You have very large 
Firmness; are set, decid- 
ed, determined, efficient, 
and persevering. You have 
self-respect, independence 
of feeling, desire to be 
your own master, and a 
disinclination to be dictat- 
ed to and controlled. You 
feel-as if you could conduct 
your own affairs, and think 
and act for yourself. You 
are ambitious to be appre- 
ciated, but you are more 
proud than vain; most per- 
sons who excel are more 
vain than proud, and their 
vanity spoils them. 

You are naturally just 
in your feelings and mo- 
tives—you want to do what 
is right and just and hon- 
orable; are trathfal and 
generally straightforward 
and frank in your inter- 
course with the world; 
are not inclined to be deceptive and sly, or to 
take underhand measures to accomplish your 
purposes, but you are cautious, watchful, mindful 
of consequences, carefal what and how you do that 
which you have in hand, and are anxious to secure 
for yourself personal safety, and safety for your 
interests. In this respect you are known for your 
great cautiousness. 

You have a sense of friendship and affection, 
which leads you to become strongly attached to 
those who are agreeable to you. You are inter- 
ested in children, and fond of pets; have a dispo- 
sition to select some one beloved object of the op- 
posite sex, and center your affection upon her 
oonnubially. 

You are known for your oourage; your execu- 
tive force; for your disposition to carry through 
what you begin. You are not timid, not inclined 
to oringe or retreat when difficulties are present- 
ed, but rather like to meet and master them. You 
would readily become, interested in yachting, 
managing a boat in rough water, or driving a 
spirited team, or in ascending mountains, or going 
to great heights, or going down into mines, or 
performing mentally that which requires manli- 
ness, and ‘steadiness of nerve, and perseverance. 

You have a great deal of character, and 
whether it be directed toward sports or pastimes, 
toward heroic enterprises, business operations, or 
achievements in business or science, you have 
strength of purpose, energy of character, power 
to overcome obstacles and become master of your 
position; but in the little home circle, when there 
are no persons present but intimate friends, you 
are best known and best appreciated for your 
character and disposition. 

You are not overstocked with Hope; it would 
be well to encourage the development of it and 
also Veneration, and the power to study and un- 
derstand character, If you take good care of 


your health, as you are growing up, and manage 
so as to develop your body and give it strength 
and largeness, as well as health, it will be of great 
service to your future career. You are, natural- 
ly, staunch, and strong, and substantial. 

You only need plain, nutritious diet to build 
you up; and to avoid stimulants, such as tobacco, 
alcoholic liquors, and strong coffee. You should 
take at least nine hours of sleep for the next seven 
years, and the exercise, to which I have alluded, 
and you will make a healthy, substantial, and ef- 
ficient man. 

You would succeed well in business. You have 
a sense of property, a desire for gain, an interest 
in business affairs, or judgment and talent to be- 
come interested in business, and successful in man- 
aging it. You could learn any of the sciences, 
and, probably, any one of the arts. You are in- 
terested in poetry, eloquence, and art-beauty, as 
well as in language, literature, and music. 


J. H. WHITNEY. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

You have a well-proportioned body, which in- 
dicates health, and ease, and harmony of action. 
Your head is of rather large size, measuring 
twenty-two and a half inches, and being amply 
sustained by an active and vigorous body, you 
are enabled to evince more than an average 
amount of mental clearness and force. 

Your phrenology indicates great positiveness of 
character. You are naturally energetic, thor- 
ough, forcible, and positive in feeling and in 
action. You have a great degree of Firmness, 
which renders your mind determined, steadfast, 
end persevering. You have a sufficient amount 
of Self-Esteem to give you confidence in your own 
powers and to lead you to desire a position of re- 
spectability. It also gives a tendency to the 
mind to lead off and act itself out with compara- 
tive independence of exterior control. You have 
never felt willing to lean on others—to be lifted 
into the light or to a commanding influence by 
their strength and reputation. You want to be 
something on your own account—in name, faith, 
business, position, eto. 

You have decided individuality of character, 
and too much courage, enterprise, and indepen- 
dence to be willing to occupy the position of a 
parasite. You would rather be the owner and 
master of a hundred acres, and at the same time 
master of your own time and energies, than to be 
a subordinate in a much larger and more profit- 
able sphere of action. You have watchfulness 
without timidity. You are careful about your 
plans, but not very timid in the prosecution of 
what you have todo. When your plan is laid you 
go forward as if there were dangers to be over- 
come, but not to be feared. You are frank and 
open-hearted—disposed to speak and act as you 
feel. ‘You prefer a business in which straightfor- 
ward uprightness and openness shall be the best 
means of success. You are known for your am- 
bition, desire to have a good name and reputa- 
tion, and dread ridicule and censure. Even 
though you may be pursuing a right course, you 
find that unfavorable public sentiment makes you 
unhappy. You have Hope strongly developed, 
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which leads you to anticipate good and to strug- 
gle against evil, and error, and difficulty with a 
confidence that success shall be yours, You have 
a mind that is adapted to the new and the un- 
tried. You incline to entertain hospitably new 
ideas, new inventions, and the great facts of prog- 
ress which are being developed daily. You are 
not one of the kind that makes a dead weight 
against progress. You are more like the sail 
than you are like the ballast of the ship. Your 
influence is exercised to help on the progress 
rather than to act as a conservative and retard- 
ing influence. 


You have large Ideality joined with Spiritual- 
ity. These two qualities give a kind of prophetic 
enthusiaam which anticipates the good to be, and 
leads you to live for the future: not merely to 
wind up the wisdom of the past and treasure it, 
but to work out new problems and processes. If 
you were a farmer you would aim to keep up with 
the spirit of the age in under-draining old land 
and subjugating the new to the art and science 
of progressive agriculture. As a mechanic, you 
would incline to invent, to take the lead, not so 
much in elaborating old processes as in encour- 
aging the development of new. You would suc- 
ceed quite well as a practical mechanic and as 
an artist. 

Your intellect is decidedly practical. You are 
well qualified to render available the ideas of 
others, and to reduce to practice the thoughts and 
speculations which, in the hande of many .wise 
men, would be only latent. You have large Or- 
der. You incline to systematize everything that 
youdo. You recognize the qualities, conditions, 
uses, and value of things readily—would succeed 
well as a buyer or as a salesman, because of this 
power to judge of the value of things intrinsically 
and nominally. Very little escapes your atten- 
tion, and you are able to make rapid mental com- 
binations as connected with business. You read- 
ily see what ought to be done and how to reach 
the end sought; and you can organize and ar- 
range your forces and facilities with more readi- 
ness than most men, and in a way that induces 
smoothness and facility of action. If you had a 
hundred men to superintend, you would keep 
them all busy, and neither would be in the other’s 
way, and each would play in the other’s hands, 
You have an excellent memory of what you see, 
do, and experience—are a natural critic of things 
and thoughts, and an excellent judge of motives 
and dispositions. You understand a stranger at 
the first interview, and if you will learn to treas- 
ure up this first impression and make it the rule 
of your future action, unmodified by subsequent 
information or impressions, you will rarely have 
occasion to change your course or regret your 
action. This quality of knowing character intui- 
tively qualifies you to exert influence upon oth- 
ers—to guide, control, and manage people. It 
gives the first element of good government, while 
your courage, firmness, and general good judg- 
ment enables you to exert a decisive influence 
over others. You have a strong desire to do what 
is right—to be just, and punctual, and truthful. 
You sympathize readily with those who suffer— 
have respect for age, authority, and things sa- 
cred. You have also rather strong social im- 
pulses, are fond of society, are interested in wom- 
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an — would make a devoted 
husband, if properly mat- 
ed; are fond of home and 
children; are interested in 
friends, and disposed to 
have few choice, select 
ones in whom you confide. 
You are less inclined to 
cultivate intimacy with 
the great mass. You are 
more special than general 
in your friendship. You 
are well qualified for scho- 
larship, and for business; 
would succeed as an in- 
ventor, as a manufacturer; 
would do well in carrying 
out any new and important 
enterprise which requires 
fortitude, practical judg- 
ment, confidence in your - 
self and in truth. You 
are rather disposed to make 
new tracks than to walk in 
old ones—hence you belong 
to the progressive side or 
phase of society and busi- 
ness. You are reliable in 
your energies and efforts, 
in your morals, and gen- 
erally so in your judgment. 
Few persons have a better balanced intellect, and 
your feelings and forces of mind are sufficient to 
aid you in carrying out the purposes of the intel- 
lect. You ougbt therefore to be an influential, 
useful, and successful man in whatever depart- 
ment of business you engage. You might succeed 
well as a lawyer, teacher, a speaker, as a mer- 
chant, as a manufacturer, or as a negotiator of 
business affairs. 


FG RA PET. 


[The friends of Mr. Whitney have thought it due to his 
etruggies and success, that this sketch should appear, and 
having previously written out his character, we cheerfully 
comply with their urgent wishes.—Eps. PRIX. Jour.) 

James H. Wuitney was born in Bowdoinham, 
Lincoln Co., Maine. His graudfather was one of 
the earliest settlers of the then Massachusetts 
province of Maine. He did his country good ser- 
vice in the Revolutionary War. In those days, 
in such pioneer life, all the courageous and ener- 
getic elements of the hardy and enterprising set- 
tlers were necessarily intensified. The father 
of our subject, Jonathan Whitney, inherited these 
elements, and signalized it by his own enterprise 
in connection with mechanical business, taking 
a foremost rank in the improvements of that new 
and growing country. He was known for his 
ability to master difficulties and achieve success, 
when nearly all his friends predicted failure. 
The grandfather of our subject was uncle to the 
celebrated Eli Whitney, the inventor of the cotton- 
gin. The name of the descendants of this family 
has become intimately associated with valuable 
and successful machinery, so that, to this day, 
the name of Whitney, in connection with any piece 
of machinery, is considered a sufficient guaran- 
tee of the mechanical value of whatever is pro- 
duced by them. 

James H. Whitney has devoted his energies and 


PORTRAIT OF JAMES H. WHITNEY. 


become known chiefly in connection with the 
development of the Weed Patent Sewing Machine, 
which has now taken rank among the best of that 
most useful labor-saving class of machines. The 
achievement of this result has been attended with 
discouragements, opposition, conflicts of interest, 
and nearly everything which could discourage a 
person of ordinary fortitude ; but against all these 
forces the energy, enterprise, perseverance, and 
will, and practical efficiency of our subject have 
been victorious. This struggle has lasted for 
years, and now some of the most respectable and 
wealthy merchants of New York have recently 
united themselves with Mr. Whitney, for the pur- 
pose of further extending the business, and the 
machine now promises not only to be of great ser- 
vice to the public, but also to furnish an ample 
pecuniary reward to the young man who has 
watched and nirsed it day and night, from 
year to year, trying to give it development and 
perfection ; while, at the same time, he was strug- 
gling against rivalries, discouragements,, and 
everything calculated to break down the heart 
and hope of anybody less buoyant, resolute, and 
clear-headed than he. We remark, in passing, 
that this strugg e, with its attendant success, may 
be cited as an encouragement to all young men 
who are laboring under difficulties and embar- 
raesments, particularly when they are conscious 
that they have true and valuable ideas, yet de- 
veloped, in their keeping. 


It may not be known to many that the intro- 
duction of the sewing machine has been attended 
with great opposition, such, indeed, as is common 
to the introduction of nearly all labor-saving 
machines. In England the power-loom was mob- 
ed, and factories which dared to use it were 
burned. The shearing machine, for shearing 
woolen cloth, produced similar riots and oppo- 
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of nearly all reforms in mechanism. The sewing- 
machine has not had a better fortune, though the 
opposition has been more quiet and organic. 
Tailors’ societies have imposed fines on their mem- 
bers for putting together work which had been in 
part made by sewing-machines, and have threat- 
ened to destroy the machines and their makers. 
Elsewhere dealers in clothing hesitated to use 
machines, possibly fearing that unemployed tailors 
would make disturbance. But truth in this, as 
in other departments, generally triumphs; and 
perhaps that truth was urged home by sentiments 
of economy on the part of manufacturers. Though 
machine work has been decried and opposed, it is 
a fixed fact, that the major part of needle-work is 
now, and must continue to be, done by them ; and 
we may take occasion here to rejoice that hund- 
reds of men-tailors in every city may hereafter be 
dispensed with to follow some more manly occu- 
pation, and that the drudgery of the needle has 
been removed from its health-shattered female 
victims. It is a source of amusement to those 
who are in the secret of these experiences of op- 
position to the sewing-machines, to see the same 
parties doing business in the same establishment, 
now employing from dozens to hundreds of sew- 
ing-machines, and not a few tailors prosperous 
and happy in putting together work done by the 
machine. To witness this change of public sen- 
timent from ridicule and opposition to cordial sup- 
port and adoption, is only a verification of the 
history of all past improvements. 

To speak here of no other manufactory of sew- 
ing-machines, of which there are several large 
ones, the establishment with which Mr. Whitney 
is connected employs in the manufactory of sew- 
ing-machines over three hundred men. The pub- 
lic know little of how great advantage to thou- 
sands of families the sewing-machine has been. 
It is not uncommon for a wife to do her household 
duties and to earn as much, on her sewing ma- 
chine, as the husband can acquire by his trade, 
as a machinist, carpenter, or mason. 

The Weed Sewing Machine, first invented in a 
crude form by T. E. Weed, has since his death 
been perfected, introduced, and applied to the 
wants of the various trades which can use sewing 
machines by James H. Whitney, and by him gen- 
erously named The Weed Sewing Machine,” 
though, as all conversant with the facts are 
aware, to Mr. Whitney belongs the credit of its 
present state of perfection and enviable popularity. 
The business is carried on under the firm of Whit- 
ney & Lyon, their sales-room in New York being 
477 Broadway, their agencies, of course, extend- 
ing to all parts of the Union. 

Mr. Whitney’s earliest years were spent on a 
farm, where he obtained such education as the 
common schools and academies of that new coun- 
try could give. At about fifteen he was ap- 
prenticed to the now obsolete trade of wool- 
carding and cloth dressing.’ In this he ac- 
quired a taste for machinery and a practical 
knowledge of its operations, and here, doubtless, 
he laid the foundation for his future success, in 
conjunction with that great labor-saver, the sew- 
ing-machine. He afterwards engaged in tbe 
manufactory of clothing. which qualified him to 
know what was wanted in the sewing-machine for 


sewing-machines, and here he will doubtless find 
sufficient scope for his activity and a field broad 
enough to occupy the rest of his active career. 
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THE HEAD OF OLIVER CROMWELL. 


STILL PRESERVED, AND BEEN BY THE WRITER. 


Neary two centuries have elapsed since the 
death of this renowned champion of ecclesiastical 
right and religious liberty in Great Britain. In 
reference to this fact, the English journals have 
recently contained some elaborate articles in his 
defense, exhibiting an enlightened spirit, and 
striving to rid the nation of an unjust and un- 
deserved prejudice against Cromwell. This shows 
the growth of a tolerant spirit, and not unlikely, 
when it becomes fully known in England that the 
çPretender's“ head is actually preserved, it will 
become a relic almost of adoration. 

That the veritable head of Oliver Cromwell now 
exists, and is in a good state of preservation near 
London, in the custody of a lady, there is no 
doubt. Having been seen, and actually handled, 
and its written and printed history carefully noted 
down, there can hardly be the possibility of a 
mistake. Rumors of the existence of the head 
were in circulation in London half a century 
since, and periodicals now in the British Museum 
suggested such a fact. Various correspondents 
alluded to its concealment, and as having been 
seen privately; but it is only recently that an 
American gentleman was permitted to see the 
relio and handle it in person. 

Cromwell’s body was embalmed and buried with 
great pomp in Westminster Abbey. After the 
restoration of the Stuarts the body was disinter- 
red, the head cut off, and a pike-staff thrust 
through the neck. It was then placed on West- 
minster Hall. It remained there a considerable 
number of years, until either blown down by the 
wind or carried off by steafth. It was secreted 
for a long series of years, and handed down from 
generation to generation among the descendants 
of Cromwell, until it now rests in the custody of 
the accomplished daughter of Hon. Mr. Wilkinson, 
an ex-member of Parliament, residing at Brom- 
ley, Kent, near London. 

While on a recent visit to England, the writer 
passed the Sabbath with Rev. Mr. Verrell, pas- 
tor of the Dissenting Chapel at Bromley, Kent. 
During the evening of that day an allusion was 
made to his having seen Cromwell’s head in that 
vicinity. It was agreed that the next morning 
an effort should be made to procure a sight of 
it, the possessors of it not being desirous that it 
should be too often exhibited. Near noon we called 
at the residence of the Hon. Mr. Wilkinson, at 
Beckenham, not a long distance from the home of 
the estimable Miss Marsh Rev. Mr. Verrell sent in 
his card to Miss W., and we were soon shown into 
the drawing-room. Like most of the residences 
of the English gentry, the windows looked out 
upon a landscape of faultless loveliness and beau- 
ty. Lawns, velvet-like in appearance, with the 
sweetest beds of flowers, lay before the eye. In 
the distance, clusters of aristocratic oaks threw 
their deep shadows over the lawn, shielding from 
the rays of the summer sun groups of beautiful 
English cattle. 


some person entered the room, with an air that 
indicated position and the manners of a true lady. 
An introduction followed, and the purpose of our 
visit being made known it was cheerfully granted, 
especially when it was stated that the stranger 
was an American. Very soon a wooden box wes 
brought into the room and opened. Inclosed in it 
was a smaller one of oak, with dark brass hinges. 
Two or three coverings of cloth and silk were 
successively removed, and then was lifted out the 
veritable head of Oliver Cromwell. 

The thoughts were strange when that renowned 
face was first seen! Stranger still were the emo- 
tions when the head of Cromwell, so mighty in in- 
tellect and stupendous in power, was grasped by 
the hand. Yet what a commentary on greatness ! 
The head having been embalmed, retains the flesh 
in a shriveled, dried state, but the features are 
distinct, and the hair almost as perfect as at its 
burial. The huge wart over one of the eyes, 80 
historically true, is clearly distinct, and the re- 
semblance to a bust copied from real life, which is 
near by, carries conviction to the identity of the 
head beyond a misgiving. The iron pike which 
was thrust through the throat and came out at 
the top of the head, is rusted in. Its age and ex- 
posure has consumed the upper part, and only a 
couple of inches of iron remain above the head. 
The wooden part of the pike was broken off just 
below the throat, and the fracture shows that it 
was severed by violence and not cut asunder by 
an instrument. 

Altogether, this singular memorial of another 
age is in a better state of preservation than any 
of the embalmed Egyptians, and so well preserved 
are the features, and the shriveled skin so entire, 
that it has little that is hideous or repulsive, 
Flaxman, the eminent soulptor, who has examined 
it with care, in connection with cotemporaneous 
busts and portraits, unhesitatingly expresses en- 
tire confidence that it is the head of Oliver Crom- 
well. In addition, the family who possess this 
strange relic of an illustrious man, have both 
printed documents and written details of ite his- 
tory, so minute and circumstantial, that they 
know, beyond a doubt, its authenticity. Yet in 
London, little or nothing is known of the existence 
of this head, even among men of position and in- 
fluence. Until recently it has been kept secreted, 


and now it is not easily accessible. The following 


letter, from Rev. Mr. Verrell, who is an intimate 
friend of the family of Hon. Mr. Wilkinson, pre- 
pared at the request of the writer of this para- 
graph, is of historical interest, and confirms the 
above statement. W. A. 
Bromuzy, Kent, J-ly 6, 1859. 
Dear Sir—The head we saw at W. A. Wil- 
kinson’s, of Shortlands, Beckenham, I believe to be 
that of Oliver Cromwell The history of his death, 
interment after being embalmed, and the sentence 
passed for his exhumation, hanging at Tyburn, and 
placing the heads of Ireton, Bradshaw, and Crom- 
well on Westminster Hall, are all patent. The 
head having rolled into the parapet of the hall by 
the breaking of the spear, or halbert, on which it 
was fixed. after twenty years; the sentinel taking 
it under his oloak, and hiding it till his death; his 
widow then conveying it to the Cambridgeshire 
Russell family; its being possessed by them until 
it was sold for £100 by one of the family, who 
from his dissipated habits had squandered his 
property ; the purchase of it by the grandfather 
of the present proprietor for the sum mentioned ; 
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its 4 appearance being the skull of one vho 
had beeo embalmed; the wart on the right eye- 
brow, the beard, the shape of the chin, its similar- 
ity to the bust, with the exception of its smallness 
from the shrinking and drying up of the flesh, 
leaving little else than the skin covering the bone; 
the opinion of the family, founded upon printed 
and manuscript documents, and oral testimony of 
its being the identical head, as well as that of 
many who have seen it, are among the principal 
things to be noted. The proprietor, W. A. Wil- 
kinson, Esq., was member for Lambeth, but lost 
his election because of his vote for opening the 
Crystal Palace on Sundays. In other respects he 
was a good liberal member.— V. T. Observer. 


— Gr pees 


“WHAT IS GENIUS?” 


Ma. Eviror.—In your October number of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL appears an article en- 
titled What is Genius?“ The writer, after enu- 
merating some of the effects of genius, proceeds to 
define the cause by saying, Genius is the result of 
an exalted organization, and this exaltation arises 
either from an extra-favorable organization, or 
from hereditary inspiration, which elevates the 
quality of the manifestation.” Now the first defini- 
tion, extra- favorable organism,” we comprehend ; 
but what is hereditary inspiration? The word 
inspiration was originally applied to the reception 
of Divine messages, as in the prophets of old; and 
as they always figure off their oracles with poetic 
language, the word has shifted relationships, and 
come to be applied to poetic genius; hence heredi- 
tary inspiration is hereditary poetic genius; and 
in defining poetic genius (all genius is the result 
of a poetic organization), to call it hereditary is 
simply to indicate its descent into individuals, and 
not its nature, hence it is no definition. 

To say genius is the result of an extra- favorable 
formation, is to say that something we are about 
to define is the result of something we can not tell 
what, which favors it we do not how. Genius is 
not the result of favorable“ temperaments, for 
we have men with temperaments more favorable 
for the production of genius than those possessed 
by some geniuses, but yet who are not geniuses, 
and never can be. 

Now, if that which produces genius were to be 
pointed out, also the manner in which it acts, 
more solid claims might be made for its definition. 
Genius is the result of the action of the organ of 
Ideality when it is a leading organ of the brain, 
and Ideality acts by intensifying. Recollect that 
we make a distinction between genius and talent, 
the latter being merely the result of large organs 
and corresponding temperaments. Ideality acts 
by intensifying the action of all the other organs, 
just as Sublimity acts by giving breadth and 
scope to their action. Perhaps the sole use of this 
organ is to intensify and take delight in the view 
of intense objects To illustrate, it takes delight in 
the view of bright objects, which are nothing more 
than intense pictures produced by a superfluous 
abundance of light being reflected from them. The 
result of intensity is completeness, ag an intense 
picture, or that which is intensely individualized 
upon the view, is complete; we say of one who 
loves home intensely, that he is a complete lover of 
home; hence it takes delight in complete objects 
and in perfection generally, and beauty is perfec- 
tion. Again, we say it acts by intensifying; as, in 
recalling scenes of the past, it intensifies the pic- 
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ture which memory has received, but which i8 
blurred with the decay of time, placing it before 
the mind sometimes almost with the distinctness 
of actual vision. 

Then Ideality produces genius by giving a keen- 
ness, vividness, intensity to the action of the other 
organs; and individuals with inferior organs 
otherwise, but with large Ideality, possess a sur- 
prisiug power of thought; Byron and Shelley are 
good illustrations of this, both of whose heads were 
notedly inferior in size to most heads borne on the 
shoulders of the so-called Great. W. B. E. 


GREENWICH, N. J. 
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THINGS I HAVE SEEN. 


I Have seen a lady on Broadway dressed in 
finery, with lace edgings to her skirts, a highly 
ornamented bonnet, rich silk robe, and an elegant 
parasol, most daintily carried, with a black streak 
of dirt under each nail. 

I have seen a family, consisting of a mother and 
two daughters, who were seamstresses, and who 
dressed better, that is to say, more dashingly and 
expensively, than anybody else in the town, yet 
this expense so exhausted their income that they 
were obliged to economize fuel and food to such 
an extent that they had nothing for three months 
to eat but potatoes and salt, and really suffered 
from the cold. 

I have seen a rustic country girl after a stay of 
two months in a city return home, and looking 
at daisies and dandelions, which had been as fa- 
miliar to her as her ten fingers, open her eyes in 
feigned wonder and exclaim, ‘‘Oh, my! Do such 
things grow in the country ?” 

I have seen a great broad-shouldered boy of 
twenty, who was reared a farmer, after a resi- 
dence of three months in the city, who remarked 
to his friend, on going home for a visit, that he 
was going into the country to rusticate for a 
week.” 

I have seen people who were poor, or only in 
comfortable circumstances, take great pains to 
appear better off than they really were, and thus 
act a lie in the face of the community, who knew 
their real standing quite as well as themselves. 

I have seen many who took such special care of 
their respectability and social standing, that they 
nursed it into a ridiculous deformity. 

Morat.—‘* Honesty is the best policy.” 


. 


BINDING JOURNALS AND PAPERS. 


Tuose who are far from cities, in a newly or 
sparsely settled portion of the far West or South, 
and who have but little reading matter, neces- 
sarily prize it more than those who have an 
abundance, and therefore feel more anxious to 
have their papers and magazines bound, so as to 
preserve them, while persons who are surfeited 
with reading matter allow their weeklies and 
monthlies to be read and thrown aside. 

A correspondent from Iowa writes: Will you 
please give some plain instruction, either in Lirz 
ILLUSTRATED, or the PHRKNOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
so as to enable me, and persons similarly situated 
on the borders of civilization, to bind our papers, 
books, journals, etc. Such pasteboard as we get 
in the stores is too thin, and it is d fficult to paste 
or glue two or more thicknesses together without 


its warping and drawing out of shape. But I 
need not particularize, as you will know our wants 
better than I can tell them.” 

In reply to our correspondent, we will give a 
few hints, which may be serviceable. To bind 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, WATER-CURE 
JOURNAL, or Lire ILLUSTRATED, take as many 
as you wish to put into a volume or book, and lay 
them according to their oonsecutive order one 
upon another, and jog them up evenly, at the 
back and top; then put the volume between 
clamps, or hold them firmly as in a vice, between 
two strips of boards, and take a saw and make 
several grooves right across the back of the book, 
say the eigbth or sixteenth of an inch in depth. 
This will have the effect to make a hole through 
the folded back of the paper, so that any leaf of 
it opened would show round holes through the 
back; these grooves must be made while the vol- 
ume is firmly fastened, say four or six in the back 
of a PHRENOLOGICAL JournaL. The first one 
within two inches of the top, the second, say, an 
inch and a quarter below, and the other two about 
the same distance apart, and about the same dis- 
tance from the bottom of the printed matter. 
That will make four grooves; then stretch four 
cords of strong twine up and down, say from the 
edge of a table upward to something firm above, 
aud have these strings or cords so adjusted that 
they will lie in the four grooves. Then take a 
single copy of the Journal and push it back 
against the cords; then open the number of the 
Journal in the center, and take a strong linen 
thread with a darning-needle, and fastening the 
thread to one of the upright cords, pase it through 
the hole made by the saw, around each of the two 
cords, then out at the back; pass it up on the back 
until you get to the nearest of the two cords of 
the other end and pass it around this and out at 
the back ; then lay on the next number, and pass 
your thread through the hole and around the 
two cords anddown and around the other two; 
then lay on another number of the paper, and so 
keep doing until the whole are thus fastened ; 
then fasten the thread firmly to the cord, and 
cut off these up-and-down cords so as to leave 
them about two or three inches long on each side 
of the book. 


After the book is stitched and the back glued 
and dry, before the cover is put on, the leaves 
may be trimmed by laying a rule on and cutting 
the paper with a sharp knife like a shoe-knife, by 
drawing it from side to side against the rule, 
which must be held firmly, in a manner similar 
to that of the shoemaker when he cuts out upper 
leather on a table by a pattern, only the knife 
must be drawn in the same place perhaps twen- 
ty times to cut through the entire thickness of the 
book. 


Then get thick pasteboard, or glue thin paste- 
boards together and dry them under pressure, 
and cut them out of the right shape and size to 
constitute a proper cover of the book; then pierce 
some holes near the edge of the pasteboard, 
corresponding to the cords now stitched into the 
grooves before mentioned; pass the cords through 
these holes in the pasteboard, and, by making 
other holes through the pasteboard with an awl, 
and putting glue or paste on the string, it may 
be drawn through partly like a seam, and thus 
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make a fastening for those cords; this being 
completed, hot glue should be put on the backs of 
the book, and a linen or cotton cloth also with it; 
the glus should be rubbed firmly. To finish the 
back, colored muslin may be glued on outside the 
first cloth and lapped over on the edge of the 
pastebard, say an inch, and this constitutes the 
back of the book ; or thin leather might be put on 
the back in the room of the colored muslin ; the 
whole sides might then be covered with marble 
paper. This will make a rude cover, but much 
better than none, and thisis similar to the manner 
in which books are bound, only the finishing is 
neglected. Newspapers may be bound in a sim- 
ilar way. 


THE TWADDLE OF BUSINESS. 


THERE is, to our ears, no twaddle so insuffer- 
able as that which has begun to be so rife in 
large cities like New York, where money is the 
chief end of man, and where, therefore, only so- 
called business (or those peculiar and distinct 
Wall Street operations by which money is, more 
or less honestly, made) is considered the legiti- 
mate sphere of occupation. Why, these people 
have come to consider everybody who occupies 
himself with anything else than merchandise, or 
shaving notes, or speculating in stocks, as a sort 
of fancy people, who live by their wits in a hand- 
to-mouth, shiftless kind of way! At least is this 
true as to literary and art persons, who are noth- 
ing short of an equivocal, dreamy, useless kind of 
folk, that live and die in a garret, and who, being 
of no money account in Wall Street, are of no ac- 
count anywhere, 

And yet this very merchant or capitalist, who 
struts Wall Street, what would he do without his 
daily paper, and how would his up-town house 
look without a book, a picture, or an engraving 
in it ?—albeit, the book he never opened—the 
picture, directly before his eyes on the wall, never 
seen ! 

Even regarded from a money point of view, one 
would think that an artist who paints in a year 
a picture like Church's Heart of the Andes,” 
for which he promptly refuses ten thousand dol- 
lars, expecting, justly, to realize twenty before 
he parts with it; or an author like Dickens or 
Thackeray, to whom twenty thousund dollars a 
year is no very extraordinary pay for scribbling ; 
or a composer like Meyerbeer or Verdi, whose 
earnings are similarly grandiose; or even a poor 
devil of a singer, who makes his thousand dollars 
or more a month, clear money—that such people 
would command the respect of old Firkin. But 
no; his eyes are blinded to such results. He 
thinks there must be some focus pocus in the 
matter, and that it can never be clear money in 
hand; at all events, the method in which it was 
made was not legitimate. 

Legitimacy of oocupation, in the Wall Street 
sense, includes in its signification (with much that 
is noble, and elevated, and admirable) not a little 
that is mean, and sordid, and avaricious, and con- 
temptible—not to say dishonest and positively 
criminal. 

We often look at these so-called hard-working 
4% business” folk, too, and contrast their ideas of 
hard work with those of a writer, a painter, a 
composer, or any of the so-considered fancy tribe. 
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Your writer, who sits in one spot three, or four, 
or five, or even six hours on a stretch, not exer- 
cising a merely inferior mechanical power of cal- 
culation, but that far higher power of actual in- 
vention which so wrings and exhausts the brain— 
your artist, who stands before his canvas till he 
is ready to drop there—your composer, whose mu- 
sical score, with its myriads of notes, blinds the 
eyes and wears out the life—even your poor tech- 
nical student of music, who is training his fingers 
into those miracles of rapidity and combination 
by the eight hours (as we have known them to do) 
consecutively ; these are mere idlers—according 
to Firkin's ideas. 

But now look at Firkin himself, and his sales- 
men and clerks. Bounding our vision to the 
New York horizon, see them sailing down the 
cool side of Broadway on a fine summer’s morn- 
ing (the cool side of an omnibus containing a 
large proportion of them), snuffing the ,breeze 
that sweeps up from the bay, over the Battery, 
and throwing open their light summer coats to 
catch it, perhaps smoking their aromatic Havana 
weed, and altogether in a state of great delecta- 
bility. See them arrive at their spacious and 
cool warehouses, or at their comfortably-fur- 
nished and luxurious counting-rooms, seat them- 
selves in leather-cushioned arm-chairs put their 
feet up, peruse the morning papers, the while 
their clerks outside, behind or beside the dry- 
goods boxes, absorb themselves in, What will 
he do with it?“ or Love me little, love me long.“ 
or Lord Dufferin’s ‘‘ Yacht Voyage.” This, or the 
like of it, we protest we have time and again seen 
them do—aye, within these few weeks, during a 
chance perambulation through the business“ 
quarters of New York. Perhaps customers come 
in ; perhaps (particularly during the summer sol- 
stice) they don’t. Twelve o’clock brings the 
saunter to Downing's. or Delmonico’s, and there- 
upon the claret cobbler, or the mint-julep, with 
Delmonico’s newly-contrived beef or lobster salad 
—perhaps the pastry, with which half Young 
America is ruining its stomach. From lunch to 
dinner-time is a pleasant and luxurious amalgam 
of a saunter on Change, cigars, chat, a stroke or 
two of business, and et ceteras. Then flow the 
diet of these hard-worked and over-worked busi- 
ness men up-town again to luxurious dinners, 
drives, and evening entertainments. 

Business? twaddle! Let many a representa- 
tive of the so-called fancy people give them the 
first idea of the true significance of that word—if 
the sense of it have any affinity with industry !— 
Willis’s Musical World. 


Mew anp Oaxs.—All men might be rich, and 
live in abundant ease and leisure, if they would 
obeerve the simple rule which they themselves 
subscribe as a necessary condition of a thriving 
plant. A young tree, in order, to insure its 
growth” to perfection, is secured against the in- 
trusion of other plants, and the soil around it 
carefully cleared of everything which would ab- 
stract from it the necessary fluids and other ali- 
mentary matter. There is a certain limit beyond 
which there can be no profitable crowding of 
plants or nien. It is see to plant a thousand 
acorns under the shadow of one full-grown oak ; 
but, inevitably, nine hundred and ninety-nine of 
them must perish before one of them can come to 
perfection. 


Tea-TasTinGc.—Few of our readers are aware 
that tea-tasting is reduced to a regular profession, 
and which is as certain death to a man as the con- 
tinued practice of opium eating. The success of 
the tea - broker or taster depends upon the trained 
accuracy of his nose and palate, his experience in 
the wants of the American market, and a keen 
business tact. If he has these qualities in high 
cultivation, he may make from $20,000 to $40,000 
per annum while he lives, and die of ulceration 
of the lungs. He overhauls a cargo of tea, 
classifies it, and determines the value of each sort. 
In doing this, he first looks at the color of the leaf 
and the general cleanliness of it. He next takes 
a quantity of the herb in his hand, and breathing 
his warm breath on it, he snuffs up the fragrance. 
In doing this, he draws into his lungs a quantity 
of irritating dust, which is by no means whole- 
some. Then sitting down at the table in his office, 
on which is a long row of little porcelain cups and 
a pot of hot water, he ‘‘ draws” the tea and tastes 
the infusion. In this way be classifies the differ- 
ent sorts to the minutest shade, marks the differ- 
ent prices, and is then ready to compare his work 
with the invoice. The skill of these tasters is 
fairly marvelous but the effect of the business 
on their health is, as I have said, ruinous. They 
grow lean, nervous, and consumptive. At the 
end of a hard day’s work they feel and act as 
fidgety and cross as if they had the hysterics. 


How Beaury 1s DESTROTTD.— The expression 
which any passion or emotion temporarily gives 
to the features, tends, by constant repetition, to 
become permanent. A scowlor a frown recurring 
frequently, and for a considerable length of time, 
fixes its distinctive lines upon the face, perpetual- 
ly overshadowing its beauty like a cloud So 
care, sorrow, and remorse stamp their respective 
impresses upon the countenance and become per- 
manent traits, which can be eradicated only by 
the action of opposite influences.— Hints Toward 
Physical Perfection. 


ComprensATiIon.—There is a tendency in all 
trades and professions to afford an equal com- 
pensation. If that of the farmer, for instance, 
should be found everywhere to afford, without 
labor, a comfortable subsistence, rapidly increas- 
ing wealth, health, leisure, social enjoyment, and 
everything that could make life blessed, while on 
the other hand every other profession was found 
to be utterly unproductive, destructive of health, 
of property, and entirely useless in producing the 
means of subsistence, all men would seek to go into 
farming, and none would be left to follow the other 
professions. This is, of course, supposing a case 
so extreme, that it is impossible it should ever 
occur in fact; but it illustrates the principle, 
which may be constantly seen in less obvious 
operation. When a new art makes its appearance 
among us, it is at first very profitable to the few 
engaged in it, because being few they experience 
little competition ; but the very fact of the suc- 
cess of the few induces many others to adopt it; 
and frequently this happens to such an extent, 
that the excess of competition makes the new art 
in a short time less profitable than a long-estab- 
lished one—when, after a few oscillations, an equi- 
librium is arrived at, and the new art becomes 
neither more nor less profitable than the others. 
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NEW INDUCEMENTS. 


Wirn a view to remunerate those who feel 
and take an interest in our publications, we have 
concluded to offer the following 


“SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS.” 

For Turre Douiars we will send three dol- 
lars’ worth of any books published by us, at regu- 
lar mail prices, post-paid, or by express, and a 
copy of either the Warrr-Cure or PHRENOLOGI- 
CAL JOURNAL, one year. 

For Five DolLLAks, we will send five dollars’ 
worth of our books, post-paid, by mail, or by ex- 
press, and Lire ILLUSTRATED one year. 

For Ten DoLLAes, we will send ten dollars’ 
worth of any books published by us, pre-paid, and 
one copy of Lire ILLUSTRATED, PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL, and WATER-CURE JOURNAL, a year. 

This, we think, will be much better for the 
reader, and for all concerned, than any risk“ 
which may be had in the best scheme offered by 
cheap-jewelry concerns. A little effort will enable 
any one tosecure for himself a good library of val- 
uable books, at a very moderate cost. Address 

FOWLER & WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


P.S.—This offer will remain open till January 
Ist, 1860. Our friends will please act promptly. 


A CHOICE LIBRARY 


GRATIS. 


(We will send Frexe—or prepaid—by Finer 
Marx, a Catalogue containing a complete List of 
all works published at this office, with prices an- 
nexed, to any address, on application For list of 
books, see another page.] 


A LIBERAL PROPOSITION. 


We submit to our enterprising patrons the fol- 
lowing, which we presume will find a ready and 
Warm response in more than one heart which beats 
quick for the success and prosperity of the cause 
of health and happiness. | 

The reading of these JouRNALS, and the various 
works we publish, would in a very short time com- 
pletely revolutionize the habits of our people, and 
serve to correct innumerable errors in living, and 
lay the foundation for Peace, PLENTY, and Lone 
Lirx. 

But read the following offer, to extend from the 
present time to the Ist of January next. 


For Ten Dollars at One Time 


We will send Ten Copies of either the PHreno- 
LOGICAL or WATER-CuRE JOURNALS one year, 
and Six Dollars’ worth, at regular mail prices, 
of any books of our publication, prepaid (by mail 
or express, as we may think best. For list and 
prices, see Advertisement. 


For Twenty-Five Dollars 


We will send Twenty-five Jou x AIS one year, and 
Firrgen DoLLAZES' worth of books as above. 

For Fifty Dollars at One Time 
We will send Fifty Copies ef the JoukrAls one 
year, and Forty Dol.LANHS worth of books as 
above. 


For One Hundred Dollars at one Time 


We will send One Hunprep Copies of the Jour- 


NALS one year, and One Hunprep DoLLA2S 
worth of books! | 

LIFE ILLUSTRATED may be included in the 
above clubs, if desired, at Two DoLLars a year, 
and to make up the number, each Lırs may be 
counted as two JOURNALS. 

Canadian Subscribers must send money to pre 
pay American postage, viz., Six Cents a year for 
each JOURNAL, and Twenty-four Cents a year for 
Lire. 

READER, you have the Proposrtion. Will you 
accept it? Can you not reach the highest 
prize ? 

HOW TO DO IT. 

Take the Joux x ALS in hand (sample numbers 
sent free for the purpose), and call on each and 
every man and woman in your neighborhood. 
Show them the Journaxs. Ask them to subscribe 
for one orfor all. If you like, you may share the 
prize with them, or retain it, as remuneration for 


your services in getting up the Club. 

Now WE VERILY BELIEVE there is not a neigh- 
borhood, a manufacturing establishment, a store, 
a shop, or a steamboat, in which from one to a 
dozen can not be found who would like to subscribe 
for one or more of our JOURNALS. 

AND WE DO know there are none, no, not one,” 
but what would be benefited, yes, greatly bene- 
fited, by reading some of the valuable works pub- 
lished at this office. Send for a copy of the new 
Catalogue. Read it, and “Try” for a 


HUNDRED. DOLL. AR LIBRARY. 
Address Fowler and Wells, 
808 Broadway, New Tork. 


STRENGTH AND BEAUTY. 
One of the most remarkable and interesting books of 
the season is, undoubtedly, Jacques’ Hints Toward 
Physical Perfection: ox, THE PEDOSOr HY or Ho- 
maw Beauty,” in which we are shown bow to acquire and 
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retain Bodily Symmetry, Healtb, and Vigor, secure Lon 
Life, and avoid the Infirmities and Deformities of Age. It 
deals—thoughtfully and earnestly, too— with subjects of 
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vital Importance to everybody, and has already awakened 
among all classes a deep and abiding interest in human 
physical improvement. It embraces a complete and thor- 
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ough e ition of the whole subject of Physical Educa- 
tion, and shows how completely the means of Health, 
Strength, and Beauty are in our own bands. It reveals to 
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Woman the secrets of Symmetry of Form, Regularity of 


Features, a Clear Complexion, Rosy Cheeks, and all the 
Graces and Womanly Attractions which she very properly 
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desires to possess; teaches Man how to acquire that 


Strength of Muscle, that Dignity of Movement, and that 
Masculine Vigor which will command the Admiration of 
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his own sex and the Love of ihe other. It should be in 
the bands of every Parent who desires to have Healthy 
and Beautiful Children; every Teacher who would de- 
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velop the Minds and Bodies of his pupils in harmony to- 
gether ; every Young Woman who wishes to be prepared 
or all the duties of Womanhood; and every Young Man 
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who realizes that Health and Stren are the only sure 
basis of permanent Success in Life. In short, to quote the 
words of the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, It deserves 
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to be read bach by every man and woman in the coun- 

try.” Illustrated with more than twenty plates and nu- 

merous wood-cuts. $1. Sent by mail to any oer omea: 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 


Piterary Aotices. 


THe Minister’s Wooinc. By Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. New York: Derby & Jackson. 580 pages. 
It may be difficult in a monthly publication to anticipate 
the great majority of readers in so popular a work as the 
one before us. Nearly all the reading world will have 


heard of if not perused The Minister’s Wooing ” before 
they read this notice. It has already been variously 
criticised ; some admiring it in every page and line, others 
point out what they call defects, while they extol its 
numerous excellences. It is probably impossible for any 
one mind to write that which shall please all minds. It is 
sufficient for us to say that the authoress evinoes her talent 
at cnaracter-painting quite as distinctly and strongly in 
this work as apy other she has produced The subject has 
Jess of engrossing interest to sur the passions and inflame 
the imagination than the one which gave her such wide 
celebrity; but we think she has never written finer pas- 
sages, or painted character more truthfully than sbe has 
done in the work before us. It may be that this judgment 
is formed on our own ſamiltar acquaintance with the sub- 
qoos, scenes, and circumstances portrayed in the work. 

ew England feeling and New England life are here 
drawn ia boldest outline and filled up with the most 
sharply-defined detail. 


Tue West Jersey Prox xn, published at 
Bridgeton, and edited by James B. Furgeson, deserves 
the support of the public, especialy in Southern New 
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Adbertisements. 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for this Journal, to 
secure insertion, should be sent to the Publishers on or be- 
fore the 10th of the month previous to the one in which 
they are to appear. Announcements for the next number 
should be sent in at once. 

Txrus.—Twenty-five cents a line each insertion. 


THE GREAT BENEFACTOR OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 


P. P. Stewart's 
FUEL-SAVING AND COOMFORT-PRODUOINd 
SUMMER AND WINTER Am-Trorr 


COOKING STOVE! 


FOR WOOD OR COAL 
IuProvep IN 1959 wirh New AND Extea Lance FLUES. 


The following is a brief summary of the peculiarities of 


THE STEWART STOVE. 

Ist. Durastuiry.—It has been in use, in many instances, 
from 15 to 20 years. 

2d. CAPACITY rox Work.—AU culinary opera‘tonamay 
ba carrt-d in ut the same time, In evidence of whut it 
will accomplish, we allude to the fact that on each of sev- 
eral occasions, a burreé /, flour hus been bak-u into bre · d 
uit a single fire, 

8d. Economy IN Fue..—So perfect in its construction, 
that the cost may he sued tn fu. / in frem 2 tu g year». 

4th. Rda your work expedi trualy and well, and may 
be regulated at pleasure to pr. duc any temp-rature + o- 
gu red in the kitchen, without interference with the cook- 
ng. 


THE STEWART STOVE 
Has the most perfect ventilated Oven of any Stove now 
manufactured. 


THE STEWART STOVE 
Supplies hot water for bathing purposes, more economi- 
cally than any range. 


THE STEWART STOVE 
Is farnished by all agents on a trial of three months, 


THE 8TEWART STOVE 
Is sold in all the principal cities and towns in the Union, 
Small descriptive pamphlets sent free by mall, on applica- 
tion to the manufacturers. 
FULLER, WARREN & CO., Troy, N. Y. 


And sold bz J. Q. A. BUTLER, No. 218 Water Street, 

New York; G. W. Walker, 15 Union Street, Boston: C. 

ae chicago: 8. Locke, New Orleans; G. Ellsworth & 
o., Mobile. 


CHEAP AND GOOD MUSIC FOR EVERY ONE. 


THE MUSICAL GUEST, 


Originated in 1847, 
BY HENRY C. WATSON, 
Tus PIONEER oF CHEAP Music IN AMERICA. 


The MUSICAL GUEST is published . 
and contains twelve large pages of music. ice 10 cents. 


The Musical Guest contains: 
POPULAR MUSIC. 
CLASSICAL MUSIC. 
ORIGINAL AND SELECTED, 
FOR EVERY VOICE AND FOR PIANOFORTE, 
SONGS AND DUETS FOR HOME, 
GLEES FOR SOCIAL CIRCLES, 
PIANO PIECES FOR THE SALON, 
DANCE MUSIC FOR THE BALL-ROOM, 
AND BEAUTIFUL STUDIES FOR PUPILS. 


The first and second volumes, now ready for binding, 
contain fifty-five Songs in English. Italian. and German, 
besides concerted vocal pieces. and NINE old favorite Fire- 
side Songs; together with tTuIety-rive Piano pieces, 
Polkas, Mazourkas, Varsovianas, Schottishes, Quadrilles, 
Variations, and Romances by Gottschalk, Woilenhaupt, 
Wallace, Prudent, Heller, Mendelssonn, etc., together with 
a popular, mel. dious. and eas 

NEW SET OF LANCIERS. 

Price of euch volume, 18 numbers, One Dollar and 
Twenty-five cents. . 

All the back numbers can be obtained at the office of 
publication, where subscriptions are received. 

Specimen numbers will be sent on the recelpt of Ten 
Cents in postage stamps. 

Subscription price, tive Dollars per year. 

M. BELL & CO., 18 Frankfort Street. 


A New FEATURE. — THE SCHOOL- 


MASTER’S WOOING. The new volume of LiIrx ILLUS- 
TRATED contains a story from the pen of one of the best 
American writers. entitled 
THE SCHOOLMASTER'S WOOING: 
A Tae or New ENGLAND, 


which we have no hesitation in promising our readers 
will be one of the best stories ever written for newspaper 
columns; and entertaining as has been the widely-read 
and far-famed history ot the Minister's Wooing, that of the 
Scholmaster will be not less worth: of public attention. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 


Mernopist BOOK Concern, 200 


Mulberry Street, New Ro ee in constant receipt of 
inquiries from our brethren, respecting S wing Marines, 
with requests to recommend and purchase, we have, in 
conjunction with some lady friends, carefully and thor- 
oughly examined the various machives of practical value 
for family sewing, and find those made by THE WHEELER 
Ax D WILSON MANUFACTURING Company, 505 Broadway, 
New York, to fully combine the essentials of a good in- 
strument, and such as we can confiden'ly recommend. 

Having seen so favorable results from thelr use, in our 
own and the households of our friends, we are desirous 
that their benefits should be shared by all our brethren, 
and hence have interested ourselves in their behalf. 

With best wishes, your brethren, 


ABEL STEVENS, Tuos. CARLTON, 


JAMES FLor, J. Porter, 
Danis, W ISR, J. BENJ. EDWARDS, 
Davıp TERRT, W. A. Cox. 


RARE Books on PHRENOLOGY.— 


We have a few copies of the books named below which 
we can furnish to those desiring them, at the prices 
named, so long as they tast 

These books are not e and there are but very 
few copies remaining. In a few months they will be en- 
tirely out of the market, and not to be had at any price. 
For copies, address FowIkR ARD WELLS, New York. 
OBSERVATIONS ON THE DERANGED MANIFES- 

TATIONS OF THE MIND, OR INSANITY. 

By J. C. Spurzheim, M. D.. Licentiate of the College of 
Physicians of London and of the Universities of Vieona 
and Paris. Third American edition. with notes, improve- 
ments, and plates. With an Appendix. by A. Brigham 
M. D., author of “ Remarks on the Influence of Menta 
Cultivation on Health.” Pp. 272, with Illustrations, $1 50. 


ELEMENTS OF PHRENOLOG T. 


By vagal i Combe, late President of the Phrenological 
Society. Fourih American edition, improved and en- 
larged from the third Edinburgh, by the author. With en- 
gravings. Pp. 204, 50 cents. 

HORAE PHRENOLOGICE; 

Being tbree Phrenological Essays: 

I. On Morality. sl 7 

II. On the Best Means of Obtaining Happiness. 

III. On Veneration. 

By John Epps, M.D., Director of the Royal Jennerian 
and London Vaccine Institutions ; Lecturer on Materia 
Medica and Chemistry ; Member of the Edinburgh Phren- 
ological Society. and author of the “ Internal Evidences 
of Christianity Deduced from Phrenology.“ With notes 
by Rev. Jobn Pierpont. Pp. 96, price 50 cents. ` 


EVERY STUDENT AND CONVERSATION'ST needs 
Tur RIGHT WORD IN THE RIGHT 


PLACE: A Pockrr Dictionary oF STNoN TNS, TROCH- 
NICAL TERNS, ABBREVIATIONS, FOREIGN PHRASES, etc., 
etc., with a Chapter on Punctuation and Proof-Reading. 
This is an indispensable companion for every writer and 
speaker who would say exactly what he means, and 
neither more nor less, and say it inthe best way. Price, 
50 cents. FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN STERE- 
OSCOPIC EMPORIUM. i 


An extensive an varied assortment of American and 
Foreign Views and Groups always on hand, at the lowest 
price’, and of the b-s8t quulity. 

New invoices received per every arrival from Europe. 
Having agents in England and France, we are certain to 
receive the latest views published in either country, and 
our stock wiil be f und both extensive and well selected. 
A LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE. 

Parties at a distance sending us $8, $5, $10, $15, $20, or 
$25 can have a good instrument, and such pictures as they 
may request, sent by Express. 

All orders will be executed with care, and our friends 
may depend upon receiving a go -d and satisfactory selec- 

on. 

Merchants from every section of the country are respect- 
fully invited to make an examina ion of our stock before 
purchasing elsewhere. 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 
A Remarkable Book. 


Now Reapy.—Hints TOWARD 


PHYSICAL PERFECTION; 

Or, How to Acquire and Retain Beauty, Grace, and 
Strength, and Secure Long Life and Continued Youth- 
fulness. Price, PREPAID BY FIRST MAIL, only $1. 
Address FOWLER AND WELLS. 

805 Broadway, New York. 


Lire [ILLUSTRATED — A FIRST- 


class Pictorial Family Newspaper, commences its eighth 
volume this week. It is devoted to Education, Agricuiture, 
Mechanics, Architecture, New Inventions, Business, to 
Moral and Intellectual Improvement, Social Entertuin- 
ment, the News of the World, and all movements of 
practical interest and utility. Now is the time to subscribe, 
Only 82 a year, or three copies #5. Five copies $6, or ten 
copies $10. Get up a Club. Address, 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 8 8 Broad way, New York. 


(Dec., 


His LAST Worx! 


The late DR. WILLIAM A. ALCOTT left among his 
papers a most remarkable manuscript, entitled 


FORTY YEARS IN THE WILDERNESS OF PILL3 
AND POWDERS; 


Ox, TuE CoarraTions AND CONFESSIONS OF AN AGED 
PHYSICIAN. 


This most interesting, curious, and valuable book will 
be published on THURSDAY, SEPT. 1. 

t is a book for every household and every individual— 
presenting for the ben, flt of others a wise man’s experi- 
ences and observations in the world of medicine, illustrated 
with a span portrait on steel of the venerable and beloved 
author. In 1 vol., 12ꝛmo. Price #1. 

Tens of thousands will buy and read this bo k- it will 
therefore be a great book for Agents. Applications should 
be addressed to 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 908 Broadway, New York. 


READ THE SCHOOLMASTER'S Woo- 


ING in Lire ILLUSTRATED. Two Dollars a year; six 
months for One Dollar. 
FOWLER AND WELLS,.New York. 


Tue NEW ILLUSTRATED SELF-IN- 


STRUCTOR IN PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOLOGY, 
with more than a Hundred Engraved Portraits of Re- 
markable Men and Women. This excellent practical 
work, written for the information and provement of all, 
embraces, among other topics: Tue Laws or LIFE; 
Hereditary Influences; Health—How to Preserve It; 
Temperaments—illus'rated ; Signs or CHARACTER; Prin- 
ciples and Proofs of Phrenolngy; Analysis and Ctassifica- 
tion of the Faculties: and a Churt for Recording Examina- 
tions. A handy 12mo vol., revised and evlarged, bound 
with gilt back and sides. Price, 50 cents. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 


A New Feature.— THE SCHOOL- 


MASTER’S WOOING. The new volume of LI ILLUS- 
TEATED c intalus a story from the pen of one of the best 
American writers, entitled 
THE SCHOOLMASTER'’S WOOING: 
A Tal or New ENGLAND, 

which we have no hesitation in promising our readers 
will be one ot the best stories ever written for newspaper 
columns; and entertaining a+ has been the widely-read 
and far-famed history of the Ministers Wooing, that of the 
Schoolmaster will not be less worthy of public attention. 

FOWLEB AND WELLS, New York. 


ALL THE REQUISITES FOR 
PHYSIOLOGICAL, PHRENOLOGICAL, AND HY- 
DROPATHIO LECTURERS AND PRACTITIONERS 

MAY BB ORDERED OF 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
By Mail or Apres. 
PHYSIOLOGY. 

A beautiful set of anatomical and physiological plates, 
eat mounted on canvas and rollers, or color- 

Price : 

Also, Lambert's Anatomical Charts on rollers, colored, 
six in the set. Price, $6. 

Also, Weber’s ditto, size of life, eleven in the set. 
Price, $25. 

Manikins, from $825 to $1,000 each. 

Skeletons—French wired—ready for use, from $35 to 


$45 each. 
AYDROPATHY. 
Dr. Trall’s Encyelopedila azza 88 00 
Dr. Shew's Family Physleian ꝙ ꝙ⁊ ) eb 650 
Water-Cure in Chronic Diseases 1 50 
Domestic Practice of Hydropathùůꝶ/«kc . 1 50 
Water-Cure Library, seven volumes, and other stand- 
ard works. 
The New Pocket Syringe....... e 1 . . 8 50 
Breast Fump s ac dias acy enienneend cusen diac Weare 2 00 
Nippes aa... 8 0 87 
PHRENOLOGY. 


Specimens for Societies and Private Cabinets. Fortv of 
our best Specimens, size of Life. Cast from the heads of 
John Quincy Adams, Aaron Burr, George Combe. Elibu 
Burritt, T. H. Benton, Henry Clay, Rev. Dr. Dodd, Thomas 
A. Emmett, Dr. Gall, Sylvester Graham, J. C. Neal, Silas 
Wright, Black Hawk, Osceola, etc., etc. They can be 
packed and sent as freight or express with safety. Price, 
only $25 for forty casts. 

Also, Fowler's Phrenology, Combe's Phrenology, Phre- 
nological Charts, and marked Busts. 


Crayon Head ccc cece cece ecces $1 50 to $8 00 
Water Color Head .. 3 00 “ 5 00 
Oil Color Heads ce cccces 400 8 00 


Works or Hon. HoRACE MANN, 


IN ONE LARGE VOLUME. with fine Portrait on Steel 
containing bis best writings, including: THOUGHTS rox A 
Youne Max (very valuable); Powrgs AND DUTIES oF 
Woman (a comprehensive argument); Poona AND IGNo- 
RANT, Rion AND Epucatep (hopeful and encouraging): 
DEMANDS OF THE AGE (a bold and manly statemeot of 
great truths); closing with the most effective of the 
author's great Pus.ic ADDRESSES. Price of the work com- 
p in ote large well-bound volume, prepaid to any 
ost-office, by firat mail, only $1 50. Address 
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IMPORTANT To INVENTORS.— PAT- 


ENT OFFICE DEPARTMENT.— We transact at this 

office all kinds of business connected with Pocus 

l either in this country or in any of the European 
tates. 

Having secured the aid of the best Patent Attorneys 
known to the public, both in England and on the continent 
of Europe, we are able to afford the best of facilities for 
obtaining Patents in foreign countries. 

The Solicitor who has charge of our Patent Office De- 
partment, has for the past ten years been successfully en- 
genes in obtaining patents for inventions, and during the 

ater portion of that time has devoted particular attention 
to contested cases. 

The business of this Office will be strictly confidential. 
No charges will be made fur examinations of new inven- 
tions; inventors may consult us as to the novelty and pat- 
entability of their improvements, and receive our report, 
by describing their inventions to us, and inclosing a stamp 
to prepay the return letter. 

ommunieations by letter in reference to Inventions, 
Patents. or Patent Law, promptly attended to. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, sus: Broadway, New York. 


ARTIFICIAL LEGS AND HANDS. 


WM. SELPHO, Patentee and Inventor. 
Taese unrivaled substitutes for lost limbs are supplied 
only by Wm. Selpho, 516 Broadway, New York. Estab- 
lished twenty years. 


How | Hints Towarp Puysican 


PERFECTION; Or, TuE PHILOSOPHY OF 
‘Human Bracuty; showing How to Acquire 
‘snd Retain Bodily Symmetry, Health, and 
Healthy Vigor; Secure Long Life; and Avold the In- 

. {firmities and Defurmities of Age. It commends 
itself to all for whom health, beauty, and long 
lve have any aitractlons, and oer 10 
woman, whether as a wife and mother, or asa 


maiden. IIlustruted with more than twenty 
Beautiful Plates, and numerous Wood-Cuts. Price $1. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
—Read | 


308 Broadway, New York. 
WHEELER & WILSON’S 


SEWING MACHINES. 
“Beyond all question te machine.” — Life Mus- 
brated. Office, 505 Broadway, New York. 
Send for a Circular. 


READ THE ScHOOLMASTER’S Woo- 
ING m Lire I.tvustearep. Two Dollars a year; six 
months for One Dollar. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 


S9 “ AFTER MANY YEARS’ SS 


observation of the working of your limbs, I am compelied 
to repeat, what I have already expressed in writing, that 
nett.er in Hurope nor America ta there an instrument 
of the kind worthy of comparison with them. 
I remain yours, Tnos. D. MUTTER, 
Proſessor of Surgery in the Jefferson Medi- 
cal College, Philadelphia.” 


BEND ror New ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET, at 78 Broad- 
way, New York. PALMER & CO. 


EVERY ORATOR needs 


Tue RIGHT WORD IN THE RIGHT 


PLACE: A Poorer Dictionary or SYNONYMS, TECH- 
NICAL TERMS, ABBREVIATIONS, FOREIGN PHRASES, etc., 
etc., with a Chapteron Punctuation and Proof-Reading. 
This is an indispensable companion for every writer and 
speaker who would say exactly what he means, and 
neither more nor less. and say it in the best way. Price, 
50 cents. FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


THE AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL 


ALMANAC for 1860, full of interesting matter, with many 
portraits of eminent persons, is row ready for the trade, 
or singly at 6 cents by mail. The Vater Cure Almanac 
for 186: is in press, and will soon be ready. Orders may 
now be sent to the Publishers. 


OW TO DO GOOD AND GET “PAID FOR 
IT. — Take an Agency for our Publications. The 
terms are such, there can be no posibility of loss. EVERY 
FAuILx will be glad to obtain some of them. For partic- 
wars address FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


z r 
For TwexrtTY-F1IvE Cents — THE 
WATER-CURE JOURNAL will be sent to subscribers 4 
months for 2 cents, or 4 copies for 61. Address FOWLER 
AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 
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A Book for Everybody who Writes or Talks. 


THE Ricut WORD IN THE RIGHT 


PLACE: A New Pocket Dictionary and Reference 

Book; Embracing Extensive Collections of Synonyms, 

Technical Terms, Abbreviations, and Foreign Phrases; 

Chapters on Writing for the Press, Punctaation, and 

Proo!-Reading ; and other Interesting and Valuable In- 

formation. By the author of “ How to Write,” “ How to 

Talk,” ete., etc. 

This comprehensive little volume contains the essence 
of three or four heavy works cendensed into a size and 
furm adapting it to the Desk or the Pocket and afforded 
at a price which brings it within the reach of all; and no 
one who has occasion to use the English language, either 
in speaking or writing, should fuil to procure it. We haz- 
ard nothing in pronouncing it almost 

INDISPENSABLE TO THE WRITER AND SPEAKER. 

First we have in a compact and reliable shape 


A Dictionary of Synonyms, 


comprising a grea’er number of words of similar meaning, 
from which to make choice, than any other collection ; and 
enabling the writer or speaker to select, at a glance, 


The Right Word, 


and say Just what he means, and nothing more or less— 
making his language fit his thoughis as one’s clothes 
ou his person, and iastrating Dean Swift’s definition 
of style 
ee Proper Worps In Proper PLAcxs.“ 
This part alone is well worth the price of the whole work. 
It is followed by 


A Dictionary of Technical Terms, 


carefully compiled, and comprising all the more common- 
* used and important technicalities of the various Arts, 
rades, and Professions, many of which are not found in 
the dictionaries in common use. The want of such a col- 
lection of words, in a compact and convenient form. has 
long been felt. Appended to the foregoing is an extensive 
List of Abbreviations, 
containing everything that anybody need have occasion to 
use or understand, and a Collection of more than 800 
Foreign Phrases, 


Latin, French, Italian, and Spanish, with their Pronuncia- 
uon; embracing all that are likely to occur in one’s gen- 
eral reading, and removing one of the greatest stumbling- 
blocks in the way of 
THE UNLEARNED IN THE LANGUAGES. 
The reader would not think of asking more than this for 
Haur 4 DolLLAR; but we have given here, in addition, 


A Chapter on Punctuation ; 


HINTS ON 
Writing for the Press; 
And Instructions in 
Proof-Reading, 
with illustrations of the use of the various characters re- 
quired in marking proof-sheets. This instruction is indis- 
ensable to all persons who wish to write for the press. 
short, this work shuuld be the 


Pocket and Desk Companion 
or 


Tne ORATOR; 

Tur DEBATER; 

Tue Stump SPEAKER; 
THE TEACHER; 


Tar Eprror; 

THE CLERGYMEN; 

Tuer LAWYER; 

Tue PHYSICIAN; 

Tue LEGISLATOR; THE STUDENT, AND 

THE CORRESPONDENT} Tae CONVEBRSATIONIST. 
PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 

Sent by mall, to any address, on receipt of the price. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 


— — 


New ELECTRO-GALVANICO Bar- 
TERY celebrated for the curing of nervousness, neuralgia, 
rheumatism, and similar diseases, with instructions in its 
bag ett a and modes of application. Price 810 Address. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 


SYRINGES. 
A LARGE ARSORTMENT CONSTANTLY ON HAND 


Toe following comprise the best 
variety that has ever been manuy- 
oe factured : 

Patent ELASTIO Sao No 1. 
a —This Syringe has no rival in neat- 
iene Jus, effi-iency, and portability. It 

Dis furnished with the patent elastic 
valves, flils through atmospheric 
pressure, and is an admirable male 
and female eelf-syringe. Adapted 
also lo children. The price of this | 
inetrument ts 62 50; or, sent by mail, 
post- paid. for 38. 

Patent ELas “IO BVYAIN O No. 2. 
This Sy ringe differs from the one juat 
described in having an extended 
flexible tube, represented at A, by 
which fuid may be drawn from a 
pitcher or any other deep vessel. Price $3 50° or 88 post- 
paid. FOWLER AND WELIS, 808 Broadway, New Tork. 


* 
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MISCELLANEOUS BO ORS 


FURNISHED BY FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broapway, New Yor. 
SCHOOL EXHIBITION BOOK. Price 80 cents. 
TREATISE ON ENGLISH PUNCTUATION. 81. 
WILD OATS SOWINGS; or, An Autobiography of an 
Adventurer. Price $1. 

YOUATT ON THE HORSE. Price 81 25. 
AMERICAN FRUIT CULTURIST. Price $1 25. 


THE FARMERS’ PRACTICAL HORSE FARRIER. 
Price 75 cents. 

THE MYSTERIES OF FREE MASONRY. 30 cents. 

Dr. Kane’s Great Work, ARCTIC EXPLORATIONS. 


Superbly Illustrated by upwards of Three Hundred En- 
gravings. 2 vols. Price $5. 


WEBSTER’S COUNTING-HOUSE DICTIONARY. 
Price #1 50. 

BANKS OF NEW YORK, their Dealers, the Clearing- 
House, etc., with a Financial Chart. Price 81 50. 

BENTON’S THIRTY YEARS’ VIEW. 2 vols. 

BRONSON'S ELOCUTION. Price $1 b0. 

SCANDAL; or The Follies of Woman. Price $1 25. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. His Life and Adventures. 
Price $1 25. 

ARTHUR'S ADVICE TO YOUNG LADIES. 7c. 
ARTHUR’S ADVICE TO YOUNG MEN. T5 cents. 
THE YOUNG MAN’S WAY TO HONOR AND 
USEFULNESS. Price 75 cents. 

THIERS’ HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLU 
TION. 2 vols. Price 82. 

Sets GIHON’S JUVENILE HISTORIES. 7 vols., com- 
rising: THE LIFE OF BARON FREDERICK 
RENCK. Plates. THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
elegantly illustrated. THE HISTORY OF GREECE, 
wit numerous illustrations. THE HISTORY OF 
FRANCE, a ene illustrated. THE HISTORY OF 
ROME. handsomely illustrated. ANECDOTES OF 
AMERICAN INDIANS, with illus'ratons. LIVES OF 
EMINENT SOVEREIGNS, with illustrations. 88 50. 

HAYWARD’S BOOK OF ALL RELIGIONS. 81 25. 


DR. J. H. CLARK ON SIGHT AND HEARING, and 
Hints to Preserve both to Old Age. Price $1 25. 


THE ART OF EXTEMPORE SPEAKING. Hints to 
the Pulpit, the Senate, and the Bar. Price $1. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE REVOLUTION. A Pri- 
vate Journal of Home Events, by the Daughter of a Ciergy- 
man. Price $1. 


MANUAL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Price 88 cents. 
Scientific and Practical Works. 


METAL WORKER’S ASSISTANT. By O. Byrne. 
Illustrated. Price $4. 


HAND-BOOK FOR LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEERS 
AND MACHINISTs. In 1 vol. Price $1 5. 


THE MANUFACTURE OF IRON IN ALL ITS 
VARIOUS BRANCHES. By F. Overman. Price 15. 


THE MILLWRIGHT'S GUIDE. Price 862 50. 


AMERICAN MILLER AND MILLWRIGHT'S AS- 
SISTANT. Price 381. 


BUILDER'S COMPANION. 
Price $1. 


CABINET-MAKER AND UPHOLSTERER’S COM- 
PANION. A new edition. Price 75 cents. 


DYER AND COLOR-MAKER’S COMPANION. 75 c. 
PAPER-HANGER'S COMPANION. Price 75 cents. 
THE TURNER’S COMPANION. Price 75 cents. 


THE PRACTICAL COTTON-SPINNER AND MAN- 
UFACTURER, Adapted to American Machinery, Prac- 
tice, and Usages. Price (8 5, 

THE CONTRACTOR'S BOOK OF WORKING DRAW- 


25. 


Illustrated by 70 cuts. 


"INGS OF TOOLS AND MACHINES USED IN CON. 


STRUCTING CANALS. RAILROADS, AND OTHER 
WORKS, With Bills of Timber and Iron. Also, Tables 
and Data for Calculating the Cost of Earth and other 
Kinds of work. Beautifully illustrated with tinted engrav- 
ings. By George Cole, Civil Engineer. Price 410. 

MECHANICAL DRAWING-BOOK FOR SELF-IN- 
STRUCTION. Iliustrated with 56 Steel Plates. Fifth 
edition, to which has been added an Essuy on the Theory 
and Application of Colors, by William Minifle, Architect. 
Sheep. Price $3. 

Dr. Wm. A. Alcott’s Works. 
THE YOUNG WOMAN'S GUIDE. Price 75 cents. 


New Book—FORTY YEARS IN THE WILDERNESS 
OF PILLS AND POWDERS. With a Portrait. Price 81. 


THE PHYSIOLOGY OF MARRIAGE. Price 75 cts 


THE MORAL PHILOSOPHY OF COURTSHIP AND 
MARRIAGE. Price 75 cents. 


THE LAWS OF HEALTH. Price 81. 

LECTURES FOR THE FIRESIDE. Prico 75 cents. 

THE HOME BOOK OF HEALTH. Price 81. 

Fifteen per cent. added will secure copies by mall, post- 
paid. A liberal discount allowed to the trade, and to those 
who buy to sell again. 
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WRITTEN AT MY MOTHER'S GRAVE. 


BY GEO. D. PRENTICE. 


Tue trembling dew-drope fall 
Upon the shutting flowers; like souls at rest 
Ihe stars shine gloriously ; and all, 
Save me, are blest. 


Mother ! I love thy grave 
The violet, with its blossoms blue and mild, 
Waves o'er thy head; when shall it wave 
Above thy child ? 


Tis a sweet flower, yet must 
Ita bright leaves to the coming tempest bow; 
Dear mother, ’tis thine emblem, dust 
Is on thy brow. 


And I could love to die; 
To leave untasted life’s dark, bitter streams— 
By thee, as erst in childhood, lie, 
And share thy{dreams. 


And I must linger here, 
To stain the plumage of my sinless years, 
And mourn the hope to‘childhood dear 
With bitter tears. 


Ay, I must linger here, 
A lonely branch upon a wither’djtree, 
Whose last frail leaf, untimely sere, 
Went down with thee ! 


Oft, from life’s wither’d bower, 
In still communion with the past,, I turn, 
And muse on thee, the only. flower 

In memory’s urn. 


And when the evening pale 
Bows like a mourner, on the dim, blue wave 
I stray to hear the night-winds wail 
Around thy grave. 


Where is thy spirit flown ? 
I gaze above—thy look is imaged there; 
I listen—and thy gentle tone 
Is on the air. 


O, come, while here I press 
My brow upon thy grave; and in, those mild 
And thrilling tones of tenderness, 
Bless, bless thy child! 


Yes, bless your weeping child; 
And o’er thine urn—religion’s holiest shrine— 
O, give his spirit, undefiled, 
To blend with thine. 


EE 


LIVE NOT FOR SELF ALONE. 


Live not for self alone, should be the language 
of every thinking, reflecting mind. Let us go to 
the flowers, the streams, the trees, and the birds, 
and learn wisdom. 

Do the little flowers that sparkle so beautifully 
through the dew and sunshine, live alone for 
themselves? No,no! Do they not cheer our lonely 
walks, do we not gaze on them, inhale their frag- 
rance, and pass on better than we came, feeling 
that they have ministered to our perceptions of 
the beautiful? and, too, they give to the bees 
their honey, to the insects their food. And they 
help to clothe the earth in loveliness and beauty. 


>> 


Does the wide-spreading tree under whose 
grateful shade we recline, when the noon-day sun 
is oppressive, live for itself alone? We answer, 
no, for it gives a happy home to many a tiny in- 
sect; there, too, the little bird finds a resting- 
place when his little wings are tired of soaring up 
so high, and a secure asylum wherein to build 
their tiny nests and to rear their defenseless and 
unfledged broods. And, too, it gives support to 
many a tender vine. It also absorbs the poison- 
ous vapors in the atmosphere that would otherwise 
scatter disease and death broadcast over our land, 
And it helps to clothe the earth in majesty and 
beauty. 


Does the mighty river or the laughing little 
brook that ripples so merrily along, live alone for 
themselves? Not so, for on the broad and mighty 
bosom of yon tranquil river are borne the fortunes, 
the hopes, and the fears of many. And who can 
tell to how many millions of the finny tribes it 
gives a happy home? And the little laughing 
rippling brook, too, gives forth its measure of 
happiness and joy. Although it may be but a drop 
in the mighty ocean, yet still it is hastening on to 
pay its tribute there. And does it not scatter joy 
as it passes on? for the trees and the flowers love 
its banks, to them it gives life and nourishment, 
and how beautifully their images are mirrored in 
its tiny waves! and even the grass which feels its 
influence has a brighter hue. The minnows find 
life and happiness in its placid waters, and men 
and animals seek its brink to assuage their thirst 
and enjoy the shadow of the trees which it 
nourishes. 


Does the bright-hued bird as he soars upward in 
the air live alone for himself? No, his songs are 
a blessing to earth’s weary, care-worn travelers. 
I have seen the poor man sad and despondent as 
he went home from his daily work, for he knew 
not how to obtain food for his little ones. Then 
I tuned one of my sweetest songs for his ear, and 
he looked upward, saying: ‘‘ Behold the fowls of 
the air, for they sow not, neither do they reap, nor 
gather into barns, yet my heavenly Father feedeth 
them. Am I not better than they?“ And the 
look of gloom changed to one of cheerfulness and 
hope. f 

Then, reader, do you think that the man or the 
woman who lives alone for him or herself knows 
what true happiness is, or can be as happy as 
those who scatter sunshine and joy around them ? 
Experience teaches us that no pleasure is half 
enjoyed until shared with others. Who, then, will 
not try to live up to the precept? Live not for 
self alone. lt is the language of duty, guiding to 
the only paths of happiness on earth, and prepar- 
ing the soul for unalloyed bliss throughout the 
measureless endurings of eternity. ‘‘’Tis more 
blessed to give than to receive,” and while we are 
promoting the happiness of those around us, we 
are securing our own; and though we may feel 
that our power is only that of the little brook, let 
us not feel discouraged, but hasten onward to pay 
our tribute wherever duty may require it. Let us 
te cast our bread upon the waters,” with a firm 
faith and reliance upon God, not doubting that 
what he has promised he will surely perform. 


M. A. 8. 
PalxrzA, Mo., 1859. 


A REMARKABLE CrrcumsTANce. — About 
twenty years ago, Mr. James Fannan, of this city, 
the well-known land agent, way one of the United 
States forces then engaged in the Florida war. 
In an engagement, Mr. Fannan received a rifle 
ball in his left leg, Just above the knee-pan, and 
in the fleshy part. The attending physician, 
deeming it imprudent to extract the ball, allowed 
the wound to heal; and ever since Mr. Fannan 
has carried the bullet about the wound. At times 
he has had evidence that it was still within his 
corporeity in numerous shooting pains, swellings, 
eto. And while Mr. Fannan has suffered severely 
from its presence in his anatomy, he would not 
submit to any operation to remove it, until neoes- 
sity compelled him to. The inducement bringing 
about this result was one of the most remarkable 
circumstances ever coming under our knowledge . 
The ball, as we have said, entered the flesh above 
the knee, and was supposed by Mr. Fannan to be 
securely lodged in flesh. But while walking to 
the{post-office on Sunday, the 14th instant, he 
made a misstep, and, as he supposed, violently 
wrenched his knee. He suffered the most ex- 
oruciating pain, and a physician was called, who, 
examining the limb, supposed the knee to be badly 
out of joint; but, upon farther examination, it 
was ascertained that the rifle ball was lodged 
between the knee joints! In making the false 
step the ball was forced between the joints, and 
was imbedded in the socket of the knee! It re 
quired a protracted and very painful exertion by 
the physicians to expel the ball. That accom- 
plished, remedial means were taken to get the ball 
out of Mr. F.’s body, which were successful on 
Friday evening, much to the gratification of the 
suffering party. —d/bany Times. 

Tue Dean Sea.--Though in breadth not ex- 
ceeding ten miles, the Dead Sea seems boundless 
to the eye when looking from north to south, and 
the murmur of waves, as they break on its flint- 
strewn shore, together with the lines of drift- 
wood and fragments of bitumen on the beach, 
give to its waters a resemblance to the ocean. 
Curious to experience the sensations of swimming 
in so strange a sea, I put to the test the accounts 
of the extreme buoyancy felt in it, and I was 
quickly convinced that there was no exaggeration 
in what I had heard. I found the water almost 
tepid, and so strong that the chief difficulty was 
to keep sufficiently submerged, the feet starting 
up in the air at every vigorous stroke. When 
floating, half the body rose above the surface, 
and, with a pillow, one might have slept upon the 
water. 

After a time the strangeness of the sensation 
in some sense disappeared, and on approaching 
the shore I carelessly dropped my feet to walk 
out, when lo! as if a bladder. had been attached 
to each heel, they flew upward, the struggle to 
recover myself sent my head down, the vilely 
bitter and briny water, from which I had hither- 
to guarded my head, now rushed into my mouth, 
eyes, ears, and nose, and for one horrible moment 
the only doubt I had was whether I was to be 
drowned or poisoned. Coming to the surface, 
however, I swam to land, making no further at- 
tempt to walk in deep water, which I am inclined 
to believe is almost impossible.—Eastern Travel. 
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